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PREFACE. 


It  was  the  pnrpose  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  woik,  to 
supply,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volmne  of  moderate  size,  the 
instruction  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  subjects  belong- 
ing properly  and  exclusively  to  Sui^iy :  the  volume  being  intended 
as  a  text-book  for  students,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  direct  and  com- 
plete guide  to  the  surgeon.  In  short,  it  was  proposed  to  supply  pre- 
cisely that  which  a  long  experience  in  teaching  and  in  the  practice  of 
siugery  have  suggested  to  be  most  needed  by  students  and  practitioners. 
To  this  end  each  department  has  been  treated  with  as  much  concise- 
ness as  was  consistent  with  precision  and  completeness ;  much  of  the 
literature  of  surgery  has  been  omitted ;  questions  which  afiEect  only  re- 
motely the  conduct  of  the  operator  have  been  discussed  with  brevity ; 
and  there  has  been  substituted,  whenever  it  seemed  necessary  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject,  a  more  minute  description  of 
the  surgical  anatomy,  and  of  the  most  approved  operative  procedures, 
than  is  usually  found  in  similar  treatises. 

The  excellent  classical  nomenclature  of  diseases,  drawn  up  by  a 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, has  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  author  as  the  most 
suitable  "  universal "  and  standard  nomenclature  hitherto  devised ; 
the  terms  chosen  by  the  Koyal  College  being  indicated  in  the  subse- 
quent pages  by  the  letters  b.  o.  ;  retaining,  however,  the  more  famil- 
ial terms  generally  employed  by  English  and  American  writers,  and 
which  have  in  some  sense  become  "  national"  To  these  have  been 
added,  as  far  as  seemed  useful  for  the  purposes  of  reference  and  study, 
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various  other  synonyms,  some  of  which  are  almost  obsolete,  but 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  as  indicating  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  progress  of  science  ;  while  others  are  accepted  at  the  present  day 
as  interchangeable,  the  choice  of  terms  depending  upon  whether  the 
subject  is  contemplated  from  an  anatomical,  a  pathological,  or  clinical 
point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs; others  have  been  borrowed  from  Erichsen,*  Gross,  Druitt, 
Fergusson,  Stellwag,  Wales,  Bigelow,  Bennett,  Bumstead,  Barwell, 
Bigg,  Sayre,  Davis,  Taylor,  Bauer,  Wells,  Troltsch,  Tobold,  Bright, 
Stellwag,  Billroth,  Gray,  Bozeman,  Arnold,  Flint,  Jr.,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Surgeon-General's  office  at  Washington  ;  from  the 
author's  treatises  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  and  Military  Sur- 
gery; from  Tiemann  &  Co.,  Darrow  &  Co.,  surgical  instrument- 
makers,  of  this  city,  and  from  other  sources. 

The  author  desires,  also,  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Frederick 
A.  Castle,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  at  the  Bellevuo 
Hospital  Medical  College,  for  his  careful  revision  of  most  of  the  proof- 
sheets  ;  and  also  to  his  intelligent  pupil,  Frederick  E.  Hyde,  and  to 
Dr.  Frank  Deems,  for  a  similar  service,  especially  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Index  and  Table  of  Contents.  Nor  can  he  omit  to  mention 
his  obligations  to  his  publishers  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and 
patience  under  delays  for  which  they  were  in  no  way  responsible,  and 
for  their  liberality  in  placing  at  his  disposal  experts  and  material  to 
perfect  the  illustrations. 

New  Yokk,  July  1,  1872. 

*  We  especially  have  to  thank  Dr.  Erichsen  and  his  pubUshers,  the  Messrs.  Longman, 
Green  &  Co.,  of  London,  for  their  kindnesB  in  granting  permission  to  nse  many  of  theii 
ezoeUent  woodcati. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  tliis  edition  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first  have  been  cor- 
rected, certain  statements  have  been  modified,  and  a  few  important 
facts  have  been  added.  Beyond  this  no  changes  have  been  made,  except 
that  the  Index  has  been  greatly  extended ;  the  latter  service  having 
been  performed  by  a  friend  and  former  pnpil,  Dr.  E.  D.  Fergiisson,  of 
Essex,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  fully  appreciates 
the  kind  and  often  too  charitable  notices  of  the  Press,  and  that  he 
would  gladly  avail  himself  of  its  just  criticisms ;  but  tliat  to  repeat  and 
discuss  the  various  opinions  entertained  in  regard  to  surgical  pathoL^gy, 
and  to  describe  all  the  different  modes  of  procedure  in  surgical  opera- 
tions practised  and  approved  by  others,  would  have  been  to  defeat  the 
ori^nal  purpose  of  this  volume,  namely — to  furnish  "  a  text-book  for 
students,  and  a  direct  and  complete  guide  "  in  surgical  practice,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  own  views  of  the  subject.  A  "  Complete  Treatise," 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term,  has  not  been  attempted,  nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  any  one  man  can  hereafter  accomplish  a 
labor  of  such  magnitude. 

New  Yobk,  Mazob  1, 1878L 
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GENERAL   SURGERY 


CHAPTEE  L 

INFLAMMATION. 
Sjrn*— InflimmatiOi  (R.  O.) 

Section  1. — Genebal  CoNsroEBA-noNS. 

Bsou88Ai8  wrote,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  ^^  It  is  of  an  inflamma 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  essential  to  life  of  which,  sooner  oi 
later,  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  family  perish ; "  and  in  our  day  we 
supplement  his  great  aphorism  by  the  precept,  "  Irritation  constitutes 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena  resulting  finally  in 
inflammation ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  irritaticai  \c\  the  only  invariable 
condition  immediately  precedent  to  inflammation."  Without  this  sup- 
plement tlie  doctrine  of  Broussais  is  therapeutically  inconclusive,  in- 
asmuch as  the  treatment  of  inflammation  is  essentially,  from  first  to 
last,  the  treatment  of  irritation. 

If  exception  be  taken  to  this  statement  on  the  ground  that  in  some 
cases  inflammation  exists  or  originates  in  tissues  not  known  to  be  £upplied 
with  ner.es,  aF,  for  example,  in  cartilage  and  fibrous  structures,  it  is 
Bufiicieiit  to  say  that  if  such  tissues  are  not  supplied  with  nerves,  they 
are  at  least  not  beyond  their  vitalizing  infiuences.  Textural  irritability 
is  fully  recognized  as  it  exists  in  vegetable  life ;  and  in  all  forms  of 
animal  life,  molecular  disturbance  and  increased  molecular  activity 
soon  cease  in  parts  from  which  the  nervous  infiuences  are  wholly 
withdrawn. 

Moreover,  irritation  is  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  many  surgical 
accidents  in  which  the  interposition  of  infiammation  cannot  always  be 
demonstrated,  and  of  some  few  in  which  it  plainly  does  not  exist ;  such 
for  example  as  nervous  shock,  tetanus,  traumatic  fever,  traumatic 
deliriimi,  &c. 

AVe  see,  therefore,  how  important  is  the  role  performed  by  irritation 
in  its  relation  to  surgical  accidents  and  maladies. 

Irritation,  whether  general  or  local,  may  be  caused  by  whatever 
agencies  are  capable  of  disturbing  the  germinal  textures,  or  the  nervous 
system  directly. 

Definition  and  Pathology. — Instead  of  attempting  to  define  in- 
flammation, or  even  to  explain  all  its  phenomena,  which,  as  Mr.  Simon 
justly  says,  "  would  be  in  fact  to  explain  life,"  it  will  be  more  prudent 
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to  state  certain  pathological  conditions  which  are  known  to  be  present, 
and  the  signs  by  which  the  presence  of  these  conditions  are  usually 
indicated. 

The  following  statements,  made  in  a  somewhat  aphoristic  form,  may 
be  considered  as  embodying  the  most  important  and  best  established 
physiological  and  pathological  facts  relating  to  inflammation. 

All  vital  actions  are  processes  of  growth  and  decay.  Inflammation  is, 
with  slight  qualifications,  exaggerated  local  vital  action.  Molecular 
disturbance  commencing  in  the  germinal  structure  is  propagated  thence 
to  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Under  the  influence  of  an  irritant  the 
blood-vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  become  speedily  dilated.  The 
blood  flows  at  first  more  slowly  through  these  dilated  vessels ;  but  the 
current  soon  becomes  more  rapid,  and  finally  the  current  is  again 
retarded  or  ceases  altogether,  constituting  the  condition  denominated 
the  congestion  or  stasis  of  inflammation.  The  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  the  inflamed  part  is  elevated ;  the  blood  is  probably  also  more  highly 
oxidized. 

The  capillaries  also  dilate  in  the  stasis  of  inflammation.  As  a 
result  of  mechanical  pressm*e  certain  elements  of  the  blood  escape  from 
the  capillaries  by  transudation ;  or  these  elements  are  attracted  and 
withdrawn  by  the  vital  force  of  the  disturbed  germinal  structures. 
The  elements  dius  exuded  constitute  the  plasma  or  the  nutriment  which 
enables  tlie  cells,  or  corpuscles,  to  gix)w  and  multiply  themselves. 
New  vessels  ai*e  formed.  Occasionally  vessels  are  ruptured  by  excess 
of  engorgement  and  blood  is  extravasated.  In  connection  with  the 
rapid  growth  or  proliferation  of  tissues,  consequent  upon  the  increased 
vital  actions,  there  is  waste  or  destruction.  The  increased  activity 
causes  the  original  tissues  to  die  and  become  effete,  and  their  places  are 
occupied  by  precipitately  formed  and  imperfectly  developed  structures, 
some  of  them  being  merely  abortions  of  structural  existence,  which  in 
tlieir  turn  are  again  cast  off.  Hence  ensue  ulceration,  caries,  suppm^a- 
tion,  abscesses,  gangrene,  and  necrosis. 

It  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  during  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion the  blood  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  fibrin,  and  that  its  propor- 
tion of  white  corpuscles  is  notably  increased.  Recent  investigations 
have  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  opinions  are  substan- 
tially correct. 

Terminations. — Clinically  speaking,  and  without  reference  to  th^^ 
precise  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  inflamed  tissues,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  say  that  inflammation  terminates  in  the  effusion  of  pus,  mu- 
cus, serum,  or  fibrin ;  in  ulceration,  gangrene,  resolution,  and  cicatriza- 
tion. These  divisions,  in  die  progress  of  science,  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  signification,  but  they  still  retain  suflicient  practical  value 
to  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  conditions  named  are  not  in  all  cases 
terminations  of  infiammation ;  most  of  them  are  conctomitants,  others 
are  results,  terminations,  and  remote  sequences. 
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Iiooal  Signs. — Inflammation,  when  sufficiently  superficial  for  its 
phenomena  to  be  observed,  is  characterized  generally  by  the  following 
signs :  heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling. 

Among  the  many  fonus  of  inflammatory  action  which  exist,  there  is  a 
constant  variation  in  the  relative  i)reponderance  of  these  several  phenom- 
ena ;  the  prominence  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  structure  implicated,  the  condition  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, the  speciflc  nature  of  the  cause,  and  upon  various  other  circmn- 
stances. 

The  redness  is  due  mostly  to  the  increased  amount  of  blood  containea 
in  the  tissues  of  the  part  affected,  perhaps  also  in  part  to  the  increased 
oxidization  of  the  blood.  If  this  increased  vascularity  and  redness  is 
not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  it  seldom  or  never  fails  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  careful  microscopical  examination. 

The  elevation  of  temperature  is  in  part  due  to  the  same  cause ; 
namely,  to  the  greater  vascularity  of  the  inflamed  tissues ;  but,  contraiy 
to  the  opinion  entertained  by  John  Hunter,  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
ill  the  part  inflamed  may  "  rise  above  the  standard  heat  at  its  source ; ' ' 
for  while  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at  the  heart  in  man  is  never 
much  above  98°  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  of  parts  suffering  under 
acute  inflammatory  action  may  rise  to  112°,  and  some  have  affirmed 
diat  this  is  not  the  extreme  limit  which  has  been  observed* 

It  is  apparent  from  these  observations  that  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion is  in  some  way  connected  with  a  process  of  calorification.  Perhaps 
the  increase  of  sensible  caloric  is  the  mechanical  I'esult  of  the  aiTest 
and  attrition  of  the  circulating  fluids  ;  the  evolution  of  heat  constitu- 
ting only  a  new  manifestation  of  ix)wer.  It  has  been  suggested  also, 
that  it  may  be  due  to  the  rapid  oxidization  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  in- 
creased vital  actions  of  growth  and  decay. 

In  certain  cases,  patients  complain  of  a  sensation  of  heat  which  would 
seem  to  imply  a  temperatui-e  far  above  the  normal  standard;  and 
which  they  describe  as  "  hot "  or  "  burning,"  when  the  thermometric 
teat  does  not  indicate  an  elevation  of  more  than  one  or  two  degrees. 
This  phenomenon  is  due  to  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerves. 
The  sensations  of  the  patient,  therefore,  constitute  no  reliable  indication 
of  the  actual  heat  of  the  system,  or  of  the  parts  inflamed. 

Paiihj  and  more  especially  sensitiveness,  or  that  condition  which  wo 
term  terulemess^  is  rarely  absent  in  inflammation.  Exalted  functional 
acttivity  of  the  ner\'es  is  probably  in  itself  fully  adequate  to  the  production 
of  pain ;  but  in  inflammation,  pressure,  as  a  result  of  structural  engorge- 
ment, becomes  an  additional  cause  of  pain.  Tenderness  represents  the 
specific  effect  of  the  neurotic  pressure  accompanying  inflammation 
more  completely  than  pain.  It  is  probably  a  combined  sensation  ;  due 
to  a  condition  of  tension  in  a  large  number  of  terminal  nci'ves  at  the 
Bame  moment.  The  point  of  a  needle  causes  pain,  but  does  not  develop 
tbe  sensation  of  tenderness ;  while  pressure  made  by  the  ball  of  the 
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finger  canses  a  sensation  of  tenderness  often  without  giving  rise  to 
pain.  Whatever  maj  be  the  explanation  of  the  fsustj  it  is  certain  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  diagnosis,  tenderness  is  regarded  as  more 
conclusive  than  anj  other  single  sign ;  while  pain  is  almost  the  least 
conclusive. 

In  some  cases  where  organs  of  special  sense  arc  implicated,  exag- 
gerations of  the  specific  normal  sensations  are  substituted  for  pain ;  as 
for  example,  the  eye  experiences  flashes  of  light,  the  ear  is  disturbed 
with  unreal  sounds,  the  senses  of  taste.and  of  smell  are  exalted  or  per- 
verted. It  is  true,  however,  that  in  most  cases  the  action  of  the  special 
senses  is  simply  obtunded. 

At  other  times  reflex  sensations  of  pain  coexist  with  the  pain  refer- 
red directly  to  the  part  inflamed ;  or  they  may  even  exist  independently 
of  this  pain,  as  when,  the  hip-joint  being  diseased,  pain  is  experienced 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee,  but  not  at  the  hip-joint ;  but  tender- 
ness does  not  fail  at  the  hip,  while  it  is  often  absent  at  the  point  of  the 
reflex  sensation. 

Inflammation  also  causes  sometimes  reflex  sensations  which  can 
neither  be  termed  pain  nor  tenderness,  as  when  irritation  or  inflammation 
of  the  eye  causes  sneezing,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or 
liver  occasions  cough. 

S^vellingy  as  it  occurs  in  ordinary  oedema,  is  due  almost  exclusively 
to  serous  or  watery  infiltration ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  infiammation,  it  is 
due  to  the  effusion  of  serum  with  various  other  elements  of  the  blood, 
but  which  eflfusions  are  neither  uniform  in  their  character  or  propor- 
tions. The  swelling  in  inflammation  is  due,  moreover,  to  proliferation 
of  germinal  matter,  or  of  cell  growths ;  to  dilatation  and  engorgement 
of  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries ;  in  some  cases  to  rupture  of  the 
blood-vessels,  with  extravasation  of  their  contents  into  the  adjacent 
tissues ;  and  finally,  to  the  complete  formation  and  organization  of 
new  vessels  and  other  tissues. 

To  the  four  classical  local  signs  of  inflammation  above  enumerated 
may  be  tLddeA,  functional  disturbances  of  the  special  organs  which  are 
attacked. 

Constitutional  Signs. — ^The  general  or  constitutional  signs  of  in- 
flammation are : — 

First,  the  ordinary  signs  of  irritation  and  fever,  constituting  trau- 
matic or  symptomatic  fever,  especially  marked  by  excessive  elevation 
of  temperature. 

Second,  an  abnormal  condition  and  appearance  of  the  blood,  after  it 
18  drawn  from  the  system ;  or  what  is  usually  known  as  the  "  buffed  and 
cupped  "  condition  of  the  blood ;  it  having  been  long  observed  that, 
when  blo(xl  is  drawn  in  a  full  stream  from  a  person  laboring  under 
acute  inflammation,  especially  if  it  is  received  into  a  smooth  porcelain 
vessel,  and  then  is  allowed  to  stand  without  being  disturbed,  at  first  the 
surface  assumes  a  bluish-white  appearance,  called  "sizy ; "  and  after  a 
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time  the  color  changes  to  a  pale  yellow,  or  buflF,  while  the  edges  arc 
slightly  raised  and  drawn  inwards,  forming  upon  the  surface  a  shallow 
cup.  On  lifting  and  removing  the  buffy  surface,  the  portion  below  is 
found  to  be  of  a  bright  arterial  color,  and  firmly  coagulated,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  clot  or  crassamentum.  The  upper  or  buffy  layei 
is  composed  essentially  of  fibrin  and  white  corpuscles,  and  the  lower  ip 
composed  chiefly  of  red  corpuscles. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plained, further  than  that,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  blood,  the 
red  corpuscles  have  been  permitted  to  separate  and  to  precipitate  them- 
selves in  coherent  masses  before  the  fibrinous  elements  have  become 
coagulated. 

To  add  to  our  perplexity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  appearance 
is  sometimes  presented  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  exist- 
tence  of  inflammation ;  as,  for  example,  in  certain  forms  of  low  f evei-s, 
in  scorbutus,  during  pregnancy,  after  long  exposure  to  cold,  when  the 
system  is  exhausted  or  fatigued. 

John  Hunter  thought  that  the  buffy  appearance  of  the  blood  indica- 
ted not  so  much  an  exalted  condition  of  flie  vital  powers,  as  an  increased 
and  labored  action  of  those  powers  which  exist.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Simon,  that  "  the  increased  fibrinif erousness  of  the  blood  in  inflamma- 
tion represents  actions  of  devitalization  and  decay  in  some  albuminous 
material,"  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  early  doctrines  of  Hunter. 

Varieties  of  Tnfl ammation. — The  phenomena  presented  by  inflam- 
mation are  not  uniform ;  but  while  they  constantly  retain  certain  essen- 
tial characteristics,  they  vary  materially,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  general  system,  the  specific  cause,  the  organ  or  tissue  attacked,  etc. 
Thus,  inflauMnation  may  be  properly  divided  into  acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic ;  into  pure  phlegmonous  inflammation,  erysipelatous,  scrofulous, 
syphilitic  ;  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  the  areolar  tissue,  of  the  muscu- 
lar and  fibrous  tissues,  of  the  synovial  surfaces,  periosteum,  bone,  and 
medullary  tissue.  These  constitute  only  a  moiety  of  the  various  con- 
ditions under  which  inflammation  may  occur,  each  one  of  which  pre- 
sents some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  They  do  not  all,  however, 
demand  separate  and  special  consideration  in  this  place. 

Sbotion  2. — Acute  Inflammation. 

Pure  phlegmonous  inflammation,  usually  denominated  acute  inflam- 
mation, occurring  independent  of  6i)ecific  constitutional  causes,  invading 
the  areolar  tissue,  or  other  superficial  soft  structures,  furnishes  the  typi- 
cal example  of  infiammation,  and  its  treatment  will  be  considered  fii-st 
and  most  in  detail. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  irritation  and  inflammation  sustain 
io  each  other  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  accession  and  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  the  latter,  it 
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will  be  necessary  first  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  formen  Stcblutc 
catena  toUiturefectics. 

The  source  of  textnral  or  nervous  disturbance  is  not  always  apparent ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that,  having  been  discovered,  it  can  be  removed,  and 
especially  since  inflammation,  in  itself  a  result  of  irritation,  becomes 
when  once  established,  by  reciprocity  of  action,  a  cause.  The  soundness 
of  the  general  principle  above  stated  is  not,  however,  impaired  by  our 
occasional  inability  to  accomplish  what  is  desired. 

I  desire  then,  by  repetition,  to  give  prominence  to  this  idea,  which 
appears  to  me  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  practice,  but  which, 
perhaps  through  inadvertence,  has  not  always  been  distinctly  enforced 
by  classical  writers,  namely,  tliat  the  primary  indication  of  treatment 
in  all  inflammations  is  to  remove  as  speedily  as  possible  the  sources  of 
irritation.  I  would  go  farther  and  say,  that  from  beginning  to  end  the 
successful  management  of  inflammation  depends  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  such  agents  and  such  measures  as  eitier  directly  or  indirectly 
act  as  sedatives.  When  the  disturbing  cause  is  purely  local,  its  re- 
moval may  be  sometimes  easily  accomplished  by  the  interposition  of  a 
surgical  operation,  as  by  the  extraction  of  splinters,  fragments  of  bone, 
balls,  and  other  foreign  substances.  For  this  purpose  also .  diseased 
joints  are  resected,  pent-up  fluids  are  evacuated,  strangulated  tissues  are 
released,  and  acrid  discharges  are  rendered  innocuous  or  promptly 
displaced. 

If  the  cause  consists  in  the  presence  of  some  foreign  and  septic  ma- 
terial in  the  circulation,  or  in  some  other  general,  systemic  fault,  its 
removal  is  in  most  cases  more  diflicult.  Thempeutical  treatment  is 
then  alone  competent  to  meet  the  indications. 

Ijooal  Treatment. — First,  water,  of  a  suitable  temperature.  Water 
possesses  two  attributes  of  especial  excellence.  It  softens  the  dense  cu- 
ticle, and  by  absorption  relaxes  the  tension  of  the  deeper  tegumentary 
layere.  It  is  also  the  most  convenient  vehicle  for  the  administration  of 
temperature. 

Coldj  considered  as  the  negative,  or  absence  of  caloric,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  direct  sedative ;  but  experience  shows  that  in  consequence  of  the 
reaction  which  often  results  from  the  application  of  extreme  cold,  it 
becomes  indirectly  a  stimulant  or  excitant.  Water,  therefore,  at  a  tem- 
perature only  a  little  below  the  temperature  of  the  part  inflamed,  is  a 
more  reliable  antiphlogistic  than  water  at  or  near  the  freezing  point. 
It  may  in  general  be  aflSrmed  that  that  temperature  is  most  useful 
which  is  to  the  patient  most  agreeable ;  and  in  most  cases  this  is  about 
60°  Fahrenheit.  Exceptions  occur,  however,  to  this  rule,  in  which 
either  an  elevation  or  depression  of  tlie  temperature  proves  at  the  same 
time  more  pleasant  and  more  salutary. 

Water  may  be  applied  in  various  ways ;  by  continuous  irrigation,  by 
tlie  application  of  moistened  cloths  often  renewed,  by  baths,  by  poulti- 
ees  and  fomentations,  or  finally  by  simply  moistening  the  naked  surface 
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occasionally  witli  tepid  water,  and  trusting  to  evaporation  to  depress  the 
temperature. 

Simple  water,  employed  in  some  one  of  the  forms  above  indicated, 
we  have  found  to  possess  all  the  virtues  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  attributed  to  medicated  watera ;  and  we  no  longer  tliink  of  adding 
snperacetate  of  lead,  solutions  of  opium,  or  morphine,  or  any  other  of 
the  various  sedative  salts  or  alkaloids,  unless  it  be  in  those  examples  in 
which  pain  or  local  irritability  constitutes  the  predominant  symptom, 
and  for  the  relief  of  which  we  sometimes  find  i*easons  to  prefer  the  local 
application  of  morphine  or  of  opium,  to  the  exhibition  of  the  same  rem- 
edies by  the  stomach  or  by  injection. 

Elevation  of  tlie  inflamed  part  is  scarcely  second  to  temperature,  as 
a  means  of  controlling  inflammation.  Its  effect  is  purely  mechanical ; 
relieving  the  engoi^ed  vessels  by  drainage. 

Absolute  rest  is  essential,  in  connection  with  posture.  This  is  suf- 
ficiently recognized  in  most  cases  by  all  surgeons;  and  indeed  the 
patients  themselves  generally  in  this  regard  demand  what  surgeons 
may  omit  to  enforce.  The  pain  caused  by  motion  induces  them  to  seek 
rest. 

RenvovcH  of  pressure  has  not  always  been  regarded  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  inflammation.  At  one  time  and  another  surgeons  have 
sought  to  subdue  acute  inflammation  by  pressure.  Acute  testitis  has 
been  treated  by  adhesive  plasters,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
strangle  acute  synovitis  by  bandages,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  result 
from  this  practice  but  pain,  and  unmitigated  mischief. 

We  will  not  deny  that  strangulation,  employed  before  the  accession 
of  inflammation,  may  sometimes  prevent  its  development ;  nor  that  com- 
pression is  of  great  service  in  the  removal  of  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  we  doubt  whether  it  ever  lessened  an  existing  acute  inflamma- 
tion. 

Water,  in  so  far  as  it  relaxes  the  surface,  and  position  as  a  means  of 
drainage,  are  effective  by  the  removal  of  pressure  ;  but  there  are  cases, 
also,  in  which  a  broken  limb  must  be  removed  from  the  restraints  of 
splints  and  bandages,  in  order  that  the  inflammation  may  be  more 
certainly  controlled. 

The  application  of  leeches  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood  was  at 
one  time  in  much  greater  favor  than  now,  having  of  late  gone  very  much 
into  disuse,  with  general  bleeding ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regretted.  With  very 
few  exceptions  its  utility  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  which  the  bite  of  the  leech  sometimes  occasions,  it  quite 
often,  when  applied  directly  to  the  inflamed  surface,  does  palpable  hanii. 
Some  years  ago  the  author  made  several  experiments  in  order  to 
determine  the  value  of  leeches  as  a  means  of  local  depletion,  one  of 
which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

To  a  finger  suffering  under  acute  phlegmon  was  applied  a  large 
Swedish  leech,  having  previously  measured  the  size  of  the  fin^rer  bv 
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the  amount  of  water  it  could  displace  in  a  graduated  glass.  The  leech 
filled  itself  and  fell  off ;  and  although  it  had  drawn  what  was  in  bulk 
eijual  to  twice  the  size  of  the  finger,  when  the  finger  was  again  placed 
in  the  glass  its  size  was  found  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  before.  To 
speak  of  this  as  an  example  of  local  depletion  is  evidently  absurd,  yet 
it  is  quite  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  which  leeches  have 
been  applied  no  more  local  depletion  has  occurred  than  in  the  case  of 
the  experiment  related. 

As  revellents,  applied  to  parts  somewhat  remote  from  the  parts  af- 
fected, and  occasionally  as  means  of  general  depletion,  they  are,  in 
certain  cases,  agents  of  unquestionable  value,  but  they  ought  seldom  or 
never  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  parts  inflamed. 

Incisions,  made  with  the  knife,  have  more  claim  to  be  considered 
local  measures  of  depletion  than  leech-bites,  for  the  reason  that,  if 
they  do  not  cause  as  much  blood  to  escape,  they  open  a  larger  amount 
of  hypercemic  and  infiltrated  structure,  and  whatever  does  escape 
comes  directly  from  the  suffering  tissues.  But  incisions  are  in  them- 
selves lesions  which  almost  inevitably  provoke  reactions,  and  they  must 
be  resented  for  extreme  and  exceptional  cases — for  cases  such  as  fel- 
ons, in  wliich  the  density  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  by  its  tension  and 
pi-essure,  increases  tlie  infiammation  and  accelerates  suppuration ;  and 
for  cases  of  acute  phlegmonous  infiamniations  of  the  areolar  tissue, 
which  are  about  to  result  in  death  from  strangulation. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  inflammations  of  asthenic  type,  such  as 
er}'sipela8,  carbuncle,  furunculus,  etc.,  or  in  inflammations  which 
result  from  the  extravasation  of  urine,  or  of  other  highly  irritating 
materials,  that  incisions  perform  their  most  important  functions. 

It  is  not,  then,  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  depletion,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  imbridling "  strangulated  tissues,  that  we  practise  incisions. 
Mere  scarification,  or  superficial  incisions,  do  not  accomplish  tliis  end. 
Tliey  cause  wounds  which  do  not  relieve  the  tension,  and  which  find  no 
Adequate  compensation  for  the  direct  injury  which  they  inflict  in  tlie 
small  amount  of  blood  which  escapes.  Incisions,  to  be  beneficial,  must 
•be  deep  luid  long. 

StimtUanis. — ^There  is  another  class  of  local  remedies  which  experi- 
ence has  proven  to  be  usefid  in  certain  inflammations,  and  wliich  are  not 
•direct  sedatives.  Tliey  are,  in  fact,  all  of  them  more  or  less  active  stim- 
ulants. The  remedies  belonging  to  this  class  are  very  numerous,  of  which 
the  following  furnish  examples : — Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  superacetate  of  lead,  employed  in  inflammations  of  the  con- 
jimctiva;  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  tincture  of  iodine,  solutions  of 
bromine,  alcohol,  employed  in  erysipelatous  inflammations;  ^inegar, 
tpirits  of  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  in  bums ;  vesicants  in  f unmculi ; 
nitrate  of  silver,  tincture  of  iodine,  lye  obtained  from  the  leeching  of 
«£hee,  employed  occasionally  in  the  treatment  of  felons. 

It  is  said  of  this  class  of  remedies,  that  they  give  tone  to  tlie  vessels; 
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or  that  they  change  the  action  from  morbid  to  healthy.  It  is  equally 
pertinent  to  say,  that  they  exhaust  the  irritability,  either  of  the  germi- 
nal textures,  or  of  the  nerves  which  minister  to  these  textures,  and  in 
tliis  way  become  indirectly  sedatives.  The  first  effect  is  in  all  cases  an 
increase  of  irritation  and  of  pain,  accompanied  with  increased  vascular 
engorgement ;  but  this  condition  is  more  or  less  speedily  followed  by  a 
subsidence  of  irritation,  and  a  diminution  of  vascular  turgescence ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that,  when  the  irritation  and  vascularity 
have  once  been  made  to  disappear  under  this  plan,  they  are  much  less 
liable  to  return  than  when  the  same  ends  have  been  accomplished  by 
ct»ld  or  other  direct  sedatives.  Cold  subdues  irritation  very  promptly — 
often  instantly ;  but  when  the  application  of  cold  is  suspended,  unless 
it  has  been  continued  a  long  while,  the  local  excitement  promptly  re- 
turns ;  while  by  reverse,  stimulants  subdue  irritation  more  slowly,  and 
only  after  haWng  caused  its  increase,  and  when  the  application  is  sus- 
pended the  excitement  does  not  so  soon  return. 

Stimulants,  as  indirect  sedative  applications,  have  certain  advantages 
over  direct  sedatives ;  but  clinical  experience  teaches  that  they  are  oc- 
casionally liable  to  induce  primary  reactions  so  violent  as  to  prove  de- 
Btructi ve,  and  from  which  no  sedative  results  ensue ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  ai-e  not  available  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. They  are  especially  serviceable  in  bums,  erysipelas,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  forms  of  inflammation  dependent  upon  blood  poisoning,  or 
general  dyscrasy ;  they  are  almost  exclusively  relied  upon  in  inflamma-^ 
tions  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  urethitt,  and  in  most  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  but  they  seldom  act 
beneficially  in  acute  inflammations  accompanying  recent  and  open 
wounds.  It  may  indeed  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  stimulating  applications 
are  inadmissible  in  ti*aumatic  lesions  accompanied  with  acute  inflam- 
mation. No  doubt,  however,  many  exceptions  exist  to  this  rule  as  here 
stated,  especially  in  its  reference  to  those  cases  of  recent  wounds  occui^ 
ring  in  persons  the  vital  forces  of  whose  systems  are  already  consider- 
ably depressed ;  and  in  this  statement  we  shall  find  a  probable  expla- 
nation of  the  beneficial  effects  claimed  to  be  obtained  from  the  applica- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  solutions  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  alcohol,  etc.,  tc 
recent  wounds. 

Constitutional  Treatment  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  inflamma- 
tion finds  a  favorite  and  congenial  soil  in  that  condition  which  we  de- 
nominate "  good  health."  It  is  equally  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  is 
nourished  and  sustained  only  by  plethora  of  the  vascular  system,  or 
tljat  it  flourishes  especially  in  those  whose  vital  forces  are  above  the 
normal  standard,  or  whose  vital  processes  are  in  a  state  of  abnormal 
activity. 

These  opinions  regarding  the  sources  of  inflammation  are  probaljly 
never  correct  as  applied  to  the  chronic  forms ;  they  are  very  seldom  cor- 
rect as  applied  to  those  forms  which  depend  upon  blood-poisoning,  oi 
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general  dyscrasy,  and  they  are  often  incorrect  as  applied  to  acute 
phlegmonous  inflammations  of  a  non-specific  character. 

The  fact  is,  that  inflammations  of  all  grades  and  forms  are  most  often 
originated  iii  persons  who  are  feeble,  debilitated,  or  even  anaemic.  More- 
over, the  course  of  an  acute  inflanunation  in  such  a  person  is  the  most 
violent,  rapid,  and  destructive.  Peritonitis,  ensuing  upon  exhausting 
hfiemorrhages  after  cliildbirth,  the  destructive  comeitis  following  choler- 
aic discharges,  and  tlie  central,  corneal "  starvation  ulcer  "  of  imperfect- 
ly nourished  children,  are  no  more  illustrative  examples  than  come 
daily  under  the  notice  of  almost  every  practitioner. 

If  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  condition  of  plethora,  or  a  certain  so-call- 
ed "  exaltation  of  vitality,"  may  in  some  exceptional  cases  predispose  to 
inflammation,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  perfect  hea.th  never  does.  In- 
flammation finds  little  or  no  support  in  a  system  where  all  the  organs 
perform  their  functions  in  a  quiet  and  perfect  manner.  If  in  such  a 
condition  of  the  body  inflammation  is  by  chance  awakened,  it  will  soon 
die  out  spontaneously  for  lack  of  nourishment ;  and  if  we  were  required 
to  formularize  the  general  treatment  of  both  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, it  would  be  in  these  words :  "  Maintain  or  restore  to  the  gen- 
eral system  perfect  health." 

Bleeding. — But  if  in  any  case  the  surgeon  is  persuaded  that  this  mor- 
bid action  is  maintained  by  an  excess  of  vital  fluids  or  of  vital  functions, 
let  him  bleed  his  patient.  There  is  certainly  no  other  way  in  which 
their  reduction  can  be  so  promptly  and  so  completely  accomplished. 
The  fact,  however,  that  surgeons  and  physicians  do  not  to-day  bleed 
their  patients  so  freely  who  are  suffering  under  inflammation,  must  be 
accepted  as  evidence  that  observation  has  taught  them  what  their 
theories  have  not,  namely,  that  general  phlogosis  is  not  very  often  a  cause 
of  inflammation.  Practice  has  at  length  ceased  to  be  controlled  by  9. 
false  doctrine. 

If  the  patient  laboring  under  acute  inflammation  has  a  gross  and 
turgid  look,  such  as  is  often  presented  by  persons  of  inordinate  appe- 
tites, accompanied  with  great  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  it 
may  be  proper  at  an  early  period,  and  before  effusions  have  taken  place 
to  a  great  extent,  to  abstract  blood  from  the  general  circulation  ;  but  if 
the  person  is  accustomed  to  drink  habitually,  yet  with  moderation, 
wine,  ale,  or  alcoholic  liquors,  bleeding  must  be  practised  with  caution ; 
and  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  such  stimulants  daily  in  excess, 
or  has  been  lately  in  a  debauch,  bleeding  is  wholly  inadmissible ;  and 
in  advanced  life,  also,  when  the  processes  of  repair  and  of  conservation 
are  feeble,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  single  large  bleeding  may 
induce  a  permanent  and  perhaps  fatal  exhaustion.  For  the  rest,  we 
must  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  to  decide  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  bleed,  only  reminding  him  again  that  blood-letting  is  a  sik)- 
liative  remedy  of  great  power,  and  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  inflammation  may  generally  ])e  treated  successfully  without  its  aid 
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Giiharfuui  have  probably  a  wider  application  than  any  other  class  oi 
ooQStittitif^nal  retnediest  in  the  case  we  are  considering. 

They  are  useful,  first,  by  removing  from  the  stomach  and  Viowela 
Quwboleftome  ingesta,  and  acrid  fffical  accumulations.     Second,  by  in- 

*  the  setTCtions  from  die  gastric  and  intestinal  glands,  and  from 
a..  .  -  glands,  such  as  the  liver  and  pancreas,  which  minister  to  di- 
geetioQ  and  assimilation-  Third,  by  their  action  m  revellents ;  operar 
ttng  upon  an  exten&ive  surface  which  is  in  immediate  snnpathy  with 

oi^nic  system  of  nerve-s,  they  are  capable  of  exerting  a  most  pow- 
q1  iiiiltience  in  %vithdra>ving  nervous  action  from  other  and  remote 
Tiody< 

*  ^Tr  .  At  the  same  time  that  surgeons  have  become  more  con- 
aervative  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  they  liave  also  abandoned  in  a  great 
moiiiinre  its  natural  allies,  such  a^  the  taitmte  of  antimony  and  ijiecacn- 
mnlii*  Employed  with  discretion,  these,  and  other  Bimilar  therapeuti- 
cal agvjnts,  have  often  proved  usefuU  especially  in  the  acute  inflamma' 
dons  of  robust  adults;  but  their  ability  to  do  gfxid,  when  employed 
indiscriminately,  seems  quite  counterbalanced  by  their  ability  to  do 
bamif  and  their  decline  in  public  favor  ought  to  be  accepted  as  e\^dence 
that  this  impression  is  not  without  fonndation. 

I}uxji?iOretics^  such  as  the  several  combinations  of  opium  witli  nanse^ 
aots,  and  the  various  stimulating  diaphoretics^  have  a  limited  apphca- 
don,  especially  when  tlie  inflammatory  action  is  accompanied  with  on- 
imal  heat  and  dr\ite^  of  the  skin. 

XHur<.'tic$^  as  another  means  of  eliminating  peccant  humors,  are 
excellent  aids  and  supplements  to  diaphoretics. 

Opiufn^  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  is  indicated  whei'e  pains^  rest- 
eaa,  or  ^v  '  tre  predominating  symptoms, 

Nalriiion  Uum,     Finally,  in  all  ciises  where  tlie  patients 

mro  f«?eble,  pale,  aniemie,  or  sufFeriug  under  blood  poisons,  nutrition  is 
Cbe  first  I  ■  "t  important  general  mmedy,  and  in  tliese  cases  also, 
tcmics  aiii  uuts  ai*e  important  just  so  far  as  they  may  aid  diges- 

tiiin  and  consequently  nutrition.  They  must,  therefore,  be  employed 
with  moderation ;  and  tliey  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  rendered 
pftlatable  and  grateful  to  the  stomach. 


Bbotion  3.— CnRoiac  Ikflammatton. 


The  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  implies,  in  general,  either  a 

continnanc^  of  its  cause,  or  some  fault  in  the  geneml  svistem.     In  by 

far  the  lai^gest  proportion  of  cases,  the  original  cause  has  been  removed 

or  baa  eeaaed  to  act,  and  the  condititm  of  the  general  system  is  alone 

iblefor  the  persistence  of  the  malady.     If  this  were  m't  s<n  these 

illations  would  in  moat  cases  disappear  spontaneously,  under  the 

sitjhiral  restorative  powers  of  the  organs  affected.    With  this  view  of  the 

>j©ct  we  are  prepared  to  understand  why  they  do  not  yield  more  rear 
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dily  to  local  treatment ;  and  why,  even  under  well-directed  const itn- 
tional  treatment,  they  so  often  prove  intractable.  They  demand  noth- 
ing less  than  a  complete  restoration  of  health  and  of  constitutional  vigor. 

Constitutional  Treatment — ^The  prominence  given  in  the  preced- 
ing observation  to  the  condition  of  the  general  system,  as  a  cause  of 
chronic  inflammation,  and  as  a  ground  of  its  maintenance,  renders  it 
proper  that  the  treatment  of  the  general  system  should  be  first  consider- 
ed ;  but  the  deviations  from  health  are  so  various,  and  the  causes  of  these 
deviations  are  so  much  more  various,  it  will  be  impossible  to  indicate 
fully  all  the  proper  therapeutical  means.  Fortunately,  however,  a  vast 
majority  of  these  cases,  although  they  may  differ  widely  in  the  special 
pathological  characters  of  the  constitutional  dyscrasy,  may  be  classified 
clinically  as  examples  of  enfeebled  constitutions,  and  as  demanding 
therefore  nutrients,  tonics,  and  perhaps  stimulants.  Scrofulous  inflam- 
mations may  demand  iodine ;  syphilitic  inflammations  may  demand  mer- 
cury; inflammations  depending  upon  blood  poisoning  may  demand 
other  special  agents  for  their  successful  elimination,  but  nearly  all  alike 
demand  nutrition.  Emaciation,  pallor,  loss  of  appetite,  muscular  debil- 
ity, with  nervous  irritability,  and  in  some  cases  an  irregular  hectic  fever, 
constitute  the  tout  ensembls  of  these  pitiable  cases.  The  portrait  an- 
swers equally  for  the  closet  and  pulpit-worn  clergyman,  suffering  with 
chix>nic  bronchitis;  for  the  broken-down  inebriate,  or  the  scrofulous 
child,  led  from  dispensary  to  hospital  with  chronic  ophthalmitis ;  for 
the  boy  halting  with  chronic  synovitis ;  for  the  woman,  the  victim  of 
civilization,  the  heir  to  wealth  and  luxury,  suffering  and  childless  from 
chronic  metritis. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  such  hygienic  means  as  air,  light,  ex- 
ercise, an  abundance  of  plain,  nutritious  food,  tonics,  and  possibly  stim- 
ulants to  aid  nutrition,  freedom  from  perplexing  cares  or  mental  distur- 
bances of  any  kind ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  found  out-of-doors,  on  the  mountains,  upon  the  sea-shore, 
in  the  saddle,  and  almost  anywhere  but  in  houses,  hospitals,  or  drug- 


As  to  the  specific  causes  of  general  dyscrasy,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mention  only  a  few  as  illustrative  examples,  such  as  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidney ;  the  strumous,  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and 
gouty  diatheses ;  with  all  the  various  forms  of  septicaemia,  or  blood- 
poisoning. 

Local  Treatment. — While  constitutional  means  are  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  most  chronic  inflammations,  local  means  are  also  often  val 
uable  as  auxiliaries ;  and  in  some  few  cases  they  are  indispensable,  as 
means  of  interrupting  a  catenation  of  morbid  processes  which  have 
become  habitual,  and  which  retain  a  power  of  self-continuance  and 
propagation. 

Cold  and  other  direct  sedatives  possess  a  limited  value  in  this  class 
of  inflammations.    If  they  do  occasionally  prove  serviceable,  it  is  rather 
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by  the  reaction  which  they  induce,  than  by  virtue  of  any  proper!  y 
which  they  possess  as  sedatives. 

Siimulanta  applied  locally — and  under  this  class  I  venture  to  include 
all  remedies  which  on  application  cause  a  sensation  of  heat  or  of  smart- 
uig — are  not  limited,  as  in  their  application  to  acute  inflammations,  to 
certain  tissues,  and  to  specific  varieties;  but  they  may  be  employed 
generally  with  advantage  in  nearly  or  quite  all  forms  of  chronic  inflam- 
mations, even  in  open  woimds  of  ^e  soft  tissues,  in  articulations,  and  in 
the  interior  of  bony  structures. 

Counter-irritants^  which  are  supposed  to  act  by  establishing  new 
points  of  irritation,  and  in  this  manner  to  withdraw  somewhat  propor- 
tionately from  the  irritation  existing  in  the  parts  diseased,  are  certainly 
sometimes  useful ;  but  when  employed  indiscriminately  they  are  com- 
petent to  do  much  harm.  By  the  pain  and  exhausting  discharges  which 
tliey  frequently  occasion,  they  harass  and  enfeeble  the  patients,  inflicting 
mure  irritation  upon  the  general  system  than  they  abstract  from  the 
diseased  structures,  and  thus  defeat  the  most  important  aim  of  all 
ti^eatment,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 

Blisters,  setons,  the  moxa,  the  hot  iron,  pustulation  with  croton  oil, 
or  with  the  ointment  of  antimony,  tinctm*e  of  iodine,  and  the  cupping 
glass,  are  among  the  means  employed  by  surgeons  to  produce  counter- 
irritation  ;  and  whichever  is  used,  the  surgeon  will  take  care  not  to  ap- 
ply them  too  near  the  inflamed  structures,  nor  to  continue  their  use 
when  they  cause  much  and  continued  suffering,  or  even  marked  dis- 
quiet. 

Compressionj  accomplished  in  various  ways,  by  bandages,  adhesive 
strips,  sponges,  and  elastic  bands,  when  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  inflammation,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  judgment  as  when  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation.  It  seldom  does  harm, 
and  it  certainly  often  aids  materially  in  dispersing  the  products  of  iu- 
flanmiation. 

£est. — ^Examples  may  be  furnished  in  which  rest  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation ;  thus,  for  illustration, 
where  inflamed  interarticular  synovial  membranes  are,  at  the  same  time, 
undergoing  ulcerative  degeneration.  Eest  is  important  in  these  cases 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  motion  causes  such  intense  pain  as  to  in- 
evitably increase  the  local  and  general  disturbance ;  and  second,  be- 
cause in  these  cases  anchylosis,  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  synovial 
eac,  and  of  the  interarticular  spaces,  is  the  most  reliable  alternative  and 
resource  known  to  snidery  for  the  termination  of  the  inflammation. 
Motion  breaks  up  the  new  and  reparative  tissue,  and  prevents  the  con- 
solidation. 

Probably  there  are  a  few  other  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  extreme 
morbid  irritability  of  the  structures  inflamed,  temporary  rest  may  prove 

useful. 
Motion  and  Use. — ^Nothing,  however,  is  better  established  than  that 
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motion,  either  passive  or  Active,  or  the  use  of  an  organ,  so  as  to  re 
awaken  its  normal  f imctional  activity,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  loca. 
means  of  cnring  chronic  inflammation. 

Simple  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee  or  ankle  joint  may  perhaps  Ik 
cnred  while  the  limb  is  at  rest ;  but  wo  have  seen  multitudes  of  caseE 
which  during  many  months  and  years  of  rest  had  made  no  advance 
towards  recovery,  but  which  were  permanently  cured  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  when  the  patients  were  compelled  to  use  their  limba.  Such 
attempts  are  always  at  first  painful,  and  not  unf requently  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  temporary  aggravation  of  the  inflammation ;  but  a  per- 
sistence in  rubbing  and  flexing  the  joints,  and  in  walking  or  othemrifle 
using  the  limbs,  seldom  fails  to  accomplish  relief  or  a  cure. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  sometimes  how  much  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  these  procedures  may  be  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  general 
condition,  resulting  from  out-door  exercise ;  but  we  have  met  with 
examples  in  which  passive  motion  alone  has  ^ected  a  marked  and 
speedy  improvement. 

The  chronic  inflammations  of  muscles  require  daily  and  almost  oon^ 
stant  use ;  and  this  must  be  practised  notwithstanding  the  pain  which 
it  ine\dtably  occasions. 

Section  4. — ^Erysipelatous  Inflammation. 
Byn.— BryftipeUs,   (&.O.) 

Causes. — ^It  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  erysipelatous  inflamma 
tion  implies  always  a  blood-poisoning,  or  at  least  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluids.  In  many  cases  the  character  of  this  blood- 
poisoning  is  apparent ;  as  where  it  depends  upon  contagion,  or  upon 
the  presence  of  urea  in  the  circulation. 

Its  most  common  seat  is  the  tegumentary  structures,  but  it  may 
occur  in  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  and  probably  in  most  other 
structures  of  the  body  which  are  continuous.  Pyemia,  which  so  often 
ensues  upon  phlebitis,  has  been  regarded  by  many  pathologists  as  one 
form  of  diffuse  erysipelas ;  so  also  has  puerperal  peritonitis  and  dif- 
fuse inflammation  of  tiie  absorbents. 

Symptoms. — ^Erysipelas  is  attended  generally  by  more  or  less  fever ; 
and  in  severe  cases  the  fever  almost  invanably  assumes  a  low  type. 
Occurring  in  tegumentary  structures,  it  is  cliaracterized  by  rapid  diffu- 
sion, by  a  bright  red,  dusky,  and  sometimes  yellowish  color  of  the  skin, 
by  vesications,  and  burning  pains.  When  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
structure  becomes  involved,  abundant  serous  effusions  take  place,  fol- 
lowed often  by  rapid  yet  imperfect  suppuration,  and  by  gangrene,  espe- 
cially of  the  loose  connective  tissue.  Li  the  variety  last  mentioned,  the 
skin  has  usually  a  hard,  brawny  feel,  indicating  great  effusion  of  both 
aerum  and  lymph  into  the  several  tegumentary  layers. 
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Varieties. — Erysipelas  has  been  divided  into  traumatic  and  idio- 
oathic,  according  as  it  occurs  in  connection  with  or  independent  of 
wounds ;  into  simple  and  malignant ;  into  cutaneous,  cellular  (diffuse 
cellulitis),  and  cellulo-cutaneous.  The  traumatic  variety  is  that  with 
which  the  surgeon  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Traumatio  Hry^pthoL 

Trauxnatio  Erysipelas  occurs  most  ofter  'n  crowded  hospitals,  and 
especially  in  wards  filled  with  suppurating  wounds,  or  which  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  apartments  containing  crises  of  puerperal  peritonitis;  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  often  spreads  by  contagion  or  by  infection. 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit  mentioning  in  this  connection,  as  evidence  of  tlie 
intimate  relations  existing  between  puerperal  peritonitis  and  erysipelas, 
that  erysipelas  is  equally  capable  of  conveying  to  the  lying-in  woman 
puerperal  peritonitis.  Certain  seasons  of  the  year  seem  to  predispose  to 
its  occuri-ence,  and  its  irruptions  are  most  frequent  and  violent  during  the 
pi^evalence  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  Fei'sons  accustomed  to  the 
free  use  of  stimulating  liquors,  whether  beer,  wine,  or  alcoholic  drinks, 
arc  peculiarly  liable  to  its  attacks.  Feeble,  ancemic  persons,  and  those 
whose  cellular  tissue  is  loaded  with  serum,  are  equally  liable.  Affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  and  especially  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes,  are 
known  to  be  active  predisposing  causes. 

Erysipelas  is  more  liable  to  ensue  upon  wounds  of  certain  portions  of 
the  body,  and  of  certain  structures,  than  of  others.  This  is  especially 
true  of  wounds  of  the  scalp,  and  of  wounds  of  dense  fibrous  structures 
in  most  parts  of  the  body. 

Wounds  in  which  suppuration  is  well  established  are  not  so  liable  to 
erysipelas  as  recent  wounds ;  imless  they  are  improperly  subjected  to 
irritation,  by  probing,  by  attempts  to  remove  fragments  of  bone,  or  by 
other  mechanical  interference. 

Symptoms. — ^When  erj^sipelas  is  about  to  attack  a  wound,  the  surface 
Sometimes  becomes  more  dry  than  usual ;  but  in  most  cases  the  fluids, 
without  diminishing  in  quantity,  become  thinner,  and  more  offensive ; 
they  assume  the  character  of  ichor ;  and  if  pus  has  hitherto  been  pres- 
ent in  abundance,  it  sensibly  diminishes,  or  entirely  disappears.  Frank, 
Chomel,  and  others  observe  also  that  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  neigh- 
Iwring  lymphatic  glands  is  an  invariable  prodrome  ;  and  they  regard 
tliis  circumstance,  therefore,  as  pathogi\omonic.  Rigors,  with  a  certain, 
amount  of  general  r.ialaisej  are  also  very  constant  precursors. 

Soon  a  blush  of  nidness,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  elevation  of 
tlie  skin,  or  oedema,  is  seen  spreaviing  outwards  into  the  sound  skin, 
sometimes  with  defined  margins ;  at  other  times  the  redness  and  oedema 
are  insensibly  lost  in  the  adjacent  tissues. 

In  mild  cases,  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  dermoid  tissue, 
constituting  the  cutaneous  form,  the  redness  spreads  quite  as  rapidly  as 
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in  more  severe  cases,  and  may  invade  an  equal  extent  of  surface,  but  il 
soon  begins  to  fade  out  at  certain  points,  and  disappears  without  either 
suppuration  or  gangrene.  It  may  disappear  wholly  in  one  portion  of 
the  integument  and  reappear  in  another,  constituting  the  "  erratic " 
form  of  the  malady ;  or  it  may  make  a  sudden  metastasis  from  the  sur- 
face to  some  internal  organ.  Both  of  these  latter  forms  are  to  be 
regarded  with  some  apprehension. 

In  more  severe  cases,  involving  alone  the  cellular  tissue,  denomi- 
nated usually  "  difPuse  cellulitis,"  or  involving  both  the  cellular  and  der- 
moid tissues,  and  known  generally  as  the  "  phlegmonous "  variety,  ex- 
tensive subcutaneous  suppuration  with  gangrene  is  quite  comimou. 
Parts  having  a  loose  and  abundant  cellular  tissue,  and  underljTDsj  a 
tliin,  delicate  tegumentary  covering,  such  as  the  eye-lids  and  the  scro- 
tum, are  exceedingly  apt  to  slough. 

In  these  latter  cases  a  low  typhoid  fever  usually  accompanies  the 
local  manifestations,  attended  not  infrequently  with  delirium  and  coma. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  attacking  the  scalp  or  face  is  especially  prone 
.to  develop  at  an  early  period  cerebral  symptoms. 

All  inflammations  have  a  tendency  to  self-limitation,  or  to  sponta- 
neous termination,  either  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  textural  death ; 
but  this  tendency  is  more  marked  in  erysipelas  than  in  most  other  forms 
of  inflammation :  the  period  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  in  those 
cases  which  are  left  to  pm'sue  their  own  course,  undisturbed  by  thera- 
peutical means,  being  usually  from  about  five  or  seven  to  fourteen  days 
This  will  perhaps  explain  why  so  many  and  such  incompatible  mea 
•sures  have  from  time  to  time  obtained  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  ery 
sipelas. 

Treatment. — ^First  in  order  are  the  preventive  means ;  and  these 
consist,  first,  in  such  general  hygienic  measures  as  pure  air,  wholesome 
diet,  and,  in  short,  in  the  adoption  of  whatever  means  are  calculated  to 
insure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  general  system ;  second,  in  the 
removal  of  all  local  sources  of  contagion  or  of  infection ;  third,  in  with- 
iholding  from  the  wound  all  provocations  or  new  sources  of  irritation. 
Among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  traumatic  erysipelas  is  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  sutures  which  hold  the  lips  of  a  wound  in  a  state  of  un- 
natural tension ;  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  erysipelatous  blush 
•they  should  be  cut  and  removed ;  it  is  better  in  most  cases  not  to  em- 
ploy them  where  coaptation  demands  that  the  tissues  shall  be  held  with 
a  violent  strain.  They  should  be  omitted  also  in  persons  whose  condi- 
tion implies  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  erysipelas ;  and  upon  the 
scalp,  where  experience  has  shown  that  this  form  of  inflammation  is 
•especially  prone  to  occur. 

Adhesive  plasters,  also,  and  tightly  applied  bandages,  are  quite  often 
.active  determining  causes ;  partly  in  contsequence  of  their  mechanical 
pressure,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  confinement  of  the  acrid 
discharges  which  ther  occasion. 
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In  very  feeble  and  anaemic  persons,  exliauBted  by  long-contimied 
dt^dbai^ges,  inflammation  of  the  same  character  is  occasionally  develojjed 
by  simply  probing  the  wound,  or  by  an  attempt  to  remove  a  loose 
spicnlum  of  bone.  During  tlie  late  civil  war  I  met  with  nnmeroufi 
fiaftfw  in  which  euch  slight  pix^vocatione  have  caused  fatal  eryBipelatoua 
inflammations.  « 

Afi  local  remedial  means^  by  common  consent  among  enrgeont?^  that 
cl»9d  of  applications  has  been  employed  which  are  more  or  less  itimulat- 
ing,  and  which  I  have  chosen  to  designate  as  i7\direet  sed^itives.  Some 
of  these  have  been  gnpposed  to  poseess  antiseptic  properties,  which  ena 
ble  tbemgpecifically  \jo  antidote  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 
opon  which  the  inflammation  remotely  depends;  such  remedies,  forex- 
ample,  as  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  the  spirita 
cif  turi>ent5ne.  But  while  it  may  fairly  be  considered  a  question  in 
dispute  whether  these  remedies,  or  any  others  yet  discovered,  possess 
anj"  specific  influence,  it  is  undeniable  tliat  they  often  prove  service- 
able ;  bat  perhaps  no  more  so  than  alcohol  and  water  applied  through 
tlie  medium  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  or  than  nitmte  of  silver,  ap- 
plied of  such  strength  as  to  blacken  the  surface  of  the  skin;  indeed, 
Hoth  nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  icKHne  will,  in  scmie  mild,  super- 
ficial cases,  arrest  the  progress  of  the  malady,  if  only  applied  to  the 
aomid  ftkin  around  the  entire  circumfci*ence  of  the  inflamed  tisstie. 
As  wlien  a  comiter-fire  on  the  prairies  arrests  the  progress  of  tJie. 
flamf^  l>ecau8e  no  material  is  left  upon  which  the  fire  may  feed,  so 
in  this  case  the  burning  of  the  healthy  textures  seems  to  have  destroyed 
that  natural  irritability  upon  which  the  disease  in  some  measure  sub- 
fiists. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add,  that  I  have  aeen  a  great  many  cases  of 
mild  erj^sipelas  brought  tc^»  a  speedy  and  favorable  termination  by  the 
application  of  clotJis  moistened  in  tepid  water.  In  hospital  practice 
t'  '  '  f<^r  is  in  the^se  cases  ray  usual  resource;  and  it  would  be  diffi* 
L  lie  to  say  that  it  has  not  served  its  puqx>8e^  as  well  as  any  of 

ibe  stimulating,  or  ao-called  antiseptic  applications. 

Moderate  pressure^  made  by  a  neatly  ajiplied  bandage,  if  employed 
within  tbe  first  two  or  three  days,  has  been  sometimes  fuund  captihle  of 
arresting  tlie  progress  of  the  inflammation ;  and  collodion,  laid  freely 
OTOT  til©  Burface,  is  said  to  liave  accomplished  the  same  purpose.  The 
practice  does  not,  however,  at  present  receive  ray  endorsement,  since  I 
have  never  seen  it  tried,  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  capable  of  doing 
harm  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases* 

IncimimM, — Ab  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  suppuration  has 
taken  place  in  the  subcut^meous  tissue,  long  incisions  should  be  made 
freely  thrf>iigh  the  tense  tegiimentary  coverings.  It  is  even  pi-oper  to 
do  this  sometimes  when  the  presence  of  pus  is  not  well  declai-ed,  if  the 
skin  10  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  especially  if  it  has  assumed  a 
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dark,  purplish  color.  In  examples  of  diffuse  cellulitis,  constituting 
one  of  the  most  grave  varieties  of  tegumentary  erysipelas,  incisions 
ought  to  be  practised  when  the  skin  is  very  tense,  without  reference  to 
its  color. 

In  both  the  cellular  and  cellulo-cutaneous  varieties,  the  general  ab- 
sence of  a  fibrinous  deposit  permits  the  pus,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  to  spread  widely,  and  by  destroying  the  cel- 
lular connection  of  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  leads  inevitably 
to  its  devitalization ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  suppurative  action,  the 
pus  is  deposited  everywhere  through  the  cellular  tissue,  yet  at  no 
point  in  sufficient  quantity,  perhaps,  to  be  indicated  by  fluctuation  ; 
possibly  its  presence  may  be  recognized  by  a  certain  quaggy  feel ;  but 
inasmuch  as  something  is  generally  gained  by  the  relief  of  tension 
afforded  by  incisions,  the  surgeon  is  in  very  little  danger  of  making  his 
incisions  too  soon. 

The  constitutional  treatment  has  already  in  some  measure  been 
anticipated  in  the  recommendation  of  general  preventive  hygienic 
measures.  The  same  measures  are  equally  important  therapeutically. 
Patients  suffering  under  erj'sipelas  demand  first  of  all  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  air.  Nutrition,  also,  is  of  primary  importance ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  presence  of  acrid  and 
unwholesome  ingesta  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  render  it 
necessary  to  precede  the  attempts  at  alimentation  by  a  single  brisk  cathar- 
tic. It  must  be  well  understood,  however,  that  evacuation,  and  not 
depletion,  is  the  end  to  be  attained;  and  that,  after  the  first  efficient  evac- 
uation, it  will  be  only  required  to  secure,  by  the  aid  of  mild  aperients, 
or  otherwise,  one  movement  of  the  bowels  daily. 

Nutrition  must  be  sustained  by  animal  broths,  eggs,  milk,  and  such 
other  articles  of  food  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
best  adapted  to  the  supply  of  textural  waste. 

Stimulants,  such  as  wine,  ale,  porter,  and  milk  punch,  are  to  be  given 
cautiously.  They  are  properly  only  aids  to  alimentation ;  and  if  the 
stomach  is  burdened  by  them,  or  the  general  system  unduly  excited, 
their  legitimate  purpose  is  not  only  defeated,  but  they  do  harm. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  of  extreme  exhaustion  in  this 
disease,  as  probably  there  are  in  all  other  diseases,  in  which,  as  the 
exception,  stimulants  may  be  employed  in  larger  quantities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  an  artificial  action  of  the  vital  forces,  until  nutrients, 
wliich  enter  the  system  more  slowly,  can  have  time  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  repairs.  They  act  in  such  cases  as  temporary  buoys,  hut  thoy 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat  long. 

As  a  tonic,  we  can  recommend  quinine  with  the  tincture  of  the  ses 
quichloridc  of  iron,  according  to  the  following  formula : — IJ.  Quinisa 
Bulph.,  gr.  xxxii. ;  tr.  ferri  sesquichlor.,  f  3  i. ;  aqu®  f  3  iv.  M.  Of 
which  one  teaspoonful  may  be  given  every  four  hours,  in  water. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

ABSCESS. 
ByjL — ^AbBcaMtui,  (R.  O.) 

Sdpftkation  oonstittites  one  of  the  so-called  "  terminations  "  of  in- 
fiamination. 

What  is  known  among  surgeons  as  healthy  or  "  laudable  "  pus,  is  a 
compound  substance,  composed  of  pus  globules  and  serum.  In  this 
crude  state,  as  seen  on  the  surface  of  healthy  wounds,  it  is  a  light  cream- 
colored  fluid,  inodorous,  heavier  tlian  water,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  1*021  to  1'040,  insoluble  in  water,  coagulable  by  alcohol, 
hydroehlorate  of  ammonia,  and  by  heat  It  midergoes  putrefaction 
verj'  slowly. 

Pus  globules,  microscopically  and  chemically,  are  nearly  or  quite 
identical  with  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  with  lymph,  mucous, 
and  chyle  corpuscles.  They  have  received,  therefore,  the  common 
appellation  of  leucocytes.  These  globules  are  spherical  or  ovoid,  vary- 
ing from  7^  to  y^  of  a  line  in  diameter.  They  have  generally  been 
described  as  consisting  of  an  outer  wall  or  cell  membrane,  enclosing  one 
or  more  nuclei,  oil  globules,  and  minute  granules ;  but  the  existence  of 
a  defined  cell  wall  has  lately  been  denied,  and  their  precise  construction 
limy  therefore  be  said  to  be  at  present  undetermined. 

Fig.    1.  Fig.    2. 


Banw,  after  addition  of  aoetic  add. 

Treated  with  water  under  the  microscope  they  absorb  a  portion,  ana 
become  larger  and  more  transparent  Treated  with  acetic  acid  they 
become  still  more  transparent,  and  the  nuclei  are  rendered  more  dis- 
tinct 

The  serum  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  elements ;  some  of 
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which  are  not  invariably  present,  and  all  of  which  are  unequal  in  iheir 
relative  proportions  in  different  specimens ;  these  differences  depending 
upon  the  varying  conditions  under  which  the  pus  is  formed.  Chemical 
analysis  and  microscopical  observations  have  determined  tlie  presence 
of  water,  and  of  mineral  salts,  such  as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  or  com- 
mon salt,  the  phosphates  and  the  sulphates ;  of  fat,  cholcecerin,  pyin, 
and  albumen;  sometimes  there  are  present  small  portions  of  fibrin, 
globules  of  blood,  and  molecular  granules. 

The  source  of  pus  corpuscles  is  not  yet  definitely  ascertained 
Among  the  earlier  opinions  entertained  we  may  enumerate  the  doc- 
trines which  ascribed  its  production  to  a  disintegration  or  dissolution 
of  the  solids,  to  decomposition  of  the  serum,  and  to  changes  in  the 
coagulating  lymph ;  and  still  later,  to  secretion,  the  vessels  of  the  part 
inflamed  being  supposed  to  assume  an  action  analogous  to  that  of  the 
glandular  system,  causing  thus  a  morbid  secretion.  Tliis  latter  theory, 
suggested  first  by  Simpson  in  1722,  received  an  apparent  confirmation 
in  the  observations  of  Gendrin,  who  discovered  witliin  the  capillaries 
of  an  inflamed  tissue  white  corpuscles  resembling  pus  globules.  Sub- 
sequently, it  having  been  ascertained  that  these  white  corpuscles 
constituted  an  invariable  element  of  normal  blood,  a  new  theory 
arose,  which  to  the  present  moment  counts  a  large  number  of  ad- 
herents, namely,  that  pus  corpuscles  are  merely  extravasated  colorless 
blood-cells,  which  have  escaped  by  a  species  of  endosmosis. 

Eoldtansky,  with  a  certain  number  of  followers,  holds,  at  the  present 
time,  that  pus  is  an  albmninous  exudate,  out  of  which,  like  other 
elementary  bodies,  the  pus-cell  is  developed  by  virtue  of  a  specific 
conversion,  but  that  it  is  never  developed  out  of  or  at  tlie  expense  of 
fibrin-exudate. 

Virchow,  author  of  the  celebrated  doctrine  omnis  celltda  e  eeUvHoj 
recognizes  in  the  pus  corpuscles  neither  a  vital  secretion,  nor  a  dissolu- 
tion of  structure,  nor  a  metamorphosis  of  plasma,  but  only  imperfect 
development,  an  aborted  or  immature  cell  growth,  the  result  of  precipi- 
tous action ;  and  which,  while  it  was  designed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
growth  and  repair,  has  fallen  short  of  its  function,  and  is  rejected. 
Fui-thennoi-e,  he  observes  that  these  imperfect  cell  growths  are  the 
product,  exclusively,  of  the  connective  tissue ;  that  is  to  say,  pus  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  connective  tissue  alone. 

The  question  whether  pus  is  ever  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  cir^ 
dilation,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  its  formation. 

We  may  state  that  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  pus  oor 
puscles,  as  such,  are  never  absorbed  ;  but  that  after  undergoing  certain 
changes,  presently  to  be  described,  all  the  elements  composing  pus  may 
return  to  the  circulation  ;  yet  examples  of  the  spontaneous  disappearance 
of  purulent  collections  by  disintegration  and  absorption  are  certainly 
very  rare.  Its  absorption  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  first, 
the  serum  and  salts,  constituting  the  most  fluid  narts,  are  removed; 
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lecond,  the  pus  corpuscles  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegra- 
tion ;  finally,  the  pus  corpuscles,  thus  metamorphosed  and  fluidified,  are 
absorbed  also.  In  other  cases  the  serum  alone  is  absorbed,  and  the 
i>alt8,  with  the  desiccated  pus  corpuscles,  remain ;  the  pus  corpuscles, 
when  thus  separated  from  the  serum,  dried  and  aggregated,  forming  a 
cheesy  mass,  resembling  very  much  tubercular  deposits ;  the  salts  when 
not  absorbetl  remaining  as  cretaceous  layers  or  nodules. 

Pus  may  form  upon  the  free  surface,  or  within  a  circumscribed 
cavity.    In  the  latter  case  it  is  termed  an  abscess. 

Acnt«  Abacau. 

When  pus  is  formed  within  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ,  or  in  a  shut 
cavity,  as  the  result  of  acute  inflammation,  it  is  termed  an  acute  ab- 
scess. Tlie  symptoms  which  precede  its  occurrence  are,  therefore,  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation* 

The  actual  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  indicated  by  a  subsidence  of 
the  pain  and  of  the  general  febrile  disturbance.  The  pain  is  not  only 
aijated  in  severity,  but  it  becomes  less  acute,  and  is  converted  into  a 
sensation  of  weight  and  tension.  WThen  the  pus  has  formed  near  the 
sur&ce  the  inflammatory  tumor  becomes  more  pointed,  and  fluctuates 
or  feels  soft  under  pressure  made  by  tlie  flnger,  while  the  base  of  the 
swelling  for  a  time  increases  in  hardness.  As  the  matter  approaches 
the  surface  the  apex  loses  its  intense  red  color,  a  small  vesication  usu- 
ally occurs  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  finally  the  cutis  is  perforated  by  a 
minute  round  hole,  which  is  afterwards  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ulcerative  action.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  of  the  mat- 
ter strangulates  the  superincumbent  tissues  to  such  a  degree  tliat  an 
actual  slough  is  fonned,  and  the  abscess  is  evacuated  more  suddenly. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  abscess,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  is  f  i^uently  announced  by  a  chill ;  and  sometimes  by 
several  successive  chills  occurring  at  in*egular  intervals.  These  chills 
are  more  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  a  iier\'ous,  delicate  constitution, 
but  especially  when  matter  forms  in  certain  organs  having  extensive 
vital  sympathies,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ovaries,  in  the  liver,  and 
kidneys. 

When  pus  forms  remote  from  the  surface,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
sight  or  touch,  the  subsidence  of  the  general  fever,  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  pain,  the  chills,  and  sometimes  the  copious  sweats  con- 
Btitute  our  sole  means  of  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Pus,  having  formed  within  the  interior  of  the  body, 
tends  to  approach  the  surface,  but  when  certain  structures  are  interpos 
ed,  such  as  bones,  tendons,  or  fascial,  it  may  be  tamed  aside  and  com 
pelled  into  other  routes.  In  whatever  direction  pus  travels,  if  the 
system  is  in  an  average  condition  of  health;  it  seldom  penetrates  the 
periosteum  and  perforates  the  bone  when  its  source  is  superficial  tc 
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these  structures ;  nor  does  it  usually  sever  tendons,  blood-vessels,  or 
nerves  ;  nor  is  it  disposed  to  empty  itself  into  shut  cavities,  such  as  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  ;  but  its  pi^ogress  is  preceded  by 
wliat  might  be  represented  as  a  solid  cylinder  of  adliesive  inflamma- 
tion, tlirough  the  centre  of  which,  in  a  safe  but  often  somewhat  duvious 
course,  it  advances  to  its  destination.  AVlien  pus  forms  ^vith  gi*eat 
rapidity,  or  in  systems  greatly  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  abscess  may 
not  be  limited  or  preceded  by  adhesive  inflammati<»i,  consequently 
the  pus  may  infiltrate  the  ai*colar  and  other  tissues  in  every  direction ; 
and  by  rapid  disintegration  of  the  structures  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  arteries  and  veins  may  be  divided,  the  bone  exposed,  and  shut 
cavities  laid  open. 

Acute  abscesses,  lying  near  tlie  surface,  may  be  permitted  to  open 
spontaneously,  provided  tliey  evince  a  disposition  to  approach  the  sur- 
face mpidly,  and  they  do  not  occur  upon  a  jn^rtion  of  the  body  where  it 
is  desimble  to  avoid  a  scar ;  but  when  situated  more  deeply,  especially 
when  the  collection  of  matter  is  beneath  bmad,  dense  fasciiu,  if  we 
would  avoid  extensive  dissection  of  the  tissues,  the  abscess  should  be 
opened  early,  provided  always  it  is  safe  or  practicable  to  do  so.  In  case 
a  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  pus  has  formed  or  not,  before  proceed- 
ing to  use  the  knife  a  careful  exi)l()ration  should  be  made  ^\'ith  the 
needle  or  with  the  trocar  and  canula. 

Acute  abscesses  should  be  opened  freely,  so  that  the  matter  may  es(*a].e 
at  once  and  without  obstruction  ;  and,  if  possible,  at  such  a  point  as  will 
permit  it  to  continue  to  flow  without  the  aid  of  bandaijes  or  pressure. 
We  cannot  too  severely  reprobate  the  practice  of  thrusting  out  the  mat- 
ter from  al)scesses  by  violence ;  in  consequence  of  which  inflammation  is 
reawakened  and  suppuration  is  increased  ;  or  the  interior  becomes 
tilled  with  blood,  which  by  decomix)sition  becomes  in  its  turn  a  source 
of  inflammation  and  often  of  pyiemic  iH^isoning. 

Wl)en  for  any  I'eason  it  is  not  thought  pnident  or  proper  to  open  a 
snpoj-ficial  abscess,  it  must  be  treated  by  rest,  poultices,  and  fomentations. 

Ohronio  Abscess. 

Chronio  or  cold  abscesses  occur  almost  exclusively  in  pci-sons  of 
feeble  constitutions,  and  especially  in  pei-sons  of  a  strumous  habit.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  they  originate  in  some  disease  of  the  bono. 
They  are  usually  accompanied  with  a  low  grade  of  inflammation,  the 
progress  of  which  toward  suppuration  is  often  rapid,  but  at  the  same 
time  insidious.  Not  unfrequently  large  collections  of  pus  are  found 
where  no  special  local  mischief  had  been  suspected.  Even  when  they 
form  near  the  surface,  there  may  be  such  a  complete  absence  of  all  the 
usual  signs  of  inflannnation  that  the  surgeon  may  remain  in  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  intumescence  until  it  is  revealed  by  exploration 
Sometimes,  however,  their  inception  and  progress  is  attended  with  irreg 
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alar  chills,  copious  pei^pimtionfi,  fever^  and   all  the  usual  sigis  ol 

Aheoefiees  of  this  ehara(!ter,  which  have  existed  a  long  time,  have 
iimally  walls  coniiK)6ed  of  well-organised  inembranoiis  structure,  which 
id  probably  formed  in  great  part  by  the  eL^ceutric  preBsuro  of  the  con 
t&ined  matter,  and  the  consequent  condensation  of  the  adjacent  areolar 
tiBSiie.  These  walls  are  Buppfjeed  to  possess  powers  of  absoi-ptiou  and 
aecretton,  and  they  have  been  called  pyogenic  membranes.  The  con- 
leQls  are  nBiially  IcBg  conaigtent  than  tlie  Cijntent^  of  an  acute  abscess, 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  serum.  They  also  often  contain  loose 
fl&kes  of  lymph  and  coagulated  albumen. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  is  chiefly  constitu- 
tional,  the  iudication  being  to  remove  the  geneml  condition  or  peculiar 
eachexv  upon  which  its  existence  mainly  depends.  It  is  unnecessary 
Um  saj,  however,  that  when  a  condition  of  cai-iea  or  of  necrosis  of  tlie 
bfJDc  is  found  to  coexist,  its  removal  may  be  demanded  as  p]^ecedent  to 
&U  other  therapeutical  or  surgical  considerations.  Uufoi-tnnately,  in  a 
larg^  pro]x»ition  uf  these  cases,  as  for  exam|)le  when  the  abscess  origi- 
nAtefi  in  caries  of  the  spine,  this  is  impossible. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  opening  these  abscesses  has  led  to 
miicli  discussion.  There  has  been  equal  difference  of  opinion,  also,  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  opening  them.  These  differences  of  opinion 
have  grown  chiefly  out  of  tlie  attempt  to  establish  general  or  univei^sal 
mtefi  for  cases  which  present  i*uch  a  great  variety  of  cliaracters,  de- 
pending ujMin  tlie  condition  of  the  general  system,  the  precise  nature 
of  the  cause,  the  seat  or  source  of  the  abscess,  its  size,  and  its  innnediate 
effecta  upon  the  system.  The  sudden  evacuation  of  a  large  abscess 
iji  sometimes  followed  by  intense  irritative  fever,  which  occasionally 
pit»Te«  fatal  in  a  few  days.  In  other  cases  no  such  resnlts  ensue. 
Precisely  in  what  class  of  cases  it  will  he  proper  then  to  make  a  free 
ail  '  it  incision,  and  in  what  cases  it  will  be  best  to  delay,  or  to 

aii  rimtter  to  escape  by  small  and  repeated  incisions,  by  valvular 

tuciaians,  or  by  the  application  of  caustics,  must  be  left  in  a  great 
meastire  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  As  far  as  possible  I  shall 
attempt  to  aid  the  judgment  of  the  inexperienced,  when  speaking  of 
thafie  al^scesses  as  they  occur  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  but  I 
cannot  do  it  here. 


OHAPTEE  IlL 

ULCERATION. 

An  ulcer  may  be  defined,  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  doft  parts, 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  matter.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
those  examples  of  solution  of  continuity  in  which  there  is  no  process  of 
repair,  but  rather  a  process  of  decay.  K  we  restrict  the  use  of  the  terra 
to  the  latter  condition,  it  might  properly  be  defined  molecular  disin 
tegration  of  the  soft  parts,  in  contradistinction  to  sloughing,  which  ii 
disintegration  in  mass.  The  same  pathological  condition  in  bone  is 
called  caries.  Ulceration  occurring  within  a  circumscribed  cavity  gives 
rise  to  an  abscess. 

Ulcers  may  be  divided  into  oommon  and  speoiflo.  For  the  present 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  study  of  common  ulcers.  Specific  ulcers 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  various  dyscrasi»  from  which 
they  originate. 

Common  ulcers  are  again  divided,  for  the  convenience  of  classifica- 
tion and  of  treatment,  into  healthy  and  unhealthy. 

Healthy  uloers  admit  of  no  subdivision.  They  are  characterized 
by  small,  red,  rather  pointed  granulations,  which  are  also  firm,  vas- 
cular, and  bleed  easily.  The  granulations  are  equal  over  the  whole 
surface ;  and  when  they  have  arisen  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent skin,  the  sore  is  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  cicatrization. 
Ulcers  do  sometimes  cicatrize  when  the  granulations  are  below  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  skin,  but  always  reluctantly  and  slowly.  The 
surface  of  the  healthy  ulcer  is  covered  with  tliat  yellowish,  cream-like 
matter  known  as  healthy  pus,  and  which  the  old  writers  termed  "  laud- 
able." 

Gradually  a  thin,  and  at  first  bluish-white  pellicle  forms  around  the 
margins  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  the  new  skin  extending  from  the  old 
over  the  granulations,  now  reduced  again  to  the  level  of  the  old  skin. 
In  some  cases,  and  especially  when  the  ulcer  has  been  occasioned  by 
an  extensive  bum,  patches  of  new  skin  may  be  seen  to  form  at  various 
[K)int8  of  the  centre,  which  at  length  unite  with  the  skin  coming  from 
the  periphery.  This  does  not  happen,  however,  unless  some  vestige  of 
the  original  epithelium  remains  to  constitute  the  nucleus  from  which 
the  skin  may  emanate.  Until  recently  it  has  been  generally  taught, 
that  new  skin  never  forms  except  from  old  skin  ;  but  since  the  discov- 
eries made  by  Reverdin  and  others,  we  are  compelled  to  modify  this 
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statement,  and  to  Bay  that  new  fikia  probably  never  forms  except  from 
epitbelimn  cells. 

In  tlio  ordinaiy  coarse  of  events  the  sore  heals  or  closes  over  partly 
by  the  fonuation  of  new  skin  projected  from  the  circurnfei-ence  of  the 
iorc,  ;t    ^  ly  by  coutraction  of  the  gTariulatious,  in  consequence  of 

which  ircum&tance  the  adjacent  skin  is  drawn  inward  toward  the 

centre  of  the  ulcer.    In  many  cases  the  cicatrisation  is  chiefly  e£Fected 
by  th*^  tiun  of  the  grannlations,  so  that  the  resulting  cicatrix  is 

uften  «  igly  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  urigiriul  Icsinn. 

The  doctrine  above  stated,  tliat  skin  never  forins  de  novo^  is  generally 
by  surgeons  and  pathologists,  but  so  loog  ago  as  IMS  1  had 
express  a  doul)t  as  to  whether  exceptions  did  not  now  and 
fhen  <M5cur.  A  man  named  Moyer  was  admitted  lo  the  Buffalo  nosi>ital 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  having  a  large  and  deep  sloughing  ulcer  upm 
the  front  of  his  tibia,  AVhen  tlie  sore  had  been  cleaned  out  the  bone 
WIS  ex|»o&ed  quite  extensively,  and  the  surface  soon  became  white  and 
dfy.  In  this  condition  it  remained  from  day  to  day  until  at  length  I 
olKmn^ed  forming  upon  tlie  centre  a  white  pithy  substance  or  membmne, 
which  felt  6f#ft  to  liie  touch;  this  membrane  grHdnally  became  more 
etise,  extending  it^lf  in  every  dii-ectiun,  until  finally  it  united  with  the 
pn ejected  fn^m  the  margin,  and  the  B<»re  was  closed  over,  I  *ton- 
it  an  example  of  skin  formed  from  the  periosteum  or  frt>m  the 
In  two  or  thi'ee  cases  since  the  date  of  this  observation  similar 
CaL'ts  have  come  under  my  notice.  In  a  paper  published  in  1851,  after 
rtjfcrring  to  these  observations,  I  have  described  the  successful  result  of 
AU  attempt  to  prevent  the  sliding  of  the  flap  in  a  plastic  0]_>eration  by 
attaching  the  integmnent  to  the  periosteum.'  In  \'iew  of  what  is  now 
knawHf  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  certain  as  I  did  then  that  these  were  ex- 
amples uf  the  formation  of  skin  fi*om  bone  or  periosteum  ;  possibly  an 
epidieltum  cell  waB  accidentally  dejx>&ited  at  these  iK>ints.  Perhaps 
er  ol)fcier\ations  may  hereafter  relieve  these  doubts. 
^Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a  strictly  healthy  ulcer  no  interference  is 
Qeoeeeary  or  proper,  except  to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation.  Pus  is 
itself  iimocuous,  and  only  requires  to  be  removed  when^  fn>m  decom- 
[Nisition  or  fn>m  admixture  with  other  matters,  its  qualities  are  changed. 
If  IB  generally  sufficient  to  protect  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  lint  spixjad 
with  eiEuple  cerate^  and  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest.  Simple  lavements  to 
n>rnove  the  decomposed  matter  may  als^j  be  required  once  or  twice 
da9y« 

Unhealthy  ulcers  may  be  divided  into  indolentj  irritable^  in- 
fiamedj  and  sloughing. 


of  destmctioD  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  a  portion  of  the  face  under  Hom<BO- 
f  igfmtment :  also,  the  result  of  a  novel  operation  made  for  the  rest'Oration  of  the 
r  lJli»  with  some  remarks  ou  the  formation  of  new  »kin,  bv  Frank  H.  Hamilton^  one 
fli  tkft  ittiveoiia  to  the  Buff  do  Bo^piUtL—Buffaio  Medical  Journal^  September^  1^51. 
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Indolent  Ulcers. — Of  all  the  varieties  of  ulcers,  the  indolent  is  tibe 
most  frequent.  We  recognize  two  forms  of  this  ulcer.  First,  the 
"^eak  fUngus  ulcer,  characterized  by  profuse  spongy,  dark-colored,  or 
bright-red  granulations,  usually  denominated  "  proud  flesh,"  and  which 
is  most  often  seen  projecting  from  the  orifices  of  old  sinuses,  ano 
especially  from  such  as  communicate  with  bone.  The  granulations 
bleed  easily,  being  exceedingly  vascular ;  they  are  easily  destroyed,  indi- 
cating a  low  vitality,  but  they  are  speedily  reproduced.  Second,  the 
indolent  ulcer  proper,  characterized  by  broad,  flat  or  rounded,  pale, 
flabby  granulations,  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  b'ght  gray  or  white 
tenacious  matter,  giving  a  glazed  and  shining  appearance  to  the  sur&ce 
as  if  it  were  varnished.  The  edges  of  these  ulcers  are  smooth,  round, 
elevated,  and  hard.  The  paits  adjacent  are  usually  tumefied,  indurated, 
or  cedematous,  and  of  a  pale  leaden  color.  Neither  the  sui^ace  of  the 
sore  nor  the  paits  in  tlie  vicinity  generally  possess  much  sensibility. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  these  ulcers  are  seen  upon  the  legs. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  sufficient  in  a  cortaui  number  of  these  cases 
to  encourage  healthy  granulation  by  moderately  stimulating  applicar 
tions.  For  this  purpose  we  apply  stimulating  coUyria,  such  as  weak 
solutions  of  nitric  acid,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  iodine  ;  or,  what  is  much 
better,  stimulating  unguents  or  balsams.  The  balsams  will  be  found  es- 
pecially useful  in  nearly  all  cases  of  indolent  ulcers.  Either  the  balsam 
of  Tolu  or  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  diluted  by  two  or  three  parts  of  sweet 
oil,  may  be  poured  upon  the  surface,  then  covered  over  witli  a  piece  of 
sheet  lint  and  bound  in  place  with  a  few  turns  of  the  roller. 

In  other  cases  these  simple  measures  prove  insufficient,  owing  chiefiy 
to  the  induration  of  the  margins  of  the  sore.  A  variety  of  expedients 
has  been  found  useful  under  such  circumstances.  A  blister  made  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore,  including  its  margins  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  skin,  may  accomplish  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  granula- 
tions and  of  encouraging  cicatrization.  Nitrate  of  silver,  kali  purum, 
nitric  acid,  and  the  other  caustics  applied  to  the  indurated  margins  will 
often  prove  sufficient ;  or  we  may  cut  away  the  margins  with  the  knife. 
Thorough  scarification  of  the  margins,  and  of  the  whole  ulcerated  sur- 
face, is  sometimes  practised  with  advantage. 

There  is  no  method,  however,  which  has  so  generally  proved  useful  in 
my  experience  as  the  application  of  adhesive  strips  and  a  roller,  eitlier 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  other  means  above  mentioned.  In  gen- 
eral, also,  these  ulcers  heal  quite  as  rapidly  and  much  more  perma- 
nently when,  the  ulcer  being  thus  supported,  the  patient  is  permitted 
to  go  about  and  get  the  benefit  of  air  and  of  exercise. 

That  form  of  the  indolent  ulcer  wliich  we  have  termed  the  weak  fun- 
gus ulcer  demands  the  knife  or  the  caustic  for  the  removal  of  tlie 
excessive  granulations ;  after  which  it  wiU  be  treated  upon  the  same 
principles  as  other  indolent  ulcers. 

Irritable  Ulcers. — Ulcers  may  assume  a  character  of  irritability  in 
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dependent  of  the  ftmonnt  of  iiiflaramation  which  cc'exiBte :  indeed,  the 
m  '  ^  '  J»le  ulcers  are  often  unattended  with  amiJiing  like  active 
111  OIL     Tliey  are  inc*Bt  often  observed  when  only  the  deruia 

IS  expneed,  as  by  the  aecidental  removal  of  tlie  cuticle.  Not  nnfre- 
qoently,  however,  they  are  situated  in  the  deeper  stractures.  Thf 
iDiemperate  in  eating  and  drinking  ai*e  paiticularly  lial>le,  and  also 
those  who  are  suffering  under  chronic  derangement  of  the  digestive 
fiitjetfuns. 

The  base  of  the  instable  sore  is  usually  irregular,  being  made  up  of 
etfiicmvitieA  of  different  sizes.  In  place  of  granulations  there  ib  a  wliite 
tpongr,  or  {*erhai>9  a  dai^k-i'ed  mass  of  tissue  which  is  exquisitely  sensi 
live  ftiid  bleeds  upon  the  slightest  toueh-  The  secretions  are  thin  and 
eerous ;  or  siuvious,  being  mingled  with  blood-cori>iiscles ;  and  so  acrid 
as  to  excoriate  the  surrounding  integuments.  The  edges  are  usually 
undermined  and  irregular.  The  neighboring  structures  ai-e  a*dematoufl 
mud  e«nnetimcs  red. 

IVeatment. — Constitntional  treatment  is  often  essential  to  snceess  in 
tlieee  cases.  As  local  treatment,  we  employ  solutions  of  opinm  in  w^ater, 
Of  '  **erates,  tepid  fomentaticins,  and  rest.  A  single  application  of 
gij:  ]ve  caustic  is  occasionally  serviceable;   but  adhesive  strips, 

bandage,  and  the  ordinary  stimulating  applications  invariably  aggra- 
xvr      '        fTectinn. 

i  t^d  Ulcers. — An  inflamed  ulcer  is  also  in  most  cases  a  slough- 

ing nicer.  It  is  at  least  proper  to  say  that  %vhenever  active  inflainma- 
^■nyji  ]>resent,  disintegration  exceeds  the  limits  assigned  U^  ulcerative 
^HHHPt  and  more  or  less  of  the  structures  disapjiear  in  mass.  The  sore, 
tlierefore^  presents  a  mixed  character,  in  which  ]x^rtions  of  the  surface 
may  disclose  granulations  covered  with  a  thin  ichorous  fiuidi  or  it  may 
be  pretematnrally  dry,  while  other  j>ortion8  are  covered  with  gray, 
bi>ciwn,  or  black  maesee  of  dead  tissue. 

The  interment  adjacent  to  the  ulcer  is  swollen,  red,  tense,  and  shin 
ing ;  while  at  some  distance  from  its  margin  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
^Ktie  is  infiltrated  with  serum,  constituting  the  condition  of  "  inHamma- 
Pj^  -r.^i.'uta."     Partly  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  tlie 
gi  J  IS  under  the  combined  action  of  sloughing  and  ulceration, 

bui  riiAiiily  in  consequence  of  tlie  titnief action  of  tlie  adjacent  structures, 
ihe  ulcer  is  deep  and  its  edges  precipitous. 

Treatment, — The  suffering  structures  must  be  placed  at  rest,  and  in 
St!  ition  tliat  gravity  will  aid  in  relienng  them  ivom  the  pressure 

of  -  -  >d.     Yeast  or  charcoal  poultices  may  tlien  be  applied.     Poiil 

fcices  containing  carliolic  acid  or  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  equally 
-.     In  no  case  will  it  be  proper  to  apply  adhesive  strips  or 
;  nor  is  anythmg  gained  in  these  exanqdes  of  non-specific 
milained  slonghing  ulcers  fi-om  the  application  of  caustics. 

V*'  '  r  constitutional  treatment  will  be  required  or  not  must  be  left 
to  ,     ii^ent  of  tlie  surgeon.     In  most  cases  the  simple  measures 
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above  indicated  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  infiam 
mation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ulcer  to  a  healthy  character. 

Sloughing  Uloers. — One  form  of  the  sloughing  ulcer  has  already 
been  described  as  being  accompanied  with  inflammation;  and  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  again,  or  to  add  a  new  term 
to  the  nomenclature  of  ulcers,  except  that  some  ulcers  take  on  the 
sloughing  character  independent  of  the  action  of  inflammation,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  by  no  means  a  conspicuous 
or  predominating  symptom. 

This  occurs  usually  in  certain  low  and  depraved  conditions  of  the 
general  system.  The  margins  of  the  sore  may  be  in  these  cases  some- 
what elevated  and  even  indurated,  or  possibly  (edematous,  but  there 
are  none  of  the  appearances  characteristic  of  acute  inflammation  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  preceding  variety.  The  surface  is  usually 
free  from  discharge  and  the  edges  are  livid,  or  present  small  vesi- 
cations which  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  rapid  and  destructive 
disintegration.  A  low  irritative  fever  usually  accompanies  these  local 
manifestations. 

Treatment. — As  local  treatment  we  employ  the  same  remedies  as 
in  the  preceding  variety.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  derive  benefit 
from  the  application  of  strong  solutions  of  bromine,  as  in  hospital  gan- 
grene, or  of  nitric  acid,  after  which  the  sore  may  be  treated  with  the 
balsamic  or  terebinthinate  oils  or  unguents.  The  unguentum  resin®  I 
have  found  especially  useful. 

The  general  treatment,  which  is  indeed  of  most  importance,  consists 
in  the  free  use  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutrients.  Porter,  port-wine, 
milk  punches,  quinine,  iron,  beef,  and  eggs  represent  the  class  of  con- 
stitutional remedies  proper  to  be  employed. 

Healing  of  Ulcers  by  Transplantation. 

In  a  report  of  my  clinic  at  the  Dispensary  of  Geneva  Medical  Ck>l- 
lege  for  January,  1847,  the  case  of  a  lad,  fifteen  years  old,  is  given, 
whose  leg  had  been  in  a  great  measure  stripped  of  integument  eight 
years  before,  and  the  wound  had  never  closed.  The  report  says : — "  Dr. 
Hamilton  proposed  to  the  boy  a  plastic  operation,  with  the  view  of 
planting  upon  the  centre  of  the  ulcer  a  piece  of  new  and  perfectly 
healthy  skin.  He  proposes  to  take  this  from  the  calf  of  the  other  leg, 
not  intending  to  cover  over  the  whole  sore,  but,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
square  inches,  which  he  believes  will  be  enough  to  secure  the  closiire  of 
the  whole  wound  in  a  short  time."  * 

This  lad  did  not  consent  to  have  me  operate,  and  in  1864  he  was  still 
Uving,  and  the  sore  remained  open. 

My  first  operation  of  this  kind  was  made  January  21, 1854,  upon 

'  Buffed  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  February,  1847,  vol.  ii,  p.  50S. 
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Horace  DriscoU,  in  the  BufFalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
DriscoU  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  integument  of  his  leg  by  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  stone  upon  it ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  months  it  was 
apparent  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  Nature  were  insufficient  for  its 
'^pair.  A  full  account  of  this  operation  was  published  in  the  Neto 
York  JmiTTud  of  Medicine  for  the  same  year.* 

The  integument  waa  taken  from  the  calf  of  the  opposite  leg,  but  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  cover  the  entire  sore.  In  ninety  days  cicatrization 
was  complete,  and  it  has  remained  so  until  the  present  day,  or  until  a 
recent  date,  when  I  last  heard  from  him.  In  the  result  it  was  observed 
that  the  new  piece  of  skin  had  grown  from  its  circumference  in  every 
direction,  so  that  it  was  in  the  end  nearly  twice  its  original  size. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  occur  the  following  remarks : — ^^  By  this 
means  I  hope,  gentlemen,  not  only  to  supply  an  amount  of  skin  equal  to 
the  size  of  the  piece  transferred,  but  to  furnish  also  a  nucleus  from 
which  additional  skin  shall  be  formed.  I  hope  to  establish  a  new 
centre  of  life — an  oasis — ^from  whose  outer  verge  a  true  and  healthy 
vegetation  shall  advance  in  every  direction  over  the  exhausted  soil." 

I  further  stated  that  the  graft  would  not  only  grow,  but  that  it  would 
also  expand  centrifugally  by  the  contraction  of  the  surroimding  gran- 
ulations, as  by  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  the  skin  about  the 
ulcer  is  known  to  be  drawn  centripetally ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
also,  I  referred  to  the  case  above  described.  The  following  summary 
closed  my  remarks: — 

"  1.  Ulcers,  accompanied  with  extensive  loss  of  integument,  do  gen- 
erally refuse  to  heal,  whatever  may  be  the  health  of  the  body  or  of 
the  limb. 

"  2.  Anaplasty  will  succeed  sometimes  in  accomplishing  a  perma- 
nent cure,  and  especially  when  the  health  of  the  body  and  of  the  limb  is 
perfect,  and  when,  by  inference,  the  refusal  to  heal  is  alone  attributable 
to  the  extent  of  the  tegumentary  loss. 

"  3.  The  graft  must  be  brought  from  a  part  quite  remote  ;  generally 
from  the  opposite  limb  or  from  another  person  (because  in  no  other  way 
tould  the  graft,  with  its  pedicle  attached  according  to  my  method,  be 
carried  to  tlie  centre  of  the  ulcer). 

"  4.  If  smaller  than  the  chasm  which  it  is  intended  to  fill,  the  graft 
will  grow,  or  project  from  itself  new  skin  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

•*  5.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  graft  will  ^npand^  during  the  process 
of  cicatrization  at  its  margins,  but  especially  for  a  time  after  the 
cicatrization  iis  consummated.  (This  proposition  I  have  since  fully 
verified.) 

"  6.  In  consequence  of  one  or  both  of  these  two  latter  circumstances,  it 

'  Old  UloeiB  treated  by  Anaplasty.  Read  before  the  BufPalo  Medical  AsBOciation,  Jim« 
37,  1854,  by  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Smgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and 
3az|;eon  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Chuity. 
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will  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  graft  so  large  as  the  deficicjncy  it  is 
intended  to  supply." 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  who  had  said  that  anaplasty 
for  the  cure  of  old  ulcers  was  not  new,  and  that  he  had  done  the  same 
himself,  I  answered  in  the  number  of  the  New  York  JowrnaZ  of  Medr 
ioine  for  January,  1855,  that  he  had  only  repeated  a  very  old  operation 
of  sliding  in  integument,  and  one  which  I  had  often  made  myself,  long 
before  my  new  suggestion  was  annoimced.  "  He  has  never  yet  thought 
of  making  the  flap  smaller  than  the  space  which  it  is  intended  to  sup 
ply,  and  then  trusting  to  growth  and  expansion  to  complete  the  cure 
.  .  .  He  has  not,  therefore,  adopted  my  procedure,  nor  obtained  my  re- 
sults." 

Since  the  date  of  my  first  operation,  I  have  repeated  the  operation 
many  times,  and  with  almost  uniform  success.  Last  winter,  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  Dr.  Gouley  carried  the  operation  a  step  farther  than  my- 
self by  applying  it  for  the  cure  of  an  extensive  bum  of  the  thigh.  Be 
fore  operating.  Dr.  Gouley  requested  me  to  see  the  case  with  him,  and 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  my  opei'ation  would  succeed.  I  assured 
him  that  if  he  could  engraft  only  a  small  piece  upon  the  centre  of  the 
immense  ulcer,  success  would  be  almost  certain ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  must  take  the  skin  from  the  opposite  thigh,  I  had  some  fears  that  he 
would  lose  the  graft.  It  would  be  more  diflicult  than  in  the  case  of  the 
leg,  to  so  cross  the  limbs  that  tlie  pediculated  graft  could  be  attached  tc 
the  centre  of  the  sore.  Dr.  Gouley  made  the  operation  ;  and,  although 
only  a  very  small  piece  was  saved,  the  success  of  the  operation  has  been 
nearly  or  quite  complete. 

In  December,  1^69,  M.  Reverdin,  interna  at  La  Charity,  read  before 
the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris  a  paper  on  Epidermic  Grafting,  which 
was  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Society  for  that  year,  and  also  in 
the  Gazette  dee  H&pitaux  for  January  11  and  22,  1870. 

The  method  proposed  and  practised  by  M.  Reverdin  consists  in  de- 
taching, witli  the  scissors  or  with  the  knife,  a  minute  piece  of  skin,  the 
smaller  the  better,  it  is  affirmed,  and  then  burying  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  granulating  ulcer;  by  which  simple  process  a  new  centre  of  growth 
is  established,  and  the  sore  is  healed.  The  attention  of  American  sur 
geons  was  first  drawn  to  this  interesting  discovery  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Pollock,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  May,  1870 ;  and  in  the 
following  August  I  commenced  a  series  of  observations  in  the  same  di- 
rection at  the  Charity  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  where  we  have  con- 
stantly under  our  care  many  hundreds  of  old  ulcers.  The  results  of  my 
first  experiments  were  given  to  tlie  public  by  my  house-surgeon,  Dr. 
Williams.  *  Of  fifty  transplantations  made  either  by  myself  or  by  Dr. 
Williams,  only  six  ^^^ere  successful — the  great  disproportion  of  failures 

*  Healing  Ulcers  by  Transplantation.  By  H.  B.  WiUiams,  M.D.,  late  House  Snxgeon, 
Oharity  UospitixL^yf edieal  Oazetts,  December  8, 1870 
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being  dne  to  the  almost  indiscriminate  selection  of  cases,  and  to  the 
great  variety  of  methods  which  we  adopted,  our  purpose  being  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  its  applicability,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 
success  would  be  most  certainly  attained.  Since  the  date  of  these  op- 
erations I  have  seldom  met  with  a  failure,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  failure  has  been  predicted  from  the  unfavorable  aspect  of  the 
Bt>re,  or  the  instructions  in  relation  to  management  have  not  been  fully 
carried  out  The  following  remarks  comprise  the  results  of  the  obser- 
vations hitherto  made,  and  in  which  nearly  all  obsei-vers  concur : — 

The  more  healthy  the  condition  of  the  granulations  the  better  is  the 
chance  of  success ;  indeed,  with  perfectly  healthy  granulations  success 
is  almost  certain.  It  is  not  material  from  what  point  of  the  body  the 
graft  is  taken,  although  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  take  it  from 
8^>me  portion  which  is  thin  and  flexible.  With  a  pair  of  fine  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  the  integument  is  lifted,  and  with  tJie  knife  or  scissors 
cut  out  It  is  generally  considered  essential  that  the  areolar  tissue  and 
fat  should  not  be  included  in  the  graft :  whether  this  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  makes 
no  difference  how  small  the  piece  may  be,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  so 
deep  as  to  draw  blood.  Having  cut  out  a  piece  as  small  as  can  be  con- 
veniently removed,  we  may  proceed  to  divide  it  into  several  smaller 
j)ieceft,  nor  does  the  amomit  of  contusion  which  it  suffers  in  this. 
I»rfx:ess  seem  to  affect  its  vitality.  After  a  trial  of  several  methods  of 
inserting  the  fragments,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
granulations  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  tliere  is  no  better  way  than  simply 
to  lay  them  upon  the  surface  without  attempting  to  imbed  them  by 
incisions,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  any  consequence  how 
they  lie,  whether  with  the  raw  surface  turned  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  The  grafts,  when  several  are  inserted  simultaneously,  should  be 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  one  inch  apart,  as  it  is  observed  that  the 
limit  of  growth  of  each  separate  piece  does  not  in  general  exceed  a 
diameter  of  one  inch  or  thereabout  In  order  to  retain  them  in  place, 
I  have  generally  used  common  adhesive  plaster,  reinforced  by  a  few 
tnms  of  tlie  roller.  If  the  operation  of  grafting  is  made  upon  the 
lower  extremities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  upon  the  patient  abso- 
lute rest  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  dressings  should  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  two  or 
three  days,  when  they  may  be  removed,  and  the  sore  made  clean,  with 
tepid  water  and  soap,  and  subsequently  bathed  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  water,  of  the  strength  of  tliree  or  four  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  subsequent  ti-eatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  an  ulcer 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

AVhen  the  dressings  are  first  removed,  what  appear  to  be  the  grafts 
may  be  seen  lying  where  they  were  originally  placed,  or  floating 
Uxieely  about  Sometimes  they  have  disappeared  altogether.  It  is 
thought  tliat  these  points,  which  seem  to  be  the  grafts,  are  only  the  cuti» 


no 
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cle  which  has  been  sloughed  off  from  the  derma.  When  they  remain 
attached,  the  process  of  development  of  new  skin  cannot  be  obeerved  so 
accurately  ;  but  when  they  have  floated  away  from  their  original  poei* 
tion,  we  shall  notice,  firat,  a  slight  depression  where  they  were  de- 
posited, which  depression  is  in  some  cases  substituted  for  a  corre8ix>nd* 
ing  elevation  a  few  days  later — generally,  I  think,  tlie  point  remains 
depressed  ;  second,  on  ahi>ut  the  seventh  or  tenth  day  after  the  grafting, 
the  centre  of  the  depression  or  elevation  assumes  a  bluish-white,  opaque 
appearance,  precisely  like  that  which  I  heretofore  described  as  appear^ 
ing  upon  exposed  bone  when  skin  is  beginning  to  form.  By  the  aid 
of  a  glass  the  increased  vascularity,  and  some  degree  of  opacity,  may 
be  detected  at  an  earlier  period.  This  is  tlie  commencement  of  the 
pi'ocess  of  skin-formation. 

At  the  same  moment,  also,  in  which  we  discover  that  the  transplan- 
tation has  been  successful,  we  shall  see,  in  case  a  graft  is  placed  within 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  that  skin 
is  projecting  from  the  margin  toward  the  graft  in  the  form  of  a  minuto 
promontory,  so  that,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  a 
bridge  16  soon  formed  in  this  direction  between  the  island  and  tJie 
mainland ;  in  a  few  days  more  the  graft  is  lost  in  the  suiTounding 
integument,  and  liec<jmcs  in  its  turn  the  outer  margin  of  the  greatly- 
■diminished  ulcer.  Finally,  all  the  grafts  coalesce,  each  contributing  an 
inch  or  less  to  the  completion  of  the  cicatrization. 

Mr.  Steele,  who  has  contributed  an  excellent  paper  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  subject,  is  inclined  to  think  that  consecutive  trausplantations 
ai'e  better  than  numerous  siinultauetjus  insertions,  and  that  each  series 
gives  fresh  life  and  \igor  to  the  whole  surface/  I  think  also  more 
rapid  cicatrization  is  effected  wlien  the  grafts  are  inserted  not  far  from 
the  margins  of  the  ulcer. 

How  far  the  new  skin  differs  from  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue  has  not 
yet  been  fully  determined;  but  it  appears  thicker  and  more  elastic, 
and  it  ia  certaiidy  equally  capable  of  i*e8i8ting  all  ordinary  destructive 
influences.  Like  cicatricial  tissue,  it  is  devoid  of  hair-follicles,  se- 
baceous and  sweat  glands. 

Later  experiments  have  shown  that  success  will  occasionally  attend 
the  employment  of  much  larger  pieces  than  were  employed  by  Rever- 
dim  I  have  succeeded  with  grafts  of  the  size  of  a  five  and  ten 
cent  piece ;  but  portions  are  pi*etty  certain  to  slough,  and  I  doubt 
w'lietlier  this  method  possesses  any  advantages  which  would  justify 
its  substitution  for  the  much  less  painful  and  simpler  method  just 
•described. 

Mr.  Fiddes,  of  England,  claims  to  have  succeeded  equally  by  scat- 
tering upon  tlie  open  ulcer  the  epidermis  scraped  from  the  surface  of 

*  OHtiical  Lecture  bj  Obiu-lea  Steele,  Esq.,  3uigeo&  to  the  Bristol  Royai  lufinoaxy 
^BritUh  M<!dical  JmrwU^  Deoembeir  W,  1870. 
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the  skin  with  a  dull  knife.    I  have  not  male  the  experiment,  but  Mr. 
Woodman  Bays  he  has  tried,  and  has  had  no  result 

Dr.  Howard  has  found  that  grafts  of  muscular  tissue  encoui*age 
the  formation  of  new  skin  upon  the  periphery  of  the  sore,  very  much 
as  do  grafts  of  epithelium.' 

Finally,  to  complete  the  narrative  of  experiments  which  have  been 
instituted  up  to  the  present  time,  a  graft  has  been  taken  from  the  leg 
immediately  after  amputation,  and  its  transplantation  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  PoUock  has  failed  to  generate  skin  with  colored  pigment, 
by  transplantation  from  the  negix) ;  but  according  to  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune^  a  somewhat  doubtful  authority  in  matters  of  surgery,  Dr. 
Nicholson  has  succeeded,  and  his  white  patient  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
becoming  black,  inasmuch  as  "  above  one-third  of  the  arm  is  already 
completely  negroed." 

Various  theories  have  already  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  this 
wonderful  process :  the  most  plausible  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  the 
epithelial  cell  contained  in  the  graft  imparts  to  the  granulations  with 
which  it  is  placed  in  contact  a  new  and  peculiar  vital  force,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  construct  cells  of  the  same  character ;  in 
other  words,  that  we  have  in  this  experiment  an  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  assimilation.  In  my  original  paper  on  transplantation  for 
healing  old  ulcers,  I  stated  several  objections  to  this  doctrine ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  appears,  in  the  light  of  later  experiments,  less  liable  to 
objections  than  any  other  yet  suggested.  Like  all  the  vital  processes,, 
however,  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever,  in  doubt 

The  range  of  the  applicability  of  M.  Eeverdin's  operation  is  not 
limited  to  the  cure  of  large  ulcers.  We  have  already  been  able  to 
substitute  it  for  the  usual  forms  of  anaplasty  in  the  case  of  contractions 
from  bums  and  from  other  causes,  by  first  dividing  the  tissues  freely, 
and  then,  when  granulations  are  fully  developed,  inserting  the  grafts. 
In  this  way  I  have  even  succeeded  in  restoring  to  position  au  everted 
lid.  It  is  equally  capable  of  preventing  contractions  and  deformities 
of  limbs,  by  its  timely  interposition.  At  Bellevue  we  have  covered  by 
the  same  method  exposed  stumps,  which  would  otherwise  have  de- 
manded resection.  Ko  doubt,  also,  further  experience  will  show  many 
additional  circumstances  under  which  it  will  prove  useful. 

>  Howaid.    N€t9  Tark  JMiccd  Journal^  September,  1871. 


OHAPTEE  IV. 

GANGRENE. 
Syn.— 0«ngr»iia,  (R.O.) 

Section  1. — Traumatic  Ganobene. 

The  tenn  "  traumatic "  gangrene  is  applied  only  to  those  exam|dei 
of  local  death  which  are  essentially  due  to  local  injuries.  All  the 
varieties  of  gangrene,  including  dry  gangrene,  senile  gangrene,  and 
hospital  grangrene,  find  often  a  special  provocation  or  immediate 
exciting  cause  in  some  local  injury,  but  their  characteristic  phenomena 
indicate  plainly  a  peculiar  and  more  or  less  specific  origin.  We  shall 
see,  also,  that  the  inflammation  resulting  from  wounds  is  not  the  only 
source  of  traumatic  gangrene,  consequently  it  is  not  always  a  result  or 
"  termination"  of  inflammation. 

Ti-aumatic  gangrene  may  be  divided  into  immediate,  intermediate, 
and  secondary,  or  that  which  occurs  in  tlie  first,  second,  and  third  pe- 
riods after  injury. 

Immediate  traumatio  gangrene,  or  gangrene  occurring  before 
reaction  takes  place,  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the  severity  of  the  original 
injury  ;  the  contusion  or  laceration  being  such  that  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues  is  from  the  first  completely  destroyed,  or  so  much  lowered  that 
it  is  impossible  that  their  functions  should  be  restored. 

This  species  of  gangrene  may  in  many  instances  be  with  certainty 
prognosticated  from  the  a]>pearance  presented  by  the  parts  which  are  in- 
jured. More  or  less  of  the  structures  implicated  in  contused,  lacerated, 
and  gunshot  wounds  die  immediately,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  will  separate  in  a  few  days  by  the  natural  process  of  disintegration 
to  which  all  dead  animal  matter,  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  mois 
turc,  is  subject:  the  process  of  separation  being  expedited  and  com- 
pleted finally  by  the  act  of  suppuration.  Gangrene  thus  produced  does 
not  extend  l)ey()nd  the  parts  originally  injured  ;  it  is  self -limited,  and 
rarely  gives  tlie  surgeon  much  anxiety. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  the  application  of  emollients  and  dis- 
infectants, in  order  to  render  the  separation  as  speedy  as  possible  and 
to  correct  the  fetor  and  the  acrimony  of  the  discharges. 

Gangrene  may  be  occasioned  during  this  early  period  also  by  the 
tightness  ^f  a  bandage,  or  by  pressure  of  any  kind.    In  snch  a 
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tlie  proguoBiB  aud  treatment  may  be  easily  determined.  If  death  is 
occurring  only  at  the  point  where  the  pressure  was  made,  it  wiU  proba- 
bly not  extend  farther ;  but  if  it  is  presented  in  the  limb  below  or  above 
tliis  point,  it  may  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  entire  limb,  and  may 
demand,  sooner  or  later,  the  interposition  of  an  amputation  to  save  the 
life  of  the  patient  or  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  proper  stump. 

Extensive  extravasations  of  blood  or  of  blood  and  serum,  within  the 
sheaths  of  muscles,  under  aponeurotic  fasciae,  or  immediately  subjacent 
to  the  skin,  obstructing  by  their  pressure  venous,  arterial,  and  even 
nervous  circulation,  cause  the  strangulation  and  death  of  the  parts  in 
a  manner  similar  to  pressure  from  without;  and  tliere  are  many 
examples  in  which  long  and  deep  incisions  at  this  period  are  demanded 
to  arrest  a  gangrene  already  commenced  and  due  to  these  causes  alone. 

Finally,  an  immediate  or  primary  gangrene  may  occur,  in  part  from 
the  severity  of  die  local  injury,  and  in  part  from  the  great  depression 
of  the  vital  forces  of  the  whole  system ;  as,  for  example,  while  the 
patient  is  still  laboring  under  shock.  In  such  cases  the  gangrene 
must  be  regarded,  generally,  as  a  &Ltal  indication.  If  the  patient  is 
saved,  it  will  not  be  by  local  applications,  but  by  the  liberal  use  of  inter- 
nal stimulants  and  nutritious  food. 

In  the  seoond,  or  intermediate  period,  if  gangrene  occurs,  it  is  due, 
in  most  cases,  indirectly  to  tlie  violence  of  the  inflammatory  action.  I 
say  indirectly,  because  it  is  probable  that  inflammation  causes  death  in  a 
part  only  by  increasing  the  effusions,  the  tumefaction,  and  the  tension 
of  the  tissues.  It  is  death  by  strangulation ;  and  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  death  occurring  in  the  fii'st  period  as  a  result  of  effusions, 
except  in  this,  that  the  congestions  and  strangulations  are  now  mainly 
caused  by  the  inflammation. 

Unless  we  adopt  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  not  understand  the 
value  aud  importance  of  free  incisions  as  a  means  of  relief,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  means  of  prevention.  When  death  from  inflammation  is 
about  to  occur,  the  pain  rapidly  subsides,  indicating  an  abatement  or 
abolition  of  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  parts.  Incisions  made  a  few 
hours  earlier  might  possibly  have  prevented  this  result,  but  now  they 
win  scarcely  restore  to  vitality  those  structures  whose  sensation  is  lost 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  tliey  may  prevent  the  extensior 
death  to  some  of  those  strnctures  not  yet  completely  strangulated,    x. 
amples  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  which  gangrene,  progressing  witu 
inflammation,  is  arrested  by  deep  and  long  incisions ;  and  the  only  bar- 
rier to  the  more  universal  use  of  the  knife  under  these  circumstances, 
is  the  danger  of  wounding  important  blood-vessels  and  nerves ;  and  we 
might  add  that  almost  the  only  limit  to  its  value  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  effusions  of  flbrin  possess  that  degn>e  of  solidity,  and  have  so 
far  imprisoned  the  other  effusions  by  sealing  up  the  tissues,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  incisions  sufficiently  free  to  render  the  unbri 
diing  complete. 
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It  frequently  hapi^ens  in  these  unfortunate  cases,  that  the  progresB  < 
the  death  ceases  &p<jutaneou8ly  when  all  those  deeiies  which  were  fruffer- 
ing  the  mcist  acute  congestion  have  sloughed ;  and  when  we  are  afraid 
to  use  the  knife  we  await  anxiously  the  result  of  this  natural  proce»e  of 
dehridcmenL 

When  Bphacelation  occurs  the  %ngor  of  the  inflammation  usually  sub- 
sides, even  in  those  parts  considerahly  remote  from  the  point  of  epha- 
eelatit>n ;  and  tlie  felirile  symptoms  assume  in  general  a  more  t}'|>h4>id 
cliaj-acten  We  do  not  pretend  U\  explain  this  fact  Perhaps  it  is  due 
to  a  nervous  exliaustion  or  depletion,  cionsequent  up>n  the  destructi<»ii 
of  those  nervous  filaments  which  are  involved  in  the  slough,  and  whiu 
exliaustion  may  extend  its  influence  to  the  great  nervous  centres;  tlie 
effect  resembling  what  is  termed  the  "  shock  ^  of  injuries.  Other  ex- 
planations may  be  offered,  but  we  desire  only  to  notice  the  fact  that  tli© 
inflammation  abates,  and  in  itself  is  not  hereafter  a  controlling  indie 
tion  of  tieatment.  It  is  true  that  the  parts  inflamed  may  continue  stil 
to  perish  in  some  degree  from  inflammatory  action,  because  it  will  no^ 
happen  that  a  much  lower  grade  of  inflammation  will  sulhce  to  accuu 
plish  the  same  result,  but  the  depressed  condition  of  the  general  syslenfl 
is  hereafter  the  predisposing  and  the  most  active  cause.  We  ai^  now 
compelled  to  substitute  stimulating  for  depressing  agents, both  as  inter- 
nal and  external  remedies  Wine,  brandy,  and  nutritious  bi-oths  must 
be  employed  freely  as  internal  remedies ;  and,  what  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend,  but  all  ex|>erjence  has  united  to  confirm,  the  local  a|iplica- 
tions  must  be  changed  from  cold  to  warm  and  stimulating.  Inflamma- 
tions of  low  grades  are,  with  few  exceptions,  best  controlled  by  such 
agents  as  usually  aggravate  acnte  inflammations  in  healthy  systemsw 
Cataplasms  tx>ntaining  yi-ast,  carbolic  acid,  the  cbl(jridc&,  the  bromides, 
and  the  terebinthinate  oik,  represent  the  class  of  local  remedies  appro- 
priate for  inflammatory  traumatic  gangrene. 

A  new  danger  is  also  fiom  this  moment  added  to  those  which  previ- 
ously existed.  The  disintegrating  animal  stnictures  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial solution  contain  an  active  poison,  which  taints  the  living  tissues 
upon  which  it  reposes;  and  which,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  bathe 
the  open  mouths  of  the  veins  and  ab6<3rbent8,  is  liable  to  be  talcen  into 
Uie  circulation,  or  at  least  to  excite  in  them  an  irritation  t»apable  of 
being  propagated  to  every  part  of  the  body  into  which  these  vessels 
ramify. 

In  order  to  combat  these  dangers  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  employ 
freely  the  antiseptics  above  mentioned,  but  also  in  every  possible  way 
to  hasten  the  separation  and  removal  of  the  dead  and  decomposing  tis- 
sues. This  we  seek  to  accomplish  by  poultices  and  lavements^  and  by 
clipping  away  all  loose  ard  hanging  fillets. 

Gangrene  occurring  in  the  third  period,  or  after  suppuration  is  es- 
tablished, indicates  usually  a  renewal  of  the  local  inflammatory  action 
in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  a  new  source  of  irritation ;  oi', 
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ad  Happens  more  often,  It  indicates  a  serious  decay  in  the  vital  forces  of 
the  general  system,  and  is  therefore  a  fatal  symptom. 

The  question  of  amputation  arising  during  the  progress  of  traumatic 
gangrene,  must  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  its  origin,  progress,  and 
the  probable  causes  of  its  continued  extension.  If  dependent  solely 
upon  constitutional  causes,  amputation  can  be  of  no  service.  If  de- 
pendent upon  local  causes  which  have  ceased  to  operate,  it  will  probably 
cease  spontaneously,  and  amputation  is  unnecessary.  If  dependent 
upon  local  causes  which  continue  to  act,  and  whose  removal  can  be 
eftected  by  no  other  means,  amputation  is  the  remedy.  To  this  latter 
class  belong  some  of  those  examples  in  which  the  presence  of  disorgan- 
izing tiesues  is  plainly  infecting^  the  general  system  and  causing  local 
death  by  contact,  but  in  which  sufficient  health  still  remains  to  endure 
the  shock  of  an  operation.  To  i^ecoguize  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
all  these  conditions  demands  on  the  part  of  the  sui^eon  the  greatest 
exercise  of  judgment;  but  so  seldom  do  the  most  experienced  surgeons 
attain  the  amount  of  discrimination  requisite  to  make  a  proper  selec- 
tion, that  it  has  happened,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  ampu- 
tations were  made  for  progi'essive  gangrene,  the  patients  have  not 
recovered;  and  in  fact  the  fatal  event  seems  to  have  been  thereby 
hastened. 

SEcnov  2. — Gangrene  fbom  Insufficient  Supply  of  Arterial  Blood, 

USUALLY  DENOMINATED  SPONTANEOUS  GaNGRENE. 

Under  this  division  of  our  subject  we  include  gangrene  occurring 
as  a  consequence  of  the  ligation  of  an  artery,  as  happens  occasionally 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism ;  gan- 
grene from  digital  or  instrumental  pressure  made  for  the  cure  of  an 
aneurism;  from  the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  tumor  itself;  from  the 
pressure  of  other  tumors ;  gangrene  caused  by  the  projection  of  dislo- 
cated or  broken  bones  against  arterial  trunks;  gangrene  caused  by 
embolism ;  by  thrombosis ;  by  arteritis ;  by  atheroma  and  calcification 
of  arteries;  by  feeble  action,  of  the  heart,  as  in  cardiac  diseases,  and 
in  certain  low  forms  of  fever;  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  large 
amounts  of  blood  from  the  general  circulation ;  by  contraction  of  the 
extreme  arteries,  as  in  ergotism  ;  by  scorbutus. 

Only  a  few  of  these  forms  of  gangrene  will  demand  a  special  con- 
sideration. 

BmboUim.    Syn.— Bmbolns,  (R.O.) 

A  small  fibrinous  clot,  which  has  originally  formed  in  an  anem-ismal 
sac,  or  perhaps  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  as  a  consequence  of 
endocarditis,  becoming  detached,  is  conveyed  through  the  larger  arterial 
trunks,  until  at  some  point  of  bifurcation,  or  having  entered  a  branch 
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txx)  small  to  permit  its  passage,  it  is  arrested.    This  ooiistitatee  sa 
embolufl. 

Modem  researches  seem  to  point  to  embolisnc  as  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  paralysis  of  function,  metastatic  abscesses ,  and  of  fatal  disor- 
ganization in  various  organs  of  the  body ;  but  in  a  surgical  point  of  view 
we  are  chiefly  interested  in  those  examples  in  which  the  embolus  causes 
obstruct  ions  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  Usually  it  is  the  femoral 
or  ix>pliteal  artery  which  has  received  the  fatal  clot  In  some  cases  the 
patient  has  been  conscious  at  the  moment  of  a  peculiar  sensation  as  the 
clot  escaped  fi*om  the  heart  and  passed  to  its  destination,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  it  was  finally  arrested.  This  has  usu- 
ally succeeded  some  violent  effort,  as  in  straining  at  stool,  in  child-birth, 
or  in  lifting. 

The  limb  is  soon  affected  by  a  sense  of  weight,  pressure  and  pain, 
accompanied  with  numbness,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  More  or 
less  speedily,  also,  according  to  the  degree  of  obstruction,  the  extremity 
assumes  a  purple  or  mottled  color,  becomes  oedematous,  vesicated,  and 
sloughing  takes  place.  Usually  the  gangrene  is  of  the  moist  variety, 
owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  circulation  has  been  interrupted, 
and  the  consequent  presence  in  the  limb  at  the  time  of  its  death  of  a 
large  amount  of  blood  and  other  fluids.  In  other  cases  the  toes  first  be- 
come black,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  as  in  otlier  examples  of  dry  gangrene. 

Treatment. — Amputation  is  about  the  only  resource ;  but  before  de- 
ciding upon  tliis  the  surgeon  must  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  point  of 
obstruction,  in  order  that  the  knife  may  be  applied  between  the  embo- 
lus and  the  body.  He  must  also  convince  himself  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  condition  of  the  general  system  encourage  a  hope  that 
the  patient  can  successfully  rally  from  so  grave  an  operation.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  a  majority  of  cases,  valvular  or  other  forms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease constitute  the  source,  and  continue  as  complications  of  these  serious 
accidents ;  and  the  force  of  the  heart  is  neither  suflScient  to  establish 
anastomotic  circulation  at  the  seat  of  obstruction,  or  to  enable  the 
patient  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  an  amputation. 

Thrombosis,   (R.  O.) 

A  local  coagulation,  or  the  formation  of  a  clot  at  the  point  of  obstrue- 
tion,  is  termed  thrombosis.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  athe- 
romatous deposit  upon  the  interior  of  tlie  artery,  and  which  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  occur  in  the  later  periods  of  life  at  the  points  cf  bifurcation  of 
the  large  arteries,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  becomes  entangled,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  current,  forming  after  a  time,  but  much  more  gradually 
than  in  most  cases  of  embolism,  a  fibrinous  clot. 

The  most  important  practical  distinctions  between  embolism  and 
thrombosis  as  affecting  the  extremities  are,  that  the  former  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life,  while  the  latter  is  almost  confined  to  advanced 
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life ;  tlie  former  is  generally  due  to  cardiac  disease,  occasionally  to  the 
presence  of  an  aneurism,  wiiile  the  latter  is  generaUy  due  to  atheroma 
sometimes  to  local  arteritis ;  the  former  has  occasionally  been  recog- 
nized at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  by  certain  peculiar  sensations,  ita 
progress  is  usually  rapid,  and  its  termination  almost  certainly  fatal ;  tlie 
latter  gives  no  premonition  of  its  occuiTcnce ;  its  progress  also  is  rela- 
tively slow,  giving  time  sometimes  for  the  establishment  of  a  feeble 
anastomotic  circulation,  and  presents  thei-efore  a  better  opportunity  for 
conservative  and  therapeutic  treatment. 

Amputation  as  a  final  resoit,  in  these  cases,  has  occasionally  been 
fiuccessfuL 

Senile  Qongrene.    Syxu — GangraBna  Senilis,  (R.  O.) 

This  term  is  employed,  in  obedience  to  the  general  custom  of  surgi- 
cal writers,  to  indicate  those  varieties  of  gangrene  which  depend  chiefly 
for  their  origin  upon  conditions  peculiar  to  old  age. 

These  conditions  are  essentially  calcification  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  extreme  arteries,  united  probably  in  most  cases  with  a  feeble  action 
of  the  heart,  and  with  more  or  less  atheroma  of  the  larger  vessels. 
Feeble  action  of  the  heart  alone  is  competent  to  the  production  of  a 
similar  condition,  as  we  find  illustrated  in  those  examples  whicli  suc- 
ceed low  fevers,  or  copious  bleedings.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  inter- 
nal use  of  ergot,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained,  and  probably  in  other 
ways.  Again,  in  advanced  life  atheroma  of  the  larger  tininks  occasion- 
ally leads  to  thrombosis  in  the  maimer  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, but  in  this  case  the  gangi-ene  is  more  acute,  and  more  diffused 
than  in  the  case  of  the  variety  now  under  consideration,  and  it  is  not 
usual  to  classify  its  phenomena  with  those  belonging  to  senile  gangrene 
proper. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  senile  gangrene  may  be  announced. 

First,  a  small  black  or  purplish  spot  may  be  observed,  most  often 
upon  tlie  inside  or  end  of  the  great  toe,  perhaps  unaccompanied  with 
pain,  or  with  any  signs  of  inflammation,  unless  there  be  present  a  slight 
areolar  blush  bordering  the  margins  of  the  discolored  spot.  In  this 
case  at  first,  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the  progress  of  the  affection, 
the  dead  tissues,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  fluids,  do  not  disintegrate, 
bat  become  dried  and  mummified  like  a  piece  of  dried  beef.  AVhen 
the  parts  are  in  this  condition  it  is  termed  "  dry  gangrene." 

Second,  and  very  rarely,  examples  of  senile  gangrene  have  been  re- 
ported, in  which  the  local  death  was  announced  by  a  white  and  shrivelled 
spot  I  have  seen  gangrene  of  the  toes  commence  in  this  manner  in  oiic 
case,  where  it  was  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  fragment  of  bone  upon 
the  popliteal  artery,  while  at  the  same  time  the  foot  was  kept  elevated  ; 
and  in  a  second  example  a  white,  slu-ivelled,  and  insensible  spot  upon 
the  front  of  the  leg  annoimced  the  commencement  of  g^grene  af tei 
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I  had  tied  the  femoral  artery  for  a  traumatic  anearism.  It  has  not 
happened  to  me,  however,  to  see  senile  gangrene  commence  m  thi^ 
manner. 

Third,  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  unaccompanied  with  any  recog- 
nized local  provocation,  may  be  preceded  by  pain,  some  swelling,  and 
vesications,  and  in  such  cases  the  loc^l  death  results  usually,  yet  not 
always,  in  speedy  disintegration,  constituting  a  variety  of  ^'  moist  gan 
grene." 

Fourth,  senile  gangrene,  presenting  all  the  features  belonging  to  the 
third  variety,  may  be  preceded  by  some  slight  injury,  such  as  the  chaf- 
ing of  a  tight  boot,  causing,  perhaps,  a  supei*ficial  excoriation ;  and  in 
its  early  stages  it  may  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  such  a  moderate 
erysipelatous  inflanmiation  as  often  results  from  similar  accidents  at 
all  periods  of  life. 

Li  whatever  manner  the  gangrene  commences,  after  it  has  fairly  set 
in,  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  become  mottled,  purple,  and  red ;  and  dusky 
red  lines  are  seen  sooner  or  later  extending  up  tiie  limb.  The  pain 
also  becomes  acute,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat  or  of 
burning  in  the  parts.  Sometimes  the  neighboring  h-mphatic  glands 
enlarge.  The  general  system  is  in  the  progress  of  the  malady  consid- 
erably disturbed,  causing  great  restlessness  and  continued  watchfulness. 

Spontaneous  separation  may  occur  after  the  destruction  of  a  single 
joint,  or  of  a  single  toe,  or  it  may  not  take  place  iiiitil  it  has  reached 
the  ankle  or  knee-joint.  Usually  the  patient  sinks  under  the  protracted 
irritation,  and  the  septicsemic  intoxication,  before  the  gangrene  has 
reached  this  latter  point. 

Treatment. — ^In  regard  to  the  local  treatment  of  senile  gangrene  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  precise  and  absolute  rules,  inasmuch  as 
the  local  symptoms  are  found  to  varj^  so  greatly  in  different  cases.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  warm  and  moderately  stimulating  applica- 
tions afford  the  most  relief  to  the  burning  and  lancinating  pains  which 
so  often  accompany  these  affections.  The  unguentum  resinjK,  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  cloth  and  overlaid  witli  cotton-batting,  forms 
an  excellent  dressing.  Equal  parts  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  witli  sweet 
oil,  or  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportions  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint  of  sweet 
oil,  are  equally  appropriate.  Occasionally,  to  facilitate  the  sej^aration 
of  the  dead  tissues,  and  especially  when  the  hiflammation  is  more  acute, 
yeast  poultices  are  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  every  now  and  then  met  with  cases  in 
which  cool  water  lotions,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  opium, 
have  afforded  the  most  relief. 

The  general  treatment  must  be  in  all  cases  sustaining,  and  especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  encourage  digestion.  A  mixed  vegetable  and 
meat  diet,  with  porter  or  some  agreeable  stimulant,  in  modemte 
quantities,  will  contribute  to  this  end.  If  possible,  the  patient  should 
be  permitted  to  ride  in  an  open  carriage  daily. 
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To  procure  Bleep  and  to  alleviate  the  painfi,  opium  in  some  form  haa 
always  been  found  neceesarj.  Solid  opium,  McMmin's  elixir,  or 
Sqnibb's  liquor  compoeitus  are  preferable  for  these  purposes  to  the 
tincture  of  opium  or  to  any  of  the  preparations  of  morphine,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  less  liable  to  cause  nausea  and  to  impair  digestion. 

Amputation  made  during  the  progress  of  the  gangrene  is  seldom 
cncceasf  ul.  In  case,  however,  it  is  decided  to  adopt  this  expedient  as  a 
final  alternative,  the  amputation  should  be  made  so  high  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  it  is  above  the  point  where  the  arteries  have  imdergone 
any  serious  degeneration.  Amputations  of  the  leg  for  senile  gangrene  of 
the  foot  are  most  often  successful  when  made  at  or  near  the  knee-joint ; 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  experience  has  shown  that  the  knee-joint  ought  to  be 
considered  the  point  of  election. 

Q«ngrene  from  the  Um  of  Spurred  Rye. 

Many  years  since,  M.  Tessier,  by  request  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Medicine  of  Pans,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  and  observations, 
which  established  beyond  controversy  the  fact  that  ergot  was  capable 
of  producing  a  species  of  dry  gangrene,  resembling  very  closely  the  dry 
varieties  of  senile  gangrene,  and  that  this  fungus  was  its  most  conmion 
cause  in  various  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  where 
damaged  rye  was  much  eaten.  Subsequent  observations  have  still  fur- 
ther confirmed  the  statements  made  by  M.  Tessier. 

The  peculiar  effect  of  ergot  in  the  production  of  gangrene  is  attri- 
buted to  its  well-known  power  of  causing  contraction  of  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  and  which  seems  to  extend  to  the  extreme  vessels  of 
the  artenal  system. 

In  the  few  examples  of  gangrene  from  this  cause  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  the  fingers  have  been  more  often  the  seat  of  the  mal- 
ady tlian  the  toes.  It  has  shown  also  a  greater  tendency  to  limit  itself 
by  early  separation  from  the  sound  tissues  than  is  usually  observed  in 
cases  of  senile  gangrene. 

Oengreno  from  SoorlmtuB. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1862, 1  was  permitted  to  see  in  the  Ar- 
mory Square  Hospital,  at  Washington,  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon 
BUss,  U.S. v.,  nine  examples  of  dry  gangrene  in  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  which  were  manifestly  the  result  of  a  scorbu- 
tic taint  The  men  who  were  thus  attacked  were  all  new  recruits,  and 
most  of  them  were  quite  young.  They  were  from  the  farming  districts 
of  New  England,  and  had  been  in  the  service  only  about  three  months, 
during  which  time  they  had  been  subjected  to  no  particular  hardships 
either  in  marching,  fighting,  or  exposures  to  inclement  weather.  Nc 
fevers  or  other  sickness  had  preceded  the  attack.    In  no  instance  were 
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the  men  able  to  assign  any  cause ;  but  upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained 
that  during  these  three  montlis  they  had  been  confined  abuoet  entirely 
to  eitlier  salt  or  fresh  meat,  and  hard  bread. 

The  gangrene  assailed  both  fingers  and  toes ;  and  in  m  .st  of  the  ex- 
amples it  was  arrested  after  having  involved  one  or  two  joints.  I 
have  been  since  informed  that  in  no  instance  did  it  cause  death.  The 
surgeon  in  charge  entertained  the  same  views  as  myself  as  to  the  cause, 
and  they  were  therefore  fed  liberally  with  vegetables  and  other  anti- 
scorbutics. 

Among  all  the  cases  of  scorbutus  which  came  under  my  notice  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  they  were  very  numerous,  especially 
in  the  Western  armies,  no  other  examples  of  dry  gangrene  were  seen  by 
me ;  but  the  condition  of  these  troops  was  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
They  came  from  rural  districts,  and  had  been  all  their  lives  accustomed 
to  an  abundance  of  potatoes  and  of  other  vegetables,  with  milk,  butter, 
fresh  bread,  etc.  The  change  of  diet  was  therefore  greater  than  soldiers 
are  in  most  cases  subjected  to ;  it  was  also  protracted  and  unusually 
sudden. 

Section  3. — IIosprrAL  Gangrenk. 

83rii. — G«ngreBna  Nosocomionxm,  (R.  O.) 

The  following  remarks  on  hospital  gangrene,  made  by  my  son,  now 
deceased,  while  he  was  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.A.,  and  after 
he  had  enjoyed  remarkable  opportunities  for  observing  the  causes,  prog- 
ress, and  treatment  of  the  malady,  both  on  the  field  and  in  hospital 
pi-actice,  were  published  originally  in  my  treatise  on  military  surgery. 
They  accord  with  my  own  experience,  and  receive  my  imqualified  en- 
dorsement I  trust,  therefore,  no  apology  will  be  required  for  their 
introduction  into  this  volume. 


Hospital  gangrene  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of  conta- 
gious pliagedenic  ulceration,  whose  causes,  symptoms,  pathology,  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment  will  form  the  subject  of  tlie  present 
chapter. 

Causes — These  are  of  two  classes ;  namely,  general  or  predisposing, 
and  special  or  exciting.  To  briefly  describe  the  former,  we  should 
simply  mention  all  infringements  of  any  well-known  sanitary  law; 
as  including  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  general  influences  favorable  to  the 
production  of  this  disease.  This,  of  course,  comprises  all  errors  in  the 
location,  ventilation,  and  police  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  cai-e  of  a 
collection  of  sick  and  wounded ;  for  it  is  only  in  an  aggregation  of 
cases  that  we  ever  meet  with  hospital  gangrene. 

Although  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation,  and  want  of  cleanliness  are 
too  frequent  causes  of  this  form  of  phagedsena,  still  it  is  a  well-known 
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bet  that  severe  aua  protracted  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  been 
inaugurated  in  hospitals  whose  locations  were  most  healthful,  and 
where  all  sanitary  rules  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  exactness.  Such 
was  the  case  at  the  De  Camp  and  McDougall  general  hospitals,  during 
the  siunmer  of  1863,  then  under  the  excellent  management  of  Surgeons 
Sunons  and  Bartholow,  U.S.A.,  respectively. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  all  diose  predisposing  causes  which  may 
exist  in  the  patient  hunself .  For  example,  a  patient  with  a  scorbutic 
taint,  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  a  nervous  system  depressed  by  the 
effects  of  a  severe  operation,  or  by  the  administration  of  chloroform, 
would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  prone  to  contract  hospital 
gangrene  than  his  more  robnst  comrade.  This  rule  is,  however,  subject 
to  exceptions,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease  attack  the  most 
healthy  among  a  number  of  patients,  leaving  the  anaemic  and  feeble 
untouched. 

Some  writers  have  claimed  that  certain  seasons  of  the  year  were 
more  favorable  than  others  to  the  production  of  this  disease.  This 
statement  has,  I  tliink,  not  been  sustained  by  the  observation  of  our 
army  surgeons  during  the  present  war.  It  has  prevailed  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Nashville,  Louisville,  Murfreesboro',  and  elsewhere,  at  all 
seasons,  and  with  an  intensity  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
patients  than  to  the  time  of  year.  For  example,  during  the  extreme 
ct»ld  of  the  winter  of  1862-3,  hospital  gangrene  suddenly  made  its 
appearance,  under  my  personal  observation,  at  the  U.S.A.  General 
Hospital,  at  Central  Park,  in  this  city.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
a  very  moist  atmosphere  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  all  suppurating 
wounds.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  illustrated  in  my  wards  at  the 
McDongall  General  Hospital,  where,  on  three  different  occasions,  all 
the  woimds  nnder  treatment  put  ori  an  imhealthy  action,  many  becom- 
ing gangrenous  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so ;  this  occurrence  evidently 
depending  upon  protracted  periods  of  wet  weather,  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  each  appearance  of  the  unhealthy  action  in  tlie  wounds.  This 
fact  is  easily  explained,  when  we  reflect  that  the  probable  cause  of  this 
form  of  ulceration  is  the  presence  in  the  air  of  the  products  of  putre- 
faction, and  that  a  moist  is  more  favorable  than  a  dry  atmosphere  to 
the  formation  of  tliis  material.  The  fact  that  we  meet  with  this  disease 
in  mid-winter,  might  seem  to  conflict  with  the  theorj'  that  it  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  presence  of  putrefactive  material  in  the  atmosphere; 
this  discrepancy,  however,  is  easily  explained,  when  we  come  to  con- 
rider  that  the  wards  of  a  hospital  may  contain  in  winter  air  which,  heated 
by  artificial  means  and  rendered  moist  by  the  exhalations  of  a  damp 
cellar,  or  from  other  sources,  may  be  equally  productive  of  decay  in 
animal  tisanes,  as  the  air  of  the  hottest  summer  months.  The  plant  in 
the  hot-house  flourishes  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  provided  only 
the  air  from  which  it  derives  its  nourishment  is  supplied  with  the 
necessary  warmth  and  moisture.    The  patients  in  our  hospitals  are 
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rarely  exposed  to  the  vicissitGdes  of  the  seasonB,  the  air  in  the  \\*trdi 
being  cai'efully  equalized  at  all  times.  ITence  the  air  which  eurroaiidi 
a  patient  in  winter  is  often  more  onwholesome  than  that  M^iich  hi 
respires  in  Bummer,  for  the  reason  that  in  winter  ventilation  i&  fre- 
quently omitted,  in  order  to  keep  the  air  at  a  certain  temperature;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  quantitative  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  air  taken  from 
a  room  containing  a  number  of  suppurating  woimds  in  winter^  would 
reveal  as  large  a  quantity  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  present,  M  a 
similar  analysis  in  the  same  locality  in  midsummer,  provided  that  veo- 
tilation  had  been  wholly,  or  even  partly,  sacrificed  to  warmth, 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  or  exciting  caoses. 
Of  ther^e,  the  most  important  are  contagion  and  infection.  Ko  one 
now  doubts  that  hospital  gangrene  is  contagious.  It  can  be  conveyed 
from  one  individual  to  another  by  inoculation  with  the  same  certainty 
that  attends  the  process  <.)f  vaccination,  Pouteau,  a  celebrated  French 
surgeon,  at  that  time  a  dresser  at  the  Hotel  DieUj  accidentally  inocii* 
lated  a  scratch  upon  his  finger,  while  attending  a  case  of  this  kind. 
Within  a  few  days  the  clmracteristic  slough  had  appeared  and  was  only 
arrested  hy  the  most  active  measures.  The  poison  acUieres  with  greiil 
tenacity  to  dressings,  or  other  substances,  once  impregnated.  Gruthrie 
relates  that  some  lint  which  had  been  used  in  these  cases  at  Paris  was 
hiken  to  Holland,  having  been  previously  thoroughly  washed,  dried, 
and  bleached.  Wien  it  came  to  be  used  in  Holland,  it  was  found  to 
infect  every  wound  or  ulcer  to  which  it  was  applied. 

nospital  gangrene  may  be  generated  in  a  wound  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  any  decomposing  coagula  or  product  of  inflammation.  It 
may  owe  its  origin  to  tlie  irritation  caused  by  a  spiculum  of  bone,  a 
shred  of  lint,  or  otlier  foreign  substance  ;  sudden  exposure  of  the  part 
to  excessive  cold,  a  hardened  poultice,  an  acrid  lotion,  or  a  direct  injury, 
can  often  be  assigned  as  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  sponges,  hasiiis,  and  towels  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
a  fruitful  s^jurce  of  hospital  gangrene. 

The  disease  is  infectious ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  absolute  contact* 
This  fact  has  been  indubitably  settled  by  the  evidence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  clinical  observations* 

In  a  given  case,  we  shall  almost  always  find  one  or  more  of  the  local, 
combined  with  a  variable  number  of  the  general  causes  enumerated, 
ooncerned  in  its  production. 

The  type  of  the  disease  varies  with  the  number,  quality,  and  inten* 
fiity  of  tlie  general  causes  which  are  combined  to  produce  and  maiutaiii 
tlie  diffei^ent  epidemics. 

The  sjonptoms  are  both  local  and  constitutional.  The  former,  being 
ay  far  the  more  important,  will  claim  our  first  attention,  ' 

Iiooal  Symptoms. — Hospital  gangrene  may  attack  a  wound  in  any 
stage  of  its  history,  from  the  day  of  its  receipt  to  a  time  when  its 
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cicatrix  is  nearly  formed.  It  may  attack  an  nicer  of  any  variety,  from 
the  highly  inflamed  ulcer,  the  result  of  a  bum,  to  the  indolent  and 
intractable  sore  which  we  meet  witli  in  old  and  enfeebled  patients.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  inociilation,  and  it  may  be  generated  where,  to  all 
appearances,  there  is  no  abra8i9n  of  even  the  cuticle. 

In  all  instances,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  the 
local  appearances  are  very  nearly  uniform,  and  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience will  be  described  under  three  classes,  namely :  those  character- 
izing the  periods  of  invasion,  of  full  development,  and  of  decline, 
respectively. 

When  hospital  gangrene  invades  an  open  wound  or  sore,  it  first 
makes  its  appearance  by  dotting  the  part  with  blackish-gray  points, 
distribated  at  intervals  over  its  surface.  The  healthy  secretion  of  the 
port  is  suspended.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  livid,  slightly  raised, 
and  everted.  The  lividity  of  the  edges  extends  a  few  lines,  where  it  is 
met  by  a  broad  erysipelatous  areola,  showing  capillary  congestion  and 
stagnation.  There  is  discharged,  at  the  same  time,  a  small  but  variable 
quantity  of  a  thin  sanious  fluid.  The  whole  part  now  exhales  a  very 
offensive  and  penetrating  odor.  The  above  signs  sufficiently  character- 
ize the  stage  of  invasion,  which  occupies  a  period  of  from  six  to  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  grayish  spots  soon  multiply  and  aggregate,  com- 
pletely covering  the  part  with  a  pulpy  tenacious  mass,  through  which 
the  ichorous  fluid  is  being  discharged  in  small  quantities.  The  edges 
preBent  a  livid  and  sharply  defined  appearance.  If  not  of  a  circular 
form,  the  circumference  represents  a  circle  with  the  segments  of  smaller 
circlea  ingrafted  upon  it.  The  slough,  meeting  with  less  resistance 
finom  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  burrows  under  the  integuments,  leaving, 
in  aome  instancy  a  narrow  portion  only  of  sound  skin  bridging  the 
excavation ;  more  often,  however,  the  ulceration  extends  only  to  tlie 
depth  of  a  few  lines  beneath  the  skin,  forming  pouches,  in  which  the 
d^riB  of  the  slough  are  apt  to  accumulate.  Sometimes  the  gangrenous 
dough  is  projected  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fimgoid  growth.  In  cases  of  this  vai*iety,  however,  the  mass 
is  soon  levelled  down  by  the  rapacious  ulcer,  and  presents  the  usual 
excavated  appearance,  unless,  as  I  have  seen,  the  disease  be  arrested 
while  the  slough  is  still  in  this  position. 

When  hospital  gangrene  invades  the  track  of  a  ball  it  frequently 
occasionB  large  excavations  underneath  the  skin  and  other  tissues,  out 
of  sight,  which  will,  unless  the  surgeon  is  forewarned  by  experience, 
escape  his  observation,  until  suddenly  the  skin,  which  has  already  be- 
onmo  discolored,  gives  way  and  reveals  an  extensive  gangrenous  cavity, 
with  the  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves,  perhaps,  cleanly  dissected,  and 
stretched  across  from  side  to  side. 

Should  it  make  a  successful  attack  upon  the  muscular  stnicture,  we 
may  see  shreds  of  this  fibre  eroded  and  depending  from  the  slough. 
The  mass  evolves  a  penetrating  stench,  which  needs  only  to  be  perceived 
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to  be  recognized.  The  phagedcena  now  rapidly  extends  in  a  1  direc- 
tions, but  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  cellular  planes.  Thus  1 
have  seen  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extrcmities  exposed  for  a  width  of 
four  inches,  and  from  the  trochanter  to  the  malleolus,  as  the  result  of  a 
slough  of  this  character.  The  disease  opcasionally  extends  to  the  bone 
itself,  producing  extensive  caries. 

A  wound  presenting  these  appearances  might  be  said  to  be  in  the 
stage  of  full  development  of  hospital  gangrene.  Each  new  case,  how- 
ever, may  present  some  peculiarities  and  anomalies  in  its  minute  ap- 
pearances, which  are  to  be  learned  from  experience  more  than  from 
any  description  which  can  be  given. 

The  gangrene  now  progresses  rapidly,  unless  arrested.  I  found  the 
average  duration  of  the  disease  during  an  epidemic  occuriing  under 
my  observation,  to  be  sixteen  days ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
average  based  upon  any  other  set  of  cases  would  correspond  precisely 
with  this,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  not  self-limited,  and  its  duration 
depends  entirely  upon  the  success  of  the  treatment  adopted. 

In  case  our  treatment  is  successful,  the  stage  of  decline  is  soon  ush- 
ered in.  This  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  and  complete  evolution  of 
the  slough,  revealing  the  bright  healthy  granulations  which  rapidly 
repair  the  injury ;  or  the  surface  presented  is  simply  muscular  fibre, 
smooth,  red,  destitute  of  covering  of  any  kind,  and  without  secretion 
or  gitinulation. 

When  hospital  gangrene  attacks  an  unbroken  surface  it  generally 
appears  as  a  vesicle.  This  soon  breaks,  discharges  a  thin  sanious  fluid, 
and  leaves  a  surface  covered  with  the  characteristic  slough.  It  is  some- 
times first  noticed  as  a  bluish  spot  upon  the  integument.  Although 
differing  in  their  primary  appearances,  these  varieties  assume  the  char- 
acter of  the  former  and  more  common  class,  as  soon  as  there  is  an  open 
surface  exposed.  After  the  slough  has  once  made  its  appearance,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  character  of  its  origin,  the  history  of 
its  subsequent  development  is  uniform  with  that  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  first  variety  mentioned. 

Constitutional  Symptoms. — These  are  m  general  conceded  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  uix)n  the  local  difticulty.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  pain,  loss  of  appetite,  great  exliaustion,  febrile  action,  diar- 
rhoea, and  sometimes  delirium.  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  Surgeon,  U.S.V., 
a  gentleman  whose  experience  and  research  in  this  disease  render  his 
opinion  of  great  weight,  makes  the  following  statement  as  the  result 
of  his  observations : — "  The  disease  could  in  no  case  be  said  to  have  a 
constitutional  origin.  In  no  case  did  the  constitutional  symptoms 
precede  the  local  disease,  or  continue  after  the  gangrene  had  been 
aiTCsted."  My  own  experience  fully  confirms  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. 

The  pain,  when  present,  is  described  by  the  sufferer  as  gnawing  and 
biting,  and  is  sometimes  very  excruciating. 
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The  patient  generally  loses  his  appetite  at  the  outset  of  the  disease, 
and  does  not  recover  it  nntil  the  sloughing  is  finally  arrested. 

Fever  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  symptom,  but,  when  noticed,  is 
marked  by  a  frequent  thready  pulse,  insomnia,  and  sometimes  delirium. 
It  always  partakes  of  the  asthenic  or  typhoid  type,  and  demands  stim- 
ulants and  nourishing  diet. 

Pathology. — There  is  no  certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  pathol- 
ogy of  hospital  gangrene.  Clinical  observations  have  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  malady  is,  in  the  first  iustance,  local,  and  that  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that  some  part,  either  of  the  products  of  the  sloughing  process  or  of 
the  original  morbific  material,  is  absorbed  or  introduced  from  the 
affected  part  into  the  general  system.  The  occurrence  of  pysemia,  and 
tlie  great  constitutional  disturbances  which  are  the  frequent  accompani- 
ments of  this  disease,  plainly  confirm  tliis  observation. 

1  am  convinced  that  hospital  gangrene  can  be  generated,  de  novo, 
only  where  there  is  a  number  of  suppurating  wounds  in  close  relation 
to  each  other ;  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  peculiar  poison  or 
fomites  is  produced.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  poison,  and  upon  what 
it  depends  for  its  peculiar  power,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant.  Microscopi- 
cal examinations  of  the  slough  reveal  the  debris  of  tissues,  but  no 
j)eculiar  living  organisms.  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.S.  Army,  writes  to 
the  Surgeon-Gteneral,  that  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  slough 
failed  to  reveal  "any  cryptogamic  organisms,  except  the  ordinary 
vibrios,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  every  decomposing  animal  sub- 
stance." 

The  pathological  relations  of  hospital  gangrene  to  diphtheria,  ery- 
sipelas, pyaemia,  and  gangrenous  scarlatina,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  research  and  discussion.  The  point  is,  however,  far  from  being 
settled,  and  possesses  but  little  value  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Diagnosis. — Keeping  in  mind  the  marked  character  of  the  slough, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  tlie  local  symptoms,  we  will  rarely 
fail  to  distinguish  hospital  gangrene  from  any  of  the  common  forms  of 
phagedenic  ulceration  or  erysipelatous  inflammation.  The  disease  has 
few,  if  any,  of  the  characteristics  of  either  form  of  common  gangrene, 
and  hence  will  never  be  confounded  with  them. 

Prognosis. — ^In  1787,  Pouteau  wrote  that  public  hospitals  had  better 
be  abandoned,  inasmuch  as  the  frequent  occurrence  in  them  of  hospital 
gangrene  had  rendered  them  rather  a  scourge  than  a  benefit  to  humanity. 
In  1813,  however,  an  entire  revolution  of  feeling  on  this  point  took 
}»Iace,  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  local  caustic  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  by  which  means  they  were  transformed  into 
cr»mparatively  harmless  occurrences.  1  am  confident  that,  if  the  statis 
tics  i»f  all  the  U.S.  Anny  Hospitals  in  reference  to  this  disease  were  to 
be  collected,  the  mortality  shown  would  be  considerably  less  than  five 
per  cent  Such  a  result  would  contrast  remarkably  with  the  statistics 
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furnished  by  the  campaign  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  1818,  where 
out  of  1,614  cases,  520,  or  nearly  one-third,  proved  fatal.  Tlie  tit*afc- 
ment  relied  upon  at  that  time  consisted  in  bloodletting  and  the  admin- 
istral  ion  of  mercurials. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  hospital  gangrene  naturally  divides 
itself  into  prophylactic,  constitutional,  and  local. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  all  the  general 
and  specific  causes  which  are  known  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
production  of  this  disease,  and  in  the  use  of  disinfectant  agents  in  the 
management  of  any  aggregated  number  of  suppurating  wounds,  a 
bountiful  supply  of  wholesome  air,  a  rigid  system  of  police,  and  a  nu- 
tritious diet. 

The  proper  location  of  sinks  in  relation  to  the  hospital  wards,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  some  other  disinfectant  in 
them  when  they  are  necessarily  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  to  a  ward, 
are  matters  also  of  vital  importance. 

In  the  dressing  of  wounds  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep 
them  free  from  any  accumulation  of  pus  or  of  coagulated  blood,  and  to 
remove  immediately  to  a  distance,  or,  what  is  better,  bum  all  lint,  ban- 
dages, or  other  dressings,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  taken  off  from  a 
suppurating  surface.  Their  presence  in  the  wards,  for  a  few  hours 
only,  may  be  sufticient  to  produce  hospital  gangrene.  In  short,  a 
refei-ence  to  the  enumeration  of  the  general  and  local  causes  will 
give  a  ready  key  to  the  subject  of  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  this 
•disease. 

I  believe  that  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  in  combating  the  constitutional  symptoms  presented  during 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  hospital  gangrene.  No  one  now 
-thinks  of  recommending  bleeding,  or  depletion  by  any  method,  or  at 
.any  stage.  Experience  has  established  the  rule  that  tiie  patient  must 
be  sustained  from  the  first  period  of  the  disease  to  the  last.  Wine, 
'porter,  and  other  permanent  and  diffusible  stimulants  are  generally 
•used,  in  conjunction  with  iron,  quinia,  and  beef-tea.  As  to  the  quan- 
itity  and  kind  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  be  given  in  a  certain  case,  this 
must  be  decided  by  the  previous  habits,  by  iho  taste,  and  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  patient.  I  have  found  that  strong  milk-punch,  made 
'either  of  brandy  or  whiskey,  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  efficient 
mode  of  administering  stimulants  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  In  case 
.beef -tea  or  beef-essence  is  not  relished  by  the  patient,  eggs  and  other 
nutritious  food  should  be  substituted. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment,  namely, 
the  local  applications.  These  are  many,  and  vary  in  simplicity  of  pre- 
paration from  the  actual  cautery  to  liie  elegant  combinations  of  the 
permanganates  and  bromine.  We  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
more  obsolete  of  the  local  applications,  but  refer  more  particularly 
^and  minutely  to  those  which  the  clinical  experience  of  comparativelj 
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recent  dates  has  proved  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  Xitric  acid  haa 
been  nsed  with  some  success,  both  in  a  pure  state  and  diluted.  Creasote, 
pyroligneouB  and  strong  acetic  acids  have  been  advised  by  some. 
Nitrate  of  silver  has  sometimes  been  successful  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  sloughing.  Mj  own  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  supe- 
riority of  bromine  over  any  other  preparation  as  a  local  application  in 
hospital  gangrene.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith,  Surg., 
U.S. v.,  for  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  agent  In  ord^r  to  obtain 
the  full  and  complete  effects  of  bromine,  it  should  be  applied  carefully 
and  thoroughly.  The  following  practicid  hints,  suggested  by  Dr.  Gold 
smithy  most  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  my  own  experience, 
should  be  observed  in  the  application  of  this  agent : — 

Ist  If  the  operation  promises  to  be  a  painful  and  tedious  one.  Dr. 
Goldsmith  advises  that  the  patient  be  rendered  insensible  by  the  use  of 
an  anffisthetic  This  I  consider  of  doubtful  propriety,  inasmuch  as  I 
regard  the  depressing  influence  of  chloroform  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  the  disease. 

2d.  The  wound,  having  been  carefully  cleansed  by  thorough  spong- 
ing with  warm  water  and  soap,  should  be  freed  from  all  dead  and 
gangrenous  tissue  by  means  of  a  scalpel  or  scissors,  aided  by  the 
forceps.    The  healthy  tissue  should  be  denuded  as  far  as  possible. 

3d.  The  sur&ce  to  be  treated  should  now  be  thoroughly  freed  from 
moisture.  This  is  most  readily  done  vrith  a  swab  of  lint  on  the  end  of 
a  probe,  with  which  the  surface  is  carefully  dried.  Do  not  omit  to 
penetrate  the  pouches  and  recesses. 

4th.  If  the  pure  bromine  be  used,  a  small  glass  pipette  should  be 
introduced  into  the  bottle  containing  the  liquid,  and  then,  being  car- 
ried to  the  surface  to  be  cauterized,  thoroughly  applied  to  every  part 
Cavities  may  be  reached  by  means  of  small  portions  of  lint  dipped  in 
the  bromine,  and  then  carried  by  means  of  an  eyed  probe,  or  a  pair  of 
forceps,  into  the  desired  positions. 

5th.  It  is  frequently  beneficial  to  paint  the  surrounding  tissues  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  perhaps,  vrith  a  solution  of  the  bromine ;  using  a 
drachm  of  the  bromine  in  four  ounces  of  water. 

6th.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the  bromine  an  emollient 
poultice  should  be  applied.  This  tends  to  allay  any  undue  irritation, 
and  favors  the  speedy  evolution  of  the  slough. 

There  are  three  different  preparations  of  bromine  which  have  been 
employed.  Dr.  GK>ldsmith  first  employed  a  solution  of  the  bromide  of 
potassinm  and  bromine,  or  the  compound  solution.  After  using  this 
for  some  time,  he  at  length  resorted  to  the  pure  brominium,  and  very 
soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  only  form  in  which  it 
should  be  used.  I  have  used  both  the  compound  solution  and  the  pure 
bromine,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  preference  for  the  latter 
article.  I  have  also  used  a  dilute  solution  of  the  pure  bromine,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  with  great  benefit, 
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as  a  disinfectant  and  prophylactic  dressing  to  be  applied  to  unhealthy 
looking  wounds. 

After  having  carefully  applied  bromine  to  a  case  of  gangrene,  we 
find  that  the  part  smells  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  If  there  is  any 
trace  of  the  odor  remaining,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  application  has 
not  been  thorough. 

The  fumes  of  bromine,  given  off  as  a  dense  red  vapor  when  a  bottle 
of  this  liquid  is  unstoppered,  furnish  us  with  an  invaluable  diffusible 
deodorizer  in  wards  where  the  emanations  of  a  large  number  of  sup- 
purating wounds  render  the  atmosphere  fetid. 

The  permanganate  of  potassa  is  scarcely  inferior  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  this  disease.  Dr.  Hinkle,  Act.  Assist.  Sutg.  U.S.A.,  has  the 
honor  of  having  first  inti'oduced  this  vahiable  agent  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession.  Dr.  Hinkle  also  recommends  that  the  salt  shall  be  given 
internally  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  giving  from  one  to  three  grains 
every  twenty-four  hours.  He  attributes  to  it  the  power  of  "  a  tonic 
astringent,  an  oxygenator,  and  vivdfier  of  the  blood."  "  Locally,"  I 
quote  his  words,  "  the  concentrated  solution  was  applied  as  an  eschar- 
otic,  with  a  hair  pencil,  over  the  surface  of  the  wound,  even  extending 
its  application  over  the  cuticle  four  inches  beyond  the  seat  of  the  wound. 
After  the  wound  was  carefully  pencilled,  lint,  saturated  with  the  dilute 
solution,  was  applied,  and  the  dressings  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours."  The  "  permanganate  salts,"  or  "  disinfectant,"  is  now  supplied 
by  the  U.S.A.  Med.  Department.  The  liquid  is  of  a  puri)li8h-black 
hue,  and  very  dense.  The  bottle  containing  the  substance  is  supplied 
with  a  label  giving  full  directions  for  use. 

Monsell's  solution  of  the  subsulphate  of  iron  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, and  clinical  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  a  valuable  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Wlien  we  have  not  other  means  at  our 
command,  we  may  employ  the  pure  tincture  of  iodine,  applying  it  to 
the  surface  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil ;  and  with  confidence  that  we 
shall  thus  arrest  the  disease,  but  perhaps  much  more  slowly  than  with 
some  other  remedies. 

Dr.  Ilachenberg,  A.  A.  Surg.  U.S.A.,  has  recently  recommended 
the  use  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  He  advises  that  it  should  be  applied 
thoroughly  every  three  houre.  Dr.  H.  claims  that  tliis  remedy  possesses 
a  superiority  over  most  of  the  others  in  use,  on  the  following  grounds : 
•'  1st.  Its  permeability.  2d.  It  is  a  ready  solvent  of  the  broken-down 
adipose  tissue  of  the  wound.  3d.  It  has  local  alterative,  stimulating, 
and  sedative  effects.  4th.  Its  anti-zymotic  properties.  5tli.  It  is  an- 
tiseptic and  styptic.  6th.  It  is  non-escharotic  in  its  effects.  It  causes 
no  immediate  or  chemical  eschar,  as  do  bromine,  nitric  acid,  and  some 
other  remedies,  which  are  often  the  means,  unhappily,  of  the  retention 
of  vitiated  secretion  in  the  wound." 

The  niles  suggested  for  the  application  of  bromine  and  potassa  are 
equally  applicable  to  any  of  the  agents  which  may  be  employed.     The 
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efficacy  of  the  remedy  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  npon  the  care  and 
cumpleteness  with  which  it  is  applied. 

The  fullowing  is  a  statement  of  cases  which  occurred  at  the  McDou 
gall  Greneral  Hospital  during  the  summer  of  1863,  and  illustrate,  tc 
some  extent,  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  different  agents  employ- 
ed. The  solution  of  bromine  referred  to  was  one  drachm  of  the  pure 
brc^mine  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  was  not  the  "  compound  solution" 
first  used  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  these 
tables,  having  had  a  pei*8onal  interview  with  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  began 
using  the  pure  bromine,  and  with  much  better  effect  than  I  liad  experi- 
enced with  the  solution. 

Whole  number  of  cases  treated,  33. 

Of  these  but  two  were  attended  with  fatal  results,  and  these  some 
days  after  the  gangrene  had  been  arrested.  In  one  case  the  patient 
died  from  exhaustion,  the  result  of  extensive  suppui-ation  in  tlie 
knee-joint,  the  wound  having  been  in  perfectly  healthy  condition 
for  sevei-al  days.  In  the  other  case  the  patient  died  from  dysen- 
tery, his  woimd  having  put  on  a  healthy  action  two  weeks  before  his 
decease. 

Li  one  case,  where  nitric  acid  was  used,  the  disease  was  not  arrested, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  it  was  fomid  necessary  to  amputate  the 
leg  above  the  knee.  The  stump  healed  by  the  first  intention.  The 
average  duration  of  all  the  cases  under  all  treatments  amounts  to 
12  days- 


Number  treated  with  nitric  acid,     •     .     .  18. 

Average  duration  of  disease,     ....  16  days. 

Number  treated  with  sol.  bromine,     ...  14. 

Average  duration, 6  days. 

Number  treated  with  iodine, 1. 

Average  duration, 7  days. 

The  cases  were  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Caldwell,  Peck,  Graves,  and 
Divself,  respectively,  and  the  sanitary  surroundings  were  as  nearly 
similar  as  could  be  ix)ssible.  We  were  all  agreed  upon  the  constitu- 
tional treatment,  which  consisted  in  good  diet,  whiskey,  and  iron.  The 
figures  show  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  bromine. 

General  Remarks. — Amputations  perfonaed  during  tlie  progi-ess  of 
hi>spital  gangrene  are,  as  a  general  rule,  disastrous,  for  the  following 
reasf>ns :  The  patient  is  in  no  conditi(m  to  mlly  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation,  and  the  stump  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  attacked  with  the 
disease  for  the  arrest  of  which  the  operation  was  performed.  Excep- 
tions to  tliis  rule  are  rare. 

The  ligation  of  arteries  is  sometimes  demanded  and  should  always 
be  perfonned,  without  reference  to  the  probability  of  the  disease  again 
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attacking  the  artery.  Dr.  Geoi^  R  Weeks,  Suig.  TJ.S.V.,  makes  Ih* 
following  remarks  in  this  connection : — "  I  have  tied  the  anterior  tibial 
artery  upon  the  face  of  a  gangrenous  stump,  and  arrested  the  process 
by  the  use  of  bromine,  and  the  patient  recovered  as  well  as  by  a  pri- 
mary operation.  The  brachial  and  dorsalis  pedis  arteries  were  tied 
under  the  same  circumstances,  with  the  same  result,'' — {Frank  Baa 
tings  Hamilton^  Jr.^  M.J).) 


CHAPTER  Y. 

TETANUS,   (R.O.) 


There  are  two  forms  of  this  malady,  differing  more  in  their  mode  of 
causation  than  in  the  symptoms  by  which  they  are  characterized.  They 
have  been  named  idiopathic  and  traumatic. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  that  form  which  arises  from  general,  constitu- 
tioual,  or  internal  causes,  and  has  no  dependence  upon  a  wound  or  ex* 
temal  injury.  These  causes  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  which, 
when  found  to  precede  or  accompany  traumatic  tetanus,  are  called 
"  predisposing."  Among  them  have  been  emmierated  cold,  dampness, 
heat,  and  dysentery.  It  has  been  known  to  be  occasioned  by  gastritis, 
intestinal  ulcerations,  hernia,  pericarditis,  pulmonary  abscess,  disease 
of  the  mammae,  uterine  irritation,  an  emetic,  nux  vomica,  cicuta,  and 
various  other  acrid  poisons. 

There  is  a  variety  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  also  called  trismus  nascen- 
tium,  trismus  infantum,  or  "  nine-day  fits,"  which  is  common  and  ex- 
ceedingly fatal  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  the  Southern  States  of 
our  confederacy,  especially  among  the  negro  children.  In  the  rocky 
Vestmann  Islands,  on  the  south  coast  of  Iceland,  with  a  population  of 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  infants 
perished  from  this  cause  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Joseph 
Clark  says  that  in  the  year  1782,  of  17,550  children  bom  in  the  Lyings 
in  Hospital  of  Dublin,  2,944  died  from  this  cause  alone  within  the 
first  fortnight  after  birth.  Its  most  frequent  causes  are  insufiicient 
or  unwholesome  milk,  filth,  and  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  We 
have  seen  it  occasioned  in  one  instance  by  a  dose  of  castor-oiL  It 
is  said  also  to  be  produced  sometimes  by  injury  sustained  in  the  liga- 
tion of  the  umbilical  cord.  These  latter  examples  must  be  regarded 
as  traumatic. 

Traumatic  tetanus,  or  that  which  originates  directly  from  a  wound, 
is  divided  into  acute  and  chronic,  of  which  the  former  is  much  the  most 
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fi«qnent    It  might  be  more  proper  to  regard  these  two  forms  as  only 
difFerent  degrees  of  the  same  malady. 

The  causes  of  traumatic  tetanus  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  mental  depression,  climatic  influences, 
ench  as  excessive  heat,  sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  especially  a 
nipid  change  from  hot  to  cold  and  damp  weather, — it  is  more  frequent 
ill  spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer  or  winter, — exposure  of  a  portion 
of  die  body  to  cold  drafts  of  air,  an  imtable  temperament,  physical  ex- 
haustion, disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a  scorbutic  taint,  etc. 

The  exciting  causes  are  wounds,  especially  compound  fractures,  in 
which  epicula  of  bone  press  upon  nervous  trunks ;  wounds  accompanied 
with  unhealthy  suppuration,  gangrenous  sores,  or  those  which  from 
neglect  are  not  kept  properly  cleansed ;  laceration,  contusion,  partial 
diN-ision,  or  the  ligation  of  a  nerve. 

It  has  been  known  to  be  occasioned  by  cutting  a  nail  or  a  com  too 
cl«j6ely,  by  stubbing  the  toe,  by  abrasion  from  wearing  tight  boots,  by  a 
wound  of  the  gums,  by  a  laceration  of  the  fourchette  in  labor,  by  the 
sting  of  bees,  by  the  stroke  of  a  schoolmaster's  ferule,  by  salivation,  the 
introduction  of  a  seton,  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  tlie  lodgment  of  a 
fish-bone  in  the  fauces,  the  application  of  a  scarificator  in  cupping,  the 
ligature  of  arteries,  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord,  bums,  and  the  excision 
of  tumors.  In  one  instance  we  have  known  chronic  traumatic  tetanus 
occasioned  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 

Gross  observes  that  the  effect  of  cold  air  in  the  production  of  tetanus 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
Tiamderoga,  in  1758.  The  wounded  were  exposed,  the  whole  night 
after  tlie  action,  in  open  boats  upon  Lake  Greorge,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  nine  of  them  died  of  this  disease.  During  the  war  of  1812 
**  most  of  those  wounded  by  fire-arms  on  board  the  frigate  ATnazon^  be- 
fore Charleston,  were  attacked  with  tetanus  on  the  fourteenth  day ; "  the 
weather,  which  had  been  warm  and  dry,  having  changed  suddenly  to 
cold  and  wet. 

Dr.  Miner,  of  Buffalo,  in  a  paper  on  Tetanus,*  informs  us  that,  accord 
ing  to  the  United  States  Census  returns  of  1850,  the  recorded  examples 
i>f  tetanus  in  the  several  States  during  tlie  ten  preceding  yeare  present- 
ed the  following  remarkable  contrasts.  In  the  6  New  England  States, 
19  cases;  New  York  State,  23, — total  42.  Wliileinthe  southern  tier  of 
States,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  23  occurred  in  Georgia;  6  in  Alabama;  60  in  Mississippi ; 
and 215  in  Louisiana.  "Of  the  whole  number  in  the  United  States, 
0l>4,  there  were  367  among  children  under  one  year  of  age,  this  includ- 
inir  tlie  necrro  children  who  died  of  trismus  nascentium." 

The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  period  which  elapses  between  the 
receipt  of  the  injuiy  and  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  varies  frc>ni  a  few 

>  Miner  on  TetanuB. — Btiffah  Medical  Journal^  March,  1859. 
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liours  to  several  weeks,  but  its  most  common  period  of  invasion  is  from 
tlie  third  or  fourth  to  the  twenty-second  day.  Sir  James  McGr^i 
says  it  never  appears  after  the  twenty-second  day,  but  several  cases  on 
record  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this  statement. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  are  rarely  of  a  character  so  definite  or 
peculiar  as  to  indicate  plainly  tlie  accession  of  this  malady.  In  some 
cases  tlie  unliealthy  appearance  of  the  wound,  increased  pain,  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  mental  depression,  wakefulness,  and  a  general 
malaise^  might  awaken  a  suspicion  ;  but  these  cii^cuinstances,  so  com- 
mon in  the  history  of  most  severe  injuries,  could  not  properly  be  relied 
upon  as  indications  of  the  approach  of  a  complication  so  exceedingly 
rare.  Pain,  or  simply  at  first  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  pra^cordial 
region,  is  often  present  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  malady,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  constant  a  prodrome  as  some  writers  have  supposed. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  its  actual  accession  are  fugitive 
pains  and  stiffness  about  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  observed 
fii-st,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  w^ound.  The 
patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth  freely,  the  angles  of  tlie  mouth  and 
eyes  are  drawn  aside,  he  swallows  with  some  difficulty,  especially  fluids, 
and  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  rigid. 

"When  the  disease  has  progressed  no  farther  than  this  it  is  called 
trismus,  or  lock-jaw,  and  in  mild  cases  it  is  sometimes  arrested  at  tliis 
stage. 

More  often,  however,  the  disease  steadily  advances;  a  severe  and 
fixed  pain  shoots  from  the  ensifonn  cartilage  to  the  back,  accompanied 
with  difficult  and  con\ail8ive  breathing,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis  are  also  implicated ;  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  hard,  the 
bowels  constipated  ;  urination  is  difficult.  Sooner  or  later  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  become  rigid,  constituting  true  tetanus ;  or  the  muscles 
of  the  back  being  most  violently  contracted,  the  patient  rests  only  upon 
his  head  and  heels,  a  form  of  spasmodic  contraction  which  is  termed 
opisthotonos ;  more  rarely  the  incurvation  takes  place  in  the  opposite 
direction,  constituting  emprosthotonos  ;  and  still  less  frequently  a  lateral 
incurvation  is  observed,  which  has  been  called  plenrosthotonos. 

Ill  well-formed  cases  these  spasms  may  occasionally  relax,  but  they 
never  completely  cease.  The  i)U])ils  are  contracted,  froth  escapes  from 
the  mouth,  while  the  teeth  remain  firmly  closed ;  and  in  the  distorted 
features,  agony,  pain,  and  despair  alternate  with  sardonic  smiles.  Ob- 
stinate and  pei^sistent  constipation  is  invariably  present. 

The  pulse,  except  when  accelerated  by  the  violence  of  the  spasms,  re- 
mains undisturbed.  But  the  most  appalling  circumstance  of  all  is  the 
fact  that,  during  this  frightful  agitation  of  the  body,  the  functions  of 
the  brain  are  generally  unimpaired,  and,  like  a  mariner  in  the  midst  oi 
a  storm,  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  is  the  conscious  witness  of  the  wiith- 
ing  and  tossing  of  the  vessel  whose  speedy  wreck  seems  inevitable. 

As  the  case  approaches  a  fatal  termination  the  paroxysms 
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frequent  and  violent,  and  the  breathing  more  emban-asscd,  tuitil 

1^1  the  patient  diea  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  or  of  suffocation. 

Death  generally  takes  jilaee  on  tlie  tliird  or  fourth  day,  eometinies  aa 

fbe  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day ;  but  if  life  is  prolonged  l:>eyoud 

riKXivcry  may  generally  be  anticipated*     Occasionally  it  has  been 

that  the  epabnig  commence,  and  are  tlu'oughout  more  violent 

the  side  con^flponding  t^:*  the  wound  ;  and  still  more  fi*equently  it 

noticed  tliat,  in  the  eai'ly  stages,  the  spasms  ai-e  confined  to  the  mufi^ 

in  tli6  neighborhood  of  the  wound* 

e  prognosis  in   the^e  cases  is  always  exceedingly  nnfavoruble, 

kcn  Bays  he  has  never  witnessed  a  cure  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus, 

m  ill  eome  examples  of  tlie  chi'onic  form  ho  ha^  seen  a  relief  acconi- 

IjAliad.     The  dietinction  made  by  Hennen  and  othei^  between  the 

ntt?  ftnd  chronic  furmg  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  arbitrary  and 

.niieee«^ary*     They  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  degrees  of  the  same  mal- 

tcj  judge  of  the  curability  of  the  affection,  we  must  consider 

one. 

Of  23  C4bi^  reported  and  tabulated  byMacleod  as  having  occun'ed 

1  tV     ^'    irtea^S  recovered.     In  tlie  records  of  the  army  in   India, 

md  VJ  C4u^es,  of  whom  1  recovered,     lilcock  reports  17 

[^  of  whom  two  recovered*    In  tlie  Egyptian  campaign  reference 

to  more  than  30  cases ;  "^^  all  seem  to  have  died  within  a  week 

appearance  of   the   symptoms,"     In   tlie   German    campaign 

ISM,  "  several  ore  i-ecorded  as  ha\4ng  recovered  after  section  of  tlie 

iurv©.^ 

Daring  our  late  war  363  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  were  reported  to 
T  iical  Bureau  at  Washington,  of  which  number  336  tenniuated 

.-,,..,     Of  tliC  27  recoveries,  the  disease  was  of  a  chronic  chai-acter 
28. 

I  Imve  mr&elf  met  with  13  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  in  five  of 
Mch  recoveiy  lias  taken  place ;  one  of  the  latter  was  decidedly  acute 
iu  character. 

y. — Thei-e  is  abundant  evidence  that  tetanus  depends  upon 
of  tlie  spinal  cunl ;  but  of  the  precise  nature  of  that  lesion 
hsinr  DO  certain  knowledge.  Increased  vascularity,  aeixjus  effusions, 
of  tissue,  and  gmnular  degeneration  of  cell  structure  have 
uoHeed  by  different  i»Liservei*&;  but  Billrutb  declares  tliat  his  ex- 
miituitioiB  of  the  spine  and  nerves  in  tetanus  have  hitherto  furnished 
Emly  Degative  results.  Ilarmnondj  \\iih  perhaps  most  pathologists,  at- 
ributed  the  peculiar  phenomena  attendant  nyHJu  the  malady  to  a  dis- 
nrbaoee  especially  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  the  organ  of  genei'a- 
llan  '*  -t>ft»rce;  in  evidence  of  wldch  we  are  iief erred  to  the  great 
Hai  i  the  reflex  excitability  w^hieh  exists  in  these  cases. 

Treatment, — The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  removal,  as  far  as 
Kmble,  of  the  local  irritationj  in  case  any  such  irritation  is  found  to 
ilJrt     II  tlie  wound  is  suppurating,  tlie  matter  must  be  allowed  free 
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exit ;  and  all  ichorous  discharges  should  be  corrected  by  antiseptics,  oi 
by  the  free  use  of  tepid  water.  Gangrenous  sloughs  should  be  treated, 
with  reference  to  their  causes,  upon  the  general  principles  already  dis- 
cussed. All  foreign  bodies  presumed  to  be  sources  of  irritation  must 
be  carefully  sought  for  and  removed,  whether  they  be  fragments  of 
dead  bone,  bullets,  pieces  of  cloth,  or  anything  else.  Sharp  and  pro- 
jecting points  of  bone  must  be  exsected.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say 
that,  in  case  the  disease  has  made  but  little  progress,  especially  if  only 
tlie  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  involved  in  the  sj^asms,  amputation  wiU 
often  afford  a  reasonable  groimd  for  hope  ;  particularly  when  the  am- 
putation does  not  involve  parts  near  the  body,  as  where  the  wounds  are 
situated  in  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  even  in  cases  of  injuries  of  the  fore- 
arm or  lower  portions  of  the  leg.  We  are  informed  that  in  a  case  of 
trismus  presented  in  one  of  the  U.  S.  hospitals  at  Washington,  prompt 
amputation  of  the  forearm  completely  arrested  the  disease.  Many 
similar  examples  have  from  time  to  time  been  reported  by  surgeons. 

When  tetanus  supervenes  upon  the  closure  of  the  wound,  and  a  nerve 
is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  cicatrix,  Larrey  has  recommended 
cauterization,  or  free  incisions  upon  the  cicatrix,  or  section  of  the  nerve 
at  some  point  above.  This  latter  operation,  namely,  section  of  the 
nerve,  may  also  with  propriety  be  practised  where  the  wound  is  still 
open. 

In  relation  to  the  general  treatment,  great  difference  of  opinion  con- 
tinues to  exist.  Among  the  remedies  proposed  and  which  have  been 
actually  employed  are  cathartics,  especially  calomel,  castor-oil,  and  tur- 
pentine ;  colchicum ;  camphor,  tobacco,  with  nearly  all  of  the  various 
anti-spasmodics  and  sedatives ;  cannabis  Indica ;  alkalies ;  opium,  in 
some  of  its  forms;  aconite;  Calabar  bean;  ice;  chloral;  woorara;  tonics; 
stimulants ;  chloroform  and  ether ;  nutritious  diet ;  the  application  of 
the  moxa,  and  of  other  counter-irritants  to  the  spine.  All  of  which 
agents  liave  been  said  to  effect  cures,  and  at  one  time  or  another  have 
been  held  in  popular  favor. 

In  our  opinion,  but  few  of  these  remedies  are  entitled  to  any  special 
confidence ;  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  testimony  having  accumulated 
in  favor  of  nutritious  food,  tonics,  stimulants,  and  opiates ;  the  latter  of 
which,  if  employed  at  all,  must  be  given  in  the  most  liberal  and  perse- 
vering manner ;  in  some  cases  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  the  rectum, 
or  by  the  hypodermic  method. 

Chloroform  has  been  tried  very  largely  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  almost  universally  by  our  army  surgeons,  but 
not  with  a  success  which  in  our  judgment  would  warrant  its  continu- 
ance— or,  to  say  the  least,  its  substitution  for  opium  or  morphine.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  informed  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it, — ^and 
I  have  in  two  instances  myself  been  able  to  confirm  the  observation, 
— that  it  generally  controls  in  some  measure  the  spasms;  but  not 
always  does  it  accomplish  even  this,  while  it  appears  in  most  casee 
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to  cut  Bhort  the  disease  only  by  causing  a  more  speedy  termination  in 
death. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  whatever  general  remedy  we  employ,  we 
cannot  hope  for  recovery  except  by  sustaining  the  system  until  the 
local  irritation — ^which  we  assmne  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
spasms  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases — ^has  been  subdued.  The  local 
effects  of  chloroform  seem  to  be  too  transient  to  accomplish  this  end, 
while  its  general  effects  are  too  exhaustive  to  the  vital  forces  to  render 
its  long-continued  use  in  full  doses  compatible  with  life.  In  short,  it 
is  likely  in  itself  to  kill  the  patient  before  the  disease  can  be  extin- 
guished ;  or,  we  might  say,  before  the  nervous  lesion — whether  it  be  a 
local  irritation,  or  inflammation,  or  whether  it  be  a  consequence  of 
general  blood-poisoning — ^has  had  time  to  cease. 

We  might  occasionally  resort  to  chloroform  in  moderate  quantities 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  measurably  those  violent  paroxysms 
which  the  opium  had  wholly  failed  to  affect ;  and  we  would  give  it 
freely  in  all  cases  where  death  seemed  inevitable,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  pangs  of  dissolution ;  but  with  the  evidence  as  it  now 
stands  before  us,  we  could  not  resort  to  it  as  the  most  reliable  means  of 
saving  life. 


CHAPTER  YL 

WOUNDS. 
Section  1. — General  CoNsroERA-noN  or  "Wounds. 

Definition. — A  wound  may  be  defined  as  a  recent,  sudden  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts.  This  definition  excludes  contusions, 
ulcers,  fractures,  etc. 

Division. — For  practical  purposes,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  description,  wounds  are  divided  into  incised,  lacerated,  contused, 
punctured,  tooth,  arrow,  gunshot,  poisoned,  and  occasionally  other  terms 
are  employed  expressive  of  cei-tain  peculiarities  of  the  injury. 

An  incised  wound  is  one  which  is  made  by  a  sharp,  clean-cutting 
instrument. 

A  lacerated  wound  is  one  which  is  made  by  a  dull  instrument,  or  in 
which  the  parts  have  been  torn  asunder. 

A  contused  woimd  differs  from  the  lacerated  only  in  that  the  parts 
have  suffered  more  contusion  than  laceration,  and  the  term  might  well 
be  omitted  from  our  nomenclature. 

A  wound  is  said  to  be  punctured  when  a  sharp  needle  shaped  or 
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bayonet-shaped  point  has  entered  the  tissues.    It  may  partake  more  ot 
less  of  the  nature  of  an  incised,  lacerated,  or  contused  wound. 

The  tei-m  penetrating  is  employed  occasionally  to  designate  such 
wounds  as  are  made  by  balls,  and  other  obtuse  missiles,  and  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  punctured.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  all 
wounds,  and  especially  punctured  wounds,  are  penetrating. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  gunshot  wounds  and  all  arrow  wounds 
are  recognized  as  penetrating  or  pimctured  wounds,  but  for  many 
reasons  both  of  these  two  classes  of  injuries  have  to  be  considered 
under  separate  and  special  denominations. 

Poisoned  wounds,  which  are  chiefly  punctured,  have  also  eveiy 
variety  of  form,  and  claim  a  separation  from  other  wounds  only  on 
accoimt  of  the  special  nature  of  the  blood-poisoning  with  which  the 
lesion  is  accompanied. 

In  this  general  consideration  of  wounds  our  remarks  will  have  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  simple  incised  -wounds,  which  may  be  considered  in 
tlie  main  as  typical  of  all  other  woimds. 

Treatment. — ^The  flrst  indication  of  treatment  in  nearly  all  wounds 
is  to  arrest,  or  to  prevent  haemorrhage.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  application  of  cold  or  ice- water,  by  hot  water,  by  exposing  the  surface 
of  the  wound  to  the  air,  by  elevation  of  the  limb,  by  pressure  upon  the 
arteries,  or  by  the  removal  of  such  compression  as  interferes  with  a  free 
return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  by  ligature,  by  torsion,  by  crush- 
ing or  by  acupressure  of  the  arteries,  by  actual  and  potential  cauteries, 
by  the  persulphate  of  iron  and  other  styptics.  These  measures  will  be 
considered  more  fully  in  the  chapters  on  wounds  of  arteries  and  of 
veins. 

The  second  indication  is  to  remove  all  foreign  substances.  The  ne- 
cessity of  speedily  extracting  any  missile  which  has  penetrated  the  tis- 
sues, and  of  removing  all  pieces  of  cloth  or  particles  of  dirt  which  may 
have  entered,  is  sufticiently  understood  ;  nothing  will  prevent  the  sur- 
geon from  performing  tliis  duty  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  but 
tiieir  inaccessibility,  or  the  dangers  which  might  attend  a  farther  search. 
It  is  not,  however,  always  so  well  underetood  that  a  clot  of  blood  of  any 
considerable  size  is  as  essentially  a  foreign  substance,  and  will  almost 
as  effectually  prevent  union,  and  determine  suppuration,  as  if  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  the  fragment  of  a  ball  had  been  permitted  to  remain. 

In  order  then  that  no  large  amount  of  blood  may  separate  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  the  wound,  clots  must  be  carefully  washed  away 
with  the  six)nge ;  but  if  the  blood  continues  to  flow  from  small  vessels, 
as  in  all  probability  it  will  for  a  time,  only  two  alternatives  remain : 
the  surgeon  must  wait  until  the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  or  he 
must  close  up  the  wound,  and  at  once  apply  such  an  amount  of  press- 
ure as  will  effectually  ari'est  all  further  bleeding.  The  latter  method 
possesses  the  advantage  that  it  consimies  less  time ;  and,  if  skilfully 
managed,  it  is  liable  to  no  objections.    It  need  scarcely  be  said  tliat  the 
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attempt  to  control  even  small  vessels  by  pressure  in  such  regions  as 
abound  in  loose  areolar  tissue,  as,  for  example,  in  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
in  the  axilla,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  the  scrotum,  etc.,  must  general 
ly  pn.)ve  unavailing,  and  that  it  is  only  where  the  underlying  structures 
are  close  and  compact  enough  to  afford  a  counter-support,  that  this 
method  can  be  safely  employed. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pressure  shall  be  applied,  more  will 
be  said  when  we  speak  of  the  bandages  which  are  finally  to  enclose  the 
dressings. 

The  third  indication  of  treatment  is  to  close  the  wound.  That  is  to 
say,  simple  incised  wounds  are  to  be  closed  immediately,  or  within  a 
few  hours  at  the  latest,  when  there  is  any  reasonable  gromid  of  hope 
tlmt  direct  union  of  the  opposing  sm*faces  will  occur ;  but  thei*e  are  a 
great  many  cases  in  which  this  hope  cannot  properly  be  entertained,  but 
in  which  suppuration,  and  perhaps  sloughing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
are  plainly  inevitable.  Occlusion  of  the  wound  tlien  can  serv^e  no  use- 
ful purpose,  and  is  quite  likely  to  do  harm  by  imprisoning  the  poisonous 
fluids  and  gases. 

In  order  to  close  woimds  and  to  maintain  all  their  surfaces  well  in 
contact,  we  employ  sutures,  adhesive  plasters,  compresses,  and  bandages. 

Of  sutures  there  are  several  varieties  described  by  surgical  wTitei-s. 

The  interrupted  suture  is  the  form  generally  employed,  the  suture 
bein<r  applied  at  certain  intervals  along  the  margins  of  the  wound. 
Tlie  material  most  in  use  is  hamess-maker's  silk,  now  generally  known 
to  the  druggists  as  surgeon's  silk — a  firm,  compact,  hard-twisted, 
white  thread;  and  which,  when  waxed,  combines  probably  more 
qualities  of  excellence  than  any  other  material  yet  suggested.  It  is 
stn»ng,  flexible,  easily  introduced,  and  easily  removed;  in  itself  per- 
fectly un  irritating,  and  when  thoroughly  waxed,  scarcely  more  liable 
to  become  a  source  of  irritation  by  absorbing  pus,  than  a  metallic 
suture.  A  number  of  careful  experiments,  in  which  silk  and  wire 
ha\e  been  introduced  alternately  ak»ng  the  same  wound,  warrant 
us  in  jnaking  this  assertion.  Moreover,  we  seldom  find  it  advantageous 
to  permit  any  form  of  suture  to  remain  after  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  within  that  period  silk  finds  in  general  very  little  noxious 
fluid  to  absorb.  If,  however,  it  should  be  shown  conclusively  that  the 
metallic  suture  is  not  quite  so  apt  to  cause  ulceration  of  the  tissues  as 
waxed  silk,  we  should  still  hesitate  to  concede  to  it  a  preference,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases,  since  it  is  so  much  less  convenient  to  handle.  It 
can  neither  be  intn^duced  or  removed  with  as  much  ease  as  silk,  and  its 
cut  extremities  are  often  in  the  way  of  the  dressings.  When  sutures 
have  to  ])e  introduced  through  deep  and  narrow  canals,  that  quality  in 
wire  which  renders  it  inconvenient  for  ordinarj'  purjioses — namely,  its  in- 
flexibility as  contrasted  with  thread — renders  it  much  more  convenient 
for  tliis  special  purpose ;  and  in  these  cases  metallic  sutures  must  con 
tinue  to  be  preferred. 
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Linen  thread  is  but  little  inferior  to  silk.  It  lacks,  however,  in  fieid* 
bility,  and  will  not  tie  into  so  compact  and  secure  a  knot. 

Ilorso-hair,  recommended  recently  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Wight,  of  Brooklyn,' 
is  certainly  no  more  likely  to  become  foul  by  absorption  of  fluids  than 
wire,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  linen,  only  in  a  greater 
degree.  It  is  too  inflexible,  and  will  not  make,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  reliable  knot. 

We  must  be  understood  then  as  recommending  for  all  ordinary  p^^ 
poses  a  compact,  hard,  thoroughly  waxed  white  silk  thread,  and  of  the 
size  ordinarily  used  by  harness-makers ;  only  in  certain  delicate  opera- 
tions will  smaller  thread  be  required,  and  the  exceptions  will  be  especi- 
ally noticed  when  the  operations  referred  to  are  under  consideration. 

Several  forms  of  needles  are  employed  by  surgeons,  each  of  which  is 
adapted  to  cei'tain  special  purposes. 

A  perfectly  straight  needle,  with  spear Mshaped  point,  and  sharp,  cuir 
ting  shoulders,  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  majority  of  large  and 
accessible  wounds. 

A  needle  of  the  same  construction,  but  slightly  curved  toward 

its  pointed  extremity,  is  required  where  wounds  are  less  accessible; 

pjg,  8.  *^d  cun-ed,  or '  crescent-shaped   needles 

I  ^  are  often  useful  under  similar  circmn- 

stances. 

Sutures  ought  seldom  to  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  tegumentary 
or  other  tissues  forcibly  together.  The 
strain  and  labor  of  support  is  illy  borne  by 
either  thread  or  wire,  and  they  ought 
never  to  be  put  to  this  test  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  They  not  only  prove  inade- 
quate in  many  cases,  but  their  tension 
causes  not  unfrequently  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  and  sloughing.  In 
the  case  of  certain  wounds,  however,  and 
smgeontf  Noedia.  especially  in  operations  upon  the  vesico- 

vaginal walls,  sutures  are  the  sole  reliance,  and  the  risks  incident  to 
their  use  must  necessarily  be  taken. 

The  most  appropriate  function  of  a  suture  is  to  secure  accurate  ap- 
position of  the  margins  of  the  wound  when  the  tegumentary  covering 
is  adequate  and  falls  easily  into  position,  or  when  it  is  sufliciently 
drawn,  and  supported  in  place  by  adhesive  plasters  and  rollers.  Thus 
employed,  introduced  at  short  intervals,  and  not  thrust  deeper  than  the 
skin,  they  seldom  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  When  employed  alone,  or 
whenever  they  are  compelled  to  bear  the  principal  strain,  as  in  hare- 
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lip,  veeieo-vaginal  operations,  etc.,  they  should  be  introduced  remote 
from  the  margins. 

When  wire  is  employed  as  a  suture  in  the  closure  of  ordinary  wounds, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  choice  whether  we  use  silver,  platinum, 
gold,  iron,  or  lead.  For  such  operations,  however,  as  depend  much 
upon  the  suture  for  their  results,  silver  wire,  made  from  virgin  silver, 
rather  than  from  coin  silver,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  of  sizes  varying 
from  No.  27  to  29. 

Metallic  sutures  may  be  introduced  with  the  common  surgical  needle ; 
but  ui  certain  cases  smaller  needles,  with  eyes  constructed  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  prevent  the  wire  from  obstructing  tlie  passage  of  the 
needle,  are  required. 

Other  sutures  than  the  interrupted  are  occasionally  employed  for 
special  purposes ;  and  although  they  are  seldom  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  wounds,  they  will  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  continued  or  glover's  suture,  known  among  tailors  as  the  whip, 
or  over-stitch,  is  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  closure  of  wounds 
upon  the  qadaver. 

The  quilled  suture,  so  called  because  originally  two  sections  of  a 
quill  were  employed  in  its  construction,  may  be  made  of  similar  sec- 
tions of  a  flexible  catheter  or  solid  bougie,  or  of  metallic  bars  (clamp 
suture),  which  are  laid  parallel  to,  but  quite  i-emote  from  the  margins 
of  the  wound,  and  are  secured  in  place  by  two  or  more  strong  double 
ligatures.  These  ligatures,  carried  by  large  curved  needles,  or  smaller 
needles  attached  to  handles,  enter  where  one  of  the  quills  is  to  be  laid, 
(leuetrate  deeply,  including  the  skin  and  various  other  tissues,  and 
emeige  at  corresponding  points  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound. 
One  end  of  the  double  ligature  is  now  loo]>ed  over  the  quill  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  free  ends  are  drawn  tightly  and  tied  over  the  quill 
on  the  opposite  side. 


Fig.  6. 
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Quilled  or  clamp  sutures  are  occasionally  useful  in  forcing  the 
sleeper  portions  of  such  wounds  as  do  not  admit  of  pressure  from  com- 
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Hare-Lip  Bntnre. 


presses  and  rollers  into  apposition;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
wounds  in  the  ischia-rectal  fossae. 

The  twisted  suture,  better  known  as  the  hare-lip  suture,  from  its 

having  been  used  from  an 
early  date  in  operations  for 
hare-lip,  is  made  by  transfix- 
ing the  wound  from  side  to 
side  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and 
tlien  approximating  the  edges 
by  winding  a  thread  under 
the  opjK)site  and  exposed  ends 
of  the  pin.  The  tln-ead  may 
be  carried  in  the  form  of 
the  figure  8,  or  of  an  ellipse;  but  in  either  case  it  is  customary  to 
cross  the  threads  finally  from  one  pin  to  the  other,  as  i*epresented 
in  figure  8,  in  order  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  wound  more  com- 
pletely. Instead  of  ordinary  thread  some  surgeons  prefer  the  soft 
thread  of  candle-wick,  loose  woollen  threads,  or  india-rubber  rings. 
The  hare-lip  pin  has  been  made  of  silver  or  of  gold,  with  a  mova- 
ble steel  point;  but  an  ordinary  sewing  needle,  or  a  lady's  toilet 
needle  with  a  glass  head,  will  answer  very  well,  provided  the  p<jint  of 
the  needle  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  nippers  or  bone-cuttei-s,  after 
the  needle  is  inserted.  The  usual  practice  is  to  withdraw  these  needles 
carefully  on  the  second  or  third  day,  leaving  the  threads,  which  are  in 
most  cases  slightly  fastened  to  tlie  surface  l)y  dried  blood  and  serimi. 
Many  excellent  surgeons  attach  considerable  value  to  these  sutures  in 
certain  wounds  and  operations,  and  especially  in  hare-lip  opei-ations, 
and  we  shall  find  it  necessaiy  to  explain  our  objections  to  them  here- 
after in  that  connection  ;  but  for  the  present  our  readers  nnist  be  con- 
tent with  the  general  statement,  that  we  know  of  no  emergencies  in 
surgery  in  which  we  would  ever  prefer  them  to  interrupted  sutures. 

The  serrS'JinSs,in\eiited  in  our  day  by  Yidal(de  Cassis),  are  delicate, 
sharp-toothed  clamps,  made  of  silver  wire,  which  maintain  their  p<:^i- 
tion  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wire.  Being  opened,  they  are 
made  to  seize  upon  and  peneti*ate  to  a  certain  depth  the  opposing  tegu- 
mentary  surfaces,  and  on  being  allowed  to  close,  the  edges  of  tlie  wound 
are  approximated.  They  are  awkward  and  imperfect  contrivances, 
which  would  not  be  mentioned  except  for  the  name  of  the  justly  disthi- 
guished  inventor. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  having  been  secured  in  apposition  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sutures,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  genei-ally  required 
to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  sutures,  and  to  close  up  the  intervals. 
For  this  purix)8e  the  "  common  adhesive  plaster"  of  the  shops,  the  em- 
plastrum  resinae,  or  emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina,  will  be  fomid 
sendceable  in  the  greatest  variety  of  cases.  Well  made  adhesive  ])laster 
improves  by  age,  the  plaster  becoming  gradually  incorporated  with  the 
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linen,  and  increasing  its  qnality  oi  adhesiveness.  Where  this  qnality  is 
important,  as  in  hare-lip  operations,  the  surgeon  should  therefore  select 
plaster  which  has  become  brown  by  age.  If  the  color  is  very  light  and 
the  surface  thin  and  slippery,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  If  the  surface 
has  an  oily  feel,  as  happens  with  old  plasters  not  properly  made,  the  oil 
may  be  removed  and  its  adhesiveness  restored  by  moistening  it  lightly 
with  spirits  of  turpentine.  When  used,  it  is  to  be  cut  into  strips  length- 
wise, as  it  will  stretch  less  than  when  cut  crosswise ;  and  then  gently 
warmed  by  folding  its  back  surface  around  a  vessel  containing  hot 
water. 

Adhesive  plaster  spread  upon  Canton  flannel  is  much  stronger  than 
that  spread  upon  linen  sheets ;  but  this  extra  strength  is  not  required  in 
dressing  ordinary  wounds.  The  Canton  flannel  plaster  is  therefore  only 
employed  for  making  extension  in  fractures,  in  diseases  of  the  articula- 
tions, and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

For  many  purposes  the  isinglass  plaster  is  preferable  to  the  common 
adhesive  plaster :  and  it  is  especially  convenient  in  military  practice, 
since  it  does  not  require  heat  to  prepare  it  for  application  ;  but  it  has 
not  the  strength  of  litharge  and  resin  plaster,  and  is  too  easily  loosened 
by  moisture  to  be  always  reliable. 

Adhesive  plaster  spread  upon  sheets  of  caoutchouc  is  impermeable 
to  water,  but  its  variable  and  uncertain  elasticity  must  prevent  its  gen- 
eral use. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Maynard,  of  Boston,  first  suggested  the  use  of  collodion  in 
1847.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  gim-cotton  in  ether,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  is  then  spread  with  a  fine  brush  upon  strips 
of  thin  silk  gauze,  or  of  sheet  lint,  and  laid  quickly  over  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  ether  evaporates  rapidly,  and  a  little  delay  causes  a  failure. 
Some  prefer  to  apply  tlie  solution  directly  to  the  skin,  and  then  lay  upon 
it  the  dry  strip  of  cloth.  When  skilfully  done  the  wound  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed  ;  and  as  the  collodion  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  moist  dressings.  The  sharp,  smarting  pain  caused  by  the 
ether,  and  the  necessity  of  great  haste  in  the  application,  constitute  the 
chief  objections  to  its  employment. 

Finally,  the  complete  dressing  of  many  wounds  demands  the  applica- 
tion of  a  roller.  In  some  cases  it  is  required  as  a  substitute  for  the- 
usual  clothing,  that  is,  to  maintain  the  natural  temperature  in  the  parts. 
In  other  cases  it  serves  to  retain  the  adhesive  strips  more  securely  in 
place ;  but  its  most  important  office  is  to  press  into  apposition  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  wound,  controlling  by  its  pressure  any  farther  oozing 
from  the  smaller  vessels,  and  the  consequent  interposition  of  a  blood- 
clot,  and  thus  securing  more  prompt  and  certain  union  of  the  divi- 
ded surfaces.  To  all  this  may  be  added  what  is  rather  speculative 
than  demonstrable,  that  the  roller  probably  serves  a  useful  purpose  by 
giving  to  the  loosened  tissues,  even  more  or  less  remote  from  the  im- 
mediate seat  of  injury,  that  support  and  solidity  which  it  is  easy  to 
6 
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concei\c  is  essential  to  the  normal  perfonnance  of  their  fnnctions. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  a  thigli  is  amputated  the  natural  tension  of 
the  skin,  of  the  muscles,  and  of  other  tissues  is  lost ;  and  experience  has 
sufficiently  sliown  tliat  a  moderately  tight  roller  gives  great  comfort  to 
the  patient,  if  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  health  and  repair  of  the 
stump.    It  would  be  singular  if  it  did  not  do  both. 

A  ix)ller  has,  thnrefore,  important  and  varied  offices  to  perform,  and 
skilfully  applied  it  can  be  of  great  service ;  but  unskilfully  or  injudi- 
ciously applied  it  may  do  great  mischief. 

Wlien  its  sole  office  is  to  maintain  the  natural  temperature,  or  sup- 
port the  plasters,  as  will  be  the  case  in  certain  superficial  wounds  of 
the  foot  or  leg,  which  are  unaccustomed  to  exposure,  but  in  which  parts 
the  circulation  is  apt  to  be  feeble,  tlie  roller  ought  to  be  applied  lightly. 
Wlien,  however,  the  object  is  to  support  the  loosened  tissues,  to  com- 
press the  smaller  arteries,  and  to  force  the  deeper  surfaces  of  the  wound 
into  apposition,  it  must  be  applied  firmly.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to 
give  the  measure  of  the  firmness  with  which  the  bandage  is  to  be 
drawn,  we  might  say  with  a  force  equal  to  that  to  which  these  same 
parts  were  subjected  before  the  skin  and  strong  fasciae  and  the  muscles 
were  divided.  Witliin  these  limits  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  harm  could 
be  done :  but  harm  is  often  done  by  tight  bandages  ;  and  experience 
must  have  taught  every  surgeon  that  it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to 
<ietermiiie  the  exact  amount  which  the  tissues  can  safely  bear.  If  a 
wound  is  closed  by  adhesive  strips  or  by  bandages  with  moderate  firm 
ness  to-day,  they  may  be  found  binding  immoderately  to-morrow,  on 
account  of  the  effusion  and  swelling  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mean 
time.  A  very  simple  expedient  will,  however,  in  a  large  majority  of 
^ases,  provide  effectually  against  strangulation,  at  least  so  far  as  danger 
from  the  bandages  is  concerned.  After  closing  the  wound  with  sutures 
and  adhesive  plasters,  and  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lint  covered  with  simple 
cerate,  lay  over  the  whole  a  large  mass  of  loose  cotton-batting,  and 
upon  this  the  successive  turns  of  the  roller,  binding  it  on  very  firmly. 
TJie  elasticity  of  cotton-batting  is  such  that  it  will  be  found  very  diffi- 
<5ult  to  strangulate  the  tissues  underneath,  while  it  possesses  sufficient 
finnness  to  cause  the  necessary  compression.  By  this  measure  alone 
almost  ct^mplete  immunity  against  accidents  is  insured ;  but  the  im- 
munity is  made  absolute  if,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  at  mo^it,  the  scissors  are  intnxluced  beneath  the  outer  margins  of 
the  dressings,  and  they  are  carefully  divided  from  each  side  to  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  wound.  Some  blood  is  almost  certain  to  have  soaked 
into  the  dressings ;  and  as  the  blood  has  by  this  time  become  dried  the 
dressings  will  usually  retain  their  places  even  when  thus  freely  cut ; 
and  thov  seldom  fail  to  c*ontinue  to  maintain  a  considerable  descree  of 
pressure  and  support.  If  they  are  disjxised  to  fall  off,  a  single  slight 
turn  of  a  roller  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  position. 

In  I'egard  to  the  application  of  a  piece  of  slieet  lint  covered  with  sim 
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pie  ceiate,  it  is  mere  aflFectation  to  say  that  it  is  "filthy,"  since  no  one 
knew  better  than  the  distinguished  author  of  this  sentiment  that  it  need 
not  be  filthy  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  it  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  dress- 
ings at  a  subsequent  period,  it  is  always  a  comfort  to  the  patient,  and 
this  is  sufticient  reason  why  it  should  be  retained. 

Str.  Lister,  successor  of  Mr.  Syme  in  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  recommended  carbolic  acid  aa 
a  direct  dressing  for  all  wounds. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  suppuration  is  mainly  due  to  certain  germs  con- 
stantly floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  carbolic  acid  is  able  to  de- 
strc^y.  Every  possible  precaution  is  therefore  taken  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  to  disinfect  that  which  is  unavoidably  brought  into  contact  with  the 
wound.  The  interior  of  the  fresh  wound  being  first  washed  with  car- 
l)v»lic  acid,  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  twenty  of 
water,  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  then  covered  first  with  the  "  protec- 
tive." The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  use  of  the  protective  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  second  or  outer  dressing,  containing  carbolic  acid,  from 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  wound,  since  it  is  considered 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  continue  permanently  the  application 
of  the  acid.  The  protective  may  be  made  of  two  or  three  folds  of 
cloth,  or  what  is  better,  since  it  will  be  impervious  to  the  acid,  of  a 
piece  of  tin-foil.  According  to  Dr.  Strachan,  who  has  been  a  very 
close  observer  of  Mr.  Lister's  practice,  he  has  of  late  made  his  protective 
in  the  following  manner.  A  piece  of  oiled  silk  is  coated  on  one  side 
with  a  tliin  layer  of  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  dextrine,  two  of 
[powdered  starch,  and  sixteen  of  a  cold  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  the  lat- 
ter being  of  the  same  strength  as  the  solution  employed  in  wasliing  the 
wound.  This  is  applied,  with  the  oiled  silk  in  contact  with  the  wound. 
<  >ver  this,  as  the  second  dressing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectual- 
ly destroying  the  germs  which  float  in  the  atmosphere  adjacent  to  the 
wnund,  the  lac  plaster  is  applied,  prepared,  according  to  the  British 
Jfedi^xil  Journal  for  November,  1868,  in  the  following  manner : — "  Take 
•  if  shellac  three  parts,  crystallized  carbolic  acid  one  part.  Heat  the 
shellac  witli  about  a  third  of  the  carbolic  acid  over  a  slow  fire  till  the 
lac  is  completely  melted ;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  acid,  and  stir  briskly  till  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Strain  through  muslin,  and  when  the  liquid  has  thickened  suf- 
ficiently by  cooling,  spread  it  upon  cloth  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness." 

AVTien  it  is  proposed  to  employ  this  as  a  permanent  dressing,  the  lac 
plaster  thus  prepared  is  laid  over  the  protective,  and  made  to  cover  a 
cronsiderable  portion  of  the  surrounding  integument,  to  which  it  adheres 
firmly ;  but  in  cases  demanding  frequent  dressings,  the  surface  of  the 
lac  plaster  is  covered  upon  its  under  surface  with  a  solution  of  gutta- 
[icrcha  in  about  thirty  parts  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  to  prevent  ita 
sticking. 
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At  Bellevne  Hoepital,  where  I  have  Been  this  practice  adopted  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  the  results  have  not  seemed  to  me  essen- 
tially difFerent  from  those  obtained  under  any  other  mode  of  hermetic 
sealing.  Some  cases  have  done  remarkably  well,  while  in  a  few  the 
confinement  of  the  pus  and  other  secretions  has  been  plainly  disastrous. 
I  am,  therefore,  far  f i*om  being  convinced  that  carbolic  acid  possesses 
the  extraordinary  powers  attributed  to  it  by  the  eminent  advocate  d 
this  practice.  Solutions  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  30  or  40  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
antiseptics,  have  occasionally  proved  useful  in  my  hands,  and  quite  as 
useful  as  carbolic  acid. 

The  fourth  iudication  of  treatment  is  to  control  or  moderate  the 
reaction,  and  by  this  means  to  anticipate  and  prevent  such  accidents  as 
suppuration,  pysBmia,  gangrene,  etc. 

This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  rest,  by  the  proper  elevation  of  the 
limb  or  of  the  parts  injured,  by  the  timely  and  careful  removal  of 
dressings,  including  the  sutures,  by  studious  attention  to  cleanliness,  by 
regulation  of  the  temperature,  by  diet,  and  sometimes  by  genend 
medication. 

Eest  implies  not  alone  that  muscular  action  shall  be  made  to  cease ; 
but  that  the  wound  shall  not  be  handled  roughly,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed 80  as  to  cause  pain.  Moderate  elevation  is  useful  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts.  The  timely  removal  of 
the  dressings  has  reference  less  to  the  number  of  hours  which  have 
elapsed  than  to  the  condition  of  the  wound.  If  reaction  is  violent  the 
dressings  may  require  to  be  removed  as  early  as  the  following  day ; 
but  if  moderate,  they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  several  days,  lie 
same  rule  applies  in  some  measure  to  the  sutures.  If  the  margins 
of  the  wound  look  red  or  swollen,  they  ought  in  most  cases  to  be  at 
once  cut  and  withdrawn  carefully.  In  other  cases  tliere  will  be  no 
objection  to  their  being  left  five  or  even  seven  days. 

Cleanliness  is  best  secured  by  the  gentle  irrigation  of  the  wound  vith 
warm  water  and  clean  soap,  after  the  dressings  have  been  removed. 
We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  better  agent  for  the  removal  of  decom- 
posing animal  fluids  than  warm  soap-and-water.  It  softens  and  com- 
forts the  living  structures,  it  dissolves  hardened  crusts  of  pus  and 
blood,  and  thus  makes  a  way  for  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  wound ;  and 
finally  washes  away  what  it  cannot  render  iimocuous.  While  carbolic 
acid,  admitting  that  it  possesses  more  power  to  disinfect  decomposing 
substances  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  hardens  both  living 
and  dead  tissues,  and  blocks  up  the  channels  which  enclose  the  noxious 
materials. 

The  temperature  to  which  a  wound  ought  to  be  subjected  will  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  inflammation  which 
ensues ;  or  upon  the  condition  of  the  general  system  as  indicating  the 
predisposition.    The  best  mode  of  regulating  the  temperature,  whe^vei 
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die  iBflammation  16  disposed  to  be  excseseivej  is  through  the  agency  of 
vraler,  Wien  thei^fore  the  feeble  C4jnditiuu  of  t!ie  patient^  ur  the  lack 
of  vitality  iu  tlie  part  which  is  wounded,  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
may  be  an  iii«iifficiency  of  reaetiou,  the  requisite  tempemture  may  be 
obtain  ■  '  lii^h  the  agency  of  warm  and  soft  drefifiings;  hut  when  ac- 
the  ii  aon  is  to  be  combated,  puj-e  water,  a  little  below  the 

temperature  of  the  part  inflamed,  will  be  required.  For  the  further 
consideration  of  the  treat tnent  of  the  inflammation  consequent  upon 
wounds,  the  reawier  is  refen^d  to  the  chapter  on  inflammation* 

Sbotion  2. — Lacerated  and  Contxtbed  WouNDa. 

ated  and  contused  wounds  differ  from  incised  wounds  in 
essential  points.  The  haemorrhage  is  apt  to  be  less,  because  the 
wleries^  haring  been  torn  asunder  by  violence,  have  suffered  more 
injuiy,  and  clotie  more  abs<  *lutely ;  but  if  the  vessels  are  large  which 
have  lieen  thus  closed,  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  ornit  the  ligature*  The 
interment  at  the  margins  of  the  wound  is  generally  very  thin,  and  has 
\  subjacent  vascular  coimeetion ;  or  it  is  of  unequal  thickness,  and 
it  is  crushed  and  in  a  measni-e  devitalized ;  consequently  if 
€ioBod  by  sutures  it  is  not  pi-obable  tliat  the  edges  will  unite.  More- 
uvtr^  the  adjacent  skin  haa  usually  sufl'ered  contusion  or  violent  stretch- 
fa^*  and  it  is  often  separated  extensively  from  the  tissues  undenieath ; 
OODBeqnently  it  is  liable  to  speedy  death,  which  liability  is  greatly 
faiereased  if  it  is  much  compi^e«sed  by  adhesive  plastere  or  bandages. 
If  inflammation  ensues,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  of  a  low  erysipelatous 
duumcter.  TJie  sei^aration  of  the  skin  fi'om  the  adjacent  tissues,  also, 
laiT4»  the  skin  an  opiKinunity  to  reti^ct;  and  in  general  more  force 
thftn  it  is  pnident  to  employ  is  i*equired  to  bring  the  edges  again  into 
eomtiict.  Finally,  the  deeper  parts,  near  and  remote,  have  often  been 
lererety  bruised,  stretched,  or  torn. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are,  therefore,  essentially  modified. 
Afier  oontJX»lling  the  ha^nDrrhage  and  removing  all  foreign  substiinces, 
the  surfaces  of  the  woimd  are  to  be  laid  gently  together ;  no  sutures  or 
idbeoive  plasters  being  employed  unless  their  utilitj'  and  ha^card  have 
boeti  carefully  considered.  The  wound  is  tlien  to  be  covered  with  a 
of  lint  spread  with  simple  cenite,  and  this  is  to  be  secured  in 
by  a  few  light  turns  of  the  roller.  If  moderate  pressure  is 
"required  to  control  the  oozing,  and  especially  if  it  seems  important  to 
«Ievato  the  temperature,  c50tton*battiug  should  precede  the  application 
of  tl>e  roUen  These  wounds  demand  early  and  frequent  renewal  of  the 
dreaioga. 

Section  3. — Pdnctubkd  Wounds. 

Pimctiired  wounds  of  the  limbs,  and  of  other  fleshy  portions  of  the 
bcxly,  8»ch  aa  are  made  by  shai^p-pointed  instruments,  are  liable  to  lx» 
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followed  by  the  formation  of  deep-seated  abecesBes,  and  especdally  Irf 
tetanus.  That  pus,  whenever  in  these  cases  it  is  formed,  ahould  beocHot 
imprisoned,  caimot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  ooDsidered  that 
these  wounds  are  narrow  and  deep,  and  that  the  movable  character  of 
the  umscles,  fasciae,  and  nitegument  must  insure,  in  most  cases,  the 
formation  of  successive  valvular  septa,  interrupting  the  channel  of  the 
wound  at  many  p<:)int8.  The  greater  liability  to  tetanus  after  punctured 
wounds  is,  therefore,  in  part  due  to  the  imprisonment  of  effusions,  bat 
especially  to  the  fact  that  nerves  and  tendons  are  often  penetrated,  but 
not  completely  divided,  leaving  them  in  a  state  of  tension  favorable  to 
an  increase  of  irritation  and  of  inflammation. 

In  punctured  wounds,  also,  arteries  are  sometimes  tapped  without 
being  completely  severed ;  in  which  case  none  of  those  circumstances 
can  occur  which  determine  the  siKmtaneous  airest  of  htemorrhage.  So 
that  these  accidents  are  frequently  followed  by  persistent  bleediing,  or 
by  traumatic  aneurisms. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  of  this 
class  of  wounds  demand  immediate  and  free  incisions,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  at  once  converted  into  open  incised  wounds ;  and  we  be- 
lieve some  surgeons  have  declared  this  to  be  the  only  proper  mode  of 
treatment.  There  are  two  objections,  however,  to  a  rule  so  violent  and 
rigorous.  First,  the  situation  and  relations  of  the  wound  often  render 
fi'ee  incisions  dangerous  or  even  fatal ;  and  second,  those  most  serious 
accidents  of  whicli  we  have  spoken  as  liable  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
punctured  w  ounds,  namely,  abscesses  and  tetaims,  and  which  one  might 
suppose  ought  to  be  very  frequent  complications,  are,  in  fact,  very  rare, 
and  not  generally  to  be  anticipated.  It  is  only  proper,  therefore,  to 
conveil  a  punctured  woiuid  at  once  into  an  incised  wound,  when  the 
immediate,  intense,  and  persistent  pain  implies  the  puncture  of  a  nerve, 
or  the  free  and  jx^i-sistent  bleeding  demands  the  ligation  of  an  artery. 
In  general  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  by  absolute  rest,  and  by  the 
use  of  such  other  means  as  are  known  to  most  effectually  control 
inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
joints  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  regions  in  which  they 
respectively  occur. 

Section  4. — Tooth  Wounds. 

Dr.  Gross,  in  his  excellent  system  of  surgery,  has  very  properly,  I 
think,  called  attention  to  the  grave  accidents  which  frequently  ensue 
u][)on  wounds  inflicted  by  the  teeth  of  animals,  and  which  ai'e  supposed 
not  to  owe  their  gravity  to  any  poison  wliich  has  been  conveyed  into  the 
tissues. 

Repeated  examples  have  come  under  my  observation  in  which  the 
bite  of  a  finger  or  of  the  thumb,  inflicted  by  an  enraged  person,  ha< 
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iraiised  the  most  disafltrous  coDBequencee.  lu  several  instances  violent 
indamniation,  with  necrosis  of  one  or  more  of  the  phalanges,  has 
resulted;  and  in  one  case  it  caused  death.  These  wounds  have  all 
belonged  to  the  class  of  either  punctured,  penetrating,  or  lacerated 
wounds  ;  but  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  has  constantly  seemed  out  of 
pn)portion  to  the  character  of  the  lesion. 

The  same  thing  happens  pretty  often  from  the  bite  of  a  i*at,  as  I  have 
iiad  occasion  to  know ;  and  Dr.  Gross  remarks  that  the  bite  of  the  dog 
cat,  and  horse  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  similar  results. 

Dr.  Gross  does  not  think  tJiat  the  saliva  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
bad  effects  which  he  has  seen  ensue ;  yet  he  adds,  "  I  would  advise 
etrongly,  that  the  part  should  be  well  cleansed  and  bathed  with  wann 
salt  water,  to  get  rid  of  any  saliva  and  any  other  matter  that  may  have 
been  deposited  by  the  teeth.''  For  myself,  I  confess  to  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  saliva  has  much  to  do  with  the  results  which  we  so  often  wit- 
ness in  these  cases.  The  saliva  of  many  persons,  and  especially  those 
salivary  and  other  deposits  which  gather  about  the  lower  teeth,  are  often 
exceedingly  foul ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may 
be  capable  of  imparting  a  poisonous  influence  to  the  tissues  with  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact  The  connection  between  the  buccal  se- 
cretions, salivary  and  others,  and  epitheUoma  of  the  lower  lip,  to  which 
further  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  tends  also  to  confirm  this  con- 
viction. 

These  wounds  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  wann 
Soap  and  water,  but  they  should  be  treated  from  the  beginning  by  warm 
water  fomentations  or  soft  pojiltices ;  while  complete  rest  should  be  en- 
joined, and  all  proper  measures  should  be  taken  to  diminish  the  general 
Inflammatory  diathesis. 

Section  5. — Areow  Wounds. 

The  weapons  formerly  employed  by  our  native  Indian  tribes  were 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  scalping-knife,  and  the  hatchet.  At  pres- 
ent the  hatchet  is  much  less  used,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  rifle  and  musket.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent,  however,  the  arrow  is  still  employed  in  both  hunt- 
ing and  in  battle.  Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  at  a  short  range, 
tlie  arrow  is  nearly  as  effective  as  the  bullet.  The  usual  range  for  the 
effective  use  of  this  weapon  is  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  yards. 
It  possesses  one  marked  advantage  over  the  bullet:  it  strikes  its  victim 
silently,  and  gives  no  indication  where  the  foe  lies  in  ambush. 

The  bows  employed  by  the  North  American  Indians  are  usually 
from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  constructed  of  some  tough, 
elastic  wood,  such  as  willow,  ash,  or  hazel.  The  arrow  is  composed  of 
two  parts,  the  shaft  and  the  head.  The  shaft  is  made  from  the  dog- 
wood tree,  hickory,  elm,  or  reed;  sometimes  it  is  composed  of  twc 
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Bections,  the  feathered  extremity  being  made  of  reed,  and  about  one 
foot  of  the  other  extremity  being  made  of  hard  wood.    Their  length 
varies  from  two  to  three  feet 
Formerly  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  head  was 

either  conchoidal  chert,  hom-stCHie, 
or  common  quartz ;  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  most  of  the  tribes  use  soft 
hoop-iron.  In  length  they  vary  from 
one  inch,  or  even  less,  to  three  inch- 
es; and  in  breadth  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  their 
base.  Some  are  quite  smooth  and 
sharp,  and  others  very  rough  and 
serrated  on  their  edges.  The  stem, 
or  neck,  is  usually  about  one  inch 
long. 

The  wounds  made  by  arrows  are 
usually  punctured  and  more  or  less 
lacerated.  Occasionally,  where  the 
arix)w-head  is  made  of  iron  or  steel 
well  sharpened,  the  wounds  partake 
of  the  character  of  incised  wounds. 
They  are  sometimes  projected  with 
great  force,  and  either  transfix  the 
body  completely  or  fasten  them- 
selves quite  firmly  in  the  bone.  The 
wounds  made  by  aiTows  are  liable,  therefore,  to  the  same  complications 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  other  puno- 
tiu'ed  womids,  namely,  to  the  formation  of  suppurating  depots  and  to 
tetanus. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  arrow-wounds  an  additional  source 
of  danger  and  of  embarrassment.  The  arrow-heads  in  use  by  all  of 
our  native  tribes  of  Indians,  whether  made  of  metal  or  of  fiint,  are 
expanded  at  the  base,  and  often  distinctly  barred;  and  the  neck  is 
made  fast  to  the  shaft  by  being  thrust  into  a  slit,  and  by  then  binding 
it  in  place  with  cords  made  of  the  skin  or  tendons  of  animals.  When 
one  of  these  arrows  has  buried  itself  beneath  the  skin,  the  tendinous 
thong  soon  softens  and  relaxes  by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  the 
slightest  force  applied  to  the  shaft  is  often  sufllcient  to  separate  it  from 
the  head  ;  but  if  it  is  important  to  remove  balls  which  have  lodged  in 
the  body,  it  is  still  more  important  to  remove  these  missiles,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  larger,  and  much  more  irregular  upon  their  surfacea.  In 
most  cases  the  wound  at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  in  the  fasciss  and 
muscles  through  which  the  arrow-head  has  passed,  has  contracted 
around  the  shaft  so  firmly  that  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  even  the 
smallest  instrument ;  and  the  wound  must  be  enlarged  by  free  in- 
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oifiions,  from  the  surface  fairly  down  to  the  barb  before  it  can  be 
extracted.  When  a  track  has  thus  been  made  for  its  exit  it  may  bo 
seized  with  a  strong  pair  of  bullet  forceps  and  extracted ;  or  we  may 
succeed  in  embracing  the  expanded  jx)rtion  of  the  armw-head  with  a 
loop  of  strong  wire  passed  through  a  double  canula,  and  by  turning  the 
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canula  slightly  the  wire  will  be  made  to  embrace  it  more  firmly,  when 
it  may  be  extracted.  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
Bill,  U.S.A.,  recommended  by  him  for  certain  arrow  wounds  of  the 
chest,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  described,  may  perhaps  here  also 
ierve  even  a  better  purpose  than  the  double  canula.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  these  heads  are  made  of  very  brittle  stones, 
which  would  be  easily  broken  under  the  strong  pressure  of  a  pair  of 
forceps. 

When  the  head  is  metallic  and  has  penetrated  the  bone,  the  point 
often  becomes  turned,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  extraction  is  thus  greatly 
increased.  Bill  relates  tliat  in  the  case  of  a  man  shot  in  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  by  an  arrow,  it  was  only  after  using  both  knees  as  a 
counter-extending   force  that  he  was  able  to  extract  the  weapon. 
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Arrow-head  in  Glements^  case. 


Surgeon  Clements,  U.S.A.,  reported  to  the  author  a  case  in  which  an 
arrow  had  completely  penetrated  the  ilium,  and  he  was  obliged  to  exert 
his  utmost   strength  several   times,   with  a  pair  of   dentist''8  forceps, 

before  he  could  exti*act  it.  In  another 
case  the  arrow-head  had  entered  the 
scapula,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  he  cut  down  to  tlie  ])one  and  re- 
moved it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  ;  but  not 
without  the  employment  of  considerable 
force.  lie  then  fomid  that  it  had  been 
doubled  or  bent  upon  itself  at  two  points, 
the  extreme  jx)int  being  clinched  under 
i  t^^\  l^^^        ^^^  bone.'  (Fig.  15.)     Specimen  4,455,  (J. 

m    .  '^  "  )  w  S.  A.  Medical  Museum. 

Whenever  it  can  be  ascci-tained,  eitlier 
fi*om  an  examination  of  the  6U}>erficial 
wound  by  the  probe  or  by  the  finger,  in 
what  position  the  arrow-head  has  entered 
the  bone,  it  may  sometimes  be  loosened 
by  carefully  rocking  the  shaft  in  the  du*ection  of  tlie  long  transverse 
diameter  of  the  head.  If  moved  in  the  opiK>6ite  direction  it  will  bend 
or  breaL  Indeed,  when  other  means  have  failed  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  tlie  head,  the  sensation  con- 
veyed to  the  fingers  by  a  slight  rocking  of  the  shaft  may  enable  the 
siu'geon  to  decide  this  point. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  relations  of  tlie  flat  surface  of  the  arrow  to 
its  shaft,  may  be  determined  by  the  lateral  mark  or  longitudinal  groove 
upon  the  shaft,  since  it  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  practice  of  Indians 
to  make  this  groove  upon  those  sides  of  the  shaft  which  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  head.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
large  number  of  shafts  and  arrow-heads  from  various  North  Ameri- 
can tribes,  and  I  find  that  many  of  them  are  not  grooved  at  all ;  and  that 
among  those  that  are  thus  marked  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  mark  and  the  head,  and  this  too  even  among 
aiTows  which  belong  to  the  same  tribes;  and  I  conclude  tliat  the 
grooves,  which  are  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  winding,  ai*e  prob- 
ably either  mere  matters  of  fancy,  or  that  they  are  only  private  marks. 
Kor  do  I  find,  as  other  writers  have  aflirmed  to  be  the  case,  tliat  there 
is  any  imiform  relation  between  the  slit  on  the  end  of  the  arrow  which 
receives  the  bow-string,  and  the  disposition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  arrow- 
heads. 

Occasionally  a  metallic  arrow-head  impinging  upon  the  side  of  a 
bone  is  driven  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  and  bends  as  it  pro- 
gresses, so  as  to  make  the  circuit  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  circura- 
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fereiice  of  the  bone.  Bill  relates  two  eases  of  this  kind,  one  of  which 
was  upon  the  ulna  and  the  other  upon  the  fibula ;  and  Kennou  relates  a 
giinilar  case  in  which  the  iron  had  become  bent  aroujid  the  femur. 

When  an  arrow  strikes  the  calvarium  at  right  angles  with  the  sur- 
face, and  at  short  range,  it  usually  penetrates  the  bone,  but  not  to  a 
great  de])th ;  yet  sufficiently  deep  to  cause,  in  some  cases,  symptoms  of 
cimipression,  which  are  usually,  however,  relieved  on  withdrawing  the 
arrow.  If  they  were  not  thus  relieved  it  might  pi-operly  be  inferred 
that  a  small  fragment  of  the  inner  plate  had  been  thrust  inwards,  and 
tliat  the  trephine  ought  to  be  employed.  In  a  few  cases  arrows  have 
l>een  known  to  penetrate  the  skull  completely.  When  arrows  penetrate 
the  liones  of  the  face  they  bury  themselves  to  a  great  deptli  and  often 
cause  very  troublesome  hajmori-hage. 

Tlie  intercostal  spaces  do  not  generally  admit  an  arrow-head  of  the 
ordinary  size,  imless  it  enters  with  its  longest  diameter  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  tlie  ribs ;  consequently  a  pretty  large  pix:)portion 
vf  thoracic  anx)W  wounds  are  superficial.  Arrows  received  upon  the 
thorac-ic  parietes  are  often  deflected,  the  head  being  found  remote 
from  the  point  of  entrance.  In  a  case  reported  to  tlie  author  by  Sur- 
geon Joe.  K.  Smith,  U.S.A.,  the  arrow-head,  having  struck  the  sternum, 
was  found  buried  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  in  the  head  of  the 
humenis. 

If  the  arrow  has  fairly  penetrated  the  chest,  the  extraction  of  its 
hea<l  is  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest  moment ;  yet  it  is  seldom  that  it  can 
l#e  safely  accomplished.  If  the  shaft  has  become  detached,  very  little 
f»r  no  hoi)e  of  a  removal  of  the  head  can  be  entertained ;  unless  it  hap- 
l«us  to  lie  near  the  surface,  or  the  shaft  is  broken,  and  that  portion 
which  is  attached  to  the  head  can  be  felt.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
head  remains  connected  with  the  unbroken  shaft  success  is  possible.  In 
such  cases  Bill  suggests  that  a  piece  of  well-annealed,  large-sized  iron 
suture-wire  be  employed  as  a  loop,  to  entangle  the  head  and  fasten 
it  mc^re  securely  to  the  shaft,  before  attempting  the  extraction.  His 
mode  of  using  the  wire  is  as  follows : — The  two  ends  of  the  wure  ai'e 
l^^sed  through  the  opjxjsite  tubes  of  a  Cogshill  wire-twister,  or  of  a 
long  double  canula.    The  loop,  having  received  one  twist  upon  tlie  end 
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CkigBhiU  Wire-twiiter,  with  the  wire  loop  roady  for  nae. 

of  the  instrument,  and  being  deflected  to  a  right  angle  -with  the  shaft,  is 
elip[>ed  over  the  feather-end  of  the  arrow-shaft,  and  carried  down  to 
the  head  and  made  to  embrace  it ;  when  by  drawing  upon  one  end  of 
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the  wire  it  is  made  fast  to  the  shaft,  and  by  traction  upon  the  inite 
ment  and  shaft  at  the  same  moment,  the  head  is  withdrawn.  The  nj> 
cess  of  this  method  must  depend  npon  the  surgeon's  ability  to  enlaigi 
the  track  of  the  wound  sufficiently  to  admit  die  wire  and  instnime^ 
and  upon  his  address.  A  failure  may  pi*operly  be  anticipated,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  better  method,  it  deserves  a  trial 

Arrow  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  exceedingly  fatal ;  and  the  mlB 
which  most  militar}'  surgeons  have  adopted  in  relation  to  gonshol 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or  wounds  made  by  rifle-balls,  namely,  that  it 
is  improper  to  seai*ch  for  the  missiles,  save  in  rare  and  exceptional  caae^ 
cannot  be  applied  to  wounds  made  by  arrows.  Arrow-heads  must  bt 
f  oimd  and  removed  if  possible ;  and  the  lesions  of  the  viscera  must  be 
subsequently  managed  by  sutures  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

The  following  rSsumd  of  the  cases  reported  by  Bill  will  give  a  veiy 
fair  idea  of  the  relative  fatality  of  these  accidents,  in  reference  to  thie 
regions  of  the  body  in  which  tiiey  may  occur,  and  in  comparison  with 
bullet  wounds  of  the  same  parts  of  the  body  :— 

Up})er  extremities,  28  cases ;  one  death.  Lower  extremities,  6  cases; 
one  death.  Head,  superficial,  2  cases ;  no  deaths.  Head,  penetrating 
the  skull,  3  cases ;  2  deatlis.  Spinal  marn)w,  1  case ;  died.  Thorax, 
superficial,  9  cases;  no  deaths.  Thorax,  penetrating  the  lung,  6  cases; 
4  died.  Thorax,  penetrating  the  heart,  2  cases ;  both  died.  Abdomen, 
intestines  not  wounded,  6  cases ;  3  died ;  but  of  these,  one  died  from  a 
gunshot  wound.    Abdomen,  intestines  wounded,  15  cases ;  all  died. 

It  will  be  observ^ed  that  the  largest  numbers  of  wounds  are  in  the 
upper  extremities;  which  circumstance  Assistant  Surgeon  Bill  ascribes 
to  the  fact  that  the  arrow  may  be  seen  as  it  approaches,  and  the  arm  is 
naturally  raised  to  ward  off  the  missile.  It  is  probably  in  part,  also,  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  Indian  warfare  it  is  customary  to  conceal  as  much  of 
the  body  as  possible,  wliile  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  the  soldier  neces- 
sarily exposes  his  arms. 

Tlie  fatality  of  these  wounds  in  the  head  and  extremities  is  about 
equal  to  the  fatality  of  wounds  in  the  same  parts  inflicted  by  round 
balls ;  but  in  die  case  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
the  fatality  is  greater  than  in  wounds  of  the  same  parts  by  round  or 
rifle  balls. 

The  abstract  of  the  returns  of  cases  of  gunshot  and  arrow  wounds, 
made  by  six  of  the  medical  oflicers  in  the  Kandyou  provinces  of  Ceylon, 
during  the  insurrection  of  1817  and  1818,  shows  that  of  twenty-two 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  extremities  none  died ;  and  of  twenty-five  arrow 
wounds  of  the  extremities  none  died.*  The  conical  ball  was  not  then 
in  use.  This  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  in  some  measure  a  oon- 
fii-mation  of  the  observations  made  by  our  own  surgeons. 

>  OutUnei  ofMUUary  Surgery^  by  Sir  G^zge  BaUingalL    EdinboxiB^  1855. 
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ConsideriDg  the  comparatively  harmless  nature  of  arrow  wounds  ol 
the  extremities,  and  the  nearly  fatal  character  of  all  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest  and  belly  made  by  these  weapons,  Assistant  Surgeon  Bill 
makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  and  suggestions : — "  The  Indians 
Iiave  a  method  of  dressing  bull's  hide  for  shields  for  themselves,  which 
renders  it  arrow-proof.  A  cuirass  made  of  such  material,  protecting 
the  whole  tmuk  before  and  behind,  need  not  weigh  more  than  eight 
or  ten  pounds,  and  by  means  of  it  a  soldier  could  enter  an  Indian  iight 
with  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  death."  The  Mexicans  on  entering  into 
a  fight  with  Indians  always  wrap  many  folds  of  a  blanket  around  the 
alHlomeu,  and  thus  no  doubt  secure  a  certain  degree  of  immunity ;  but 
Surgeon  Joseph  K.  Smith  in  a  commimication  to  the  author  relates  the 
following  case : — "  A  bugler,  during  an  Indian  fight,  chased  an  Indian, 
firing  at  him  with  his  revolver.  When  about  six  feet  from  the  Indian, 
the  latter  turned,  drew  his  arrow  to  the  head  and  shot  The  bugler 
was  on  horseback,  and  had  his  big  army  overcoat  rolled  up  tightly 
like  a  rope,  and  tied  to  the  front  of  his  saddle.  The  aiTow  passed 
through  this  mass  of  cloth,  and  entered  his  groin,  passing  several 
inches  into  his  body.  The  soldier,  however,  recovered  ^vith  but  little 
trouble." 

There  is  one  more  suggestion  made  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Bill,  which 
deserves  to  be  repeated,  namely :  that  in  all  commands  engaged  against 
the  Indians,  an  order  should  be  issued  warning  the  men  of  tlie  danger 
of  attempting  to  extract  an  arrow  themselves  when  the  assistance  of  a 
KDf^ireon  can  be  obtained. 

Poiioned  Arrows. 

No  doubt  many  savage  tribes  have  practised  poisoning  their  arrows, 
in  order  to  render  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them  more  certainly  fatal ; 
but  the  extent  to  which  this  practice  has  been  carried  has  probably 
been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  among  the  North  American  Indians  it 
is  almost  unknown.  Surgeon  Edgar,  U.S.A.,  thinks  it  is  confined  to 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  watered  by  the  Pitt 
lUver,  one  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Sacramento.  Tliese  people, 
it  is  said,  grind  the  dried  head  of  a  rattlesnake  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  which  is  then  mixed  with  the  putrid  blood  and  flesh  of  a  dog, 
and  into  this  the  points  of  their  arrows  are  dipped. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Belden  confirms  this  statement  in  relation 
to  the  Paioutes,  a  hostile  tribe  on  the  Pitt  River,  Oregon ;  but  he  informs 
me  that  the  method  of  procuring  the  poison  is  to  irritate  the  rattlesnake 
until  he  bites  himself,  and  that  they  then  kill  and  boil  it ;  adding  to 
this  various  other  processes  intended  to  concentrate  the  poison.  Bill 
admits  also  that  poisoning  the  arrows  used  in  battles  is  occasionally 
practised  by  the  Indians,  and  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  poison 
is  procured*  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Moquis  Indian.    Tlie  liver 
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of  some  animal  is  exposed,  and  a  rattlesnake  compelled  to  insert 
fang  into  it.  The  anitnul  is  then  at  once  killed,  the  Uver  n?muved  imtl 
wrapped  tip  in  the  skin  and  buried.  After  seven  or  eight  dajfi  tho 
bundle  ia  dag  up,  and  the  armw-heads  dij>ped  in  the  putrescent  n\m\ 
when  the  points  have  dried,  thej  are  dipped  in  blood,  dried  again,  aiid 
then  laid  aside  for  use* 

Whether  pm(*tistvl  much  by  the  Indians  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the 
arrows  seldom  convey  poi&cm  to  the  woimds  wliich  they  inflict,  AiJK'ny[ 
sevehty-6ix  cases  of  arrow  wounds,  received  from  Navahoe,  Ai*acie, 
and  Utah  Indiana,  Bill  found  no  case  of  poisoning  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  one  instaneo  only  had  he  evidence  that  an  aniroal 
was  tlius  poisoned,  A  horse  was  shot  in  the  flank  with  an  arrow, 
and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  night  with  e\"ident  8>^iptoinB  of  [joi- 
soning ;  atid  this  is  the  only  case  of  death  trom.  this  causa  that  1  have 
found  reported. 

Section  6, — Gunshot  Wournis. 

Under  the  name  of  gunshot  are  included  all  those  wounds  which 
are  caused  by  missiles  projected  by  the  clastic  jH>wer  of  gunjKiwder,  or 
other  explosive  mixtures.  These  missiles  ai-e  all  more  or  less  obtuse, 
and  they  am  propelled  with  great  velocity  and  power.  The  womids 
inflicted  by  them  are,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  contuse  J,  lacerated,  and 
penetrating  ;  and  are,  in  geneml,  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  gt^vem 
the  progress  and  treatment  of  all  other  wounds  belonging  to  tlieso 
several  classes.  There  are,  however,  certain  points  of  difference,  suf* 
ficient  to  demand  for  tlieui  a  separate  consideration* 

The  projectiles  euiploycd  by  civilized  nations  in  modem  warfare  are 
small-shot,  bullets,  round  or  conical,  slirapnel,  grape  or  canister,  chain 
or  bar  shot,  shell,  hand-grenades,  slugs,  solid  cannon-balls;  and  to  the 
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injuries  inflicted  by  these  missiles  we  may  add:  the  wounds  caused 
the  ptwdcr  itself,  liy  fragments  of  wood  or  c»f  stone,  liy  portions  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  clothing  of  mme  other  person,  etc.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  wounds,  however,  are  caused  by  t!ie  ball  or  bullet:  either 
the  round  ball  or  thu  cylindro-conoidal ;  and  since  tlie  Crimean  war  the 
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(atter,  termed  nsnally  the  conical  ball,  has  almost  entirely  snperseded 
the  fonner.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion,  both  Federals 
and  Confederates  were  obliged  to  employ,  more  or  less,  the  round  ball^ 
but  these  were  soon  substituted  by  the  conical,  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  war  both  annies  were,  in  general,  well  supplied  with  conical  balls; 
the  Federals,  however,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Confederates. 

The  round  ball  most  lately  in  use  by  our  army  weighed  3S7  grains. 
The  rifles  were  generally  the  Enfield,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Springfield ; 
and  the  conical  balls  with  which  they  were  loaded  weighed  re8pecti\  ely 
450,  460,  and  500  grains. 

Otlier  nations  employ  balls  of  various  sizes  and  construction,  the 
lai^gest  known  to  the  author  used  in  small  arms  being  the  Russian 
which  is  said  to  weigh  940  grains. 

A  proper  estimate  of  the  power  and  velocity  of  the  conical  ball  will 
be  obtained  from  the  statement  that,  when  fired  fi-om  a  Springfield 
rifle,  with  a  charge  of  sixty  grains  of  powder,  it  will  penetrate,  at  200 
yards,  eleven  one-inch  pine  planks,  separated  from  each  other  by  inter- 
yuh  of  one  inch  and  a  half ;  and  at  the  distance  of  1,000  yards  it  pene- 
trates completely  one  such  plank,  and  enters  a  second  to  the  depth  of 
one-quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  round  ball,  having  less  momentum,  is  liable  to  be  deflected  either 

It  the  point  of  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  its  passage 

through  the  various  structures  of  the  body  ;  but  the  conical  ball,  with 

increased  weight  and  velocity,  meets  with  little  resistance  from  any 

portiftti  of  the  Imman  frame,  at  the  ordinary  range,  and  is  seldom  turned 

aside,  but  passes  straight  through,  crushing,  tearing,  and  comminuting 

everything  which  opposes  its  progress.     The  wounds  of  entrance  and  of 

exit  correspond  in  most  cases  with  the  traject  of  the  ball  before  it  has 

entered   the   body.     A  few  exceptions  only  are  from  time  to  time 

obeerved ;  for  example,  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington  is 

tounical  ball  marked  4,622,  which  entered  on  one  side  of  the  thoracic 

parietes,  and  after  making  the  semicircuit  of  the  body,  emerged  at  a 

corresponding  point  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Such  eccentricities,  of  course,  occur  most  often,  however,  when  the 

ftite  of  the  ball  is  nearly  expended ;  and  I  have  hapi>ened  to  see  a  few 

<3&mpIeB   of  thifl  kind,  in  which   a  conical  ball  has  been  found  at  a 

Point  qnite  remote  from  its  point  of  entrance,  and  wholly  out  of  tlie 

ke  of  trajectory. 

The  DTOunds  made  by  conical  balls  are  usually  irregular  in  shape  at 
a  nr  ints  of  entrance  and  exit;  the  entrance  being  indicated  sometimes 
inriere  slit ;  or  it  is  irregularly  round  or  oval,  or  broadly  lacerated ; 
I2y  it  is  round  and  smooth,  as  if  made  by  a  round  ball.  The 
**^  ^f  exit  is  almost  always  larger  and  still  more  irregular  in 
^  The  track  of  the  wound  is  also  somewhat  conical  in  form, 
^Z        r|.   gradually  widens  from  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  voini 

it. 
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Wounds  made  by  round  balls  are  pretty  uniformly  round  at  the  point 
of  entrance,  not  larger  tlian  the  diameter  of  the  missile,  and  osually  a 
little  depressed,  with  somewhat  abraded  or  discolored  margins.  The 
"point  of  exit  is  a  little  larger  than  the  point  of  entrance,  occasionally 
slightly  irregular  in  form,  and  the  edges  are  often  perceptibly  everted 
or  pushed  outwards. 

Treatment.— If  a  ball  has  passed  clean  through  the  body,  and  other 
pressing  indications,  such,  for  example,  as  the  arrest  of  hsemorrhage,  are 
not  present,  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  inquire  whether  the  ball 
has  been  found.  If  it  has  lodged  near  by,  or  is  found  caught  in  the 
clothing,  the  force  of  the  ball  was  nenrly  spent  when  it  entered  the 
body,  and  certain  important  inferences  may  be  drawn  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  wound.  Arteries  lying  in  the  track  of  the  wound  are  less 
likely  to  have  suffered  destructive  contusion ;  bones,  if  hit,  may  not 
have  been  broken,  or  at  least  tliey  are  probably  not  comminuted.  The 
ball  itself  is  next  to  be  examined,  to  determine  if  any  portion  of  it  baa 
been  left  in  the  track  of  the  wound.  Its  surfaces  are  to  be  carefully 
observed,  to  decide  from  such  indentations  or  facets  as  may  exist, 
whether  it  has  impinged  upon  a  bone  obliquely,  or  whether  it  has  struck 
squarely  and  forcibly,  since  in  the  latter  case  the  bone  is  probably  bro- 
ken into  many  fragments,  and  perhaps  extensively  fissured ;  so  that  the 
condition  of  tlie  ball  itself  might  almost  be  sufiicient  to  decide  tlie  ques- 
tion of  amputation.  In  one  case  I  have  seen  a  thin  scale  detached  from 
the  surface  of  a  leaden  ball,  and  left  in  the  woimd ;  and  balls  are  not 
unf requently  split  into  two  fragments  of  nearly  equal  size. 

The  clothing  should  be  carefully  examined  on  the  side  where  the  ball 
has  entered,  to  ascertain  whether  any  portion  has  been  carried  into  the 
wound. 

If  either  a  fragment  of  the  ball  or  any  portion  of  the  clothing  is  sup- 
posed to  remain  in  the  wound,  they  are  to  be  immediately  sought  for. 
Cloth  can  only  be  detected  with  the  fingers ;  and  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
found  near  the  point  of  entrance.  The  fragment  of  a  ball  is  more  c»fteD 
found  near  the  point  of  exit,  since  the  ball  which  enters  whole  can  only 
be  divided  by  contact  with  bone.  Loose  fragments  of  bone  are,  also, 
found  only  on  tlie  side  nearest  the  place  of  exit. 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  wound  will  vary  somewhat,  accoi-ding  to 
the  circumstances  of  tlie  case;  the  general  principles  of  treatment  being 
the  same  as  for  contused  and  penetrating  wounds  of  any  other  kind. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  better  application  than  a  fold  of  sheet  lint  mois- 
tened with  ccx)l  water,  and,  if  necessary,  retained  in  place  by  a  single 
turn  of  a  roller.  If,  however,  such  support  is  not  required,  it  will  be 
better  to  allow  the  moistened  lint  to  rest  lightly  upon  the  surface. 
Tliis  should  be  changed,  or  moistened  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  its 
becoming  dry.  On  the  field,  where  lint  is  not  always  to  be  obtained,  a 
piece  of  a  flannel  shirt,  or  of  a  blanket  or  overcoat,  make  excellent  sub- 
stitutes.   If  the  dressings  cannot  for  any  reason  be  often  moistened,  a 
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pieoe  of  lint  covered  with  simple  cerate  is  preferable;  and  if  the 
patient  is  to  be  moved  any  distance,  especially  if  the  removal  is  to  be 
effected  in  rude  conveyances,  over  rough  roads,  it  contribntes  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  to  surround  the  limb,  after  applying 
the  lint  and  cerate,  with  sheets  of  cotton-batting,  enveloping  the  whole 
in  a  roller. 

A  ball  which  has  entered  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  body  and  has  not 
passed  entirely  through,  may  possibly  lie  very  near  its  point  of  entrance, 
but  such  examples  are  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  may 
have  entered,  and  have  been  withdrawn  with  portions  of  the  clothing 
which  have  been  driven  before  it ;  or  it  is  thought  that  it  may  some- 
times enter  and  escape  at  the  same  orifice,  by  rebounding  from  a  super- 
ficial bone  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact ;  yet  I  confess  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  case. 

In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases  these  missiles,  whether  the 
round  ball  or  the  conical,  will  be  found  immediately  under  the  skin, 
upon  the  side  of  the  body  or  limb  opposite  the  point  of  entrance, 
and  in  tlie  line  of  its  original  course.  Examples  of  deviation  from 
this  line,  as  has  already  been  stated,  occur  much  oftener  with  the  round 
tlian  with  the  conical  ball. 

The  search  for  the  ball  may,  therefore,  properly  be  commenced  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  limb  upon  the  side  directly  opposite  its 
entrance ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  while  the  ball  may 
be  felt  and  recognized  by  light  touches  of  the  fingers,  it  is  often 
overlooked  if  the  examination  is  made  rudely;  or  if  it  is,  under- 
rude  manipulation,  for  a  moment  felt,  it  is  apt  to  be  immediately  lost 
a^rain  by  being  displaced,  and  perhaps  thrust  inwards  along  the  track 
of  the  wound. 

In  the  case  of  a  conical  ball  there  is  a  very  uniform  disposition  of  its 
long  axis ;  indeed  among  all  the  conical  balls  that  I  have  extracted  from 
under  the  skin,  opposite  to  and  remote  from  the  point  of  entrance,  in 
retent  accidents,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  found  one  lying  with 
its  apex  directed  towards  the  skin, — ^that  is  to  say,  with  its  long  axis  at 
rifrht  angles  with  the  surface ;  only  that  I  must  except  those  cases  in 
which  a  ball  has  passed  through  the  chest,  and  it  is  found  presenting 
between  the  ribs  upon  the  opposite  side. 

The  position  in  which  the  conical  ball  is  so  constantly  found,  suggests 
an  explanation  of  the  great  size  and  lacerated  appearance  of  the  wounds 
made  by  these  missiles,  which  seems  far  more  rational  than  that  usually 
given.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  due  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  ball 
upon  its  own  axis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tissues  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  twisted  around  the  ball,  as  they  might  be  around  a  gimlet 
or  an  auger.  The  exi)lanation  is  unsatisfactory ;  and  I  prefer  to 
thiuL  that  the  peculiar  features  of  these  wounds  are  due  to  the  tilting 
of  the  missile  after  it  has  struck  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
tumbles  and  plunges  through  broadside.  The  fact  that  the  sides  of 
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the  ball  are  nearly  as  often  battered  and  distorted  by  contact  with  bone 
as  the  apex,  affords  some  confirmation  of  this  opinion ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  which  I  have  pretty  frequently  ob- 
served, tliat  a  conical  ball  sometimes  causes  wounds  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  made  by  round  balls;  both  the  wound  of 
•entrance  and  the  wound  of  exit  being  small  and  round.  In  such  a 
icase  I  have  supposed  the  ball  passed  through  without  being  tilted. 

Wlien  tlie  ball  is  discovered,  tlie  surgeon  should  t^ke  care  to  grasp  it 
firmly,  if  possible,  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  and  make  a  long  and 
bold  incision  upon  it,  permitting  tlie  knife  to  enter  fairly  into  the 
substance  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  divide  at  once  those  little  firm  bands  of 
connective  tissue  which  are  drawn  deep  into  all  the  grooves  and 
depressions  of  the  missile. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  ball  should  be  subjected  to  careful  examination, 
to  determine  whether  any  portion  remains ;  and  with  the  farther  pur- 
pose of  deciding  whether  the  bone  has  been  struck,  or  to  what  extent 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  injured. 

When  the  missile  cannot  be  detected  upon  the  side  opposite  its  point 
of  entrance,  an  examination  of  the  wound  must  be  instituted  ;  first,  if 
practicable,  with  the  finger,  as  being  more  intelligent  than  a  probe ; 
and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  by  the  probe.  For  this  purpose  a  long 
gunshot  probe  is  generally  employed.  A  large,  tolerably  firm  probe, 
with  a  bulbous  or  olive-shaped  extremity,  is  always  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  less  likely  to  go  astray  from  the  track  of  the  wound,  and  as  being 
more  sensitive  to  the  resistance  offered  by  a  solid  metallic  body  than  a 
light  and  flexible  probe. 

If  it  become  necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  leaden  ball  and  bone, 
Is  elaton's  probe,  having  a  smooth  porcelain  bulb  attached,  seldom  fails 
to  famish  the  desired  information.  This  probe  I  have  modified  some- 
what, by  diminishing  a  little  the  size  of  the  bulb,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
in  the  search  for  small  shot ;  and  by  giving  to  the  bulb  a  pear  or  e^ 

Fig.  SL 


Compound  Niton's  probe. 

shape,  the  small  end  of  which  is  atta.ched  to  the  shaft  of  the  probe,  m 
order  that  it  may  be  more  easily  withdrawn  from  contracted  channels. 
I  have  also  had  the  instrument  made  in  sections,  united  by  a  male  and 
female  screw,  in  order  that  they  may  be  separated  and  placed  in  a 
pocket-case.  The  section  attached  to  the  bulb  is  of  steel,  and  the 
other  section  is  of  silver,  fonned  like  an  ordinary  probe.    For  the  sake 
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of  convenience,  I  have  also  a  third  section  constmcted  as  a  grooved 
director,  which  may  be  attached  at  pleasure  to  the  Kelaton  probe. 

The  porcelain  bulb  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  leaden  ball 
and  turned  upon  itself,  receives  a  delicate  impression,  which  remains 
after  the  blood  is  removed  by  washing  in  water,  but  which  is  easily 
effaced  by  soap  and  water  or  by  a  piece  of  cloth.  This  instrument  is 
equally  serviceable  in  detecting  a  fragment  of  iron  which  has  become 
oxidized,  by  leaving  upon  the  bulb  the  mark  of  iron  rust. 

Dr.  V.  Gelisch,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  suggested  that  when  a 
Xelaton's  probe  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  be- 
tween lead  and  other  substances,  a  probe  made  of  white  pine  makes  an 
excellent  substitute.*  Mr.  De  Wilde  and  others  have  sought  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  by  the  use  of  an  electric  probe  and  forceps, 
through  which  a  circuit  is  established  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  metal.* 

For  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  ball  a  great  variety  of  forceps  have 
been  devised  by  ingenious  instrument-makers  and  by  others,  most  of 
which   are   unsuited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 


Fig.S9. 


Light  Bullet  Forceps,  recommended  by  the  author. 

The  truth  is,  that  forceps  of  any  kind  are  rarely  needed  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  balls  ;  and  that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  needed,  a 
pair  of  common  dressing  forceps  are  sufficient.  For  exceptional  cases, 
huwever,  there  may  be  required  a  pair  of  long,  slender  forceps,  serrated 
at  their  extremities,  about  7i  inches  in  length,  and  which  will  occupy  as 
little  space  as  possible  in  the  wound.  These  will  serve  for  the  extraction 

Fig.  88. 
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strong  Bullet  Foroepe,  reoommended  by  the  author. 


of  balls  lying  deep  in  the  track  of  a  wound,  and  not  tightly  impacted 
in  lx)ne  or  other  tissues.  For  the  extraction  of  balls  lodged  in  bone 
there   may   be  also    occasionally  needed  forceps  of  greater  size  and 
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strength ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  had  constructed  forceps  of  the 
same  length  as  the  preceding,  with  strong  blades,  straight  and  serrated 
also  at  the  extremities,  the  pivot  being  placed  near  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  instrument  to  increase  its  power  of  prehension. 

Buckshot,  with  all  the  varieties  of  small  eiiot,  seldom  penetrate  deep- 
ly unless  at  very  short  range.  They  rarely  fracture  or  even  penetrate  a 
bone  ;  yet  they  do  occasionally.  They  are  often  found,  however,  com- 
pletely flattened  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  lying  buried  in  the  peri- 
osteum, so  that  they  occasion  no  sensible  elevation  of  the  surface  aud 
are  not  easily  detected.  Of  all  the  gunshot  projectiles  they  are  th^ 
most  liable  to  be  deflected. 

When  fired  at  short  range,  small  shot  enter  the  body  as  one  compact 
mass,  and  are  almost  as  fatal  as  conical  balls.  Indeed,  weapons  charged 
with  powder  and  wad  alone,  occasion  sometimes  large  and  fatal  wounds 
when  discharged  in  close  proximity  to  the  body. 

Wounds  caused  by  powder  alone,  of  which  the  most  frequent  exam- 
ples are  in  civil  practice,  are  not,  however,  often  fatal ;  but  they  are 
serious  chiefly  on  account  of  the  discoloration  and  disfigurement  which 
they  occasion.  When  loose  and  separate  grains  of  powder  have  pene- 
trated the  skin,  some  degree  of  permanent  staining  of  the  tissues  is 
inevitable,  even  though  the  powder  is  removed  at  once ;  but  the  longer 
it  remains  the  wider  and  deeper  will  the  stain  become  diffused.  The 
surgeon  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  once,  with  the  aid  of  some  sharp 
pointed  instrument  and  a  magnifying  glass,  to  extract  each  grain  sepa- 
rately. If  the  powder  has  been  received  upon  the  face,  or  upon  otbei 
parts  of  the  body  liabitually  exposed,  neither  the  pain  caused  by  the 
extraction,  nor  the  great  length  of  time  required  in  its  accomplishment, 
should  deter  the  surgeon  from  doing  this  thoroughly. 

Wounds  inflicted  by  canister  and  grape  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  inflicted  by  solid  shot  or  shell,  when  the  several  balls  of  which 
they  are  com}X)sed  remain  together  ;  but  when  separated,  the  wounds 
often  resemble  so  closely  those  made  by  conical  rifle-shot  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  As  a  rule,  however,  canister  makes  a  wound 
somewhat  larger.  Large,  solid  shot,  shell,  chain,  and  bar  shot  make 
enormous  holes,  and  carry  away  entire  limbs,  leaving  the  muscles, 
tendons,  and  other  soft  tissues  hanging  in  shreds ;  or,  in  some  cases, 
smoothly  cut,  almost  as  if  the  separation  had  been  made  by  an 
amputating  knife.  Upon  examination,  however,  it  will  bo  found  that 
the  surface  is  contused,  insensible,  and  almost  devoid  of  life  ;  tliat 
muscles  have  been  stretched  and  even  toni  from  their  origins,  that 
nerves  have  been  strained  and  lacerated,  that  arteries  are  drawn  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  wound  and  hermetically  closed,  and  that  the 
bone  is  splintered  and  comminuted.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
that  most  of  these  patients  die  from  the  shock  of  the  injury. 

We  have  ceased  to  speak  of  death  from  the  "  wind "  of  a  cannon- 
ball.    A  suflicient  number  of  examples  have  been  seen  in  wliich  a  can 
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nfm-ball  hua  carried  away  an  ear,  a  nose,  the  lower  jaw,  or  even  botli 
upper  and  luwer  jaws  together,  without  having  eaubed  any  shock  or 
odier  injury  to  the  iMjdy,  Uj  render  it  certain  thut  thu  wind  of  a  passing 
sliuC  is  liarmktsis*  Tlie  deaths  which  have  been  utti*ibuted  to  tliis  cause 
woie  due,  probably,  to  the  side  glance  of  a  nearly  spent  niis&ile, 
irbich  ha8  impinged  npon  some  very  vital  part  of  the  body.  One  ca^e 
of  t}ik  kind,  which  came  under  my  observation  at  Ilarris^jn's  Lauding, 
in  tlie  ntuniuer  of  1862, 1  have  reported  at  length  in  my  Treatise  on 

*ry.     Death  was  ingtantaneons ;  yet  thei-e  was  no  mark 

V  tu  indicate  where  the  ball  had  BtrucL 


QutiBhot  WoundM  of  the  Head. 


Superficial  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head  are  much  more  seriouB  in  their 
ehamocer  than  similar  wounds  caused  by  other  missite^.  A  leaden  ball 
moving  with  great  velociity,  impinging  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  ekuU 
in  {£&  transit,  occasions  iriteuBe  vibrati<»n  of  the  solid  structure  witli 
which  it  hm  teen  brought  into  contact,  reeultiug  often  in  the  imine- 
death  of  the  j>eii(.»BtDum,  rupture  of  the  interosHeouft  va&cular 
molecular  difiturbance  of  the  ultimate  bony  structures,  and 
fsiore  or  less  grave  cerebml  disturbance.  CVinsequently  it  is  very 
CiimjiKiD  to  fi^nd  after  these  apparently  insignificant  injuries,  from  the 
ioefe  glance  of  a  ball  uj>on  the  hejid,  BLnighing  of  the  integument  and 
of  the  |K?ri*:>steum»  necn>fti*  of  the  outer  lamiua  of  the  bone,  followed 
by  a  tt»diou6  exfoh'ation  or  necrosis  of  both  the  outer  and  inner  plates. 
Otir  iVnny  Medical  Museum  contains  tweuty-two  specimens  of  gunsliot 
eoDtusion  of  the  cranium,  followed  by  necr^isis  of  one  or  b*»th  plates, 
or  by  osteomyelitis,  or  meningitis,  ending  only  in  suppuration.  In 
a  t*3W  cases,  also,  similar  superficial 
itids  are  followed  by  cerebritis  and 
sbml  absee^sses.  Coloiiel  Farnham 
died  of  a  cerebral  abscess,  iiaused  by  a 
shuC  which  had  glanced  acniiss  the  tJO\>  n{ 
hk  bead,  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Ruu, 
and  which  occasioned  no  wound  beyond  a 
iiim{4e  al»nision  «>f  the  s(*a]]». 

Thu  cla^ssifictation  of  head  wounds^, 
adcijitad  in  Circular  No.  6,  does  not  ena- 
ble us  to  declare  the  fatality  of  sc:alp 
wittmds  receivcil  in  the  late  war;  but  in 
aoote  it  in  stated  that  of  127  scalp  wounds 
IB  tlie  Nav\%  only  ^  died  ! 

Tiie  Anny  Medical  Miiseura  contains, 
alscii  eight  examples  of  fracture  of  the  in- 
ner table  alone^  caosed  by  bullets;  in  some  of  which  the  inner  table 
bai  Miffered  a  marked  depressioiL    Spechnen  No.  24,  hi  tlie  same  mu- 
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seuin,  illustrates  a  similar  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  outer  table  hai; 
suffered  oiily  a  linear  fissure,  while  the  inner  table  is  both  broken  and 
depressed.  There  are  also  several  examples  in  which  the  outer  table 
has  been  grooved  or  furrowed  by  the  missile. 


Pig.  S6. 


Fig.  98. 


Outer  Tahla. 

Inner  Table. 
Fissnre  of  the  onter  table,  with  depression  of  the  inner.    IT.  8.  A.  Med.  Mnsenm,  No.  S4.    From 

Cironlar  Ko.  6. 

Perforating  Gunshot  Ipjuries  of  the  Head. — Mr.  Gutlirie,  I  tliink, 
has  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  injuries  of  tlie  upper  jx)rtions  of  the 
brain  the  fatality  diminishes  as  you  proceed  from  before  backwards. 
The  observation  may  be  correct,  but  I  have  seen  noticing  in  my  experi- 
ence to  confinn  it.  Injuries  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  at  tlie 
posterior  part  of  the  base,  are  certainly  very  fatal. 

A  Millie  rifle-ball,  having  passed  entirely  through  the  skull,  causes 
wounds  or  perforations  of  unequal  size,  the  wound  of  entrance  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  wound  of  exit,  and  botli  are,  in  general, 
larger  than  the  missile.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  wounds  or 
perforations  of  the  skull  made  by  round  balls,  but  tlie  openings  are  in 
general  relatively  smaller. 

The  inner  plate  is  generally  more  comminuted  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance than  the  outer ;  and  the  reverse  is  the  fact  at  tlie  jwint  of  exit 

From  both  openings  there  are  also 
usually  found  extending  outwards  in 
one  or  more  dh'ections,  fissures  of  the 
bone  imaccompanied  with  depression, 
and  which  sometimes  traverse  com- 
pletely the  lines  of  sutures  and  involve 
adjacent  bones.  Larger  missiles  almost 
invariably  cause  extensive  fissures. 
Minute  fragments  of  bone  generally 
traverse  more  or  less  of  the  entire 
track  of  the  wound  through  the  cere- 
bral substance. 

In  a  few  cases,  where  the  missile  is  projected  at  a  short  range,  and  is 
consequently  mo\ing  with  great  velocity,  the  opening  in  the  bone  at  the 
point  of  entrance  is  round,  smooth,  and  unaccompanied  with  diverging 


Fig.  27. 


Fracture  oaiified  by  grape-Bhot.   TJ.  S.  A.  Med. 
Museum,  No.  1,318.     From  Circular  No.  6. 
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fissures.  Such  openings  have  been  called  "  punctured  "  gunshot  frac- 
tures; and  in  most  cases  tlie  inner  plate  is  found  more  extensively 
broken  than  the  outer,  and  depressed. 

Fig.  Sa  Slg.  29l 


Outer  plAte.  Inner  plate. 

**  PanctoTod  "  gunshot  fmctore,  ouued  by  a  piatol-boll.    XT.  &  A.  Hed  Hnaeam,  Ko.  1,673.    From 

Circular  No.  & 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  in  general  fatal ;  but  the  example  re- 
]M  )rted  bv  Dr.  Harlow,  of  Vermont,  of  complete  recovery,  after  a  tamp- 
iiig-iron  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  had  traversed  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  will 
warrant  a  hoi>e  of  recovery  in  almost  any  case  of  gunshot  injury  from 
a  rifle-ball.  This  accident  occurred  in  1848,  and  the  man  8ur\dved 
thirteen  years.* 

Tlie  records  of  the  late  war  furnish  nimierous  examples  of  per- 
forating womids  of  the  brain  which  have  resulted  in  recovery.  In 
Circular  Xo.  6,  at  p.  18,  are  reported  three  cases  in  which  the  patients 
Hurvi%'ed  gunshot  wounds  through  the  anterior  portions  of  the  brain ;  at 
J).  15  is  reported  an  example  of  recovery  after  a  ball  had  traversed  a 
jM>rtion  of  the  brain  near  the  vertex. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon,  then,  first  to  examine  with  the  fingers 
t*r  a  |)robe  the  wound  of  entrance,  removing  carefully  any  fi'agments  of 
Ume  which  may  be  within  his  reach,  and  to  proceed  to  treat  the  case 
tliereafter  as  if  a  possibility  of  recovery  remained. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Head — ^When  rifle-balls  or  smaller 
leaden  projectiles  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  but  do  not 
]*BB&  entirely  through,  they  are  generally  found  resting  against  or  near 
the  inner  wall  of  the  cranium  upon  the  side  opposite  that  at  which  they 
liave  entered.  They  are  often,  also,  deflected  from  their  original  course. 
In  a  few  examples,  however,  balls  have  been  found  near  the  point  of 
entrance,  and  extracted.  Dr.  Hann,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  found  and  re- 
moved a  l)all,  by  the  aid  of  the  trephine,  which  was  resting  on  the  dura 
mater ;  and  Larrey  extracted  a  ball  from  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
Quite  a  number  of  other  similar  cases  have  been  mentioned.     In  a  few 


'  Harlow.     The  Authoi'a  Treatke  an  Military  Surgery,  p.  239.    Kew  York  Medical 
GnzeUe,  July  4,  1868. 
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rare  cases,  also,  the  ball  has  been  snccessfuUy  extracted  when  lying  at 
a  considerable  depth. 

It  is  proper  then  to  institute  a  search,  bat  not  to  prolong  the  search 
far  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  If  the  ball  is  found,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  opening  is  not  suflSciently  large  to  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  extract  it,  the  trephine  must  be  applied.  In  all  cases  the  loose 
fragments  of  bone  lying  near  the  surface  must  be  removed. 

As  to  the  prognosis,  in  case  the  ball  must  be  permitted  to  remain,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  necessarily  unfavorable.  Very  few  have 
survived  beyond  three  or  four  days ;  but  a  suflScient  number  of  cases 
have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged 
for  several  months  and  even  years,  to  justify  always  a  faint  hope  that 
recovery  may  take  place. 

Guthrie  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  survived  a  year.  Hennen, 
Lawrence,  and  othera  have  seen  examples  in  which  the  persons  have 
survived  several  montlis.  South,  in  his  notes  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  has 
collected  several  other  examples,  in  one  of  which,  the  case  reported 
by  Langlet,  the  patient  survived  18  months.  Acting  Assistant  Sui^geon 
Dase,  U.S.A.,  reports  a  death  at  eight  weeks ;  and  Dr.  Bottes,  of  Sen- 
eca county,  N.  T.,  at  ten  weeks ;  in  both  of  which  the  cerebral  symptoms 
only  occurred  a  short  time  prior  to  death.  I  have  related  in  my  Treatise 
on  Military  Surgery  the  case,  also,  of  a  man  having  a  buckshot  in  his 
brain,  and  whom  I  found  living  and  in  tolerable  health  at  the  end  of 
eight  months. 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  trephine,  in  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  head,  is  far  from  being  definitely  settled ;  nor,  when  we  consider 
the  variety,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  conditions  which  attend 
these  accidents,  is  it  probable  that  it  can  be  settled  absolutely.  During 
the  late  war  in  this  country  the  trephine  was  used  a  good  deal ;  but 
precisely  to  what  extent  it  will  never  be  possible  to  know,  since  a  great 
many  operations  made  upon  the  field  were  never  reported.  The  statis- 
tics in  the  Surgeon-General's  oflSce,  made  up  to  the  first  of  October, 
1864,  furnish  5,046  cases  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head,  but  the  com- 
piler of  these  records  acknowledges  that  they  were  not  yet  sufliciently 
well  classified  to  be  made  the  basis  of  reliable  conclusions.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  of  107  cases  in  which  the  trephine  was  employed,  and  in 
which  the  results  have  been  ascertained,  60  died  and  47  recovered ;  and 
that  of  114  cases  where  the  elevator  or  forceps  alone  were  employed, 
61  died  and  53  recovered; — giving  to  operative  procedures  a  ratio 
of  recovery  of  45-3  per  cent ;  while  in  483  cases  where  no  operative 
procedures  were  adopted,  the  ratio  of  recovery  was  only  20*5  per 
cent. 

These  figures,  whether  they  ought  to  be  accepted  as  testimony  or  not, 
accord  with  our  own  convictions  as  to  the  advantage  of  surgical  inter 
ference  in  a  large  proportion  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  skulL  "While 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that  the  trephine  or  the  elevator 
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bad  not  been  used,  we  have  Beldom  seen  accidents  or  fatal  results 
plainly  traceable  to  their  employment. 


OtmBhot  Wonnda  of  the  Face. 

The  bones  composing  the  face  are,  for  the  most  part,  thin  or  shell- 
like in  theu'  structure,  and  exceedingly  vascular;  consequently  they 
are  subject  to  great  comminution  from  the  passage  of  balls ;  and  trou- 
blesome hemorrhages  are  liable  to  occur  along  the  tracks  of  the 
wounds.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  secondary 
haemorrhage  was  tlie  principal  source  of  fatality  in  these  injuries  during 
the  late  war.    My  own  experience  corresponds  with  this  observation. 

The  vessels  are  in  most  cases  inaccessible  to  the  ligature ;  and  when 
the  bleeding  does  not  cease  spontaneously,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  plugging,  and  to  the  persulphate  of  iron.  In  case  all  other  means 
fail,  the  final  resort  is  to  ligation  of  the  carotid;  but  with  only  a  doubt- 
ful prospect  of  success,  on  account  of  the  free  anastomoses  between  the 
arteries  belonging  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  neck,  and  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  same  side. 

The  ball  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  extracted  as  speedily  as  possible, 
since  if  permitted  to  remain  it  is  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  secondary 
hemorrhage,  and  to  exfoliations  of  bone.  I  have  seen  several  exam- 
ples, however,  in  which  the  continued  presence  of  balls  has  caused 
very  little  inconvenience. 

Loosened  fragments  of  bone  should  not  as  a  rule  be  removed ;  if 
replaced,  in  most  cases  they  unite  speedily,  and  serve  in  some  measure 
to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  face.  When,  however,  they  are  com- 
pletely detached,  or  attached  only  by  very  slender  fasciculi  of  living 
tissues,  their  prompt  removal  is  demanded. 

The  consideration  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the 
various  anaplastic  operations  required  to  remedy  the  deformities  result- 
ing from  gunshot  injuries  of  the  face,  will  be  reserved  for  the  sections 
on  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  regional  surgery  of  the  face,  respect- 
ively. 

As  illustrating  the  curious  accidents  which  may  occur  to  the  face  in 
gunshot  injuries,  I  will  mention  the  case  of  a  Confederate  soldier  whom 
I  saw  after  the  battle  of  Stone's  River,  in  Tennessee.  He  was  kneeling 
and  bending  forwards,  when  he  received  a  rifle-ball  upon  the  crowns  of 
his  four  lower  incisor  teeth.  The  ball  and  teeth  were  subsequently 
found  underneath  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  injury  wa« 
not  followed  by  any  diflSculty  in  breathing  or  in  deglutition,  nor  by  any 
other  serious  results  beyond  the  formation  of  one  or  two  subcutaneous 
abscesses  in  the  course  of  the  neck. 
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Oimshot  Wounds  of  the  Neok. 

Balls  sometiines  ti^averse  tlie  ueck  without  inflicting  Berions  injuij 
upon  any  of  those  vital  structures  which  are  here  assembled  and 
crowded  together  as  upon  a  naiTOw  isthmus ;  but  in  many  cases  im- 
ix)rtant  nerves  or  blood-vessels,  or  even  the  spinal  column  itself,  have 
suffered  lesion,  and  death  has  occurred  speedily.  Lacerations  of  the 
blood-vessels,  in  wliich  the  timely  application  of  a  ligature  might  have 
saved  the  life,  have  generally  caused  a  fatal  ha;morrhage  before  surgi- 
cal aid  could  be  obtained.  In  a  good  many  cases,  also,  the  arteries 
or  large  veins  have  not  been  torn,  but  only  contused  by  the  transit 
of  the  ball,  and  death  has  taken  place  from  secondary  haemorrhage. 

Wounds  of  the  larjTix  and  trachea  are  not  often  immediately  fatal; 
but  in  most  cases  the  injury  has  been  followed  by  intense  inflamma- 
tory action,  resulting  in  occlusion  of  the  tube  and  death.  Tracheotomy 
might  no  doubt  occasionally  avert  such  a  termination.  I  have  witnessed 
one  example  of  complete  recovery  after  the  passage  of  a  buckshot 
through  the  larj-nx,  and  in  which  no  surgical  interference  became 
necessaiy. 

Gunshot  Ii^uries  of  the  Spina 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  spine,  like  fractiures  of  the  spine  from  other 
causes,  are  generally  fatal,  especially  where  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
are  involved.  The  Surgeon-Genei-al,  however,  reports  six  recoveries 
after  fractures  of  the  transverse  or  spinous  processes;  and  one  partial 
recovery  where  the  ball,  having  fractured  the  spinous  process  of  the 
fourth  limibar  vertebra,  had  penetrated  to  the  vertebral  canaL  The 
ball  and  fragments  were  extracted,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  months  the 
repoi-t  states  that  he  was  likely  to  recover.  The  two  following  cases 
have  come  under  ray  own  notice : — 

George  A.  Uline,  Sergt.  125th  N.Y.Y.,  was  wounded  at  Gettysbni^, 
July  2,  1863,  by  a  conical  ball  which  traversed  the  spinous  process  of 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  was  subsequently  removed  by  incision, 
with  several  fragments  of  the  bone  and  pieces  of  oil  cloth.  I  saw  this 
man  in  the  hospital  nine  months  after  the  accident,  when  he  had  nearly 
recovered  his  original  healtli. 

Wm.  Madden,  enlisted  as  Wm.  McMahon,  a  private  in  the  20th 
Conn,  v.,  was  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  at  Averysborough,  N.  C,  March 
16, 1865,  which  traversed  his  loins,  perforating,  or  possibly  grooving, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
I'aralysis  of  his  lower  extremities  immediately  ensued.  Some  time  in 
September,  1865,  a  small  fragment  of  bone  escaped,  in  which  was  embed- 
ded a  piece  of  lead.  September  19,  1867, 1  found  him  suffering  only 
with  slight  paralysis  of  his  bladder;  the  wound  was  closed ;  a  marked  pos- 
terior curvature  of  the  spine  existed  opposite  the  first,  second,  and  third 
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lumbar  vertebrce,  but  this  curvature  had  not  increased  during  severa^ 
months,  and  the  spine  felt  firm.  I  detected  the  ball  lying  in  the  muiscles, 
nearly  opposite  the  point  of  entrance,  and  cut  it  out.  It  was  flattened 
on  one  surface  and  covered  at  points  with  calcareous  matter.  His 
recovery  is  now  complete,  and  he  has  since  been  in  person  before  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society.  The  members  present  concurred 
with  me  in  opinion  that  the  ball  had  struck  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Onnihot  WoundB  of  the  Ohegt. 

Superficial  Wounds.— Contusions  of  the  thoracic  parietes  caused 
by  bullets  are  known  occasionally  to  rupture  a  blood-vessel  and  to  cause 
considerable  nervous  shock;  but  these  results  are  quite  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  apparent  nervous  shock  is 
in  most  cases  due  to  alarm  caused  by  the  belief  that  the  ball  has 
penetrated  the  body.  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun  a  soldier  re- 
quested me  to  examine  his  back,  through  which,  he  said,  a  ball 
had  penetrated.  He  was  pale  and  seemed  exhausted.  Upon  exam- 
ination I  found  a  discolored  spot,  which  he  indicated  as  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  but  there  was  no  wound.  The  ball  had  struck  with  such  force 
as  to  stagger  him  and  to  cause  immediate  faintness.  After  being 
assured  that  it  had  not  penetrated,  he  returned  at  once  to  his  command. 

Several  times  I  have  seen  broad  eschars,  or  superficial  abrasions  of 
the  chest,  occasioned  by  the  side  glance  of  large,  solid  shot,  no 
serious  internal  injury  being  produced. 

Balls  which  penetrate  only  the  integument  are  occasionally  deflected 
and  pass  some  distance  over  the  periphery  of  the  thorax  before  they  es- 
cape ;  the  two  wounds  upon  the  opposite  sides  seeming  to  indicate  that 
the  missiles  have  traversed  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Quite  often  in 
such  cases,  although  the  ribs  may  not  have  been  broken,  some  superfl- 
cial  exfoliation  occurs.  In  Circular  No.  6, 1865,  it  is  stated  that  the 
4^759  flesh-wounds  of  the  thoi-ax  presented  a  very  small  ratio  of  mor- 
tality ;  but  that  they  were  long  in  healing,  in  consequence,  as  the  writer 
thinks,  of  the  mobility  of  the  thoracic  parietes.  The  frequency  of  ne- 
crosiB  in  these  cases  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  delay  in  cicatrization. 

Perforating  Wounds  of  the  Chest. — These  wounds  present  the 
widest  range  of  prognosis,  according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
internal  lesions.  Wounds  of  the  heart  and  of  the  larger  blood-vessels 
are,  in  general,  immediately  fatal ;  yet  there  are  a  number  of  cases  on 
record  in  whidi  the  fatal  result  has  been  delayed  several  months,  and 
even  years.  Dr.  Samuel  Purple,  of  this  city,  has  furnished  a  resumS  of 
twelve  cases  of  gimshot  iujuries  of  the  heart  in  which  the  patients 
survived  from  forty-four  hours  to  six  years.* 

» Purple.  New  York  Medical  Jmimal,  May,  1856.  Also,  the  Author's  TreatiM  an 
MUilary  Surgery  and  FygieM^  p.  263. 
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I  have  in  my  poeBession  the  heart  of  a  man  named  John  Kelly,  contain 
ing  a  round  musket-ball,  which  lies  encysted  in  the  apex  of  the  zigfat 
ventricle,  and  which  was  received  twenty  years  before  his  death.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence,  however,  that  during  the  first  five  years  it  la) 
near  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  and  that  having  at  length  made 
its  way  through  the  coats  of  this  vein,  it  dropped  into  the  ventride, 
and  finally  became  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  at  its  apex.  It 
remained  in  the  heart,  therefore,  fifteen  years,  and  was  not  flien  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death.^ 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  chest,  which  do  not  prove  immediately 
fatal,  must  still  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  If,  however,  a  pistol-ball,  or 
a  round  musket-ball  has  traversed  any  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
death  has  not  resulted  in  a  few  hours  from  heemorrhage,  and  no  frag- 
ments of  bone  or  other  foreign  matters  have  been  driven  in  at  the  point 
of  entrance  of  the  ball,  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favor  of  recoveij. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  examples  of  this  class  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  have  recovered  completely,  and  generally  after  only  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  confinement 

The  signs  which  indicate  that  a  ball  has  traversed  some  portion  of  the 
lungs  are,  embarrassed  respiration,  cough,  expectoration  of  blood,  the  es- 
cape of  air  from  the  wound,  or  tlie  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular  struct- 
ure beneath  the  integuments.  No  one  of  these  signs,  however,  can  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  diagnostic.  The  expectoration  of  blood  is  some- 
times caused  by  concussion  alone,  and  when  caused  by  the  passage  of  a 
bullet  through  the  lungs,  it  does  not  always  occur  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury, — frequently  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours  or  even  days,  and  it  is  rarely  seen  after  the  sixth  or  tenth  day. 
In  a  few  examples  blood  is  not  expectorated  at  any  period  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  case.  The  escape  of  air  has  sometimes  been  caused  by  a 
wound  which  has  penetrated  only  the  pleural  cavity ;  in  which  case  air 
may  pass  in  and  out,  if  the  wound  is  sufliciently  patulous,  at  each  m- 
spiration  and  expiration.  When,  however,  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms  are  prcsent,  and  the  direction  and  depth  of  the 
wound  favors  tiie  supposition,  there  will  seldom  be  much  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated. 

In  case  the  ball  has  struck  a  rib  at  the  point  of  entrance,  the  broken 
and  loosened  fragments  should  be  dra\vn  out  with  the  forceps  and 
removed  ;  but  little  or  nothing  can  be  gained  by  a  deep  exploration  of 
the  track  of  the  wound,  since  the  orifices  of  perforation  of  the  walls  of 
tlie  thorax,  and  of  the  lungs,  seldom  remain  in  correspondence  after  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  intercostal  artery  is  often  wounded  when  the  missile  has  impinged 
upon  the  lower  margin  of  the  rib ;  but  it  seldom  causes  a  troublesome 

1  For  a  foU  report  of  thiB  case  see  UhiUd  8taU$  Sanitary  CcmmUsicm  Mwwin^  Sur 
grical  Scries,  vol  1,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  LideU's  paper,  p.  163. 
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bleeding.  No  examples  of  serious  haemorrhages  from  this  source  were 
reported  to  the  Medical  Bureau  during  tlie  late  war,  except  as  secondary 
accidents. 

If  the  artery  cannot  be  seized  and  ligated  in  the  wound,  enlarged  by 
free  incision,  it  has  been  suggested  to  exsect  a  portion  of  the  rib,  oi 
to  cast  a  ligature  around  the  rib,  including  the  artery,  or  to  attempt  to 
control  the  bleeding  by  pressure  made  with  the  fingers. 

Whether  these  wounds  shall  be  closed  immediately,  or  be  permitted 
to  remain  open  for  the  free  discharge  of  blood  and  matter,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  there  is  at  present  some  difference  of  opinion.  The 
general  practice  has  been  to  leave  them  open  in  all  cases ;  but  Dr.  B. 
Howard,  late  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.A.,  has  practised  closing  them  in 
all  cases ;  first  removing  the  contused  margins  by  a  clean  incision,  and 
then  closing  the  wound  by  silver  sutures,  plaster,  and  compress,  so 
is  to  secure,  if  possible,  union  by  first  intention.  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  cases  do  remarkably  well ;  in  others  the  edges  have  refused 
to  unite,  and  the  track  of  the  wound  has  soon  reopened.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fact  last  stated,  however,  which  ought  to  deter  us  from 
attempting  to  close  some  of  these  wounds  at  once,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
foiial  on  the  part  of  the  wound  to  unite  will  only  place  it  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  would  have  been  if  no  such  attempt  had  been  made. 

In  my  opinion  neither  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  imiversal  prac- 
tice; but  the  wounds  may  properly,  and  often  advantageously,  be 
closed  in  the  following  cases  of  chest  wounds : — First,  in  all  simple  in- 
cised and  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest  Second,  in  all  wounds  made 
by  round,  smooth  balls,  or  by  small  shot ;  where  the  missiles  have  not 
impinged  upon,  or  broken  any  portion  of  the  bony  parietes ;  and  in 
which  it  can  be  rendered  certain  that  no  foreign  substance  remains 
in  the  track  of  the  wound.  Third,  when,  under  any  circumstances, 
both  pleural  cavities  have  been  opened ;  since  the  free  admission  of  air 
would,  in  most  of  these  cases,  cause  speedy  death.  Fourth,  when  the 
pulmonic  haemorrhage  is  very  profuse,  and  the  blood  is  escaping  so 
rapidly  by  the  external  wound  as  to  endanger  life.  By  closing  the 
wound  there  is  a  possibility  that  before  a  fatal  s}Ticope  has  occurred 
the  blood  may  coagulate  within  and  that  the  bleeding  may  be  arrested. 
Fifth,  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  impending  suffocation  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  not  to  bl(X)d.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  cases  on  the  field  of  battle  in  which  the  patients 
could  only  breathe  comfortably  when  the  finger  or  a  cloth  was  thrust 
into  the  wound ;  and  in  all  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  close  the  wound  at 
least  temporarily. 

The  wounds  ought  not  to  be  closed  permanently:  First,  in  the  case  oi 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest,  made  by  conical  rifle-balls,  or  by  projec- 
tiles of  a  larger  size  (with  the  exception  as  to  the  presence  of  pneumo- 
thorax, pulmonary  haemorrhage,  and  the  perforation  of  both  pleural 
cavities  already  stated).    Second^  in  wounds  made  by  any  form  or 
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Bize  (rf  projectile,  when  the  projectile  has  not  been  removed ;  or  when 
fragments  of  bone,  pieces  of  cloth,  or  other  foreign  substances  are 
suspected  to  be  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  in  no  case  can  there  be  any 
objection  to  such  light  and  movable  dressings  as  may  be  required  foi 
the  protection  of  the  eirtemal  wounds,  or  as  will  secure  a  temporary 
occlusion  of  the  wound. 

After  haWng  decided  upon  the  question  of  closure  of  the  wound, 
the  only  point  of  treatment  which  remains  to  be  considered  relates  to  the 
constitutional  management  of  the  case.  It  matters  very  little  whether, 
in  case  the  wound  is  left  open,  we  apply  wet  pledgets  of  lint  or  simple 
cerate,  sinc^e  no  applications  can  have  effect  beyond  the  margins  of  the 
orifice.  American  surgeons  have  not  bled  their  patients  in  any  case 
which  hns  come  to  my  knowledge,  or  which  has  been  reported  to  the 
Medica).  Bureau,  neither  in  cases  of  hsemorrhage  or  of  apprehended 
inflammation.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  this  omission  of  a  prac- 
tice still  recommended  by  many  foreign  military  surgeons. 

Eest  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  small  doses  of  morphine,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  every  six  or  eight  hours ;  plain  but 
nutritious  diet,  and  occasionally  a  little  stimulus,  have  constituted  the 
sole  treatment  in  the  vast  majority  of  those  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

Hernia  of  the  Lungs,  as  a  result  of  gunshot  injury,  is  exceedingly 
i^-are.  It  has  been  said  to  happen  more  often  when  the  wound  is  small, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  punctured  wound,  than  when  it  is  large.  There  are 
two  periods  at  which  the  hernia  may  occur ;  first,  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  the  wound,  while  the  glottis  is  closed,  as  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, the  lung  being  at  the  same  moment  filled  with  air,  and  pressed  out- 
ward toward  the  thoracic  parietes  ;  second,  after  the  wound  has  closed, 
when  the  cicatrix  remains  thin  and  yielding,  or  when  the  muscular 
parietes  have  become  atrophied  in  consequence  of  injury  of  any  kind, 
and  no  longer  furnish  resistance  to  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the  air 
enclosed  within  the  lungs. 

The  latter  form  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  pyothorax;  from 
which,  however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  percussion.  It 
requires  no  treatment  beyond  tlie  application  of  a  compress  and 
bandage. 

That  form  of  hernia  of  the  lung  which  takes  place  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  in  which  the  protruded  viscus  lies  ex- 
posed, without  any  tegumentary  covering,  is  the  only  one  demanding 
special  consideration. 

Mr.  Guthrie  speaks  of  three  cases  which  he  saw  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  and  adds,  that  he  advised  them  to  be  let  alone,  and  that  his 
advice  having  been  followed  they  did  very  well. 

On  the  field,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  soldier  wounded  in  the  left  side,  a  little  below  the  nipple,  by  a  rifle- 
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Iball.     From  the  wontid  was  protruding  a  portion  of  the  lujigs,  about 

|on©  inch  in  diameter,  bat  the  opening  throngh  which  it  had  escaped 

mnch  smaller.     The  maaa  was  completely  etrangiilated,  being  of  a 

tdark  parple,  or  black  color,  and  ineeneible  to  the  touch*     I  applied  fi 

Idrong  ligature  to  the  base  of  the  hernia,  and  secured  the  ligature  to  the 

ida  of  tlie  chest  hy  a  strip  of  adhegive  planter*     The  following  morning 

B  wsd  apparently  doing  well;  and  I  have  never  heard  from  him  since. 

Captain  Robert  Smith  was  wounded,  at  Chancellorsville,  in  tlie  eighth 

stal  gpace  by  a  round  ball,  which  entered  the  pleural  cavity,  but 

voond  the  lung,  passing  downward  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 

Soon  after  the  lung  was  discovered  protruding,  forming  a  beiTiia 

'  tlie  riza  of  a  Bmall  orange,  which  the  surgeons  could  not  reduce,  even 

I  after  enlarging  the  w(»und.     Subsequently  other  surgeons  made  a  aim- 

'  ifaur  attempt,  but  failed,  and  a  ligatnre  was  applied  to  the  pedicle.    On 

or  third  day  this  was  removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  mass 

ray.     Five  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  tlie  ball  was 

(liM!lLarged  by  stool.     The  hernia  gradually  receded,  and  at  the  end  of 

tlirec!  months  tlie  patient  was  reported  cured** 

Dr.  Prince  has  reported  the  case  of  Private  Sheridan,  wounded  at 
Malvern  Ilill  by  a  musket-ball  which  entered  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  rib^  and  passed  out  near  the  zyphoid  cartilage.  A  hernia  so<jn  (jc- 
eorred  fn»m  the  anterior  wound,  and  bile  escaped  from  the  posterior 
wound.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  no  treatment  was  ever  adopted 
beyond  washing  the  surface  of  the  hernia  with  water  from  time  to 
[time^  which  he  did  himself.  He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and 
itoally  recovered  completely.' 

none  of  these  cases  did  the  patients  seem  to  suffer  any  special 
^  inoonvenience  from  the  presence  of  the  hernia. 

pricnce  seems,  therefore,  to  wan'ant  the  surgeon  in  leaving  most 
liae  of  this  class  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  or  in  case  the  heniia  is 
vaall,  and  already  much  strangulated,  in  applying  a  ligatnre  to  com- 
plete its  strangulation  and  separation.  Excision  is  not  to  be  considered, 
DOT  is  llie  reducti<m  to  be  recommended  unless  the  accident  is  very 
recent;  certainly  not  after  it  has  been  suffering  prolonged  and  severe 
itnngnlation. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest.— -The  permanent  lodgment  of  a 

csnfiical  rifle-ball  within  the  ca\*ity  of  the  thorax  generally  proves  fatal, 

Boimd  balls  cause  less  distnrbanco ;  and  pifttobbalb,  with  small  shot, 

iddom  prove  fiital  when  lodged  witliin  the  chest,  unless  from  wounds 

I  of  the  heart  or  large  blood-vessels. 

McLecid  says  that  of  thirty-three  cases  in  which  the  ball  lodged,  only 
two  recovered.  The^e  were  probably  all  conical  rifle-balls.  It  k 
•uit  pmbable  that  the  results  of  similar  accidents  during  the  late  Amer* 


*  CiTcolar  No.  6,  1885,  p.  S4. 
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ican  war  were  any  more  favorable ;  but  the  facts  ha*  e  not  yet  ben 
made  known,  and  we  are  nnable  to  speak  positively. 

Among  the  few  remarkable  cases  of  this  class  recorded  in  the  medi- 
"cal  journals  since  the  close  of  the  war,  is  that  of  Henry  Mintenbei^, 
wounded  April  7,  1864,  by  a  rifle-ball  weighing  three-fourths  of  ta 
ounce.  The  ball  entered  at  the  "  lower  margin  of  the  seventh  rib." 
He  soon  returned  to  duty,  and  remained  in  tolerable  health  until  Sep- 
tember 1866,  when  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  was  followed  by 
expectoration  of  blood,  cough,  and  occasional  aphonia.  On  the  26di 
of  March,  1867,  the  ball  was  expelled  from  his  trachea  after  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  coughing.* 

If  the  ball  has  penetrated  the  thoracic  parietes  and  lodged,  it  will  be 
the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  wound,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  may  be  found  near  the  point  of  entrance ;  and  in  case  it  is 
not,  a  cai*ef  ul  examination  should  be  made  upon  the  opposite  side,  to 
determine  whether  it  may  not  be  found  underneath  the  integument 
In  no  case  can  it  be  justifiable  to  explore  deeply  through  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  in  search  of  the  missile.  The  subsequent  management  of 
the  case  will  be  the  same  as  for  a  perforating  wound,  only  that  it  will 
never  be  proper  to  close  the  wound  hermetically. 

At  a  later  period,  when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  ball  may 
possibly  be  found  by  the  aid  of  a  long  gunshot  probe ;  and  if  found 
lying  near  the  thoracic  parietes  it  may,  perhaps,  be  removed  by  forceps 
or  by  a  counter-incision. 

Abscesses  resulting  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  should  be  kept  well  open  ;  and  after  a  time  they  should  be 
occasionally  thoroughly  syringed  out  with  tepid  water  or  with  such 
disinfectants  as  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  soda,  or  bromine. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Belly. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed 
that  gunshot  wounds  of  the  belly  are  much  more  fatal  than  similar 
wounds  of  the  chest ;  death  resulting  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  from 
extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  hollow  viscera  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  inducing  fatal  peritonitis.  Of  414  penetrating  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  belly,  reported  in  Circular  No.  6,  308  were  fatal,  or  74  per  cent. 
This  probably  includes  few  or  none  of  those  cases  in  which  death  re- 
sulted from  haemorrhage  on  the  field ;  but  even  witli  this  exclusion,  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  below  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  when  the 
results  in  a  "larger  number  of  cases  shall  have  been  ascertained. 

In  some  penetrating  and  perforating  wounds  of  the  belly  the  viscera 
are  not  injured  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  mortality  is  very  smalL  Their 
mortality  has  relation,  also,  to  the  character  and  conditions  of  tlie  vis- 
cera penetrated.  Thus,  for  example,  wounds  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
Bpleen,  kidneys,  and  bladder  present  the  highest  rate  of  mortality,  and  a 
wound  of  the  bladder  is  irore  dangerous  when  that  viscus  is  full  than 

>  New  Y<yrk  Medical  ReeanU  Jan.  15,  1867. 
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wnen  it  k  emptj.  Wounds  of  the  email  intestines  are  much  moi-e 
dangenyiis  than  wounds  of  the  colon ;  for  the  reiisons  that  the  small 
tute»tinc$  are  more  movable,  they  are  completely  surrounded  by  the 
peritimeal  sae,  and  they  are  so  dispKised  in  convolutions,  that  the  missile 
gisnemlly  penetrates  the  canal  at  three  or  four  different  p<iints.  A  very 
larjge  j  i  '  n  of  the  recoveries  after  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  of 

the  beli^  1  liave  come  under  my  notice,  were  in  coses  in  which  the 

IjfUk  had  passed  through  the  lumbar  or  iliac  regious,  and  especially  tlie 
hitter.  In  many  of  these  iliac  wounds,  however,  it  is  probable  that  none 
of  the  viscera  were  wounded.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  wounds  in 
the  tunbih'cal  region  have  proven  especially  fatal. 

General  Treatment — It  is  seldom  or  uever  proper  to  explore  these 
wounds  in  order  to  trace  out  and  i^emove  the  ball  or  other  foreigu  sub- 
stance. Such  attempts  are  almost  certain  to  prove  fi'uitless,  and  cannot 
&il  lo  diminish  greatly  the  chances  of  recovery*  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  gremt  danger  consists  not  so  much  in  the  lesion  as  in  tlie  ex 
tmr«cat!un  of  the  contents  of  the  viscera  into  the  peritoneal  ctivity.  In 
fome  auses  a  ball  penetrates  an  intestine  or  some  other  viscus,  and  their 
^jRtetits  do  not  immediately  escape.  If  now  the  lips  of  the  wound 
r^matfi  tindiatnrhed,  adhesion  speedily  takes  place  lietwcen  the  opposing 
peritunea]  surfar^es,  that  is  to  say,  between  that  portion  whieli  lines  the 
waUi  of  the  belly  and  tliat  portion  which  covers  the  contained  riscuSi 
ibr'  rf  all  coTuraunication  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.     To 

gear-  -^  ^  .  II  wuiind  in  the  intestines,  also,  with  the  purpose  of  closing  its 
edgm  with  sutures  as  recommended  by  Legouest,  is  equally  unscmnd 
|«»ctice ;  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  it  has  pi\>bably  not  been  adopted 
ia?e  in  a  very  few  instances,  by  American  surgeons/     The  very  attempt 
tn  find  the  wound  in  the  intestine  must  ensure  the  admission  of  air  into 
iiy  of  the  i»eritououm,  and  the  escape  of  fjecal  matter.     My  own 
ions  and  experiments  have  shown,  that  in  most  cases  the  ball 
iiM  traversed  the  intestinal  tube  at  several  jsoints ;  and  while  one  woimd 
b  being  eiqxieed  and  closed  with  sutnres,  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
^^^«t  Inevitably  escape  at  some  of  the  other  wounds. 
^^^plie  only  examples,  therefore,  in  which  it  can  be  proper  to  close  an 
^HnBtinal  wound  by  sutures,  are  those  in  which  portions  of  the  ab- 
H  diwnfnal  wall  have  been  toni  away  by  large  shut,  and  tlie  viscera  are 
fsirlv  exi»<:ised.     lla\  ing  in  such  cases  j-cmoved  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  tnlestinal  wound  by  the  scissors,  they  must  be  retained  in  accurate 
eoiptfttkin  by  delicate  sutures ;  taking  cure  tliat  the  edges  of  the  wound 
iliall  be  slightly  inverted  so  as  to  bring  only  tlie  serous  surfaces  into 
cootsel,  between  which  adhesion  occurs  even  more  promptly  than  be- 
raw  surf  aces,  ntid  very  much  more  promptly  than  between  mucous 
In  some  few  cases,  to  be  determined  only  by  the  judgment 


'  Tvo  uniwofwfal  coaes  of  closure  of  tbe  ileum  bj  future. 
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of  the  surgeon,  it  may  be  proper  to  stitch  the  edges  of  the  intestiiia! 
wound  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  encourage  the  formaticm  of 
an  artificial  anus. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  proper  cases  for  the  employment  of  the 
Buture,  those  very  rare  examples  in  which  the  intestine,  being  wounded, 
is  protruded,  constituting  a  hernia.  Under  such  circumstances,  having 
closed  the  wound  by  sutures,  the  intestine  may  be  carefully  returned; 
but  the  orifice  or  lesion  in  the  intestine  must  be  retained,  if  possible, 
in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  proper  treatment  of  intestinal  gunshot 
wounds,  and  of  nearly  all  gunshot  wounds  involving  other  abdominal 
viscera,  is  in  the  main  expectant.  The  w^ound  should  be  dressed  with 
a  pledget  of  lint  moistened  with  water,  and  this  should  be  retained 
in  place  with  adhesive  strips  or  rollers.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
upon  his  back,  or  in  some  position  in  which  he  can  repose  with  the  most 
ease,  enjoining  upon  him  absolute  quiet,  so  that  the  viscera  may  re- 
*nain  in  perfect  rest.  For  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  no  fluids  or 
solids  should  be  received  into  the  stomach,  since  either  may  cause  that 
^peristaltic  action  which  must  increase  the  danger  of  extravasation. 
Enemata  are  equally  objectionable.  Solid  opium,  in  doses  varying 
from  one-half  to  tliree-quarters  of  a  grain,  should  be  administered  at 
intenals  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  the  opium  being  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  by  a  tablespoonful  of  water.  Solid  opium  is  to  be  preferred 
to  moi-phine,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  less  likely  to  occasion  nausea.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  employed  in  any 
case  must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  pain,  but  usually  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  above  recommended  will  subdue  the  pain,  and  arrest  aU 
peristaltic  movements.  Sedatives  of  any  kind  administered  to  the 
production  of  stupor,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  such  complete  paral- 
ysis of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestinal  tube  as  results  in  tym- 
panitis, are,  according  to  my  experience,  injurious.  I  cannot  agree, 
ttherefore,  with  those  gentlemen  who  prefer  in  diese  cases  to  "  narcotize" 
tlieir  patients.  After  a  large  experience,  my  conclusions  upon  this 
point  are  positive.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
belly,  under  moderate  doses  of  opium,  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue, 
:and  very  few  indeed  which  have  terminated  favorably  under  lai^ 
doses  of  either  opium  or  morphine. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  houi-s,  drinks,  food,  and 
stimu  lantfi  may  be  given  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  require ; 
but  cathartics  and  enemata  are  not  admissible  for  several  days. 

In  several  instances  balls  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  have  event- 
ually passed  by  the  rectum.  One  example  of  this  kind  is  related  at 
p.  26  of  Circular  No.  6,  in  which  a  conoidal  ball  passed  by  stool  fourteen 
hours  after  the  w^ound  was  received,  and  die  patient  made  a  rapid  re- 
covery. I  have  recorded  four  other  similar  cases,  dmwn  from  tiie  ex- 
perience of  the  late  war,  in  my  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery,  in  all  of 
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which  recovery  took  place.  Mr.  Longmore  and  Mr.  Gntlirie  have  each 
reported  one  example. 

Feoal  FistulsB. — Faecal  fistulsB  have  resulted  in  a  pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  recovery.  In  Circular  No.  6,  seven  cases  are 
reported ;  only  one  or  two  of  which  were  probably  wounds  of  the  small 
intestines ;  most  or  all  of  the  remainder  were  examples  of  wounds  of  the 
colon.  All  these  fistulce,  except  one,  finally  closed  without  surgical  in- 
terference. The  exceptional  case  was  that  of  Lieut.  Diechler,  whose 
fistula  was  closed,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Leale,  by  a  plastic  operation, 
made  by  himself  several  months  after  the  date  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
re|K>rt.  I  have  reported  in  my  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery  thirteeu 
additional  cases,  most  of  which  came  under  my  own  observation ;  and 
in  all  of  these  examples  a  spontaneous  cure  took  place  within  a  few 
weeks  or  months  at  the  longest  In  the  history  of  these  cases  it  has 
generally  been  noticed  that  the  openings  have  closed  once  or  twice, 
and  opened  again,  before  the  final  closure  has  taken  place.  (See  "  Fa3cal 
Fistula."     Chapter  on  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen). 

Some  of  our  surgeons  have  employed  opiates,  under  an  impression 
tliat  such  measures  favored  the  closure  of  these  fistulte  ;  but  according 
to  my  observations  no  therapeutical  measures  have  proved  seniceable, 
except  a  strict  adherence  to  a  fiuid  diet,  such  as  milk,  animal  broths,  etc. 
Solid  particles  of  food  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  fistulie,  and  cause  them 
to  reopen  when  partially  or  completely  closed.  A  fluid  diet  avoids  this 
source  of  delay  in  the  process  of  cure. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Stomach. — That  a  ball  has  entered  this 
viscus  may  be  inferred  from  the  situation  of  the  external  wounds ;  the 
pnascordial  pain  ;  the  prostration  ;  hiccough  and  vomiting ;  but  no  posi- 
tive evidence  can  be  afforded  except  from  the  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  wound. 

The  recorded  examples  of  recovery  after  this  accident  are  very  few. 
Tlie  case  of  Alexis  San  Martin,  in  whose  person  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the 
U.S.A.,  made  his  famous  experiments  upon  the  gastric  juice,  is  well 
known  to  the  medical  profession.*  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  U.S.A.,  has  also 
rejiorted  the  case  of  a  soldier  wounded  September  13,  1862,  by  a  pistol- 
balL  For  two  months  the  stomach  discharged  its  contents  through  the 
wonnd ;  but  it  finally  closed  without  surgical  interference,  and  his  recov- 
ery was  complete." 

I  am  informed,  also,  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Hewit,  of  this  city,  that  Dr.  R  B. 
Cole,  of  San  Francisco,  received  a  pistol  wound  of  his  stomach,  followed 
by  vomiting  of  blood,  from  which,  under  his  care,  he  made  a  complete 
recovery. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in  similai 


-PhOaMphia  Medical  Recorder^  January,  1825;   IhingUson^s  EJemenU  of  Hygime; 
Irratm  on  MQUary  Surgery^  by  the  Author,  p.  859. 
>  Amarieam  Medical  Timei,  April  4,  lb'83 ;   The  Author's  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery 
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wouudfl  of  the  intestines,  only  that  it  may  be  even  more  warrantable  it 
certain  wounds  of  t!io  stoniach,  to  make  fast  the  walls  of  the  viacus  ic 
the  abdominal  walls  by  sutures,  so  as  to  prevent  extraA'asation,  anj 
ensure  the  furmiition  uf  a  fistula* 

Gunshot  WoundB  of  the  Liver. — In  most  of  these  eases  the  pa- 
tients die  quickly  fi^ni  liismorrhage.  A  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder  die  from  inflammation  and  from  the  formation  of  absce6se6. 
Nevertheless  the  number  of  recoveries  rej)orted  is  not  incoiiBiderable. 
Guthrie  alone  mentions  eight  i-ecoveries. 

Tlie  Surf^eon -General  reports  that  of  32  eases  in  which  the  diagn^tisis 
was  unquestionable,  all  hut  four  tei-minated  fatally.*  It  is  certain 
that  a  much  larger  number  recovered,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
farther  examination  of  the  records  wiU  not  materially  alter  the  prt»]H«^ 
tions  of  deaths  and  recoveries.  It  must  not  l>e  forgotten,  however,  thai 
in  the  cases  of  most  of  those  who  died  from  hijemorrhage  alone,  the 
character  of  the  injury  was  probably  not  recognized,  and  they  do  not 
apj>ear  in  the  Sui^geon-Generars  report. 

I  have  reported  elsewhere  one  case  of  recovery  after  a  pistol  wound 
of  the  liver ;  and  I  have  recently  had  under  my  charge  a  gentleman 
from  California,  who  was  shot  through  the  liver  and  right  lower  lobeul 
tlie  lungs  by  a  pistohbalL  An  enonnous  abscess  was  subsequently 
formed  in  the  tmck  of  the  wound,  which  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Shorb, 
of  San  Francisco,  the  abscess  discharging  pus  and  bile,  and  which  had 
not  cumpletely  closed  nine  mouths  after  the  accident,  although  his 
health  was  nearly  restored. 

If  a  ball  hfis  entered  the  liver  and  lodged,  it  may  be  proper  to  eearch 
for  it  cai'efnlly  witli  a  pi'obe.  Tlie  wounds  ought  to  be  left  open  to 
allow  of  the  free  dLst'liarge  of  blood,  or  bile  and  pus  j  the  therapeu- 
tical treatment  being  directed  mainly  to  the  prevention  or  reduction  of 
inflammation. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Spleen. — The  records  of  surgery  fnmish, 
I  think,  13  or  14  cases  of  complete  removal  of  the  spleen  in  man,  of 
whom  7  or  8  recovered  ;  anrl  there  ai*©  many  examples  of  recoveiy 
after  partial  excision  of  this  organ/ 

It  would  seem  p!Xjbal)le,  therefore,  that  occasionally  persons  might 
recover  after  gunshot  woinids  of  this  organ  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  ease  lias  ever  been  reixirted  by  American  surgeons,  or  by 
Bui*geons  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Pancreas.^ — Nor  are  there  yet  recorded 
any  examples  of  recovery  after  gunshot  wuunds  of  the  pancreas ;  yet 
such  an  occuri'cnce  might  not  seem  improlmble. 


»  Circular  No.  6,  1805,  p.  20. 

•  Nm  York  MffUcnl  Journ/il,  June,  1868,  pp.  2sfn-963;  see  alao  Mta  ta  UhsUuM't  8mr* 
gcrif,  by  South  ;  the  Author's  Tr«aU»t  ttn  MiUtary  Surg&rp,  p.  306  ;  »th  vol.  of  PhSkm- 
fhicftl  lYanmeHoniy  XT61\  8th  toI.  TmiimcUffni  of  Mc(Ucal  Sxsktjf  qf  CahuUa ;  IhtNiJ^ 
M^icaIFm$,  Beivtember  IS.  t&44 
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Gtmshot  Wounds  of  ttie  Kidneys — Of  woiinds  of  the  kidnejE 
inflicted  by  ballB,  the  Surgeon-General  reports  that  several  cases  are 
returned  as  probable  recoveries ;  and  two  cases  are  particularly  men- 
tioned as  having  been  accompanied  with  haematuria,  in  which  recoverj 
took  place ;  but  in  none  of  the.se  cases  does  he  consider  the  evidence 
that  the  ball  penetrated  the  kidney  as  being  unequivocal/ 

Guthrie  saw  a  case  which  seemed  to  promise  recovery  ;  but  Legouest 
reports  the  only  well-authenticated  case  of  complete  cicatrization  of  a 
gunshot  wound  of  the  kidney,  which  happened  to  be  verified  by  an 
autopsy ;  death  being  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  knee  received  at  the 
same  time  as  the  wound  of  the  kidney. 

The  treatment  in  such  a  case  must  consist  mainly  in  relieving  the 
bladder  often,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  bloody  clots,  and  in 
keeping  the  wound  well  open  on  the  back  to  permit  the  free  escape  of 
the  nrine. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Bladder — The  danger  of  these  wounds 
depends  somewhat  upon  whether  the  bladder  is  full  or  empty  at  the 
time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury ;  but  especially  upon  the  relations  of 
the  wound  to  the  peritoneal  sac.  Lesions  occiu'ring  at  any  point  of  the 
bladder  covered  by  peritoneum  are  almost  certainly  fatal.  Indeed,  it 
has  not  yet  been  conclusively  shown  that  in  any  such  case  the  patient 
has  recovered.  The  Surgeon-General  states  that  so  far  as  the  records  had 
been  examined  to  that  date,  1865,  every  case  has  proved  fatal  in  which 
the  projectile  entered  above  the  pubes,  or  through  the  pelvic  bones.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  recovery  has  taken  place  under  these  circum- 
stances in  several  cases ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these  examples, 
the  bladder  contained  sufficient  urine  to  lift  the  reflection  of  the  peri- 
toneum above  the  track  of  the  wound. 

I  have  recently  had  under  my  charge  Sergeant  Post,  of  the  61st  N.  Y. 
Vols.,  who  was  wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12,  1864,  by  a  rifle- 
ball,  which  entered  just  above  the  pubes,  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  striking  the  top  of  the  pubes,  and  emerging 
behind  and  beneath  the  right  nates,  two  and  a  half  inches  lower  than 
the  point  of  entrance.  It  is  his  impression  that  he  had  not  emptied  his 
bladder  for  some  hours  before  he  was  wounded.  On  the  following 
morning  urine  began  to  escape  from  the  anterior  wound,  and 
•ulisequently  it  was  discharged  also  fr<^m  the  posterior  wound.  Still 
later  a  piece  of  his  India-rubber  overcoat  and  a  fragment  of  the  pubic 
bone  were  removed  from  the  anterior  wound.  Four  years  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  his  health  was  completely  restored,  urine  had  long 
iince  ceased  to  pass  by  either  orifice,  but  the  posterior  wound  remained 
c^n. 

The  case  of  Private  Brownell,  under  my  charge  at  Central  Park 
U.  S.  Hospital,  wounded  at  Gettysburg  by  three  buckshot  which  pcne- 

>  Circnlar  No.  6,  1865,  p.  27. 
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trated  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  has  already  been  publifihed.  Hii 
recoveiy  was  complete.' 

Dr.  Livingston,  of  this  city,  reported  to  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society,  January  25, 1866,  a  case  in  which  he  had  removed  successfully 
a  calculus  enclosing  fragments  of  bone,  from  the  bladder  of  a  nuui 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  tlie  Wilderness,  in  1864,  the  ball  having 
entered  "  near  the  right  external  ring." " 

My  friend  General  Potter  was  also  shot  through  the  bladder,  at 
Petersburg,  in  1865,  by  a  rifle-ball  which  entered  above  the  pubes ;  from 
which  injury  he  has  made  a  complete  recovery. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  late  war, 
it  is  pertinent  to  add  the  case  of  a  citizen,  Mr.  Jones,  shot  during  tlie 
New  York  riots  of  July,  1863,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Van  Buren.  The 
baU,  weighing  one  ounce,  peneti*ated  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  while 
the  bladder  was  distended  with  urine.*  I  have  seen  Mr.  Jones  often 
since  the  injury,  and  he  has  recovered  completely  and  without  impair^ 
ment  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  in  each  of  these  four  examples  the 
ti'eatmeiit  was  almost  wholly  expectant ;  and  in  neither  of  them  was  a 
catheter  retained  in  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  free 
escape  of  the  urine  by  the  urethra.  In  each  instance  the  fistulous 
openings  closed  spontaneously,  and  without  much  delay. 

Tlie  conclusion  to  which  we  might  justly  arrive,  in  view  of  the  expe- 
rience above  nari'ated,  is,  that  the  practice  heretofore  recommended  and 
adopted  by  most  army  surgeons,  of  introducing  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra  and  permitting  it  to  remain  for  several 
days,  is  at  least  unnecessary.  Indeed,  a  farther  and  more  extended 
observation  in  a  class  of  cases  having  many  points  in  common  with 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  bladder,  namely  in  those  cases  in  which  perineal 
urethrotomy  has  been  performed,  confirms  this  conclusion.  There  are 
many  surgeons  at  the  present  moment  who  consider  the  retention  of  a 
catheter  in  the  bladder  after  this  latter  operation  as  not  only  useless^ 
but  as  absolutely  injurious. 

The  most  dependent  orifice  made  by  the  bullet  should  be  opened 
freely,  and  every  opportunity  given  for  the  escape  of  the  urine  in  this 
direction ;  and  the  catheter  may  be  with  propriety  occasionally  intro- 
duced through  the  urethra  to  ensure  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  but  even  this  ought  to  be  practised  with  caution  and  not  too 
frequently.  Rest  and  the  moderate  use  of  opiates  constitute  the 
remaining  important  remedial  measures. 

Ballingall,  in  his  treatise  on  Military  Surgery,  has  collected  nineteen 
cases  in  which  balls  having  entered  the  bladder  have  subsequently  been 

'  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery^  by  the  AntHor,  p.  871. 
»  Livingston.    New  York  Mediml  Record^  voL  1,  p.  188w 
'  Van  Boren.    New  York  Medical  Journal,  May,  1865. 
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removed  by  some  of  the  cnttiiig  operations  usually  made  for  stone :  the 
Bret  u})eration  of  this  kind  having  been  made  by  Frere  Jacques  in  1698 
Since  the  close  of  our  late  war  a  number  of  similar  cases  have  beer 
reported  by  our  own  surgeons,  among  which  I  can  recall  Dr.  Living- 
ston's case,  already  referred  to,  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Dougherty,  ol 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  the  operator,  and  a  remarkable  case  in  which  a 
fragment  of  a  hand  grenade,  encrusted  with  earthy  phosphates,  was 
removed  by  Surgeon  ^Randolph,  U.S.A.* 

Balls  which  enter  the  pubic  cavity  through  its  bony  parietes  are 
usual  ly  followed  by  troublesome,  and  often  fatal  abscesses,  caused  by 
the  numerous  small  fragments  of  bone  which  are  generally  detached 
and  which  it  is  seldom  possible  to  remove.  Whenever  it  is  practicable, 
the  detached  fragments  should  be  removed ;  and  as  soon  as  pus  has 
funned,  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  ensure  its  prompt  and  thorough 
evacuation. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities. — Gunshot  wounds  of  the 
extremities,  in  so  far  as  they  are  merely  flesh  wounds,  have  ab-eady 
been  auflSciently  considered  in  our  general  remarks :  in  their  relations 
lu  injuries  of  the  bones,  arteries,  etc.,  they  can  be  more  appropriately 
studied  in  connection  with  fractures,  amputations,  resections,  and  the 
ligation  of  arteries. 

GuDBhot  and  other  iAjaxioB  of  Nerves. 

Conoussion  of  a  nerve  is  usually  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
missile  upon  some  portion  of  the  body  considerably  remote  from  tlie 
nerve  trunk  to  which  the  special  influence  of  the  shock  is  conveyed. 
It  is  followed  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  nerve  influence  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  nerve,  and  in  most  cases  ends  in  a  speedy  and 
complete  restoration  of  function. 

Contusion  ensues  upon  a  similar  injury  inflicted  upon  the  integu- 
ment directly  over  the  nerve,  compressing  it,  perhaps,  between  the  bone 
and  integument ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  tlie  passage  of  a  ball  through 
the  tissues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nerve,  but  without  actual 
contact 

The  lesions  and  subsequent  phenomena  resulting  from  contusions  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  caused  by  laceration  or  partial  section 
of  a  nerve,  and  will  not,  therefore,  demand  a  separate  c(^nsideration. 

Ijaoerations,  partial  section,  or  contusions  of  nerves  may  affect 
motion,  sensation,  and  nutrition  in  those  paits  to  which  the  injured 
nerve  is  distributed;  and  tlicse  changes  of  condition  may  exist  in  very 
unequal  proportions.  Motion  is  more  often  impaired  than  sensation, 
uid  indeed  sensation  is  often  exalted  while  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  is  almost  completely  lost. 


1  Cataloffue  Army  Medical  Miueum^  p.  402l 
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1  th^ 


The  fnllowiiig  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  i*ei^iilte  b&erved  in  the^ 
easefi.  Taiu,  with  iliiiiiiiished  or  increased  tactile  sensation;  in  niii^t 
cases  the  tactile  sensations  are  diminished.  Voluntary  motor  pow^i 
either  entij*ely  lost  or  present  only  in  a  much  less  degit^  than  natural; 
wliile  galvauoelectric  contractility  is  seldom  or  never  wholly  lo^t 
The  paralyzed  muscles  waste  or  become  ati'ophied,  and  often  in  a  de- 
gree which  implies  defective  nutrition  beyond  what  mere  disuse  would 
occasion.  At  first  this  atrophy  is  accom|»anic«l  by  a  loss  of  tone  in  the 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  they  Imve  a  soft  and  flabby  feel ;  at 
length,  however,  there  ensues  an  increased  tension,  perhaps  a  ooii* 
traction  and  shortening,  causing  more  or  less  distortions  of  the  Umba, 
In  some  cases  the  wasting  is  moderate,  while  the  contraction  and 
tension  ai'e  excessive.  In  rare  examples  the  contraction  exists  w^ithiout 
any  degree  of  wasting* 

Paralysis  of  the  opposing  muscles  may  also  cause  deformities,  where 
no  abnormal  muscular  shortening  or  contraction  exists. 

The  nutrition  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages  is  affected  in  some 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  especially  in  those  examples  in  wliich 
pain  is  of  a  burning  character.  These  changes  usually  commence 
while  the  wound  is  healing,  and  at  the  same  time,  perha|j6,  that  the 
muscular  and  areolar  tissues  are  becoming  atrophied,  and  the  liral»s 
contorted ;  the  pahns  of  the  hands,  the  fingei-s,  and  other  portioiiB 
involved  in  the  neuj*al  disturbance,  assume  a  glossy  appearance  resem- 
bling chilblains ;  or  the  skin  may  be  mottled,  red,  and  pale  in  patches; 
the  folds  in  the  skin  disappear  and  it  sometimes  cracks  as  if  opened  by 
the  extreme  tension;  the  hair  falls  off  and  the  nails  become  incur- 
vated  in  both  their  long  and  lateral  axes.  Perspiration  over  the  affected 
parts  is  generally  lessened,  sometimes  it  ceases  altr^gether:  in  otlier 
cases  it  is  excessive;  or  it  may  be  altered  in  quality,  presenting  a 
stnmg  acid  reaction  and  odor,  or  the  odor  may  be  highly  offensive. 

Accompanying  these  changes,  or  even  iu  cases  attended  w^ith  fewer 
complit*ation8,  the  joints  often  become  swollen  and  tender,  presenting 
a  condition  closely  resembling  articular  rheuntatism,  which  condition 
concurs  with  the  muscular  contracticma  in  causing  anchylosis. 

Eczema  in  some  of  its  many  forms  is  also  a  very  frequent  sequence 
of  nerve  injuries,  where  the  nerve  trunks  have  not  suffered  a  complete 
Beparation.  It  is  especially  apt  to  appear  in  connection  with  the  glossy 
fikin. 

Either  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  neuritis,  or  for  some  otlier 
reason  not  easily  understood,  the  fimctional  disturbance  often  extends 
to  nerve  trunks  not  originally  injured.  In  other  cases  various  neui'al 
phenomena,  such  as  pain,  muscular  contractions,  etc.,  manifest  them- 
selves  in  structures  not  supplied  from  biunches  of  the  nerve  originally 
injured,  nor  from  contiguous  trunks,  and  w^hich  admit  of  no  explana- 
tion except  through  reflex  action. 

Finally,  the  cicatrices  of  wounds  often  become  the  fioureea  of  neu* 
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ralgic  pains,  in  consequence  probably  of  the   implication  of  some 
l>ranch  or  filament  of  a  nerve  in  the  dense  cicatricial  tissue. 

Oomplete  Section.— The  symptoms  which  ensue  upon  complete 
section  of  a  nerve  are  more  tmiform,  but  occasion  usually  much  less 
Buffering. 

There  is  it  first  complete  insensibility  and  total  loss  of  muscular 
power ;  even  electro-magnetic  contractility  disappears.  The  limbs  soon 
become  oedematous,  the  skin  appears  thick  and  dry ;  the  cuticle,  which 
is  of  a  brown  or  yellowish  tint,  remains  only  in  patches  here  and  there. 
The  nails  become  incurvated,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  in  cases  of  par- 
tial separation  or  other  injuries  of  the  nerves.* 

^eatment. — ^Pain  is,  of  all  the  symptoms  accompanying  partial 
lerions  of  nerves,  that  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  afflicting  and 
the  most  difiicult  to  overcome.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  cure 
is  only  accomplished  after  a  long  period  of  time,  and  under  a  system  of 
management  directed  more  to  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  than  to  the  direct  or  immediate  abolition  of  the  pain. 
Morphia,  administered  by  the  stomach,  or  by  the  epidermic  or  hypoder- 
mic methods,  may  be  required  to  assuage  the  extreme  suffering,  but  as 
to  its  influence  in  accomplishing  a  final  cure,  or  in  diminishing  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  the  successive  paroxysms,  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  it  very  much  oftener  does  harm  tfian  good.  The  same  may  be 
aaid  of  all  other  narcotics  and  stimulants ;  whose  ability  to  do  mischief 
is  only  less  than  that  of  morphia,  in  proportion  as  they  have  less  ability 
tv  temix>rarily  allay  pain. 

Destruction  of  the  nerve  in  the  cicatrix  by  caustics  or  the  knife, 
section  of  the  nerve  trunk,  or  section  with  removal  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nerve,  very  seldom  fail  to  give  temporary  relief,  but  in 
most  cases,  after  the  lapse  of  a  time  longer  or  shorter,  and  generally  as 
•soon  as  the  wound  is  fairly  closed,  the  pain  returns  with  imabated 
severitT.  The  few  exceptional  cases,  however,  in  which  these  proce- 
dures have  brought  about  a  final  cure  will  warrant  a  resort  to  the  one 
or  the  other  in  certain  otherwise  incurable  and  desperate  cases. 

Electricity  has  also  in  some  cases  wrought  most  unexpected  and 
almost  marvellous  results ;  but  its  effects  are  capricious  and  uncertain, 
and  ill  many  examples  it  only  aggravates  the  sufferings.  A  succession 
of  blisters,  applied  even  to  the  parts  directly  suffering  from  hypenes- 
thesia,  are  sometimes  useful.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  applied  them  with  evi- 
dent benefit  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  when  suffering  with  the  peculiar 
buniiiig  pain  above  described.  Leeches  have  also,  in  his  experience, 
now  and  then  given  relief,  when  applied  over  the  course  of  the  in- 

*  Gunihot  Wounds  and  Other  Injuries  of  the  Neroes.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D., 
Oeoige  B.  Morehouse,  M.D.,  and  William  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  Acting  Aasistanb  Surgeons, 
IT.a-l.,  in  chaige  of  U.S.A.  Hospital  for  IMseaaes  of  the  Nervous  System.  Philadelplua. 
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flamed  nerves.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  especial  notice  that  in  most  or 
all  of  the  cases  vMch  came  under  his  observation  when  the  burning 
pain  was  present,  ne  gi'catest  temporary  relief  was  afiEorded  by  mois- 
tire,  so  that  these  unhappy  patients  were  accustomed  to  carry  constantly 
a  bottle  of  water  and  a  sponge  to  keep  the  parts  moist. 

Oentle  frictions  made  upon  the  cicatrix  have,  in  a  few  cases,  given 
relief. 

The  muscular  hyperajsthesia,  manifested  in  all  attempts  to  move  the 
limb,  is  most  certainly  overcome  by  passive  motion,  which  must  be  per- 
sisted in,  despite  the  complaints  of  the  patient.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  articular  pains.  It  has  even  happened,  sometimes, 
that  the  acute  lancinating  pains  of  large  nervous  trunks  have  been 
speedily  impix)ved  or  wholly  dissipated  when  the  anchylosis  has  been 
overcome ;  in  some  of  wliich  examples  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat 
relief  has  been  afforded  by  the  removal  of  pressure  from  certain  nerves, 
possibly  also  by  the  complete  rupture  of  other  small  and  suffering 
branches. 

Muscular  contraction  is  best  restored  by  galvano-electricity,  by  fric- 
tions, and  by  passive  motion.  Electricity,  especially,  is  often  capable 
of  awakening  contraction  in  muscles  which  have  long  ceased  to  respond 
to  the  action  of  the  will.  Rapid  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  by  means 
of  the  hot  and  cold  douche,  will  sometimes  prove  useful.  Active  ex- 
ercise should  be  substituted  for  or  added  to  passive  motions  as  soon  as 
the  patient  finds  his  muscles  subject  to  the  control  of  his  wilL  If 
anchylosis  of  the  limbs  cannot  be  overcome  without  the  aid  of  anses- 
thetics,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  them  as  often  and 
as  fully  as  may  be  necessary.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  finally  be  required 
to  divide  tendons,  or  other  fibrous  or  muscular  bands  which  offer 
insuperable  obstacles  to  motion. 

In  case  a  nerve  has  been  completely  divided,  union  and  restoration  of 
the  neural  functions  may  occur  at  an  early  or  a  very  late  period,  and 
the  surgeon  should  not  fail  to  make  the  electro-magnetic  test  at  short 
intervals  for  a  period  of  many  months,  in  order  that  he  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  earliest  opportunity  which  the  reunion  will  furiiishy  of  a 
renewal  of  the  vital,  muscular  contractility. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  STINGING  VENOMOUS  INSECTS. 
Syn. — ^Vnlnflora  Ven«no  Infoota,  ZhieotiB  Aouloatls,  (EL  O.) 

The  poison  conveyed  by  the  stings  of  bees  and  vrasps  is  seldoir 
safficient  to  cause  anything  more  Uian  a  local  irritation  ;  but  even  this 
when  the  wound  is  inflicted  upon  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as,  foi 
example,  the  back  of  the  mouth,  may  occasion  death.  If  the  stini!:^ 
are  numerous  also,  severe  constitutional  effects  may  result. 

A  careful  examination  should  be  made,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  stings  remain,  and  if  found  they  should  be  at 
once  removed. 

Cool  lotions  or  cold  poultices  will  in  general  afford  relief  to  the  pain ; 
but  the  most  permanently  efllicacious  remedies  are  stimulating  lotions, 
such  as  the  diluted  liquor  ammonise,  cologne  water,  camphor  liniment, 
alcohol,  whiskey,  brandy,  salt  and  water,  etc.,  which  cause  a  temporary 
increase  of  the  pain,  but  in  most  cases  soon  dissipate  it  altogether. 

The  stings  of  the  mosquito,  gnat,  midge,  bug,  and  flea,  are  less 
poisonous,  but  when  inflicted  at  many  points  they  sometimes  cause 
severe  constitutional  disturbance. 

Tlie  same  local  treatment  is  appropriate  as  recommended  in  the  case 
of  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps. 

Some  of  the  larger  varieties  of  the  centipedes,  especially  those  found 
in  hot  climates,  are  probably  slightly  venomous ;  but  the  centipedes  of 
Northern  America  and  of  Europe  are  harmless. 

Spiders  (Araoimidee). — The  bites  of  most  spiders  are  innocuous,  but 
it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  the  bite  of  the  species  known  as  the 
tarantula  is  exceedingly  venomous,  causing  much  swelling,  and  some- 
times intense  constitutional  disturbance.  A  note  to  the  American 
edition  of  Druitt's  Surgery,  for  1860,  informs  us  that  this  opinion  is 
incorrect,  and  that  the  bite  is  followed  by  no  particular  bad  effect ;  at 
least,  that  no  such  effects  have  been  observed  in  Central  America,  where 
the  insect  abounds.  Dr.  Paolo  Panceri,  of  Naples,  has  also  recently 
made  some  experiments  concerning  the  poison  of  this  spider.  Having 
procured  two  of  the  tarantulas  of  Pouille,  of  a  variety  especially  noted 
for  producing  the  phenomena  of  tarantulism  upon  persons  bitten,  he 
caused  in  succession  a  land  turtle  to  be  bitten  in  the  lower  eyelid,  an 
aqaatic  salamander  upon  the  back,  a  pigeon  upon  the  breast,  two  ve^ 
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dels  iu  the  breast ;  then  he  inoeulated  the  venom  of  the  tarantula  upon     ' 
a  third,  a  fourth  he  caused  to  eat  one  of  the  secretory  glands,  and, 
finally,  he  caused  a  rabbit  to  be  bitten  on  the  upper  lip.     Wishing  to 
continue  his  experiments  higher  in  the  animal  scale,  Professor  Fran- 
cesco Gassi  volunteered  to  allow  his  left  hand  to  be  bitten. 

These  experiments,  continued  between  June  15th  and  July  15ih, 
established  the  fact  that  the  bites  of  the  famous  tarantula  exhibited  no 
difference  on  these  occasions  from  the  bites  of  other  spiders,  except 
with  reference  to  the  pain  and  swelling,  which  were  much  greater  from 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula  than  from  the  bite  of  other  spiders. 

Dr.  Panceri  concludes  that  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  celebrated 
Roman  ])hysician  Baglioi,  and  by  others,  that  the  poison  of  this  insect 
causes  tarantism^  or  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs  like  dancing, 
is  an  error  due  in  part  to  popular  credulity  and  in  part  to  some  ill- 
observed  cases  of  hysteria. 

The  only  insect  whose  poison  can  be  considered  as  truly  virulent  is 
the  scorpion,  which  also  belongs  to  the  class  of  arachnidse,  or  spiders. 
In  Africa  and  Asia  the  body  of  the  scorpion  attains  sometimes  the 
length  of  six  or  ten  inches,  and  the  malignity  of  its  venom  seems 
proportioned  to  its  size.  In  Europe  and  North  America  the  animal  is 
much  smaller,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  innocuous.  The  poison  is 
contained  in  a  couple  of  sacs,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  claws  which 
tenninate  the  body  posteriorly. 

The  wound  made  by  the  scorpion  should  be  treated  by  the  ligature, 
by  free  incisions  or  excisions,  and  poultices  containing  carbolic  acid  and 
sweet  oil.    The  internal  remedies  are  annnonia,  brandy,  and  opium. 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

WOUNDS  INFLICTED  BY  VENOMOUS  SERPENTS. 
Syn. — ^Vulnera  Veneno  Infeota,  SerpeniibuB,  (R.  O.) 

All  of  that  sub-order  of  reptiles,  recognized  among  zoologists  as 
viperina,  are  more  or  less  venomous.  This  group  includes  not  only 
tlie  species  known  as  the  ^aper,  but  also  the  orotolus  or  rattlesnake. 

The  \nperina  are,  in  general,  characterized  by  the  following  distinctive 
features.  The  body  is  comparatively  thick ;  its  movements  are  slug- 
gish ;  the  tail  is  short ;  the  head  is  broad  and  flattened ;  the  upper  lip 
hangs  on  either  side  like  the  lip  of  a  mastiff,  and  the  jaws  open  very 
wide. 
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Of  the  rattlesnake,  Professor  Ilolbrook  has  described  six  species, 
all  of  which  are  venomous,  the  poison  of  the  massasauga  being  the 
most  virulent    The  poison  glands  are  situated  below  and  behind  the 
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Head  and  Fang  of  the  Raitlcmalco. 

Tiff.  90.  Bnd  of  the  rmttlenwke.  a,  a.  Potrnm  gland,  and  itn  excretory  dnct :  the  latter  ait  open  at  Hs 
cstremitjr.  «.  Anterior  tomporal  moaclo.  /.  Poeterior  temporal  muscle,  ff.  Dlgafttriais.  A.  External  ptcrjr- 
gui<L  i.  Middle  temporaL  q.  Articnlo-maxlllnry  ligament,  which  joins  the  aponeurotic  capoule  of  the  poieion 
glaxul.    r.  The  oerrical  angular  muKlo.    I.  Vertebro-mandibular  muscle,    u.  CoHto-iuandibular  muscle. 

Fig.  91.  Poison  fang,  magnified,  p,  p.  The  pulp  cavity  of  the  tooth,  r,  v.  The  canal  along  which  the 
venom  (Iowa,  tnly  on  the  outsldo  of  the  tooth. 

orbit ;  from  which  ducts  convey  the  secretion  to  sacs  placed  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  fangs.    The  fangs,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  attached 
to  the  upper  jaw,  and  contain  canals  which  communicate  with  the  sacs. 
When  not  in  action  the  fangs  are  folded  inwards  upon  the  roof  of  the 
month;    from  which  position  they  are  suddenly    erected  when  the 
animal  is  preparing  to  strike.      The  poisonous  secretion  is  slightly 
yellowish,  thin  and  semi-transparent,  and  its  quantity  does  not  usually 
e.xceed  three  or  four  drops.    During  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year  when 
tlie  snake  is  torpid,  the  secretion  is  thick  and  diminished  in  quantity, 
and  pos-sesses  very  little  virulence  ;  but  in  hot  weather  and  during  the 
pn>creating  season,  its  quantity  and  virulence  are  increased.     Dr.  Weir 
Mit<:hell,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  one  case  seen  fifteen  drops  ejected, 
when  the  fang  had  not  been  used  for  several  weeks.     The  same  gen- 
tleman observes  that  its  toxic  qualities  are  not  essentially  impaired  by 
bc»iling  or  freezing,  or  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  iodine,  the  chlorides, 
acids,  or  alkalies.    When  simply  dried  it  retains  its  ^drulence  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  "water  moooasin,  or  cotton  mouth,  abounds  in  the  southern 
pr^rtions  of  the  United  States,  but  is  not  found  north  of  the  Pedee  river 
in  North  Carolina.  It  has  no  rattles,  but,  like  the  rattlesnake,  it  is 
snpplied  with  fangs  and  a  highly  venomous  poison. 

The  oopperhead  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  trigonocephalus,  with 
the  moccasin,  but  is  not  reputed  so  venomous. 
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Professor  Ilolbrook  describes  also  a  reptile  of  a  beantifal  red  ooIot, 
surrounded  by  black  rings,  margined  with  yellow,  and  about  twenty 
inches  in  length,  found  chiefly  in  the  potato  fields  of  the  Southeni 
States.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  elaps  known  in  thie 
country.  The  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  permanently  erect  fangs 
and  a  sac  containing  poison,  but  probably  of  a  much  less  virulent 
character  than  the  poison  of  the  reptiles  before  described. 

The  hooded  snake  or  oobra  di  oapello  belonging  to  the  genus  naja, 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  is  scarcely  less  venomous  than  the  crotiluB, 
but  the  symptoms  in  general  develop  more  slowly,  and  there  is  usuaUy 
less  local  inflammation  and  swelling.  In  some  cases,  however,  death 
has  occurred  very  speedily  after  the  reception  of  the  poison. 

The  viper,  or  adder,  is  the  only  venomous  reptile  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  found  also  in  greater  numbers  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
spotted  adder,  so  common  in  many  of  the  Northern  States  of  America, 
is  not  the  same  reptile,  the  latter  being  wholly  innocuous. 

In  the  case  of  nearly  all  of  their  poisons,  experiment  has  shown  that 
they  are  harmless  when  received  into  the  mouth  or  stomach,  or  when 
applied  to  the  tegnmentary  surface  of  the  body.  Even  when  applied  to 
abraded  surfaces  their  peculiar  poisonous  effects  have  not  usually  been 
observed. 

Symptoms. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  struck  by  venomous  serpents  in  this  country  recover. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Scott,  of  Iowa,  who  has  seen  many  cases  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  rattlesnakes,  informs  me  that  in  no  instance  which  has  come  under 
Iiis  notice  has  the  patient  died.  Tlie  intensity  or  gravity  of  the  symp- 
toms, moreover,  is  exceedingly  varied ;  the  results  of  the  inoculation 
being  apparently  dependent  upon  many  conditions,  such  as  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  amount  of  poison  received,  the  degree  of  virulence, 
or  activity  of  the  poison.  It  is  more  fatal  when  received  directly  into 
a  vein  than  when  received  into  the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  wounds  of 
the  head  and  trunk  are  moi-e  fatal  than  wounds  of  the  extremities. 
Children  are  more  liable  to  succumb  to  its  influence  than  adults. 
Wliere  several  are  bitten  at  the  same  time  those  who  are  last  bitten  are 
the  least  exj^osed  to  a  fatal  poisoning. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  no  constitutional  symptoms  are  mani- 
fested. The  parts  in  the  \dcinity  of  the  wound,  however,  seldom  fail 
to  become  quickly  swollen ;  which  swelling  spreads  rapidly  until,  in 
the  case  of  the  arm,  it  often  involves  the  whole  extremity  and  a  portion 
c»f  the  side  of  the  body.  The  inflammation  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  appearance  from  diffuse  cellulitis,  or  cellulitis  of  an  erysipelatous 
character,  except  that  the  limb  is  more  apt  to  assume  a  mottled  appear- 
ance from  congestion  or  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  tissues,  and 
that  the  swelling  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  unusual  coldness  and 
local  anaesthesia. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  when  present,  api>ear  to  be  due  first. 
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to  a  direct  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  There  is  not  only  in 
snch  cases  local  anaesthesia,  but  also  general  prostration,  tremors,  and 
intermittent  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  delirium,  and  coma.  When  this  class 
of  symptoms  predominate,  death  occurs  speedily,  sometimes  within 
forty  or  sixty  minutes,  as  in  the  case  lately  reported  by  Dr.  Shapleigh.' 
Dr.  Wainwright,  of  this  city,  died  within  six  hours  after  he  was  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  Second,  the  constitutional  symptoms  appear  some- 
times to  depend  less  upon  the  direct  impression  uix)n  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  more  upon  the  general  influence  of  the  poison  upon  the  blood, 
the  8\Tnptoms  presented  being  of  a  typhoid  t)'pe,  and  death  occurring 
in  a  few  days.  Finally,  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  local  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  gangrene ;  and 
if  death  takes  place,  the  event  is  likely  to  be  postix)ned  two  or  three, 
weeks,  or  longer.  In  some  cases  which  have  been  related  to  me,  be- 
longing to  the  fii*8t  class,  and  in  which  recovery  has  taken  place,  a  per- 
manent disability  of  the  nervous  system  has  ensued,  indicated  by  mus- 
cular weakness,  morbid  apprehensions,  and  partial  loss  of  tlie  intellectual 
j)Owers. 

Treatment. — In  all  countries  a  multitude  of  specifics  have  obtained 
mr»re  or  less  reputation  for  the  cure  of  persons  poisoned  by  the  venom 
of  serpents ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  a  convic- 
tutn  that  the  re^^orted  cures  were  only  due  to  the  safe  and  speedy  elim- 
inatioTi  of  the  poison  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.  It  seems  quite 
probable  indeed  that  up  to  the  pi'esent  moment  no  actual  specifics  have 
been  discovered ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  treat  all  of 
these  cases  upon  certain  well-established  general  principles. 

The  local  treatment  is,  first,  the  adoption  of  speedy  measures  to  re- 
move the  poison  from  the  tissues  in  which  it  has  been  dej)osited,  by  suc- 
tion with  the  mouth,  or  by  cupping  glasses.  Second,  excise  or  destroy 
with  the  actual  cautery  the  parts  womided,  or  even  in  some  cases  am- 
putate at  once  the  wounded  member.  A  case  has  been  related  to  me  in 
which  a  lad  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  on  his  finger,  and  without 
delay  he  chopped  the  finger  oflF.  No  symptoms  of  poisoning  ensued. 
Third,  apply  a  ligature  tightly  above  tJie  wound,  in  case  the  wound  is 
received  upon  either  of  the  extremities ;  Dr.  Mitchell  having  observed 
tliat  any  delay  in  the  admission  of  the  virus  into  the  circulation  has  tlie 
eflPect  of  rendering  it  less  noxious.'  Fourth,  apply  to  the  wound  and  to 
whatever  parts  are  inflamed  or  swollen,  sweet  oil  and  flaxseed  poul- 
tices, or  tincture  of  iodine;  and  if  suppuration  or  gangrene  ensue, 
make  free  incisions  and  cover  the  whole  with  yeast,  carbolic  acid,  or 
charcoal  poultices. 

As  internal  remedies  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  brandy,  whiskey. 

'  Shaplei^h.    American  Journal  Medical  Science^  April,  1869. 

"  R«flearche8  upon  the  Yenon.  of  the  Rattlesnake.     Smithsoman  contribution,  Jan.  6 
ten,  by  S.  WeirMitoheU,  M.D. 
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etCj  should  be  employed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  sustain  the  BjBtem  ia 
its  struggle  against  the  deadly  poison,  and  to  aid  in  its  eliminatioD  ;  but 
it  18  absurd  to  follow  the  teachings  of  those  who  advise  absolute  intoxi- 
cation. There  is  no  evidence  that  stimulants,  when  used  to  this  exteat, 
have  ever  served  any  useful  purpose.  Opium  should  be  given  only  when 
the  special  indications  for  its  employment  are  present,  sucli  as  excessive 
pain,  restlessness,  vnld  delirium,  etc. 

Among  the  recent  remedies  suggested  for  snake  poisons,  it  seenw 
necessary  to  mention  the  tincture  of  iodine,  employed  internally  thi-ongh 
the  stomach  and  by  subcutaneous  injection  and  externally,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Mitchell  foimd  tliat 
dilute  iodine  injected  subeutaneously  controlled  in  some  measm-e  the 
local  s\Tnptoras,  but  that  it  Jiad  no  iniiuence,  however  employed,  in  di- 
minishing the  constitutional  symptoms,  or  in  pi-eventing  deatli.  Simple 
astringents  injected  subeutaneously  were  found  equally  efficacious,  so 
far  as  the  local  phenomena  were  coucenied,  "Bibron's  antidote," 
equally  extolled  by  some,  is  composed  as  follows: — **IJ.  Pota&sse  iodidi, 
gr.  iv. ;  Hydrargyri  chloridi  corr(»sivi,  gr,  ij, ;  BjT>nu*nii,  f.  3  v, — Mi^ce." 
Of  which  ten  droi>8  are  to  be  given  in  wine  or  brandy  every  thirty  or 
sixty  minutes.  Mitchell  declares  that,  according  to  hiB  experimencft, 
this  so-called  "  antidote  '*  possees^^s  no  such  properties. 

Dr.  Ilalford,  of  Melbourne,  claims  to  have  met  with  extraordinary 
success  by  injecting  ammonia  into  the  veins,  and  Dn  Short t,  of  iladras, 
has  obtained  similar  residts  fi-om  injections  of  the  liquor  polassaj;  but 
Dr.  Fayrer^  of  Calcutta,  author  of  Thanatopia  of  India ^  whc*  has  had 
occasion  to  treat  many  cases  of  snake-bites  in  tlie  Indies,  says  that  in 
his  experience  both  of  these  remedies  have  proved  equally  i>owerless. 

Among  the  older  i^ernedies  the  Tanjore  pill,  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  arsenic,  once  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  ceittiin  quarters, 
as  has  also  Fowler's  solution  of  ai'senic ;  but  they  have  long  since  been 
discarded  as  possessing  no  specific  influence,  and  as  on  tlie  whole  more 
likely  to  do  iiarni  than  good. 

Circular  No.  3,  1871,  just  received  from  Surgeon-General  Barnes, 
contains  reports  of  seven  examples  of  snake-bitea,  only  one  of  which 
proved  fatal.  The  report  concludes  ^vith  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Fayrer 
to  the  effect  that  the  mortality  fi'om  snake-bites  in  Bengal  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  during  tlie  year  1869,  was  not  less  than  11,416; 
and  that  in  Ins  opirn'on  the  annual  mf>rtality  from  this  cause,  in  British 
India,  is  not  less  than  20,000.  Dr.  Otis  adds, ''  I  question  whether  so 
many  deaths  have  occurred  on  tliis  continentj  fr;>m  such  cause,  within 
the  historical  period,'* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 
83rn«— Rabies :  L3rMa,  (R.  O.) 

Origin. — Hydrophobia  never  originates  in  the  human  species,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  it  is  ever  conveyed  from  one  human  being  to 
another.  In  certain  inferior  animals,  however,  it  originates  spontane- 
ooaly,  and  from  these  sources  it  is  conveyed  by  contagion  to  other  animals 
and  to  man.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  animals  of  the  canine  and 
feline  epecies,  especially  in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  jackal,  badger, 
and  the  cat.  It  may  be  conveyed  by  inoculation  to  horses,  asses,  hogs, 
sheep,  rabbits,  birds,  and  probably  to  most  animals.  The  average 
period  of  incubation  in  dogs  is  about  40  days,  the  minimum  being  two 
weeks,  and  the  maximum  between  three  and  four  months. 

The  spontaneous  origin  of  hydrophobia  has  been  attributed  to  the 
leason,  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  cold,  to  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature, to  excessive  thirst,  to  rage,  to  unwholesome  food,  confinement, 
want  of  the  couch-grass,  and  to  unsatisfied  sexual  ap{>etit« ;  but  most 
of  the  later  writers  afiirm  that  investigations  carefully  made  do  not 
fully  enstain  either  of  these  opinions.  The  disease  is  unknown  in  man^ 
p<»rtionB  of  the  world ;  but  wherever  it  is  known  to  exist,  it  originates^ 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  alike,  and,  it  is  said,  without  any  special  ref- 
erence to  either  of  tiie  other  conditions  named.  According  to  Eckel, 
however,  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  more  often  in  mongrels  than  in  those  of  pure  blood,  and 
especially  less  frequent  in  such  as  have  been  castrated.  It  is  probable 
tlttt  under  different  circumstances  different  causes  operate  in  its  pro- 
duction ;  and  that  occasionally  other  conditions,  not  yet  observed,  may 
determine  the  result 

Sjmptonis  in  the  Dog. — ^In  the  dog  there  is  in  most  cases  no  dread 
of  water,  but  on  the  contrary  the  animal  usually  seeks  evoiy  opix)rtunity 
to  quench  his  thirst.  At  first  he  is  sullen,  restless,  impatient ;  at  times 
foaming,  but  always  capricious ;  the  gait  becomes  unsteady  and  stag- 
gering; his  voice  or  bark  is  changed,  and  he  early  evinces  signs  of 
delirium  by  barking  and  springing  at  imaginary  objects ;  his  tongae  is 
swollen ;  Ms  ealiva  is  scanty  and  viscid ;  and  as  the  disease  approaches 
its  termination  his  legs  become  paralyzed,  his  lower  jaw  falls,  and  the  eyes 
become  sunken  and  dull.  During  the  whole  progress  of  the  malady 
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which  generally  lasts  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  paroxysms  of  rage  and 
\nolence  occasionally  remit,  arid  are  succeeded  by  intervals  of  qnietude, 
in  whieh,  however,  the  slighteBt  provocation  will  indue©  him  to  bite,  and 
may  even  arouse  him  to  phrensy. 

Symptoms  in  Man, — The  average  period  of  incubation  in  mia 
vai-ieB  from  five  weeks  to  three  months  ;  in  scjme  cases  it  has  been  ex* 
tended  to  one  or  two  yeais.  Occasionally  examples  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  disease  has  not  manifested  itself  imtil  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  one  ease  is  reported  as  having  occurred  after 
nearly  twenty  yeai-s/  but  these  accounts  have  never  been  accepted 
as  reliable.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  reported  of  its  accession  as 
early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  day. 

In  a  large  pro[)f>rtion  of  cases  the  earliest  symptom  of  hydrophobia 
iin  man  is  a  return  of  morbid  sensibility  in  the  cicatrix,  which  soon 
^becomes  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  may  perhaps  ulcerate ;  the  pain, 
4&Qmetimes  accojnpanied  with  numbness,  often  extending  along  the  limb 
-intthe  track  of  the  principal  nerves.  In  exceptional  cases  the  cicatrix 
{nBanies  after  the  acceesiou  of  the  general  symptximis;  and  still  more 
rarel}^  tbere  is  no  return  of  pain  or  of  inflamuiation  in  the  original  seat 
of  the  W4>und,  during  the  whole  conrse  of  the  malady* 

Suecaediug  U)  or  concurring  with  the  local  manifestations  are  general 
febrile  symptoms^  possessing  no  peculiar  diagnostic  features,  imless  it 
be  that  they  arc  accompanied  with  unusual  mental  depression,  and 
peevisliness.  Speedily^  however,  the  malady  advances  to  the  second 
stage,  characterized  by  well-marked  and  distinctive  signs.  The  mouth 
becomes  filled  with  a  viscid,  tenacious  mucus;  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  jaw  feel  stiff  and  rigid;  deglutition  is  accomplished  with  difficulty; 
respiration  is  spasmodie  and  irregular,  sometimes  catching,  as  when  one 
suddenly  plunges  into  water,  or  sighing;  sharp  pains  ai-e  experienced 
in  the  ehest  and  prrecordia ;  there  is  excessive  thirst,  with  perhaps 
nausea  and  vomiting,  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stoniach  being,  after 
a  time,  green  and  viscid;  the  angles  of  the  month  retract;  the  brows 
corrugate ;  the  eyes  glare;  at  intervals  the  whole  body  is  thrown  into 
eonvnlsions,  which  are  sometimes  tetanic  and  sometimes  epileptiform. 
During  the  progress  of  these  symptoms  the  miud  is  genei-ally  in  a 
state  of  constant  apprehension,  alarm,  or  absolute  despair.  The  body  ia 
also  in  a  condition  of  remarkable  hypenesthesia,  such  that  the  slighteel 
noise,  a  breath  of  air,  or  even  the  touch  of  a  feather  is  sufficient  to 
excite  a  paroxysm. 

The  di*ead  of  water  is  a  symptom  rarely  absent  when  the  disease  is 
well  developed.  This  symptom,  frr)m  w^hieh  the  name  hycb'ophobia  has 
been  derived,  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  evety  attempt  to  swallow 
water,  or  any  other  fluid,  causes  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition. 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  which 

.^ — -  — — ■ — — _^ — _^^^ 

*  Nnif  7<frk  Medical  JmntmU^  Dec'eraber,  18tS9. 
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i  to  ibreatea  instant  suffocation.  Even  the  rima  glottidis  olosefl 
firmly^  Allowing  of  neither  expiration  or  inspiration ;  and  the  struggles 
of  the  sufferer  for  air  are  soinetiraes  prolonged  until  the  face  h  livid 
atid  the  eyes  seem  to  protrude  from  their  sockets ;  or  until,  as  eometimea 
fiirtttnately  happens,  death  suddenly  brings  relief. 

The  effort  to  swallow  Bolide  is  al6c»j  in  general,  attended  by  the  same 
pbeDomena ;  but  fluids  cannot  be  gi^asped  by  the  pharyngeal  muscles, 
ail  '  r  ':  deglutition  demands  more  effort,  and  causes  more  violent  and 
!*<  i  spasms. 

Where  death  does  not  occur  during  one  of  these  paroxysms  of  saffoca- 
it   finally   takes  pla(;e  immediately  after  the  cessation   of  some 

lusn&lly  prolonged  par*:»xysm,  apparently  from  mere  exhaustion.  Oc- 
ca»ionaliy  death  is  preceded  by  a  complete  subsidence  of  all  the  charae- 
terielic  plienomena  of  hydrophobia ;  the  patient  eats  and  drinks  with 
composure^  and,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  malady,  his  condition 
fht  inspire  a  hope  of  recovery  ;  but  this  apparent  remission  only  an- 

mces  tlie  accession  of  the  third,  or  paralytic  stage^  which  soou  closes 
with  incohcrency,  delirium,  and  fatal  collapse. 

In  mmt  cases  deatli  takes  place  as  early  as  the  third  day.  It  has  been 
delayed  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  one  case  death  occurred  within  six- 
toeQ  li0ur».  In  72  cases  collected  by  tJie  late  Dr.  Blatcliford,  of  Troy, 
K.  Y.,  the  average  period  of  fatal  tennination  was  three  da}^. 

Differential  Diagnosia — Tetanus,  hysteria,  certain  inflammatory 
mffe«^ons  uf  the  throat,  and  certain  cerebral  affections,  are  sometimes  at- , 
Icfided  with  a  difficulty  or  di*ead  of  swallowing  liquids,  and  with  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  I'espiration,  but  these  symptoms 
oerer  assume  snch  prominence  as  in  the  case  of  the  malady  under  oon- 
•idemtioa.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  presence  or  absence  of 
anj  single  phenomenon  tliat  determines  the  diagnosis,  as  the  complete 
IdibOFj  and  concurrence  of  symptoms.  Nowhere  else,  it  can  safely  be 
sfBmied,  is  the  same  or  even  a  similar  group  of  morbid  phenomena 
presented. 

Pathology, — Nothing  has  yet  been  determined  as  to  the  seat  and  na- 
of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  refer  to  those  opinions 

ich  at  the  best  can  be  regarded  as  only  speculations. 
(The  direct  cause  is  known  to  l>e  the  saliva^  or  the  secretions  ac- 
ftpaiiying  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal ;  and  for  the  successful  inocu- 
lation of  the  poison  it  must  be  a|>plicd  to  a  wound,  or  to  some  raw  or 
ftbrmded  surface.  All  that  are  bitten  do  not  develop  the  malady.  Hun- 
ter states  that  of  twenty  persons  bitten  by  the  same  dog  only  one  con* 
traeted  the  disease.  Other  similar  facts  have  been  recorded  ;  but  most 
irritcns  declare  that  probably  not  more  than  one  in  four  escape. 

This  immunity  obtained  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  bitten,  is 
ascribed  cliiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  saliva  is  wiped  from  tlie  tooth  by  the 
iiig,  or  by  the  outer  surface  of  the  integument,  before  tlie  tooth 
the  flesh. 
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Treatment. — The  long  period  of  latency  after  the  reception  of  the 
poison  may  not,  perhaps^  iniply  that  it  i-emaina  during  rtU  this  time  iin 
prisoned  by  the  tissneB  in  which  it  has  been  dei>ositedj  and  tliat  no  portion 
hae  made  its  way  into  the  cireulating  fluidsj  b\it  it  will  jufetify  a  hope 
that  such  18  the  fact ;  and  tJie  firat  duty  of  tlie  surgeon,  at  whalcver 
period  he  may  be  called  before  the  accessiou  of  the  disease,  will  be  to 
remove  thoroughly  all  of  the  suspected  parts.  In  short,  he  must  adopt 
the  same  preventive  measures  that  have  ah'eady  been  recommended  b 
cases  of  snake  wounds,  and  which  apply  equally  to  all  other  jK)ifl*med 
wounds.  If  caustics  are  to  be  used,  it  is  not  probable  that  one  agei 
possesses  any  moi*e  value  than  another,  except  as  it  may  be  more  pn»in] 
and  energetic  than  another;  btit  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Youatt 
gays  he  ''has  applied  lunar  caustic  to  upwards  of  4U0  persons,  and 
four  times  on  himself,  after  bites  from  dogs  decidedly  mbid,  and  he  has 
not  seen  the  disease  appear  in  one  instance."  The  statement  has  an 
air  of  looseness  and  of  exaggeration  which  compels  me  to  question  its 
aocuracy. 

As  to  the  curative  treatment,  or  the  treatment  of  the  disease  after 
its  complete  aiuiouncement,  experience  has  furnished  veiy  few  if  any 
lessons  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  Nearly  all  of  the  systematic  writers 
declare  the  malady  incurable,  notwithstanding  that  a  multitude  of  em- 
pirical remedies  have  fmm  time  to  time  been  proclaimed  as  infallilile. 
Even  the  few  cases  of  cure  reix>rtcd  by  intelligent  physicians  have,  it  id 
aflinned,  turned  out  to  be  en-oi^  in  diagnosis,  or  a  misstatement  of  facfs, 
wherever  tliey  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism,  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  opportunity  to  revise  these  statements  and  i^mv 
sions,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  some  cases  of  genuine  hydrophobia  hai 
terminated  in  recovery^  either  spontaneously,  or  by  the  aid  of  judici 
medication. 

Not  one  of  the  so-called  specifics  merits  a  trial ;  nor  does  it  seem  woi 
while  any  longer  to  burden  the  literature  of  surgery  with  their  reco! 
If  cures  of  liydrophobiahave  been  wrought,  it  has  not  been  acconipUsli 
by  remedies  of  this  class,  but  by  a  careful  adherence  to  those  gene 
laws  which  govern  the  ti*eatment  of  most  other  maladies.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  neutrali/,e  or  render  innocuous  the 
poison,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  a  di^^ease  whose  sjTup- 
tons  are  so  pronounced,  in  asceitaining  the  mrjst  prominent  indications 
of  treatment,  and  giving  aid  to  nature  while  contending  witli  the  enemy. 

Nearly  all  the  phenomeua  presented  in  the  history  of  these  cases  [xiint 
to  irritation,  or  disturbance  of  the  nervous  Bystem,  as  their  immediate 
source,  and  especially  to  irrit-ation  of  the  mednlla  oltlongata,  and  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerves  ;  and  whatever  remedies  allay  without  exhausting 
nervous  sensibility,  or  are  reputed  to  control  spasmodic  action  and 
assuage  pain,  may  l>e  properly  admimstercd,  Tlie  p[it!ent  should  be 
kept  in  a  quiet  and  moderately  darkened  apartment;  as  far  as  possible 
his  mind  should  be  composed  by  words  of  encouragement  and  hope 
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Morphine  fihould  be  administered  by  the  aid  of  enemata,  or  by  subcu- 
taneous injection,  but  not  in  overwhehning  doses,  and  finally  tlie  system 
should  be  sustained  and  nourished  by  such  stimulants  and  nutrients  as 
the  patient  can  be  persuaded  to  take.  Where  suffocation  is  imminent 
from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  surgeon  might  hope  sometimes  to  prolong 
life  by  opening  the  larynx.  In  some  cases  relief  has  been  afforded  by 
the  prolonged  use  of  the  hot  bath,  during  the  employment  of  which  the 
bead  has  been  kept  cool  by  cloths  moistened  with  cold  water. 


CHAPTER  X 

GLANDERS. 
Syn.— Bqniiiia,  (R.  O.) 


Olanders,  so  far  as  is  known,  originates  spontaneously  only  in  the 
boree,  ass,  or  mule,  but  it  may  be  communicated  to  other  animals, 
and  to  man. 

Symptoms  in  the  Horse. — There  are  two  forms  of  the  malady 
described  by  veterinary  surgeons. 

In  one,  called  fkroy,  or  button  fkroy,  the  lymphatic  system  is  prima- 
rily affected,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  becoming  indurated  and 
enlai^;ed ;  which  condition  finally  terminates  in  a  tardy  and  unhealthy 
suppuration.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  unless  the  disease  is  arrested,  the 
mucous  membitine  of  the  nose  is  affected,  and  all  the  usual  symptoms 
of  glanders  are  presented. 

In  the  second  form,  the  malady  attacks  primarily  the  nostrils,  and 
this  variety  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  name  glanders.  It  is 
duuBCterized  by  an  early  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands  ;  by 
VI  abundant  and  continuous  discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  at  first  the 
disehai^  is  thin  and  serous,  then  more  tliick  and  glaiiy,  and  finally 
purulent,  or  sanioua  and  exceedingly  offensive.  Ulcers  with  sharply 
defined  edges  perforate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  bones 
become  carious,  the  lips  and  eyelids  become  swollen,  ul(*.erations  and 
sloughing  extend  over  the  face,  a  tubercular  and  pustular  eruption 
appears  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  animal  speedily  dies 
in  a  tj'phoid  condition;  or  more  slowly,  worn  out  by  the  irritation  and 
exhausting  discharges,  or  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  malady  to 
the  lungs  and  other  visceral  organs.  According  to  Youatt  the  most 
distinctive  features  in  the  horse  are  the  uninterrupted  nasal  discharge, 
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and  the  early  adhesion  of  the  submaxillary  glands  to  the  adjacent 
structures. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — When  the  poison  has  been  received  through  a 
wound,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  man,  the  primary  symptoms  are 
those  of  farcy;  but  unless  the  disease  is  arrested  the  nasal  symptoms 
eventually  appear.  At  intervals  varying  from  three  days  to  a  month 
after  the  inoculation,  the  wound  becomes  inflamed,  involving  speedily 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands ;  febrile  symptoms  of  a  low  type  are 
developed,  accompanied  with  night  sweats,  the  perspiration  becoming 
after  a  time  more  profuse,  sour,  and  offensive ;  diarrhu^a  occurs ;  diffused 
abscesses  form  about  the  large,  superficial  joints ;  tlie  mouth  and  throat 
are  parched ;  respiration  is  oppressed  ;  eventually  a  shining  dusky  red 
spot  appears  upon  the  face,  from  which  a  diffused  oedematous  swelling 
mpidly  extends  over  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  scalp ;  a  thin  fluid  begins  to 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  gradually  becomes  thick,  tenacious, 
purulent,  bloody,  and  offensive ;  tubercles,  ending  in  ulcers  f onn  in  the 
nai'es;  tubercular  pustules  resembling  the  pustules  of  variola,  but 
somewhat  harder  and  smaller,  present  themselves  upon  various  parts 
of  the  body,  commencing  usually  upon  the  face;  portions  of  the 
inflamed  tissues  slough  and  fall  away ;  and  finally  low  febrile  symptoms, 
with  muttering  delirium,  close  the  scene. 

In  case  the  malady  originates  from  contact  of  the  poison  with  tlie 
pituitarj'  membranes,  the  nasal  discharges  precede  the  otlier  specific 
manifestations,  and  to  this  form,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  case 
of  the  horse,  the  term  glanders  has  been  more  especially  applied.  If, 
however,  the  disease  begins  as  farcy,  it  invariably  ends  as  glanders, 
unless  arrested;  and  if  it  begins  as  glanders,  sooner  or  later  the 
symptoms  belonging  to  farcy  are  presented.  It  is  in  each  case  the 
same  malady,  with  the  order  of  morbid  events  reversed.  Both  of  these 
forms  of  glanders  are  occasionally  characterized  by  milder  features,  and 
in  such  cases  the  disease  may  assume  a  chronic  form.  The  acute 
disease  generally  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days  or  weeks;  but  in 
very  many  of  the  milder  cases  tJie  termination  is  delayed  several 
months,  or  a  cure  is  finally  accomplished. 

The  Grease. — There  is  a  malady  belonging  to  the  horse  called  the 
grease,  or  equinia  mitis,  in  contradistinction  to  the  glanders,  which 
latter  is  known  sometimes  as  equinia  giandulosa.  In  the  horse  the 
grease  is  characterized  by  a  swelling  of  tlie  heel,  and  by  a  thin,  ichor- 
ous discharge  which  succeeds  suppuration.  This  discharge  being  inoc- 
ulated into  the  hands  of  those  employed  in  cleaning  horses,  gives  rise 
to  pustules  resembling  ecthyma,  and  which  were  once  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  cow-ix)X,  or  vaccinia.  These  pustules  begin  to  dry 
about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  and  the  lesions  which  they  occasion 
soon  cicatrize.  They  have,  however,  very  few  or  no  points  in  ccmmon 
with  vaccinia,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  it. 

Glandei-3,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  must  be  treated  by  such  local 
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and  constitntional  remedies  as  the  symptoms  indicate.  Through  the 
whi»1e  course  of  the  malady  there  exist  indications  for  the  employment 
i)f  tonics  or  stimulants  and  nutrients,  and  the  local  treatment  must  be 
adapted,  as  in  all  similar  examples  of  inflammation,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  and  sloughing,  to  the  condition  in  which  the  afiFected  parts 
are  found.  Disinfectants,  especially  creosote  and  carbolic  acid,  must 
\>e  employed  freely  whenever  discharges  occur ;  and  great  care  should 
be  taken,  by  frequent  ablutions  with  warm  water  and  soap  and  by  other 
measures,  that  the  discharges  do  not  cover  and  infectt  adjacent  tissues. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  malady  among  horses, 
experience  has  shown  that  the  most  vigorous  measures  are  required. 
Diseased  animals  must  be  killed  and  buried  witliout  delay.  No  horse 
can  be  permitted  safely  for  some  time  to  occupy  the  same  stall  or 
enclosure  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  diseased  horse.  The  blan- 
kets,  liarness,  and  especially  the  head-gear  of  the  affected  animal  should 
be  burned ;  the  pails  destroyed  or  newly-painted ;  the  racks,  ranges, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  stalls  should  be  scraped,  white-washed, 
or  painted,  and  thoroughly  treated  with  soap  and  water,  carbolic  acid, 
or  other  disinfectants. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  tlie  medical  attendant  that  this 
disease  may  be  conveyed  not  only  from  the  horse  to  man,  but  also  from 
uian  to  man  by  inoculation ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may  be 
conveyed  through  the  atmosphere,  by  infection.  The  blood,  also,  of  a 
Lorse  suflFering  under  glanders,  being  thrown  into  the  veins  of  another 
animal,  has  occasioned  the  disease. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  attendant  will  not  only  avoid 
all  unnecessary  exposure,  but  in  case  he  has  reason  to  suspect  inocula- 
tion he  will  speedily  resort  to  those  preventive  measures  which  have 
l>een  recommended  when  wounds  have  been  inflicted  by  venomous  ser- 
pents. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MALIGNANT  PUSTULE. 

Syiu — Poftula  Maligna,  (R.  O.)    Postole  maligna;  Pace  malign;  Puoa  de  Boiu> 
gogn« ;  Oharbon }  Anthraciou  { in  Oattla  and  Sheep,  Murrain ;  Sang  du  rate ;  Feu. 

Murrain  is  quite  common  in  certain  districts  of  France,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe;  but  in  the  United  States  it  has  occurred  less  often 
as  an  epizootic,  and  quite  as  rarely  in  a  sporadic  form.  1  witnessed, 
however,  an  epidemic  of  this  malady  in  Western  New  York   among 
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cattle  in  1843.  By  inoculation  the  disease  is  occasionally  oonTeyed  tc 
man. 

Ssrmptoms  in  Man. — ^The  virus  is  veiy  malignant,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  human  system  by  inoculation  from  the  hides,  from  the  secre- 
tions, or,  it  is  affirmed,  from  any  portions  of  the  body  or  blood  of  the 
infected  animals. 

At  periods  varying  from  three  to  eight  days  after  exposure,  a  minute 
vesicle  is  formed,  accompanied  with  an  itching  or  stinging  sensation 
resembling  very  much  that  caused  by  a  flea-bite ;  which  vesicle  soon 
becomes  livid  and  opens.  The  centre  of  the  open  ulcer  in  a  short  time 
presents  a  dark-colored,  rather  hard,  circumscribed  elevation,  surrounded 
by  a  purple  areola ;  other  vesicles  form  in  this  areola,  and  the  adjacent 
tissues  become  swollen ;  the  itching  sensation  which  characterized  iti 
earlier  stage  is  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  heat  or  burning ;  the  swelling 
and  induration  rapidly  extend,  and  the  central  portions  slough ;  these 
local  phenomena  being  accompanied  by  adynamic  fever,  which  often 
terminates  in  death  within  a  few  days. 

Examples  of  a  more  benign  pustule  are  frequently  observed,  which 
do  not  originate  from  infection ;  and  which,  while  they  possess  many 
features  in  common  with  the  malady  under  consideration,  differ  from 
it  not  only  in  regard  to  specific  origin,  but  especially  in  the  compara- 
tive mildness  of  the  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  such  cases  have  by  most 
writers  been  reported  as  examples  of  malignant  pustule;  but  with 
much  more  propriety  they  might  be  considered  as  constituting  one 
variety  of  oarbimole.  They  occur  most  often  upon  the  lower  lip, 
but  I  have  met  with  them  elsewhere,  especially  upon  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

The  treatment  of  malignant  pustule  consists,  first,  in  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
poison  into  the  system,  and  which  liave  been  fully  considered  in  con- 
nection with  snake-bites;  second,  in  the  management  of  the  local 
inflammation  by  poultices;  third,  in  the  employment  of  antiseptics; 
and  flnally,  in  the  judicious  administration  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and 
sedatives. 

A  more  complete  consideration  of  this  subject  would  not  be  consi»> 
tent  with  the  author's  plaiL 
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DISSECTION    WOUNDS. 

Thk  emanations  from  decaying  animal  matter  are,  no  doubt,  always 
In  some  degree  unwholesome ;  and  when  highly  concentrated,  as  may  be 
found  occasionally  in  closed  tombs  occupied  by  bodies  which  have  been 
long  dead,  tlie  gases  evolved  are  sometimes  intensely  poisonous,  caus- 
ing, in  a  few  instances  upon  record,  almost  immediate  death,  or  inducing 
rapidly  fatal  typhoid  fevers;  but  such  effects  are  known  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rare.  As  compared  with  the  deleterious  influences  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  contrast  is  very  striking.  Indeed,  dead  animal 
matter  may  be  intolerably  offensive,  and  yet  prolonged  inspiration  of 
the  effluvia  may  not  appreciably  affect  the  health.  The  noisomeness  of 
an  odor  is,  therefore,  no  certain  test  of  its  insalubrity.  M.  Londe,  in 
his  TraUe  EUmentai/re  d'Hygieney  denies  that  the  odors  of  decaying 
animal  matter  cause  sickness  generally;  Dunglison  has  adopted  the 
same  opinion.  Parent  Duchatelet,  member  of  the  Council  of  Health  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  has,  however,  furnished  the  most  conclusive  testimony 
upon  this  subject  in  his  Rei)ort  on  Public  Hygiene,  published  in  two 
octavo  volumes  in  1836.  But  if  testimony  is  needed,  it  can  easily  be 
obtained  not  alone  in  Paris,  but  in  the  heart  or  in  the  environs  of  any 
large  city,  like  London  or  New  York.  I  have  myself  visited  the  ex- 
tensive establishment  outside  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  where  thousands  of 
dead  and  dying  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  are  brought 
together  into  one  single  enclosure,  and  whose  decaying  bodies  infect  the 
air  with  the  most  disgusting  odors ;  and  can  attest  to  the  general  health 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  slaughtering  and  hand- 
ling tliese  filthy  carcasses.  I  have  inspected  equally  offensive  slaughter- 
hooses,  glne  &ctories,  knackers'  sheds,  swine  yards,  stables,  in  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York,  and  while  the  stench  has  been  to  me  often 
intolerable,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  any  of  the  thousands  employed  in  these  loathsome  pursuits 
evidence  of  the  insalubrity  of  their  occupation. 

Moreover,  for  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  constantly  been  familiar 
with  rooms  occupied  for  the  dissection  of  human  bodies,  most  of  them 
large,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  offensive,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
sase  of  serious  illness,  among  the  students,  clearly  traceable  to  the  odor 
nf  these  bodies.    At  Bellevue,  with  thirty  or  forty  tables  occupied 
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several  mouths  of  the  year,  during  the  ten  yeara  that  the  college  im 
beeu  in  existeace,  no  such  case  has  come  to  mj  knuwludge. 

Daring  the  late  war,  after  many  of  the  large  battles,  the  stendb 
from  the  caiH^asses  of  the  dead  hoi^see  which  it  was  found  imjji36i>ible  to 
biiry^  hafi  sometimes  been  very  great,  epreadiug  over  extensive  and  per- 
raaneut  encampments  of  6oldiei*s ;  but,  while  some  medical  gentlemen 
tht.night  they  detected  its  influence  in  the  pixiduction  or  lucKiificatioQ  of 
certain  camp  diseases,  the  mo6t  caj*efu]  scrutiny  made  by  myself,  in  mj 
capacity  of  United  States  Medical  Inspector,  furnished  no  evidence  id 
the  justness  of  their  suspicions. 

Sncli  odui-s  disgust,  and,  by  association,  nauseate  most  persons  not  ao- 
customed  to  them ;  and  some  who  are  unusually  sensitive  can  never 
overcome  tliis  disgust,  and  can  therefore  never  become  epicures  to  the 
extent  of  linding  an  appetizer  in  the  odors  of  tainted  venison  or  other 
putrid  meats ;  but  beyond  this,  very  few  indeed  suffer  any  physical  in- 
convenience. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  a  matter  which  interests  so  large  a  pn:»i>ortion  ol  the 
community,  and  more  especially  the  residents  of  populous  citieSj  to  be 
misunderetood.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  odoi^s  of  decaying  animal 
matter  that  they  are  wholesome — ^that  they  actually  promote  good 
health;  nor  will  it  do  to  deny  that  when  operating  continuously  and 
for  a  long  time,  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  diarrhoeas,  fevers,  ami 
perhaps  to  other  fomis  of  disease ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  re-" 
suits  have  been  very  seldom  observed.  If,  however,  such  odoi-s  do  not 
usually  convey  any  direct  septic  influence,  they  ai^e  at  least  oflfensive 
to  most  persons,  and  as  such  they  are  nuisances,  which  the  public  have 
always  a  right  to  abate,  and  which  no  decent  citizen  would  seek  to  per- 
petuate. 

The  matters  inti-oduced  through  wounds  received  in  the  diasectitm  of 
most  dead  bixlies,  are  equally  innocuous  with  the  gases  exhaled  from 
them,  Y^ry  often  I  have  w«juiided  myself  in  dissection,  and  as  often  I 
have  escaped  infection.  Not  a  dozen  times  have  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  have  studied  anatomy  under  my  instruction  suffered  serious 
inconvenience  from  a  wound  received  in  the  dissecting-room ;  and  not 
one  has  been  maimed  or  has  died.  But  I  speak  now  only  of  the  "dis- 
secting-room "  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  dissection  of  the  cadaver 
is  rarely  if  ever  commenced  until  several  da^^s  after  death,  and  livhen 
putref action  has  fairly  commenced.  Inoculation  with  putrid  animal 
matter  seldom  causes  any  more  injury  than  might  result  fnjm  a  similar 
wound  made  with  a  clean  knife.  In  a  few  cases  local  and  limited  in- 
flammation, ulceration,  or  abscess  has  ensued,  and  the  wounds  ha%"e  been 
slow  to  heal.  More  serious  results  have,  in  similar  cases,  been  now  and 
then  reported,  and  especially  when  the  persons  receiving  the  poison  were 
at  the  time  in  bad  health,  or  have  had  a  known  and  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility to  the  action  of  blood  poisons.  The  obser^■ation  is,  however,  well 
efitablished,  that  inoculation  from  old  and  decaying  bodies  seldom  in- 
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dncee  a  fatal  eeptsemia,  and  that  the  more  complete  the  decay,  the  more 
cjomplete  is  the  immmiity ;  as  if  not  only  the  tissues,  but  the  poisonous 
secretions  which  occur  so  often  just  before  or  soon  after  death,  were 
Hestroyed  by  disintegration  and  recombination. 

Autopsy  WouncUk 

There  is  another  class  of  wounds,  however,  which  may  properly  be 
denominated  "autopsy  wounds,"  received  in  the  examination  of  bodies 
recently  dead,  and  before  putrefaction  has  fairly  set  in,  which  has  prov- 
ed exceedingly  fatal.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  but  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  some  medical  man,  or  of  some  zealous  student  from  this  cause. 

In  some  of  these  cases  a  specific  virus  seems  to  have  been  conveyed, 
the  subject  of  the  wound  having  suflFered  with  the  same  malady  as  that 
which  caused  death  in  the  person  from  whom  the  poison  was  received. 
This  has  been  observed  especially  when  death  was  caused  by  erysipelas 
or  some  analogous  affection.  But  in  the  large  majority  of  examples 
the  symptoms  arising  from  inoculation  have  few  or  no  characteris- 
tics connecting  them  with  their  source,  unless  it  be  their  malignancy, 
and  the  constant  presence  of  those  phenomena  called  typhoid.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  from  all  bodies  recently  dead  that  poison  can  be 
conveyed.  It  is  only  from  such  as  have  died  of  certain  maladies ;  as, 
for  example,  malignant  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  diffuse  abscesses  not  con- 
stituting general  pysemia,  cancer,  peritonitis,  puerperal  fever,  pleuritis, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others  not  named.  Inoculations  of  the  secretions  de- 
rived from  the  peritoneal  membranes  have  been  found  to  be  especially 
noxious,  and  I  have  known  a  medical  man  suffer  severely  from  a  slight 
wound  received  in  the  autopsy  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  pleuritis. 

The  inoculation  may  be  effected  through  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
knife^  or  the  point  of  the  scissors  used  in  the  dissection,  but  perhaps 
most  frequently  the  poison  has  been  conveyed  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Soinetinies  a  slight  abrasion  or  a  scratch  upon  the  hand  has  exposed  the 
Bui^geon  to  the  infection ;  and  in  a  few  cases  inoculation  has  occurred 
without  wound  or  abrasion.  Most  men  who  have  made  autopsies  must 
have  noticed  occasionally  a  sensation  of  smarting,  caused  by  exposing 
the  hands  to  the  serous  fluids  found  either  in  the  peritoneal  or  pleural 
cavities  soon  after  death,  especially  when  death  has  been  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  these  membranes.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  acrimony 
of  these  fluids  is  in  some  measure  an  indication  of  their  poisonous 
qualifies. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning  from  Autopsy  Woimds.— In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  general  system  does  not  become  very  seriously  affected ; 
but  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury the  wound  is  painful,  the  adjacent  tissues  inflame,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  finger,  the  swelling  extends  as  far  as  the  hand,  or  even  as  far  as 
the  wrist ;  the  course  of  the  absorbents  along  the  arm  is  indicated  by  a 
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Blight  redness;  one  or  two  of  the  axUlarj"  glands  enlarge  luodenitek, 
and  eventually  an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  finger  or  in  the  htuid,  attend- 
ed with  sloughing ;  after  which  the  symptoms  gradually  decline  and  i 
cure  is  slowly  effectadj  but  not  perhaps  without  some  permanent  niain> 
ing  of  a  linger  or  of  the  whole  hand.  During  the  whole  progress  of  thii 
inflammatory  action  there  are  the  usual  constitutional  disturbances,  such 
as  ordinarily  attend  local  inflammations  of  a  like  grade  by  whatevet 
cause  induced,  but  not  such  as  imply  lilood  poisoning,  or  as  seem  t^j 
threaten  a  fatal  termination, 

III  a  smaller  proportion  of  examples,  and  yet  not  very  nnfrequeullj, 
the  evidences  of  a  general  septiBuiia  are  made  apparent  by  the  rapid 
and  uninterrupted  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  tlie  body,  by  the 
formation  of  abscesses  in  the  axilla,  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  joints,  and  in  various  other  regions ;  this  grade  of 
poisoning  being  accompanied  with  adynamic  fever,  restlessness^  and 
delirium,  and  resulting  often  in  speedy  death. 

Occasionally  the  same  class  of  general  phenomena  have  not  the  usmil 
prodrome  of  intense  local  inflammation ;  but  a  slight  accession  of  local 
inflammation  in  the  wound  is  followed  by  axillary  and  pectoral  abscess 
es,  and  by  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  usually  present  in  the  exam- 
ples just  described. 

Finally,  examples  are  now  and  then  reported  in  which  the  entire 
nervous  system  is  brought  so  speedily  under  the  septic  influence  that 
the  inflammatory  and  suppurative  stages  are  never  completely  developed, 
tlie  patient  falling  at  once  into  a  low  adynamic  condition,  attended  with 
delirium  or  coma ;  death  occurring  within  forty-eight  hours,  as  happened 
in  the  cases  of  two  English  physicians,  Drs,  Elcock  and  Bell, 

Similar  phenomena,  followed  by  serious  or  fatal  results,  sometimes  en^ 
sue  upon  wounds  received  f ixim  the  same  class  of  patients  in  operations 
before  death  ;  but  it  is  mut^h  more  common  for  surgeons  to  receive 
wounds  in  opemting  uix>n  disintegrating  tissues,  and  especially  upon 
disintegrating  and  suppurating  bone  tissues,  which  leave  indolent  ul- 
eel's  of  tardy  and  uncertain  cicatrization,  but  which  are  unaccompanied 
with  any  form  or  degree  of  constitutional  symptoms. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  exposure  to  the  secretions  and 
debris  of  dead  bodies,  as  well  as  of  exposure  to  the  secretions  of  liv^ing 
bodies  affected  with  certain  diseases  of  low  type,  is  the  conveyance  of 
infection  to  other  persons  upon  ivhom  the  surgeon  thus  exp:)sed  may 
have  txjcasion  to  operate ;  the  poison  being  conveyed  either  by  the  in- 
Btruments  or  dressings  employed,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

It  is  well  established  that  not  only  puerperal  fever  is  transmitted  in 
this  manner  from  one  female  to  another,  but  that  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians have  often  introduced  puerpeml  peritonitis  into  lying-in  wards  by 
attending  upon  a  woman  in  labor  after  having  been  engaged  in  auiop* 
Bies ;  and  this  notwithstanding  seveml  days  have  elapsed  since  the  au- 
topsy was  made,  and  the  hands  liave  been  often  and  tlioroughly  washed. 
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Preventive  Treatment. — ^In  the  dissection  of  bodies  several  daye 
dead,  or  of  recent  subjects  which  have  been  injected  with  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  or  other  disinfectants,  no  precautions  seem  to  be 
necessary  beyond  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  in  avoiding  wounds ; 
but  in  the  dissection  of  bodies  recently  dead,  not  thoroughly  disinfect 
ed,  especially  if  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax  have  to  be  ex- 
plored, all  wounds  or  abrasions  upon  the  hands  should  be  well  covered 
with  adhesive  plaster,  the  hands  should  be  oiled  or  encased  in  India- 
rubber  gloves;  and  if  a  wound  is  received,  the  part  should  be  immedi- 
ately washed,  and  the  blood  invited  to  flow  by  suction  with  the  mouth. 
It  is  generally  advised,  moreover,  to  apply  at  once  some  active  escha- 
potic,  such  as  nitric  acid,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  after  this  to  cover  the  part  with  a  warm,  emollient  poultice. 
Whether  it  may  be  necessary  in  any  given  case  to  resort  to  these  radical 
measures,  can  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon. 

Curative  Treatment. — ^After  a  careful  study  of  the  results  of  the 
various  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been  recommended  and  practised 
in  these  cases,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  possess  any  remedies 
which  exert  a  specific  controlling  influence  over  the  phenomena  result- 
ing from  the  poison  of  dissection  or  autopsy  wounds ;  but  that,  whether 
there  are  present  only  the  ordinary  and  familiar  symptoms  of  local  in- 
flammation, or  the  graver  signs  of  blood  poisoning,  with  their  sequences, 
the  treatment  must  be,  for  the  present,  governed  by  the  outward  and 
palpable  indications.  The  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  gangrene ; 
the  pain,  restlessness,  fever,  delirium,  and  depression  of  the  nervous 
Bystem,  are  to  be  treated  as  similar  conditions  have  been  successfully 
treated  when  arising  from  other  causes ;  and  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
refer  the  reader  to  those  various  morbid  processes  as  they  have  been  sep- 
arately considered,  either  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume  or  else- 
where, and  to  remind  him,  perhaps,  that  there  are  no  forms  of  blood 
poisoning  which  do  not  demand  stimulation  and  nutrition,  in  order  to 
jtftiat  in  enstaining  life  until  the  virus  can  be  eliminated. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

VENEREAL   DISEASES, 

Of  the  disea.^es  knowTi  as  venereal,  ari^ng  generally  from  imptiit 
bitercourse^  there  are  at  present  recognized  tlii'ee  principal  fonii*; 
oamelv,  gonorrhcea,  ohaneroidj  and  syphilis. 

Section  1.^ — GoKORKncEA.     (B.O.) 

Bjn. — Gonoirhoea  Vimlenta ;  Blennorrliagia ;  Ohaude-pisse ;  CHap, 

GoNORRHCEA  may  be  detinedj  inflammation  of  the  nincHius  memr 
branes  lining  the  genital  organs  of  eitlier  sex,  caused  in  most  cajjea  by 
tt  specific  virna,  and  usnally  accompanied  with  pmfnse  discharges  of 
mucus,  or  of  pns.  It  is  stated,  however,  tliat  exami)les  of  gonorrhcHa 
have  been  occasionally  observed,  called  gonorrhcsa  sicca,  in  which  nc 
unusual  secretion  has  appeai'ed. 

This  virus  is  generally  conveyed  fi'om  one  person  to  another  in  tlie 
act  of  venej*eal  commerce,  but  it  is  probable  that  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances it  occasionally  originates  de  novo,  as  for  example  in  prosti- 
tutes who  arc  intemperate^  filthy,  and  otherwise  predisposed  to  disease* 
especially  if  connection  is  held  with  such  a  peiwm  during  or  near  tht 
menstrtnil  period.  Tliere  is  much  evidence  tliat  all  abnormal  or  di« 
eased  secretions  of  raucous  membranes  are  disposed  to  canse  inflainmar 
tion,  and  like  secretions,  upon  other  mucous  membranes  with  which 
they  may  be  brought  into  c<mtact;  so  that  a  purulent  urethml  dis- 
charge in  the  male,  caused  by  simple  traumatic  infiaTuraation,  may  oc^ 
casion  some  vaginal  irritation  and  discharge  in  the  female,  and  the  re- 
verse ;  bat  true  s}^*hilitic  gonr>rrhQ3a  evinces  its  specific  character  ill 
the  fact  that  its  pr^>pagation  never  depends  solely  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  irdiammatory  action,  or  upon  tlie  copiousness  or  even  upon  the  acri- 
mony of  the  discharges. 

Truo  Qonorrhoea,  or  GonorrhcBa  Vimlenta,  In  the  MaJe^ 

First  Stage — Generally  at  about  tlie  end  of  three  days,  or  on  the 
fourth,  occasionally  earlier,  and  soraetitnes  as  late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  after  ex|>osure,  the  patient  experiences  a  slight  sensation  of  itching, 
or  of  tickling,  or  sliai-p  transient  oaina  in  the  meatus,  or  of  smarting 
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after  nrination ;  and  on  examination  he  discovers  a  little  preternatural 
moisture  within  the  lips  of  the  meatus ;  the  moisture  being  due  chiefly 
to  an  increased  secretion  of  viscid  mucus.  The  glans  about  the  ori- 
fice may  also  appear  appreciably  swollen  and  reddened.  In  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  virus  being  communicated  primarily  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  glans  penis,  a  slight  redness  and  smarting  of  the  glans. 
or  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  precede  the  accession  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  urethra. 

These  symptoms  characterize  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  by 
their  gradual  increase  terminate  in  the  second  stage,  in  most  cases  as 
early  as  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  day. 

Second  Stage. — ^Without  delay  or  recession  the  inflammation,  with 
its  accompanying  phenomena,  advances  until,  at  some  time  between 
the  third  and  sixth  day,  the  characteristic  signs  of  gonorrhoea  are  fully 
developed ;  and  this  is  denominated  the  second  stage. 

The  secretion  is  now  more  abundant;  and  after  having  become  at 
first  more  opaque  from  the  presence  of  only  a  few  drops  of  pus,  it 
changes  to  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  essentially  purulent.  Still  later  the 
pus  may  have  a  slight  greenish  tinge,  or  become  reddened  by  the  admix- 
ture of  blood-corpuscles. 

Tlie  glans  penis  and,  perhaps,  the  prepuce  become  more  florid  and 
swollen,  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  gapes,  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to 
urinate,  attended  by  an  intense  smarting  or  burning  sensation,  extend- 
ing upwards  an  inch  or  more  along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  scrotum. 

Men  who  have  had  gonorrhoea  often  may  exi^erience  no  graver  symp- 
toms than  those  which  have  been  enumerated  ;  but  a  first  attack,  especial- 
ly if  it  has  occurred  in  a  person  of  a  delicate,  scrofulous  constitution, 
aeldom  attains  its  climax  of  severity  without  additional  complications. 

The  inflammation  extends  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  even  invades 
the  bladder  itself,  causing  an  incessant  and  most  distressing  desire  to 
urinate ;  the  stream  is  small  and  forked,  or  crcx)ked,  and  in  its  passage 
causes  intense  pain  along  the  whole  length  of  the  canal ;  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  penis  is  tender  from  the  meatus  to  the  bladder ;  chordce 
torments  the  patient  at  night  whenever  he  becomes  warm  in  bed,  the 
penis  becoming  erected  and  bridled,  or  curved  like  the  neck  of  an 
impatient  horse.  This  last  symptom,  which  the  patient  is  fortunate  to 
escape,  is  caused  by  the  inflammatory  products  which  have  infiltrated 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  which  do  not  permit  its  injection  by  blood 
and  its  consequent  elongation  ;  while  the  corpora  cavernosa,  having  suf- 
fered little  or  not  at  all  from  the  inflammatory  action,  receive  blooil 
freely  and  elongate  during  erection  as  in  the  normal  condition  of  tlie 
parts.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
wliich,  as  Kdlliker  and  Hancock  have  shown,  exist  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  urethra,  may  concur  with  the  inflammatoiy  products  in 
causing  the  chordee. 
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Complete  phimosis  or  paraphimosis  may  occur,  abscesses  may  form 
in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  scrotum,  and  which  occasionally 
make  their  way  into  the  urethra  and  cause  perineal  fistuls ;  the  ab* 
'sorbents  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  may  inflame;  the  glands  of 
the  groin  may  become  swollen,  and  even  suppurate ;  the  prostate  may 
be  invaded ;  and  finally  one  of  the  testes,  or  its  corresponding  epidi- 
dymis, may  suddenly  become  painful,  and  suffer  an  acute  attack  of 
inflammation. 

Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  is  presented  as  a  rare  complication  towards 
the  close  of  the  affection.  In  some  of  the  few  examples  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  I  have  seen  reasons  to  ascribe  its  occurrence  to 
the  free  and  long-continued  use  of  cubebs,  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  of 
other  active  diuretics.  Some  late  writers  have,  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence as  it  seems  to  me,  regarded  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  as  a  variety  of 
pyseniia. 

The  third  stage  of  gonorrhoea  marks  the  period  of  decline,  and  de- 
mands no  special  consideration. 

Preventive  Treatment. — Physicians  cannot  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  is  proper  to  employ  or  to  recommend  preventive  treatment 
in  the  case  of  any  human  malady,  from  whatever  source  derived.  The 
same  rules  of  ethics  and  of  morals  which  would  interpose  objections  to 
prevention,  would  equally  deny  the  right  to  the  means  of  cure ;  but  in 
relation  to  syphilitic  diseases  especially,  it  would  seem  that  no  one  ought 
to  entertain  upon  this  point  a  doubt,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
not  always  contracted  in  unlawful  or  criminal  intercouse,  and  that  their 
consequences  may  descend  through  several  successive  generations.  In 
fact,  their  poisons  have  become  so  wide-spread,  and  have  contaminated 
the  blood  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  to-day  retarding  in  a  very  material  degree  the  physical  and 
intellectual  progress  of  man. 

In  many  large  cities  of  Europe,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  venereal  contagions,  prostitution  is  legalized ;  houses 
of  prostitution  being  licensed  and  their  inmates  registered,  assigned, 
and  subjected  to  special  surveillance  and  regular  medical  inspections. 
The  plan  is  specious,  and,  to  one  unacquainted  with  its  pra;Ctical  work- 
ing, naturally  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
Lately,  certain  philanthropists  and  statesmen  have  sought  to  induce  die 
legislators  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  adopt  the  same  system  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  "  80<;ial  evil "  in  this  city.  We  trust 
however,  that  our  legislators  will  hesitate  to  impose  upon  us  a  system 
of  such  doubtful  utility.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  by  granting  licenses, 
respectability  is  necessarily  conferred  upon  an  infamous  profession 
re])resented  by  prostitutes  and  pimps,  there  remains  the  unanswerable 
objection  that  venereal  diseases  are  nowhere  more  wide-spread  or  more 
destructive  than  in  those  cities  where  the  system  has  been  tho  longest 
in  operation,  and  where  it  is  the  most  rigidly  enforced* 
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Gonorrhoea  is  inoculable  at  any  period  after  infection,  and  for  some 
time  before  the  most  expert  medical  inspectors  could  detect  any  evi- 
dence of  its  presence.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  male,  as  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  husbands  having  conveyed  the  disease  to  their  wives 
before  its  appearance  upon  themselves  sufficiently  attest;  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  equally  true  of  females.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  tliat  at  no  period  is  the  virus  more  active  than  just  prior  to  its 
})alpable  manifestation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
exjKwure. 

There  are,  however,  certain  prophylactic  measures  the  value  of  which 
surgeons,  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  class  of  patients,  imder- 
stand,  and  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention. 

Long-continued  exposure  of  the  glans  penis  and  of  the  delicate  inner 
lining  of  the  prepuce  increases  the  thickness  of  their  cuticular  cover- 
ings, and  diminishes  their  capacity  or  liability  to  absorb  the  venereal 
virus.  Consequently,  those  who  suffer  from  congenital  phimosis  are 
exceedingly  susceptible  of  inoculation,  while  those  whose  glans  penis 
is  habitually  imcovered  by  the  withdrawal,  or  by  natural  shortness,  or 
by  circumcision  of  the  prepuce,  are  much  less  susceptible.  Immediate 
and  thorough  ablution  ^vith  warm  water  and  soap  after  exposure,  is 
a  prophylactic  measure  of  some  value.  In  order  more  certainly  to 
cleanse  the  urethra,  also,  the  bladder  should  be  evacuated  after 
washing. 

It  seems  qnite  probable,  moreover,  that  an  incipient  gonorrhoeal  in- 
flammation may  be  aborted  occasionally,  at  any  period  prior  to  its  pal- 
pable manifestation,  by  washing  the  member  three  or  four  times  daily 
with  tepid  water  and  soap,  or  with  weak  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  or  with  any  of  those  astringent  so- 
lutions which  are  known  to  exercise  a  beneficial  uifluence  at  a  later 
stage.  Patients  have  informed  me  that  they  have,  by  the  adoption  of 
these  measures,  generally  secured  to  themselves  an  immunity,  and  I  see- 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions.  I  have  there- 
fr»re  constantly  advised  those  who  have  consulted  me  after  a  suspected 
ocmnection,  but  upon  whom  no  signs  of  infection  have  yet  appeared,  to 
emi>loy  these  remedies  diligently,  and  even  to  inject  the  meatus  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  the  strength  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce, 
three  or  four  times  daily  ;  and  in  proof  of  their  efficacy,  I  have  at  least 
the  negative  evidence,  that  none  of  these  persons  have  ever  had  any 
urethral  discharge  beyond  the  slight  increase  of  mucous  secretion  al- 
ways caused  by  the  injection  itself.  Eicord  has  designated  his  treat- 
ment, commenced  on  the  day  of  the  earliest  manifestation  of  tlio  dis- 
ease, the  abortive  treatment.  Although  I  have  chosen,  in  accordance 
with  a  general  custom,  to  speak  of  treatment  prior  to  this  period  as 
prophylactic,  it  is  essentially  and  in  fact  abortive,  and  constitutes  a  por- 
tion of  the  curative  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  properly  datop 
Crom  tlie  first  hour  of  exposui*e. 
10 
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Curative  Treatment — -As  has  already  been  stated,  the  pre-symjii 
matic  treatment,  which  I  have  chosen  to  designate  abortive,  constitatea 
a  portion  of  the  curative  treatment.  In  a  large  propoi-tion  of  casec^ 
however,  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  thiixl  or  fourth  day,  or 
until  there  is  some  palpable  evidence  of  infection.  If  the  maladj 
has  not  exceeded  the  niodenite  limits  whii^h  I  have  assigned  to  tJ 
first  Bta^e,  there  still  remains  a  reasc:>nable  hope  that  it  may  be 
rested  short  of  the  second  stage,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  may 
aborted* 

A  glass  or  vulcaniised  rabber  haW-onnce  syringe  should  be  ordered, 
the  nozzle  of  which  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  contents  t-o 
escape  in  a  pretty  full  stream,  and  the  patient  should  be  supplied  with 
the  foUowing : — IJ,  Arg,  nit.,  gr.  i, ;  aqua^  piine,  f  I  vL  M,  This  to 
used  as  an  injection  after  each  urination.  In  employing  the  syriDj 
the  glans  penis  must  be  seized  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  so  as  to  coi 
press  it  laterally,  and  not  vertically,  and  the  injection  must  be  thro- 
in  with  moderate  force,  since  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  reach 
yond  the  fossa  na\icularis,  where  it  should  he  retained  a  few  seconds 
4jiomprcBsing  the  glans,  Wlieu  the  injection  has  been  allowed  to  esca] 
a  pledget  of  sheet  lint,  about  one  inch  squai*e,  pre\nously  moistened  with 
the  same  stilution,  must  lie  laid  over  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  ai 
iiiaiiitttiued  iji  place  by  bringing  the  prepuce  well  fonvard  over  the  gla: 
The  impoitance  of  the  pledget  of  liut  t^iinot  be  over-estimated.  It 
fectually  protects  tlie  sensitive  extremity  of  the  glans  against  beeomii 
chafed  ;  and  it  prevents  the  acrid  and  jioisouons  secretions  from  diff 
ing  tliemselves  over  the  glans  and  prepuce.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
the  more  certainly,  if  the  secretion  is  copious,  we  should  direct 
change  of  the  lint  of  tener  than  it  is  required  to  use  the  injection.  Wlie 
this  instruction  is  faithfully  observed  the  pi-epuce  seldom  becomes 
inflamed  or  swollen,  and  even  the  glans  rarely  tumefies  more  than 
a  few  lines  from  the  meatus.  The  patient  must  not  omit  to  rise  once 
or  twice  during  the  night,  and  use  the  injection,  after  evacuating  the 
bladder. 

At  first  the  secretion  is  in  most  cases  slightly  increased,  but  it  soon 
diminishes,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  disapjiears  entirely.  The  i 
jcctions,  however,  must  be  contiinied  a  duLV  or  two  after  the  cessation 
:the  discharge.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  after  the  suspension  of  the 
injection  the  discharge  returns,  the  same  plan  must  he  recommenc 
A  second  or  thii-d  trial  in  mild  attacks  is  generally  successfiU. 

As  to  tlie  constitutional  treatment,  there  is  no  stage  of  gonorrhoBa  ; 
which  a  patient  can  safely  indulge  in  wiues,  or  stimulating  liquors  < 
Any  kind ;  his  fVjod  must  not  be  highly  seasoned,  nor  should  he  at  an 
time  eat  to  excess  ;  but  lie  may  eat  almost  every  variety  of  plain,  nutri- 
tious fc)od  in  reascumble  quantities.  Tobacco  must  be  used  sparingly,  Lf 
at  all.  Mucli  walking,  and  violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  generally  in- 
43Fcaflaa  the  irritation. 
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It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  failure  of  the  plan  I  have  now  recom- 
mended that  resort  need  be  had  to  the  use  of  drugs  internally,  such  espe- 
cially as  the  balsams  and  terebinthinates  ;  and  I  will  reserve  their  con- 
sideration for  their  more  appropriate  place,  namely,  the  second  stage. 

'NVhen  the  discharge  becomes  purulent  and  the  urethral  irritation 
involves  the  whole  course  of  the  canal,  indicating  that  the  second  stage 
is  fairly  developed,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  injections 
alone;  yet,  except  in  very  severe  cases,  they  are  not  absolutely  in- 
admissible, and  in  a  few  cases  they  may  be  continued  with  actual 
advantage. 

It  is  in  this  stage  that  certain  remedies,  sometimes  designated  anti- 
blennorrhagic,  exert  their  peculiar  power;  and  first  in  point  of  efficacy 
stands  copaiba,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  draclun 
to  two  drachms  three  times  daily,  the  average  dose  being  one  drachm.  In 
full  doses  it  is  apt  to  cause  nausea,  abdominal  pains,  and  diarrhoea,  and 
s«*metime8  troublesome  eruptions  which  most  often  assume  the  form 
of  roseola.  Its  long  continuance,  also,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  pains 
in  the  lumbar  regions,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  its  stimulating 
iriflaence  upon  the  kidneys.  The  occurrence  of  either  of  these  condi- 
tions may  demand  its  suspension,  or  that  the  dose  should  be  diminished. 
Tlie  appearance  of  a  moderate  diarrhoea  is  not,  however,  inconsistent 
with  its  happiest  therapeutical  effects  ;  but  if  the  rectum  becomes  ex- 
cessively irritated,  causing  tenesmus,  the  urethritis  is  apt  to  be  increased 
and  extended  towards  the  bladder. 

Copaiba  may  be  given  in  milk  or  with  syrup;  but  owing  to  its  nau- 
seous taste,  it  is  generally  combined  with  some  more  palatable  drug  or 
other  substance,  or  concealed  in  capsules  or  in  sugar-coated  pills.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  formula,  recommended  by  Dr.  Bumstead: 
—  R.  Copaibffi,  |i. ;  potassce  liquoris,  3ij. ;  glycyrrhizae  ext,  3SS. ; 
a'theria  nitrici  spiriti,  3  i. ;  acacice  syrupi,  §  vi. ;  gaultherise  olei,  gtt 
xvi.  Of  which  a  tablespoonful  may  be  taken  after  each  meal.  The 
pilnla  copaiba  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  composed  of  solidified  copaiba 
and  magnesia,  being  coated  with  sugar,  is  tasteless,  and  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  four  to  eight  pills  three  times  daily.  Copaiba  is  most 
often  exhibited,  however,  concealed  in  gelatine  capsules,  or  in  the  form 
of  drag4e%, 

Cubebs  are  second  only  in  eflicacy  to  copaiba ;  and  whenever  the 
9tomach  or  bowels  refuse  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  latter,  the  former 
become  a  very  reliable  substitute.  Cubebs  are  generally  given  in  the 
form  of  the  ix)wder,  one  or  two  drachms  being  taken  three  times  daily  in 
water.  Tliey  must  either  be  freshly  powdered,  or  well  preserved  in 
a  glass  vessel,  since  their  efficacy  depends  upon  an  essential  oil  which 
easily  escapes. 

Alkalies  are  frequently  serviceable  during  all  the  stages  of  gonorrhoea, 
but  especially  in  the  acute  stage,  by  diminishing  the  acidity  of  the 
nrine.    The  warm  or  hot  hip-bath,  and  especially  fomenting  the  penis 
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and  ecrotuin  with  b< >t  wna-r,  often  give  relief  to  the  boi'iiing,  if  th^ 
do  not  actually  lessen  the  discharge. 

Wliile  I  caunot,  fixnn  my  owti  experience,  recommend  cathartic^  < 
absolute  diet  or  confineinent  to  bed  as  at  all  essential  to  the  siiece&»f 
treatment  in  a  large  niajf^irity  of  cases,  neverthcleas,  there  are  a  fa 
rare  and  exceptional  examples  of  very  acute  ui'otliritifi,  in  which  all  i 
these  measiires  may  be  a<l\'antage<>usly  employed ;  but  I  have  mad 
oftener  seen  harm  from  the  vigi>roa8  adoption  of  tiiese  seeininglj  ra- 
tional means,  than  from  their  omission. 

If  the  injections  have  !>een  suspended  during  the  more  active  st« 
of  tlie  disease,  tbey  may  again  properly  be  resumed  in  tlie  thiixi  et 
or  when  it  is  fairly  on  the  decline ;  and  at  this  period  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  of  the  strength  of  one  or  two  grains  to  tJie  ounce  of  water,  hui 
proved  more  efficacious  in  my  hands  than  any  other  re;fi>^dy.  Indeeil, 
a  multitude  of  stimulating  and  astringent  solutions  have  by  one  and 
another  been  recommended  at  this  period,  all  of  which  seem  to  pnaaeas 
the  common  proiierty  of  inducing  a  slight  exacerbation  of  the  urethral 
irritation,  followed  by  a  corresponding  subsidence,  and  no  one  of  which 
has  probably  any  special  or  Bpeeific  property;  the  essential  point  of 
difference  being,  that  from  long  practice  each  surgeon  adapts  the 
strength  of  his  f)wn  favorite  remedy  more  skilfully  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  in  luind.  In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  suspend  the  in* 
jections  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  continuance 
of  the  discharge  is  not  due  solely  to  their  use,  and  itot  to  the  presence 
of  any  degi^ee  of  the  original  and  8)>ecitic  inllammatiou. 

Copaiba  and  cubebs  are  now  again  of  less  value,  and  ought  not  in 
general  to  be  continued  long  after  the  second  or  thii*d  week^  or  when 
the  decline  of  the  disease  is  well  established. 

A  good  diet,  mi>derate  exercise,  and  tonics,  especially  the  preparations 
of  iron,  are  sometimes  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 


II  u* 

dl]M 
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Gleet.    Syn. — QonorrhcBa  Mucosa,  (R.C.)    Goutte  Militaire  ;  BlenAorrhcBa. 

Gleet  is  cliaracterized  by  a  fliin,  mucous,  or  occasionally  muco-i)nrU' 
lent  discharge  from  tJie  urctln-a,  of  long  continuance,  and  is  usuail; 
unattended  with  either  pain,  smarting,  or  buniing  in  the  act  of  urii 
tion.    It  is  dependent  genemlly  upon  a  low  grade  pf  inflammation 
existing  in  the  deeper  pt»rtiuimof  the  urethral  canal,  resulting  in  granu- 
lations, pai>illomatou8  or  polypoid  growths,  or  in  stricture.     As  coui^ti- 
tutional  causes,  there  may  be  present  general  debility  or  simple  impaij^ 
ment  of   the  tone  of  the  system^  a  strumous,  rheumatic,  or  goulMH 
diathesis.  ^H 

A  gleet,  occurring  as  a  sequence  of  gonorrhoea,  is,  in  most  eases,  not 
inoculable ;  such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  fact  generally  when  the 
8ecreti<»n  is  entirely  mnculent,  and  when  a  long  time  has  elajjsed  since 
the  original  infection ;  but  no   surgeon  can  declare  intercourse  safe 
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while  any  degree  of  abnormal  secretion  continues,  inasmuch  as  those 
secretions  are  liable  to  constant  fluctuations,  and  may  at  any  time  be- 
come more  or  less  purulent  and  assume  a  gonorrhoeal  cliaracter. 

Treatment  of  Gleet — The  local  means  which  have  been  found 
mobt  effectual  in  the  cure  of  gleet  are  stimulating  and  astringent  injec- 
tions, such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate,  acetate,  or  chloride  of  zinc^ 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  persulphate  of  iix>n,  tincture  of  iodine,  car- 
bolic acid,  to  which  may  be  added,  according  to  the  testimony  of  writ- 
ers, a  great  number  of  mineral  and  vegetable  solutions.  Aa  a  rule,  I 
have  given  the  preference  to  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  of  one 
grain  to  the  ounce,  or  to  sulpliate  of  zinc  of  about  double  this  strength. 
The  injection  must  be  thrown  as  far  up  the  urethra  as  possible,  and 
be  repeated  several  times  daily.  Medicated  bougies  possess  sometimes 
an  advantage  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  reach  more  accurately  and  ef- 
fectively the  diseased  structures. 

Latterly,  surgeons  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  simple  di- 
latation of  the  urethra  with  bougies,  or  metallic  sounds.  In  some  cases 
they  appear  to  effect  a  cure  by  relieving  a  slight  stricture,  and  in  others 
by  pressure  alone  upon  the  congested  or  granulated  membrane.  I  have 
employed  in  most  cases  a  polished  steel  sound  of  suitable  size,  intro- 
ducing it  once  in  two  or  three  days,  but  Dr.  Bumstead  prefers  bougies, 
tapering  toward  the  extremity  and  terminating  in  an  olive-shaped 
{>oint 

Gmstitutional  remedies  are  those  upon  which  the  chief  reliance 
trust  be  placed  in  this  affection.  It  is  not  observed  that  copaiba  and 
cul^bfl  ha'.e  any  longer  much  influence,  nor  have  any  of  the  so-called 
specifics,  if  we  except  the  tincture  of  cantliarides,  which  in  doses  of  fi*om 
three  to  five  drops  daily  is  occasionally  useful.  Iron  and  quinine,  how- 
ever, are  in  most  cases  important  adjuvants;  occasionally  in  strumous 
habits  the  iodides  are  serviceable.  When  the  urine  is  acid  I  have  seen 
a  gleet  arrested  by  the  tolerably  free  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
by  otlier  alkalies.  In  several  cases  the  discharge  has  ceased  when  the 
f^tient  has  suspended  the  use  of  tobacco ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  slight 
stricture  has  quickly  disappeared. 

The  diet  must  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating ;  the  patient  must  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  air,  and  adopt  habits  of  systematic  and  healthful 
exercise ;  in  short,  he  must  seek  by  all  possible  means  to  restoi-e  the  vig- 
or aitd  tone  of  the  general  system.  A  sea  voyage  has  often  accom- 
plished a  cure  when  other  means  have  failed. 

Gkmorrhoeal  OompUcatioiii. 

Balanitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
glans  penis.  When  the  membrane  lining  the  prepuce  is  inflamed  it  is 
termed  Poithitis;  and  when  botli  are  involved,  Balano-posthitis. 

It  is  in  general  due  to  a  neglect  of  tliose  precautions  which  have  been 
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enjoined  in  the  managenieiit  of  the  gonorrhoea!  discharge.     Soro* ' 
it  occuris  independently  of  such  causes.     Oecajjioually  the  inflaoiia....  :, 
18  attended  with  slight  superficial  excoriatioTiB,  and  with  so  mnch  &\ve!l* 
ing  of  the  prepuce  as  to  give  rise  to  a  phimosis  or  paraphimosis. 

The  treatment  consiBts  in  reet,  frequent  ablutions  with  tepid  water, 
the  application  of  weak  astringent  solntions,  and  pr<^ection  of  the  suf' 
faces  with  lint  moistened  in  these  same  solutions,  or  coTered  witli 
simple  cerate* 

Phiniosis,  and  Paraphimosia,  as  accidents  resulting  from  gon'»r- 
rhcBa^  and  from  other  causes,  will  be  considered  under  the  sections  de- 
voted to  Regional  Surgerj'.  The  ti^eatinent  is  essentially  the  same  a*  ftn 
balanitis  and  posthitis,  except  so  f ar  aa  regards  the  reduction  of  tie 
glans  in  parapliimosiB. 

Chordee  is  best  controlled  by  camphor  in  pretty  full  doses;  orl 
camphor  with  the  extract  of  lettuce ;  or  by  lupuline  in  doses  of  fifteen 
grains  at  bed-time ;  by  bathing  the  genital  organs  in  hot  water  before 
retiring ;  by  lying  under  thin  coverings  and  reposing  only  ujx>n  the  side; 
by  evacuating  the  bladder  and  rectum  before  going  to  sleep^  and  ridhig 
once  or  twice  in  the  night  to  repeat  the  evacuation  of  the  blniV'  - 
If  an  attack  of  chordee  occurs,  notwitli&tandujg  these  preca.j; 
the  most  speedy  relief  is  afforded  by  stepping  at  once  upon  the  cold 
floor. 

HflBmorrhage  from  the  urethra  generally  ceases  sixjutaneously.  If 
it  persists  it  is  to  be  treated  by  rest,  cold  affusions,  and  cold  water  injec- 
tions, with  moderate  coiupression. 

Abscesses  forming  in  the  cellular  tissue  must  be  opened  early,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  their  cfurimunication  witli  the  canal  of  the  nrethra. 

ProstatitlB,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  also  Cystitis,  will  be  more 
properly  considered  in  connection  witli  the  surgical  region  within 
which  the  prostate  gland  and  the  bladder  are  situated. 

Adenitis, — The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groins  often  become  a  little 
indurated  and  enlarged,  but  tlie  inflammation  i-urely  terminates  in  sup- 
puration.    This  complication  is  best  managed  by  rest  alone. 

Rheumatism,  as  the  result  of  a  gonorrhceal  affection,  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  men,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occurs  in  women.  In 
two  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  pei-sonal  observation  I 
have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  due  to  the  long-continued  action 
af  certain  diuretics,  such  as  copaiba  and  cubebs,  which,  being  discon* 
tirued,  have  been  followed  by  a  very  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  and 
coincident  with  this  change  the  rheumatism  has  made  its  app>earance. 
In  most  cases  it  presents  itself  in  a  subacute  form,  and  yields  usually 
to  the  same  remedies  which  control  rheumatic  afifections  due  to  othc 
causes. 

Conjunctivitis,  Sclerotitis,  and  Kerato-iritis,  witli  a  greater  or 
lees  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  inflammation,  13 
also  an  occasional  concomitant,  or  se^pience  of  gonorrhcjea ;  and  in  mr>sl 
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caeee  tliese  afFections  occur  in  connection  with  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism, 
and  are  amenable  to  similar  therapeutical  treatment. 

In  other  cases  a  catarrhal  or  purulent  ophthalmia  is  induced  by 
contact  of  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge  with  the  tunica,  conjunctiva, 
which  form  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  diseases  ol 
tlie  eye. 

Ijpidid3riniti8. — In  the  later  stages  of  gonorrhoeal  urethritis,  ge»»e- 
rally  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  week,  but  occasioiially  much  earlier, 
tlie  inflammation  passes  the  bounds  of  the  urethral  canal,  and,  extend- 
ing along  tlie  spermatic  duct,  invades  the  epididymis,  and  may  even 
involve  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  testicle  itself.  It  is  believed,  more- 
over, that  this  accident  occurs  sometimes  as  a  consequence  of  metastasis, 
or  as  a  sympathetic  irritation,  and  without  the  intervention  of  inflam 
mation  of  the  spermatic  duct  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  left  testicle 
is  attacked;  but  whichever  is  primarily  affected,  the  opposite  testicle 
is  seldom  implicated  until  after  the  decline  of  the  inflammation  in 
the  other.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  swelling  of  the  epididymis 
or  of  the  testicle  disappears  pretty  suddenly  on  the  return  of  the 
gonorrhoeal  discharge. 

Ordinarily  no  special  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  occurrence  of 
this  complication ;  but  occasionally  it  may  be  traced  to  over-exertion, 
to  a  debauch,  to  irritating  injections,  or  to  the  violence  done  by  a 
bougie.  The  omission  to  wear  a  suspensory  bag  is  said,  also,  to  render 
the  patient  more  liable  to  its  occurrence;  and  many  surgeons  have 
thought  it  might  be  traced  sometimes  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  dis- 
charge by  certain  therapeutical  means. 

According  to  Velpeau,  the  average  duration  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  days ;  but  the  induration  and  more  or 
less  enlargement  of  the  organs,  especially  of  the  globus  minor,  continue 
much  longer;  sometimes  for  many  years.  Epididymitis  seldom  temii- 
DRtes  in  suppuration.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle  is  a  rare  sequence ;  and 
still  more  rarely  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  results  in  tuber- 
cular deposits. 

The  most  serious  and  frequent  result  of  a  gonorrhoeal  epididymitis  ifr 
obstniction  or  obliteration  of  the  spermatic  canal,  by  inflannnatory 
products,  at  some  point  below  the  globus  major,  or  in  that  portion 
where  the  duct  is  single.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Gosselin, 
the  semen  of  those  who  have  double  gonorrha>al  induration  of  the* 
epididymis  does  not  contain  spermatozoa,  and  they  are  therefore  impo- 
tent. Nevertheless,  these  persons  have  the  usual  sexual  desires  and  ca- 
pacities, and  the  amount  of  semen  discharged  presents  nothing  unusual 
in  color,  consistence,  or  quantity;  fn^m  which  M.  Gosselin  conchules 
that  the  testes  supply  only  the  fecundating  elements  of  the  sperm,  the 
spermatozoa,  and  that  the  other  elements  aie  derived,  for  the  most 
part,  from  tlie  vesicul®  seminales. 

Under  appropriate  treatment  the  indui-ation  may  disappear,  and  the 
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presence  of  the  spermatozoa  in  the  semen  again  indicates  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  canal  is  restored. 

Treatment  of  GonorrhoBal  Epidid3rniitis. — It  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  every  organ  of  the  body  does  not  demand  au 
entirely  new  and  a  special  plan  of  treatment ;  but  that  the  therapeutics 
of  inflammation,  while  they  are  subject  to  distinct  modifications,  are 
still  obedient  to  certain  general  laws,  whatever  organ  may  be  attacked. 
Writers  and  practical  surgeons  no  doubt  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  but  they  do  not  always,  when  attempting  to  instruct 
others,  speak  as  if  they  did.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  of 
gonorrhoeal  epididymitis  a  multitude  of  special  and  doubtful  expedients 
are  constantly  given  a  prominence  which  they  do  not  deserve,  to  the 
exclusion  of  established  and  most  important  common  laws.  Epididy- 
mitis has  usually  a  spontaneous  resolution,  like  most  other  acute  inflam- 
mations, in  from  one  to  three  weeks ;  but  this  consummation  may  be 
hastened.  First,  by  absolute  rest.  The  patient  must  be  placed  in  bed, 
and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  several  days.  He  ought  not  to  rise 
even  for  tlie  purpose  of  relieving  his  bladder  or  bowels,  if  it  can  be 
avoided ;  he  certainly  nmst  not  be  permitted  to  walk  across  the  floor 
or  sit  upright  in  a  chair.  Second,  the  testes  must  be  kept  elevated  by  a  roll 
of  soft  cloths  placed  between  his  thighs  while  he  lies  upon  his  back, 
to  favor  the  return  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  organs,  and  to  prevent 
a  painful  dragging  upon  the  sensitive  cord.  Third,  such  local  applica- 
tions nmst  be  made  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  in  other  words, 
such  applications  as  most  relieve  the  pain.  Ordinarily  these  have 
been  found  to  be  warm  poultices  or  fomentations.  According  to  Dr. 
Bumstead,  whose  large  experience  and  careful  habits  of  observation 
always  entitle  his  opinions  to  a  respectful  consideration,  cold  applica- 
tions are  sometimes  serviceable  in  the  early  stages  of  the  inflammation, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  patient  who  bore  them  well.  Cold  causes 
a  contraction  of  the  dartos  and  cremaster  muscles,  and  keeps  the  testes 
in  almost  constant  motion. 

Attempts  to  restore  the  urethral  discharge  by  bougies  or  irritating 
injections  are  no  longer  recommended;  but  it  is  not  improper  to 
continue  the  use  of  remedies  to  arrest  the  discharge  in  case  it  has  not 
already  ceased. 

As  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  it  must  be  strictly  antiphlogistic, 
and  for  this  pm*pose  one  brisk  cathartic,  followed  by  an  exclusively 
vegetable  diet,  with  the  permission  to  use  freely  cold  water,  is,  in  gen- 
eral, all  that  is  required.  During  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  and 
when  the  pain  is  most  acute,  small  doses  of  morphine  are  admissible. 

Pressure  is  seldom  if  ever  advantageous  in  acute  inflammations  of 
any  structure,  and  compression  by  adhesive  plastei-s,  by  collodion  or  by 
any  other  means,  is  certainly  at  this  stage  inappplicable  ;  on  the  contrary 
it  is  well  established,  that  the  removal  of  pressure,  and  the  relief  of 
strangulation,  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  indications  in  all  acute  inflam- 
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ImatioviA*    In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the  plan  snggested  by  Yelpeau 

[of  openin|(  the  tnuica  vfiginalis  whenever  it  is  involved,  and  gi^nng  exit 

I  to  its  fluid  tx>ntent5»  is  ratiunal ;  and  fnm\  the  same  point  ut  view^  tlie 

Lpfiicilifu;  uhich  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Petit  in  1812,  and  to  have 

I  been  revived  by  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  might  claim  still  moi*e  considei-ation, 

at  teast  whenever  the  te&tiele  itself  is  involved,  namely,  dividing  tin 

tniiiea  albnginea  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  mom,  by  a  suhenta 

ne^iod  ineisi<m. 

Bolh  uf  the?ie  operations,  however,  have  gone  into  disrepute,  less  per 

IhspBOO  acc<^nnt  of  the  nnfojtnnate  resnUi^  whii*h  Imvo  occasionally  ha|v 

pened,  such  as  alarming luemorrhages  and  seminal  ti^tulie,  than  because 

ihe  gravity  iti  the  operations  appears  to  moi^t  surgeons  out  of  proportion 

to  ill©  exigencies  of  the  <'ase.     If  either  of  the  metlnLHls  ileserve  a  farther 

trial  it  16  evacuation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  small  punctures,  but 

I  uiily  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  accumulated  is  nntisually  large,  and  re- 

^  to  l>e  absorbed,  and  when  the  patient  continues  to  sutler  intense 

pain. 

As  Ui  the  value  of  pressure  in  the  more  chronic  stages,  when  consid* 

I  ankble  induration  remains,  fii-st  suggested  by  Frieke  of  llamburg,  a 

lilar  judgment  must  bo  given;  for  while  the  suggestion  involves  a 

'  specious  aillierence  to  sound  rules,  in  practice  it  is  raischievous^ur  worth- 

Ion,  liccause  It  is  impc^silile, 

lo  urgtin  c<»uld  have  been  chosen  more  nnsuited  to  pressure  than  the 
Itcle,  partly  because  of  its  excessive  sensibility,  partly  because  of  its 
altaehinent  to  the  body  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  whicli  is  easily  made  to 
iitffer  ^  ^    '    I,  but  chiefly  because  of  its  mobility* 

In  a.  ^       iiients  whicli  I  have  made  or  seen  made  to  compress 

the  testis  or  the  epididynns  with  adhesive  straps,  either  tlie  cord  was 
[laompleCetoly  strangulated,  or  no  pressure  whatever  was  made  wptm  the 
organ.  If  the  cord  Wfis  strangidated  the  suffering  of  the  pa- 
tient C4^tn{)elled  its  8j>eedy  removal,  but  not  in  several  cases  until  active 
lit  ion  had  been  reawakened  in  the  cord  and  testis.  If  it  was 
iTigulated  then  it  was  jiermitted  to  remain,  and  on  its  removal, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  six  days,  it  has  l>een  common  to  observe  that 
ibe  size  of  tlie  scrotal  swelling  was  sensibly  diminished,  but  never  have 
I  been  able  to  detect  any  change  in  the  size  of  the  indurated  epididymis. 
The  trutli  is  tlmt  stirgeons  have  constantly,  I  think,  mistaken  a  sponta- 
oeous  ruoe^ion  of  the  effusi<»n  lying  within  the  l<x>se  areolar  tissue  of  the 
icrotunif  and  which  effusion  composes  the  great  ma^s  of  the  swelling  in 
matt  of  these  cases,  for  a  subsidence  of  the  swelling  in  the  structure  of 
^  the  teitis  or  epididymis. 

I  If  it  w  an  effusion  into  the  structure  of  the  testis  alone  which  the  snr- 
^■Adr  pfftip<ise8  to  absorb  by  pressure,  what  means  of  pressure,  it  may 
P^n»perly  be  ajsked,  can  be  devised  more  effective  than  the  dense,  firm, 
SimoB  tnntca  albnginea,  which  applies  itself  with  a  smoothness  and 
umfonnicy  such  as  the  adhesive  plasters  can  never  imitate. 
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OonorrhoBa  Vinilanta  in  the  Female. 

Instead  of  the  urethra  it  is  the  vagina  which  in  females  is  the  usoi 
seat  of  gonorrhoea!  inflammation ;  but  the  inflammatory  lesion  is  not  at 
ways,  nor  even  generally  confined  to  tlie  vagina.  The  vulva  is  often  the 
seat  of  a  primary  gonorrhoea;  which,  however,  in  most  cases  extends 
subsequently  to  the  vagina ;  or  the  order  of  circumstances  may  be  re- 
versed. Effusions  occur  rapidly  in  the  loose  submucous  areolar  tissue  of 
the  nymphae  and  labia,  and  abscesses  are  frequently  formed,  which  open 
generally  between  the  labia.  In  other  cases,  one  or  both  of  the  vnlvo- 
vaginal  glands  (called  also,  Duvemey's,  Bartholin's,  or  Cowper's  glands) 
become  the  special  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  give  rise  to  sb- 
Bcesses,  which  open  directly  through  the  mucous  membrane,  or  throng 
the  natural  ducts,  or  may  in  some  cases  penetrate  to  the  rectum  and 
form  vagino-rectal  fistulte.  Wlien  an  abscess  has  once  formed  in  one  of 
these  glands  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  recur  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. 

Vaginitis  is  most  often  the  primary  lesion,  and  may  extend  not  only 
to  the  labia  and  to  the  urethra  on  the  one  hand,  the  latter  occurrence 
being,  however,  quite  infrequent ;  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
neck  or  body  of  the  uterus,  still  more  rarely  to  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
ovaries,  and  even  into  the  serous  lining  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
most  cases  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is  limited  to  the  labia,  vagina,  and 
cervix  uteri. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  are  seldom  affected  unless  urethritis 
exists. 

Treatment  of  GonorrhcBa  in  the  Female. — Copaiba  and  cubeba 
have  no  special  influence  in  these  cases  unless  the  urethra  is  affected. 
The  treatment  is  therefore,  in  most  cases,  limited  to  the  employment  of 
such  means  as  are  known  to  be  serviceable  in  non-specific  inflammations 
of  mucous  membranes  generally.  Absolute  rest,  low  diet,  occasional 
cathartics,  warm  baths,  constitute  the  essential  parts  of  the  general  treat- 
ment. As  local  treatment,  experience  leads  me  to  recommend  especial- 
ly frequent  ablutions,  with  warm  water,  or  if  the  inflammation  is  not  in- 
tense and  superficial  excoriations  do  not  exist,  warm  water  with  a  little 
clean  soap ;  separating  the  labia  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lint  spread  on 
either  surface  with  fresh  simple  cerate ;  injections  of  warm  water  with 
or  without  soap,  which  should  be  thrown  in  while  the  patient  re<».line8 
upon  her  back,  and  by  a  continuous  stream,  until  the  irritating  dis- 
charges are  completely  washed  out ;  and  finally,  after  the  vagina  is 
emptied,  the  water  injection  to  be  followed  immediately  by  an  injection 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  four  grains  to  the 
ounce,  according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  paints,  and  the  degree  of  smart- 
ing caused  by  its  introduction.  The  same  variety  of  astringent  and 
stimulating  injections  may  be  employed  here  as  in  gonorrhoea  existing 
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[in  the  urethra  of  the  male,  but  their  strength  may  always  be  somewhat 
|incrf»£eiL 

In  case  the  utoruB,  ox'aries,  or  other  inteinal  organs  ai*e  invaded,  tlio 
[troatmeiit  involves  no  special  rules  not  applicable  to  iiiflamruatiun  in 
'geueraL 

Section  2,^Chancroid, 


Byx^ — OlcQfl  Venereum.  Molle  (R.  C)  Simple  Chancre ;  Soft  Chancre ;  Noti*lndu- 
rated  Chancre;  Ncn -infectrng  Chancre;  Local  Contagioufl  Ulcer ;  Chancre  of  He- 
teSy  i^!i4  OUm*  of  the  Modem  German  School  |  Chanorelle  of  Diday. 

A  LABTiB  iTiajoritjcif  all  the  venereal  ulcers  regnltinnr  frotn  eontagitm 
are  ehancniids*  In  the  male,  its  UK^t  frequent  Beat  is  the  glauB  peiiis 
or  prepaoe.  It  may,  however,  he  conveyed  by  inoculation  to  any  par 
of  the  body;  consequently  it  is  usim!  to  find  more  than  one  diancruid 
exiiting  at  the  same  time,  from  the  diU'usion  of  the  secretions  over  the 
adjacent  surfaces. 

According  to  Rt.Uet,  the  chancroidal  vims  is  contained  in  the  pus 
globiiies  of  a  secreting  ulcer ;  but  the  other  secretions  of  the  sore  are 
iticft|jalde  of  conveying  the  malady.  The  pus,  moreover,  lo8<«  its 
pt*wer  of  inoculation  sooner  or  later  after  exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  \  erv 
6pt!€c]ily  when  exptjsed  to  a  high  teuiperature,  or  when  mixed  with  an 
aeid,  an  alkali,  or  witli  alcohoh 

T    '  '«l>le,  that  is,  capable  of  being  reproduced  indefinitely 

icd,  by  repeated  inoculations  from  the  original  uhan- 
This  ia  not  the  case  with  a  syphilitic  chancre.     In  its  jxjwer  of 
on  to  other  persons,  also,  it  is  not  limited ;  but,  unlike  the 
t^  it  may  be  conveyed  to  those  who  have  been  infected  with  sy- 
freely  as  to  those  who  have  not  been  thus  infected. 
--  pro[)erly  no  perirxl  of  incubation,  Init  the  virus  takes  effect 
tni  Jj  ^  iu  tlic  case  of  any  other  IcNjial  irritant,  yet  the  irritation 

may  not  be  Butiicieutly  developed  to  attmct  atteutiun  until  after  the 
la{)«e  c»f  seven  or  eight  days.  If  the  local  nianifestati<>u  is  delayed  longer 
dttin  tliis,  it  is  probably  because  there  was  some  delay  in  tlie  abstjrptiou 
of  the  poUou. 

When  the  virus  has  been  received  upon  an  open  or  abraded  surface, 
ai  happens  in  the  majority  of  cases,  tJie  initial  ulcemtion  corresponds  in 
foiTO  and  size  to  the  rent  or  abn^^iou  ;  if  received  originally  within  a 
follicle,  a  small  pustule  is  the  first  palpable  sign  of  inoculation. 

A  fully  developed  chancroid  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  as- 
puine  the  circular  form,  but  in  this  rogard  it  is  subject  to  modifying 
and  coutTfilling  circumstances ;  liy  it^  sharp  and  perpendicular  margins. 
which  move  f i*eely  upon  the  subjacent  tissues;  by  the  iri'egularity  of 
the  nlcerating  surface,  from  which  a  copious  purulent  secretion   ia 
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The  amount  of  inflamraatory  action  accompanying  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer  is  usually  small ;  if,  however,  from  tlie  early  application  of  a 
caustic,  or  from  any  otlier  cause,  it  is  increased,  the  sore  will  lose  cer^ 
tain  of  its  cliaracteristic  features ;  the  whole  surface  may  become  el- 
evated, and  '  ts  edges  indurated,  but  the  induration  rarely  has  the  narrow 
and  defineil  limitiition  which  characterizes  the  true  chancre. 

The  average  period  of  advance,  unless  complications  ensue,  is  about 
four  wr^ks.  Usually  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  the  sore  begins 
to  hea)  *  but  the  cicatrization  is  slow,  and  may  not  be  completed  und^r 
Bei'eryl  weeks  or  even  months. 

iTtdaxntnatory,  or  Gangrenous  Chanoroid. — In  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  the  inflammatory  action,  or  of  the  peculiar  anatomical 
character  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  a  chancroid  may  cause  gangrene  and 
flougliing  of  tlie  adjacent  tissues.  This  happens  most  frequently  when 
the  ulcer  is  situated  beneath  the  fold  of  the  prepuce,  and  especially  in 
persons  having  congenital  phimosis,  or  who  have  accidental  paraphimo- 
sis. The  prepuce  is  most  apt  to  slough ;  but  occasionally  die  glans  is 
strangulated,  and  becomes  gangrenous  also.  This  process  generally 
proves  destructive  to  the  chancmidal  virus,  so  that  thereafter  the  matter 
ceases  to  be  inoculable. 

Phagedenic  Chancroid. — ^Without  any  apparent  accession  of  inflam- 
matory action  the  chancroid  may  exceed  its  usual  limits,  increasing 
in  depth,  and  extending  irregularly  from  its  outer  mai*gins.  When 
this  hyper-ulceration  is  moderate,  it  constitutes  the  simplest,  as  it  is  the 
most  common  form  of  phagedena. 

Serpiginous  Phagedenic  Chancroid. — In  other  cases  the  ulcerative 
action  is  more  extensive,  invading  especially  the  areolar  tissue,  and 
forming  long,  tortuous,  or  serpiginous  canals,  above  which  the  integu- 
ment becomes  thin,  pui-ple,  and  perforated,  and  finally  gives  way  com- 
pletely. This  has  been  termed  the  serpiginous  variety  of  the  phage- 
denic chancroid  ;  but  it  must  nut  be  confounded  with  the  more  super- 
ficial serjiiginous  ulcerations  of  tertiary  syphilis.  The  serpiginous 
phagedena  originates,  usually,  from  a  chancroid  situated  upofl  the 
genitals,  or  in  the  groin.  It  is  slow  in  healing ;  but  however  late  its 
cicati-ization  may  be  delayed,  it  never  ceases  to  be  inoculable. 

Sloughing  Phagedenic  Chancroid,  seen  chiefly  among  the*  most 
debauched  and  intemperate  women,  is  characterized  by  the  concurrence 
of  more  or  less  sloughing  with  a  rapid  ulcerative  action ;  and  in  both  its 
symptoms  and  progress  it  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  hospital 
gangrene.  Its  terrible  ravages  among  the  English  troops  and  camp- 
followers  during  the  Peninsular  war  acquired  for  it  the  expressive  name 
of  the  "  black  lion." 

The  glands  of  the  groin  become  affected  during  the  progress  of  a 
diancroid  upon  the  penis  in  perhaps  one  case  out  of  every  three  or  four. 
Women  are  less  liable  to  buboes  than  men.  There  are  three  forms  of 
chancroidal  buboes. 
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The  Simple  Inflammatory  Bubo,  or  the  Sympathetic  Bubo.— 

Tlie  pwelling  is  generally  eoiiliiied  to  one  gland  ;  the  gland  or  glands 
affected  Beldom  enlarge  very  much,  but  after  continuing  slightly 
engorged  a  few  days  or  weeks,  they  gradually  disappear.  Exceptionally 
the  inflammation  results  in  suppuration  ;  but  the  matter  discharged  is 
rot  inoculable. 

The  Virulent  Bubo  is  due  to  absorption  of  the  virus  from  the  chan- 
croid. It  may  form  at  any  period  after  inoculation,  but  it  is  seldom 
seen  after  cicatrization  is  completed.  In  its  early  history  it  camiot  be 
distinguiFhed  from  the  simple  adenitis  just  described.  It  generally 
affe<^t8  but  one  gland  in  one  or  both  groins,  but  when  suppuration  takes 
place  it  is  usually  at  two  points ;  first,  in  the  areolar  tissue  outside  of 
the  gland,  as  the  result,  probably,  of  simple,  non-specific  inflamma- 
tory action,  and  in  so  much  it  resembles  the  suppuration  of  a  sympa- 
tlietic  bubo;  second,  in  the  centre  of  the  gland  itself,  as  the  result  of 
epecific  irritation.  The  external  abscess  generally  opens  first,  and  its 
pus  is  not  inoculable,  but  if  now  the  internal  or  ganglionic  abscess  is 
opened,  the  matter  will  infect  all  the  exposed  surfaces  and  convert  the 
whole  into  a  true  chancroid.  Moreover,  the  matter  from  the  gland  will 
eaut>e  a  chancroid  wherever  it  is  inserted  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  tlierefore,  like  the  original  chancroid,  and  unlike  a  syphilitic 
chancre,  auto-inoculable. 

The  Indolent  Bubo  affects  often  more  than  one  gland,  but  seldom 
mt»re  than  two  or  three.  It  is  characterized  by  its  slow  progress,  and 
bv  most  of  those  peculiar  features  which  attend  the  softening  of  cer\i- 
cal  glands  in  persons  of  a  strumous  diathesis ;  to  which  class  of  gland- 
ular affections  it  seems  closely  allied,  since  it  occurs  mostly  in  those 
whose  constitutions  are  previously  greatly  enfeebled.  Wlien  opened  it 
discharges  a  thin,  flaky,  and  watery  fluid,  with  little  or  no  genuine  pus. 

The  Bubo  "  D'Embl§e,"  or  non-consecutive  bubo,  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  direct  absorption  of  the  virus,  without  the  previous  occurrence 
of  either  a  chancroid  or  chancre,  is  now  no  longer  recognized.  A 
specific  bubo,  that  is,  a  bubo  capable  of  secreting  inoculable  pus,  and 
cai>able  of  infecting  the  system,  must  have  been  preceded  by  eitlicr  a 
chancroid  or  a  chancre. 

Treatment  of  the  Chancroid. — As  has  already  been  stated,  these 
ulcers,  when  subjected  to  no  special  treatment,  begin  to  cicatrize  as 
early  as  the  close  of  tlie  fourth  week,  and  sometimes  much  sooner,  and 
the  process  is  completed  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  Under 
judicious  management,  however,  this  period  may  be  shortened,  and 
o>rn plications  avoided ;  especially  is  it  possible  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
absorption  of  the  virus,  and  the  consequent  suppuration  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  if  the  ulcer  is  brought  under  treatment  sufficiently  early ;  thus, 
for  example,  if  not  more  than  six  days  have  elapsed  since  the  infection, 
thorough  cauterization,  it  is  believed,  may  sometimes  prevent  the  ab- 
Biifptiou*    After  this  period,  it  is  not  probable  that  cauterization,  so  far 
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as  the  foriuation  of  a  bnbo  is  concerned,  can  be  of  any  service.  It  u 
possible,  however,  by  the  same  means  to  destroy  the  virus  contained 
in  the  tissues  composing  the  periphery  of  the  sore  at  any  period  of  ita 
progress,  and  thus  convert  the  chancroid  into  a  simple  ulcer,  or  at 
least  so  change  its  character  as  that  the  cicatrization  will  be  hastened. 
For  this  purpose  the  most  destructive  caustics  are,  in  general,  much  to 
be  preferred.  An  old  army  friend,  Dr.  John  Hammond,  informs  me 
that  he  has  often  used  upon  soldiers  a  red-hot  coal  with  the  liappiest 
effect.     The  heated  iron  would  no  doubt  prove  equally  effectual. 

In  both  hospital  and  private  practice  I  have  for  a  long  time  used 
nitric  acid  undilute ;  the  sore  being  first  well  exposed  and  dried,  and 
the  acid  applied  with  the  point  of  a  small  piece  of  soft  wood.  In 
order  to  be  effectual  the  acid  should  be  made  to  touch  every  point  of 
the  surface.  When  this  is  accomplished  a  piece  of  dry  lint  should  be 
applied  for  a  moment,  and  then  substituted  by  a  piece  of  lint  moistened 
with  some  alkaline  solution,  to  neutralize  whatever  acid  may  remain. 
This  last  may  be  left  as  a  temporary  dressing. 

Various  other  caustics,  such  as  Ricord's  vegetable  carbon  and  sul- 
phuric acid  paste,  Canquoin's  paste,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  chloride 
of  zinc  and  flour,  the  pemitrate  of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  the  Viemia 
paste,  etc.,  have  been  recommended  by  surgeons,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  either  of  them  possesses  any  superiority  to  nitric  acid.  If  tlie  ulcer 
does  not  present  a  more  healthy  appearance  after  the  slough  has  sej^a- 
ratcd,  the  cauterization  may  be  repeated. 

In  case  it  is  not  thought  expedient  to  cauterize,  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  ulcer,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  rational  treatment 
will  not  differ  from  that  which  has  been  found  most  useful  in  any  other 
simple,  non-specific  ulcer ;  except  that  special  pains  must  alwaj-s  be 
taken  to  prevent  new  inoculations.  For  this  purpose  a  small  piece  of 
sheet  lint,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  the  chlorinate  of  soda,  should 
be  laid  over  the  ulcer,  and  renewed  several  times  daily. 

The  inflammatory  or  gangrenous  chancroid  demands  absolute  rest, 
low  diet,  cathartics,  and  antiseptic  poultices.  In  case  of  phimosis,  or 
sti-angulation  of  the  glans  penis,  threatening  gangrene,  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  release  the  strangidation  and  expose  the  chancroid  to  view 
by  free  incisions,  although  it  may  be  considered  probable  that  the  cut 
surfaces  will  become  inoculated  with  the  chancroidal  virus. 

All  the  varieties  of  phagedenic  chancroids  occur  most  often  in  per 
sons  of  strumous  habits,  or  of  enfeebled  constitutions ;  and  the  reme- 
dies which  have  proved  most  serviceable  are  such  as  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  combat  these  conditions  of  the  system.  I  wish  especially  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  nutritious  diet,  and,  as  soon  as  the  condition 
of  the  sores  will  permit,  walking  or  riding  in  the  open  air. 

Cauterization  will  sometimes  arrest  the  progress  of  these  ulcers,  and 
expedite  the  process  of  healing,  but  such  a  fortunate  result  will  be 
found  to  be  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
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Treatment  of  the  Bubo  Resulting  from  a  Chancroid. — If  the 

R<lenitiR  is  a  result  of  absorption  of  the  vims,  euppnration  is  believed 
to  he  inevitable ;  if,  however,  it  is  due  to  certain  unexplained  sympa- 
thetic relations  existing  between  the  chancroid  and  the  gland,  suppura- 
ti<^»n  is  not  inevitable ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
iiiji^  the  precise  cause  of  the  adenitis,  it  will  be  proper  in  all  cases  to 
employ  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  abate  inflammation  and  prevent 
suppuration.  Eest,  cathartics,  and  a  suitable  diet,  conjoined  with 
ioothincr  applications,  may  sometimes  succeed.  Dr.  Bumstead  has  dis- 
cussed these  swellings  by  the  application  of  ice  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  tincture  of  iodine  applied  externally,  blistere,  and  other  counter- 
irritants,  have  been  recommended.  Compression  by  means  of  a  padded 
truss,  or  by  a  wet  sponge  and  bandage,  or  by  collodion  was  also  at  one 
time  much  in  favor.  But  neither  counter-irritants  nor  pressure  have 
ever  t^eemed  to  me  to  accomplish  any  useful  purpose,  while  I  am  cer- 
tain they  have  sometimes  done  much  harm. 

As  soon  as  suppuration  has  taken  place  the  abscess  should  be  laid 
of)en  by  a  free  incision;  and,  as  Dr.  Bumstead  properly  remarks,  if 
sinuses  have  already  formed,  they  should  be  exposed  by  continuing  the 
incisions ;  and  such  glands  as  are  nearly  isolated  by  destruction  of  the 
fnm>unding  cellular  tissue,  and  which  would  inevitably  but  slowly 
glough  away,  ought  to  be  at  once  torn  out  by  the  fingers,  or  strangula- 
ted by  a  stout  ligature ;  after  which,  if  the  general  condition  of  the 
system  is  not  greatly  below  the  standard  of  average  health,  the  sore 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  made  to  granulate  and  cicatrize  rapidly. 

Section  3. — Syphilis,  (R.  o.) 

Definition. — Syphilis  is  a  blood-poisoning,  resulting  in  most  cases 
from  inoculation  received  in  venereal  commerce,  having  a  period  of  in- 
cubation, and  manifested  by  certain  local  and  constitutional  signs  which 
present  themselves  in  a  regular  order  or  sei'ies  of  succession,  transmis- 
sible to  the  offspring,  and  which  for  a  period,  probably  as  long  as  tlie 
virus  remains  in  the  blood,  confers  an  immunity  against  a  second  attack. 

OlaBsification  of  Symptoms. 

Primary  Symptoms. — Including  only  the  initial  lesions,  that  is,  the 
cli.incre,  and  the  induration  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands. 

The  average  period  for  the  api>earance  of  a  chancre  is  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  and  the  i>eriod  may  range  from  ten  days  to  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  BU|>erficial  lymphatic  glands  of  one  or  both  groins  invariably  be- 
come indurated  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
cliancre,  and  generally  much  sooner,  usually  within  ten  or  twelve  days  i 
after  the  induration  is  manifested  in  the  base  of  tlie  ulcer. 

Seoondary  Symptoms. — Occurring  second  in  the  order  of  events, 
iliaracterized  in  general  by  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem* 
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branes,  and  occasionally  by  affections  of  tlie  iris,  periosteum,  aud 
testes ;  usually  transient,  but  only  disappearing  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
appear after  an  interval  longer  or  shorter,  or  to  make  place  for  other 
affections  of  the  same  anatomical  tissues,  and  in  a  tolerably  definite 
chronological  order. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  M.  Martin,  exhibits  the  usual 
period  of  development  of  tlie  most  important  secondary,  transitional, 
and  tertiary  lesions,  dating  from  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the 
chancre : — 


Stxptoicb. 


D»te  of  ufflutl 
development 


Date  of  carlie*! 
development. 


Date  of  latcafc 
development. 


1.  Roseola  (erythema) 

2.  Papular  eraption  (lichen) 

3.  Mucous  patches 

4.  Secondary  affections  of  the  fauces 

5.  Vesicular  eruption 

6.  Pustular  eruption 

7.  Rupia 

8.  Iritis 

9.  Syphilitic  sarcocele 

10.  Periostitis 

11.  Tubercular  eruption 

12.  Serpiginous  eruption .*. 

13.  Gummy  tumors 

14.  Onychia 

15.  True  exostosis. 

16.  Ostitis,  changes  in  the  bones  and  cartilages 

17.  Perforation,  or  destruction  of  the  velum 

palati 


45th  day 
65th  ** 
70th  " 
70th  " 
00th  ** 
80th  " 

2  years 
6th  month 
12th  " 

6th  ** 
8  to  5  years 

3  to  5  »* 

4  to  6  " 
4  to  6  " 
4  to  6  ** 
3  to  4  ** 

8  to  4  " 


25th  day 
28th  " 
30th  ** 
50th  " 
55th  " 
45th  " 
7th  month 
60th  day 
6th  month 
4th   »* 
8  years 

3  " 

4  " 
8  " 
2    " 


12th  month 
12th  *» 
18th  " 
18th  " 
6th  " 
4  years 
4     ** 

18th  month 
84th      " 
2  years 
20  ** 
20  " 
15  " 
22  *' 
20  ** 
41  ** 

20  " 


Tertiary  Symptoms,  or  the  latest  form  of  syphilitic  lesions,  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  subcutaneous,  submucous,  and  fibrous  tissues,  the  bones, 
the  viscera,  and  in  general  those  structures  of  tlie  body  which  lie 
remote  from  the  surface,  frequently  accompanied,  however,  with  tlie 
later  forms  of  secondary  symptoms,  and  more  permanent  in  their  char- 
acter than  early  secondary  S3nnptoms. 

Some  writei-8  have  chosen  also  to  speak  of  certain  lesions  as  transi- 
tional, including,  with  indefinite  limits,  those  symptoms  which  approach 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  secondarj^  and  tertiary  forms. 


Primary  Symptoms  of  S3rphilis. 

Chancre.    Syn.— Initial  Lesion  of  Syphilis;   Primary  S5rphUitio  Uloerj   Bard 
Chancre ;  Infecting  Chanore;  Hunteriim  Chancre. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  Chanoroid  and  Chancre.— We  shaU 
best  comprehend  tlie  pathognomonic  characters  of  a  chancre  by  compar- 
ing them  with  those  which  belong  to  the  chancroid. 

The  following  constitute  the  chief  si^s  of  a  chancroid : — 1.  De* 
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rived  from  a  chancroid,  or  a  suppurating,  %dmlent  bubo,  and  when 
inoculated  artificially  appears  first  as  a  pustule.  2.  No  period  of  incu- 
lcation. 3.  Generally  multiple.  4.  Ulcer  perforating,  with  sharp  and 
al^rupt  margins,  not  adherent;  generally  inclined  to  the  circular  form, 
often  oval  or  irregular  in  outline;  surf  ace  flat  and  perforated;  seci'e- 
tion  copious,  and  capable  of  causing  new  chancroids  when  inoculated 
\x\Hm  the  body  of  the  patient  himself  (auto-inoculable)  ;  and  inoculable 
U}>on  others,  whether  they  be  at  the  time  affected  with  syphilis  or  not ; 
cicatrizing  very  slowly,  and  prone  to  phagedena.  5.  One  attack  gives 
no  immunity  against  a  second.  6.  Keighboring  lymphatic  glands  unaf- 
fected in  the  majority  of  cases.  7.  When  in  consequence  of  absorption 
of  the  virus  a  gland  inflames  it  always  suppurates,  and  its  matter  is  in- 
oculable, causing  a  chancroid  ;  if  it  inflames  from  sympathy,  suppu- 
ration is  not  inevitable,  nor  is  the  matter  inoculable.  8.  In  either  case 
but  one  gland  is  usually  affected,  and  its  progress  is  generally  acute  and 
comparatively  rapid  towards  suppuration.  9.  General  system  never 
infected.  10.  Mercury  and  iodine,  once  regarded  as  specifics,  never 
useful,  and  generally  injurious. 

The  following  signs,  indicated  by  corresponding  numerals,  charac- 
terize a  chancre : — 1.  Derived  from  a  chancre,  or  from  some  other 
syphilitic  lesion,  and  when  artificially  inoculated  api>ears  firet  as  a  pa- 
pule. 2.  lias  a  period  of  incubation.  3.  Generally  single.  4.  Often 
a  superficial  erosion,  possibly  without  induration ;  when  it  appears  as  an 
ulcer,  the  margins  are  rounded  or  sloping,  hard,  often  elevated,  limited 
abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  tissues,  adherent;  form  gen 
eraliy  circular;  surface  concave,  smooth;  base  and  margins  constitute 
one  continuous  plate  of  induration,  forming  a  shallow,  open  cup,  which 
is  moval)le  on  the  subjacent  tissues ;  secretion  scanty  and  serous  or  sero- 
purulent^  wliich  is  incapable  of  causing  new  chancres  by  inoculation 
upon  the  body  of  the  patient  himself  (not  auto-inoculable),  or  upon 
others  already  infected  with  syphilis ;  cicatrizing  somewhat  more  ra- 
pidly than  chancroid,  and  less  prone  to  phagedena  ;  but  leaWng  after 
the  cicatrization  an  induration  which  generally  continues  a  long  time; 
in  case  the  initial  lesion  was  only  a  superficial  erosion,  no  induration 
is  usually  left.  5.  One  attack  affords  complete  or  partial  immum'ty 
against  a  second.  6.  Neighboring  lym])hatic  glands  almost  invariably 
affected  by  a  passive  induration.  7.  Tliey  are  seldom  acutely  infiamed 
and  seldom  suppurate,  but  remain  hard  and  movable  a  long  time;  in 
ca^e  suppuration  of  a  gland  occure,  the  matter  is  not  inoculable  either 
upf)n  the  person  himself,  nor  upon  the  i>erson  of  another.  8.  All  the 
superficial  glands  near  the  seat  of  the  chancre  are,  in  general,  sim- 
ultaneously affected.  9,  General  system  invariably  affected.  10.  Mer- 
cur}'  and  iodine  often  useful,  yet  possess  no  power  to  eliminate  the 
poison  from  the  blood,  and  are  therefore  not  "  specifics." 

Induratioii  of  the  Iiymphatio  Ganglia  in  the  Neighborhood  of 
the  Chancre. — It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  these  indurations  oc 
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cupied  tlie  extreme  outermost  limits  of  the  disease  as  a  local  affection, 
and  that  the  accession  of  febrile  symptoms  with  cutaneous  emptionfi 
announced  that  the  vims  had  passed  these  limits  and  entered  the  gen- 
eral circulation.  The  early  ganglionic  engorgements  were  therefore  in- 
cluded with  chancre  as  primary  symptoms,  under  the  belief  that  both 
were  essentially  local  affections.  The  error  was  inevitable  so  long  as  a 
chancroid  and  a  chancre  were  regarded  as  lesions  ot  one  malady,  and  as 
having  a  common  tennination  in  general  syphilitic  manifestations.  If, 
however,  as  the  dualists  affirm,  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus 
and  the  infection  of  the  blood  follow  immediately  upon  the  inoculation, 
the  disease  is  never  localized,  and  the  so-called  primary  symptoms  are 
as  essentially  constitutional  as  the  secondary  symptoms. 

If  we  speak  then  of  a  period  of  incubation,  it  is  not  intended  to  say 
that  the  \nrus  is  detained  at  the  point  of  inoculation  or  in  the  glands, 
but  that  its  evolution  or  reaction,  after  being  received  into  tlie  general 
.system,  is  delayed  for  a  period. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  a  chancre  there  may  be  no  induration,  and 
it  is  possible  even  that  a  superficial  chancrous  erosion  may  cicatrize 
without  induration,  while  in  very  many  of  these  examples  the  plate  of 
induration  is  so  thin  and  parchment-like  that  it  may  escape  detection, 
but  in  some  degree  it  is  so  constantly  pi-esent  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  signs  of  syphilitic  infection.  Tlie  absence  of  induration 
may  iK)t  prove  conclusively  that  no  sypliilitic  ^^^ls  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  blood,  but  its  presence  demonstrates  not  only  absorption  but  con- 
stitutional reaction,  of  which  this  is  usually  the  first  manifestation.  Li 
the  same  manner,  also,  ganglionic  engorgements,  which  are  delayed 
only  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  induration  in  the  chancre,  and 
probably  are  sometimes  synchronous,  are  only  additional  manifestations 
of  the  constitutional  reaction.  Usually  this  symptom  is  clearly  observed 
within  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  induration  in 
the  chancre ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  superficial  glands  of  one  or  both 
groins  undergoing  a  passive  enlargement,  but  probably  in  not  more  than 
two  or  three  cases  out  of  a  hundred  does  the  enlargement  end  in  sup- 
puration. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  occasional  omission  of  a  symptom 
never  destroys  the  identity  of  a  disease ;  nor  is  the  argimient  of  the 
dualists  at  all  weakened  by  the  admission  that  general  syphilitic  infection 
mi%y  exceptionally  occur  without  its  having  manifested  itself  by  indura- 
tion of  the  chancre  or  of  the  glands. 

Treatment  of  Primary  Symptoms. — It  is  only  by  careful  experi- 
ment and  observation  that  surgeons  have  reached  the  conclusion  just 
stated,  namely,  tiiat  the  syphilitic  virus  is  never  limited  within  the 
tissues  immediately  adjacent  to  the  sore.  It  may  not  be  positively 
established  that  it  is  never  thus  localized  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ei-osion  or  ulcer,  but  it  is  demonstrated  tiiat  the  most  complete  destruo 
tion  of  these  tissues  within  a  few  hours  after  their  appearance  fails  ta 
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•vert  the  constitutional  infection,  and  for  practical  purposes  this  is  all 
that  need  be  known.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  indicate  at  an  earlier 
period  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  later,  so  far  as  the  general  results 
are  concerned,  cauterization  or  exsection  is  useless.  If  caustics  are 
then  to  be  employed  in  any  of  these  cases,  it  must  be  in  pursuance 
only  of  those  general  principles  which  govern  the  local  management 
of  other  ulcers,  and  with  the  view  only  of  hastening  cicatrization. 
These  principles  have  already  been  announced  in  connection  with 
non-specific  ulcers,  and  especially  in  the  section  which  treats  of  chan 
croids. 

Mercury,  in  all  of  its  forms,  possesses  the  power  of  hastening  the 
cicatrization,  of  dispersing  the  induration,  and  of  delaying  and  probably 
modifying  the  subsequent  manifestations  of  general  infection.  It 
shouhl  bo  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  continued  until  its  specific  effects 
are  observed ;  but  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cause  ptyalism, 
which  is  never  useful,  and  rarely  fails  to  do  harm. 

Iron  and  other  tonics,  combined  in  certain  strumous  cases  with  iodine 
in  small  quantities,  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  vigor  and  tone  of 
the  system. 

The  same  general  remedies  may  affect  favorably  the  ganglionic  in- 
durations, yet  these  are  known  to  continue  in  many  cases  long  after  the 
induration  at  the  seat  of  the  chancre  has  disappeared. 

Secondary  Synptomi  of  83rphilii< 

It  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  secondary  symptoms. 
Hunter's  classification  was  based  upon  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
dssues  affected,  and  the  chronological  order  of  the  symptoms.  Eicord 
modified  this  classification,  by  including  the  questions  of  general  infec- 
tion, inoculability,  hereditary  descent,  and  the  effects  of  treatment.  Vir- 
chow  and  others  have  proposed  a  classification  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  pathological  changes  alone.  Each  method  is  liable  to  serious  practical 
objections ;  and  for  myself,  if  I  were  to  add  anything  to  the  definition 
already  given  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  it  would  be  a  chronological 
limitation,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  applied  rigorously,  any  more  than 
the  definitions  chosen  by  others,  would  at  least  possess  the  merit  of 
simplicity.  Eeferring  to  the  table  of  M.  Martin,  already  given  in 
the  preceding  pages,  I  would  include  in  the  secondary  lesions  all  those 
(10)  whose  earliest  date  of  appearance  is  one  year  or  less,  excluding, 
of  course,  the  primary  lesions:  the  remainder  (7)  being  regarded  as 
tertiary. 

The  various  forms  of  syphilodermata  differ  somewhat  from  their 
Don-sj-philitic  analogues.  The  redness  attending  the  roseolar  affection 
and  most  of  the  other  exanthems  is  dusky,  inclined  to  brown,  or,  as  it  if 
usually  termed, "  copper-colored,"  and  on  disappearing  they  leave  brown 
itaiiis ;  all  the  varieties  are  disposed,  more  than  otlier  exanthemata,  to 
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assume  circular,  crescentic,  or  serpiginous  forms ;  the  crusts  are  darker 
and  heavier. 

Roseola  consists  of  dusky  red  patches  of  various  sizes,  usually 
presenting  themselves  first  upon  the  abdomen.  It  is  generally  a  se- 
quel of  that  form  of  chancre  which  appears  as  a  simple  erosion  ;  unless 
arrested  sooner  by  treatment,  it  generally  remains  several  weeks  or 
months. 

PapulsB. — Small,  solid  elevations  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  derma, 
frequently  seen  upon  the  forehead,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  acne. 
There  are  three  varieties,  namely,  the  conical,  the  lenticular,  and  the 
miliary,  upon  the  summit  of  the  last  of  which  is  seen  generally  a  mi- 
nute vesicle  containing  serum.  When  not  interfered  with  by  treatment 
they  usually  continue  one  or  two  montlis. 

SquainSB,  (Syn.— Pityriasis ;  PsoriaBiA;  Iiepra  B3rphilitica)  in  mOSt  cases,  a 
sequel  of  roseola,  papulce,  pustulse,  vesiculas,  or  of  tuberculse;  char- 
acterized by  colored  patches,  sometimes  smooth  and  shining,  covered 
with  thin  scales  of  epidermis,  which  are  constantly  falling  off  and 
being  reproduced ;  occurring  most  frequently  upon  the  scalp,  upon  the 
inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  upon  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  upon 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Several  varieties  are 
described,  such  as  the  guttata^  diffusa^  and  lepra^  the  latter  of  which 
appears  usually  in  a  circular  form  like  hei-pes  circinnatus. 

Vesioulae  are  a  rare  form  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  occurring  most  often 
upon  the  face,  back,  and  extremities.  They  do  not  present  a  miiform 
appearance,  but  may  resemble  varicella,  eczema,  or  herpes.  Syphilitic 
hullcB  are  vesicles  of  large  size.  One  variety  of  bullie  OBiXed  pemphigvs 
is  rarely  seen  except  in  infants  affected  with  hereditary  syphilis.  The 
rupicB  are  also  regarded  by  some  \vriters  as  belonging  to  liie  bullse,  and 
by  others  to  the  pustulse. 

Pustulae  are  very  common,  especially  upon  the  scalp ;  but  they  may 
extend  over  the  whole  body,  and  are  seen  quite  often  upon  the  extremi- 
ties. They  commence  usually  as  papules,  but  soon  form  pustules,  sur- 
rounded by  copper-colored  areolse.  Acne  ^philitica,  a  variety  of  the 
pustulae,  is  characterized  by  a  small  pustule  upon  a  prominent  base,  and 
unlike  acne  simplex,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  face  and  upper  portions  of 
the  body.  Imjpetifjo  mjphilitica^  another  variety  of  the  same  affection, 
is  known  by  the  flatness  of  its  pustules,  and  the  grayish  or  greenish- 
yellow  color  of  its  cnists.  It  is  frequently  seen  around  the  al®  of  the 
nose  and  in  the  beard.  AVliile  the  ecthyma^  which  is  the  most  frequent 
form,  consists  of  an  eruption  of  large  size,  flattened  also,  and  upon 
whicjh  heavy,  laminated  crusts  are  formed,  often  pyramidal,  of  a  dark 
color,  and  known  as  rupice. 

Mucous  Patches. — It  is  probable  that  every  variety  of  cutaneous  af 
feet  ion  has  its  counterpart  in  the  mucous  membranes.  The  analogy 
and  coincident  occurrence  of  many  of  these  forms  is  suflSciently  estab 
lished ;  but  they  are  always  somewhat  modified  in  appeai-ance,  and  fc 
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this  reafion  their  relations  to  their  analogues  are  not  in  all  cases  easily  de- 
tennined.  Boseola  is  represented  by  irregular  and  diffused  patches  of 
a  bright  red  color,  sometimes  whitish  in  the  centre,  most  frequently  seen 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  velum. 
They  are  usually  transient,  or  at  least  disappear  as  soon  as  the  corre- 
sponding cutaneous  affection.  The  papular  eruption  is  represented  by 
small,  flattened  elevations  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  vesicula^ 
and  pustular  coincide  with  the  various  forms  of  ulceration  affecting 
mncous  membranes.  Late  writers  have,  however,  reserved  this  name 
for  those  lesions  which  consist  in  most  cases  of  round  or  oval  and  quite 
broad  plates  of  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  or  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  of  hypertrophied  papillae,  generally  of  a  rose  color, 
seen  most  frequently  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or 
aides  of  the  tongue,  around  the  anus,  or  within  the  vulva.  They 
discharge  from  their  surface,  usually,  a  thin  ichorous  matter  which  is 
inoculable. 

These  patches  last  described  have  been  called  by  writers,  mucotu 
tufjerel^s,  mucous  pvstules^  mucous  papules^  arid  condylomcUa^  especial- 
ly when  they  appear  about  the  anus  or  vulva. 

Iritis  and  orohitis,  or  S3rphilitio  saroocele,  will  be  considered  here- 
after in  connection  with  the  other  maladies  to  which  the  eye  and  tes- 
ticle are  respectively  subject. 

Periostitis  in  a  mild  and  fugitive  form  is  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  the  earlier,  or  secondary  forms  of  syphilis.  It  is  more  persistent  and 
grave  at  a  later  period,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
tertiary  symptoms. 

Alopecia,  also,  frequently  precedes  or  attends  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  exanthemata,  but  in  this  case  the  hair  is  usually  restored  after  the 
eruption  has  disappeared;  but  when  it  occurs  later  the  hair  follicles 
wither,  and  permanent  baldness  is  inevitable. 

Onychia  Ssrphilitica,  consisting  of  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of 
the  nail,  and  consequent  loss  or  disfigurement  of  the  nail  itself,  is  an 
occasional  attendant  upon  both  secondary  and  tertiary  sj'philis. 

Treatment  of  Secondary  Symptoms. — A  pretty  large  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  and 
es|)ecially  in  the  extensive  venereal  wards  of  Charity  Hospital,  has  con- 
vinced me,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  among  syphilographers, 
that  in  every  stage  of  this  malady,  in  the  primary  and  secondary  not 
only,  but  in  the  transitional  and  tertiary  also,  there  are  circumstances  un- 
der which  mercurials  are  useful ;  and  moreover,  that  in  each  of  these 
Btages  there  are  conditions  under  which  it  is  not  only  not  useful,  but 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  pernicious.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
I»ersiais  of  a  highly  strumous  diathesis  do  not  bear  mercurials  well ;  and 
rhat  all  of  those  forms  of  syphilis  in  which  there  is  extensive  ulceration.^ 
I'ba«2:edena,  or  sloughing  are  intolerant  of  mercury,  concurring  with 
which  conditions,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  usually  mal-assimilation 
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ansemia,  and  general  debility ;  and  finally  moet  cases  of  syphilitic  if- 
fections  of  the  bones.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exceptions  named, 
both  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  generally  yield  to  mercoij; 
quite  often  transitional  symptoms  demand  mercury ;  aud  oocasionslly, 
even  such  tertiary  symptoms  as  necrosis  and  caries,  especially  of  the 
spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  cannot  in  any  way  be  arrested  so  promptly 
as  by  tlie  judicious  administration  of  this  medicinal  agent.  But  in  all 
forms  of  tertiary  symptoms  mercury  must  be  used  with  more  caatioD 
than  in  the  secondary  forms,  always  in  minute  doses,  never  to  the  pio- 
duction  of  ptyalism,  and  rarely  should  its  use  be  continued  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

Bumstead,  in  so  far  as  regards  tlie  accidents  belonging  to  the  seooiul- 
ary  and  transitional  forms  of  syphilis,  has  expressed  a  somewhat  similar 
opinion.  Limiting  the  secondary  accidents  to  those  superficial  eroptioiis 
which  terminate  in  desquamation,  namely,  the  erythem»,  papnls, 
squamse,  and  vesiculse,  he  affirms  that  they  require  the  use  of  mercoiy. 
He  does  not  make  any  exceptions,  however,  in  favor  of  highly  strumoiu 
patients.  While,  he  adds,  "  the  deeper  eruptions,  attended  by  suppura- 
tion and  ulceration,"  pustulae,  tubercute,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  stage  of 
transition  and  to  the  tertiary  period,  demand  iodine  in  conjunction  or 
alternately  with  mercury. 

The  successful  administration  of  mercury  depends  tlien,  first  of  all, 
upon  the  judicious  selection  of  the  cases.  During  the  period  of  primary 
symptoms,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  secondary  symptoms,  there  is 
usually  no  contra-indication  for  its  use  but  an  intensely  strumous  habit 
or  a  constitution  completely  wrecked  by  dissipation  or  other  causes. 
Second,  success  depends  less  upon  the  particular  form  of  mercury,  than 
upon  the  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  its  administration.  Its  best 
effects  are  incompatible  with  the  production  of  febrile  reaction, 
ptyalism,  diarrhoea,  nausea,  impairment  of  appetite,  or  even  a  general 
malaise.  To  avoid  these  results  it  must  be  introduced  gradually  aud 
slowly  into  the  system,  with  occasional  brief  intermissions,  in  order  that 
any  accumulations  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  tube  may  have  time  to 
be  discharged.  Manifest  improvement  in  the  specific  symptoms  ought 
to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  its  constitutional  influence,  and  lead  to  its 
suspension. 

Tertiary  Bymptomi  of  STphilii. 

Tertiary  symptoms  are  usually,  but  not  in  all  cases,  separated  from 
the  secondary  symptoms  by  an  interval  of  apparent  health.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "  tertiary  "  has  been  sufficiently  explained  at  page 
160.  It  includes,  as  will  be  observed,  certain  lesions  of  the  subcutane- 
ous structures,  such  as  subcutaneous  tubercles,  and  some  oihera,  which 
ha^'e,  in  common  with  the  later  forms  of  secondary  sjonptoms,  been  de- 
nominated ^^  transitional."      It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  subordinate 
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division  of  syphilitic  symptoms,  namely,  the  transitional j  that  their 
treatment  demands  at  times  both  mercury  and  iodine. 

Tuberoulee. — Sj^philitic  tubercles  are  ftolid  elevations,  occasioned 
by  deposits  within  or  immediately  subjacent  to  the  derma.  They 
are  larger  than  papute,  have  a  gi-eater  tendency  to  ulceration,  and 
occur  much  later.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  upon  the  face,  and 
next  in  point  of  frequency  they  occur  upon  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities. 

The  so-called  serpi^nous  eruptions  belong  to  the  variety  just  de- 
Bcribed,  namely,  the  tuberculse.  Tlie  name  only  indicates  the  serpi- 
ginous lines  in  which  the  groups  of  tubercles  often  arrange  themselves ; 
when  ulceration  has  taken  place,  they  receive  the  name  of  syphilitic 
tubercular  serpiginous  ulcers. 

Gummy  Tumors.  Syn — Oomme  Syphilitiqae.  —  Syphilographers 
have  given  the  name  of  gmnmy  tumors  to  certain  deposits  which 
belong  more  especially  to  the  tertiary  form  of  syphiUs ;  occurring  iu 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  the  muscles,  tendons,  perios- 
teum, bones,  testes,  heart,  and  in  various  other  structm'es  of  the 
b<jdy;  characterized,  when  situated  beneath  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  by  tumors  which  form  slowly  and  are  for  a  time  mov- 
able, but  which,  having  attained  the  size  of  a  filbert,  or,  in  some 
cai?es,  the  size  of  a  lien's  egg,  become  discolored,  suppurate,  and  finally 
discharge  an  ichorous  pus.  The  anatomical  elements,  according 
to  Eobin,  are  chiefly  cytoblasts,  fusiform  fibro-plastic  bodies,  and 
a  finely  granular,  semi-transparent  amorphous  substance.  These 
eleuients  are  not  peculiar  to  the  gummy  tumor;  indeed,  they  are 
fouud  equally  in  the  tuberculse,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  guimnata  should  not  be  admitted  under  the  same  classifica- 
tion, since  they  differ  chiefly  in  tlie  relative  amount  of  the  gummy 
or  tubercular  deposit.  Virchow  sought  to  base  upon  the  absence 
or  presence  of  this  material  a  distinction  between  secondary  and 
tertiary  symptoms,  or  between  active  and  passive  syphilis,  and  which 
would  equally  determine  the  limits  for  the  employment  of  mercury 
and  iodine. 

It  will  be  understood  that  neither  here,  nor  when  speaking  of  the 
tnberculae,  is  the  word  tubercle  employed  as  synonymous  with  the 
tuljercle  of  phthisis,  between  which  there  are  several  points  of  dif- 
ference- 
Periostitis,  a  common  attendant  upon  secondary  syphilis,  is  more 
constant  and  persistent  in  the  tertiary  form.  It  is  preceded  usually  by 
osteocopic  pains,  which  continue  tlu-ough  the  whole  course  of  the  peri- 
osteal inflammation,  and  which  are  especially  severe  during  the  night 
It  attacks  usually  the  superficial  bones,  such  as  the  cranium,  the  clavicle, 
the  radius  or  ulna,  and  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  epiphyses  and 
joints  are  also  occasionally  invaded.  Effusions  soon  occur,  causing 
Uaird,  smootli  swellings  called  nodeSy  which  are  not  much  disposed  to 
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Kupitumtu.     Occurring  ujx)n  the  forehead,  they  have  received  the  uug 
gestive  title  of  coronal  veneris. 

OfiUtis  and  hypertrophy  of  the  bones,  with  condensation  of  tLe 
osseous  ti^uo,  is  not  verj'  uneoiumon. 

Necrosis  u  most  uomnioii  in  the  bones  of  the  nose,  the  superior  maxilla, 
and  outer  plate  of  the  ekulL 

Carles  occasionally  accompanies  the  necrosis,  but  I  have  seen  it  un- 
accompanied by  necroeis  in  Uie  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  and  iii  the 
Boft,  fepini^y  Ix-tnes  uf  tiie  tarsus,  where  it  is  ustially  preceded  by  eouo^f 
of  the  forms  of  cutaneous  ulceration,  es}>ecially  the  serpiginous. 

Venereal  Warts  or  Vegetations  are  papilluniatous  growths,  in 
other  words,  examples  of  hypertrophy  of  the  papiU®,  found  especially 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  penis,  vulva,  and  anus,  occurring 
sometimes  as  sequelse  of  gouorrhceal  balanitis  or  posthitis,  at  other 
times  rising  upon  the  cicatrix  of  a  chancroid  or  of  a  chancre,  and  oeca* 
Bionally  fotlowing  a  simple  non-specific  herpes,  or  an  ordinary  leu* 
oorrhcDal  discliarge*  They  e^innot  therefore  be  considered  as  et^ential 
or  diagnostic  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Treatment  of  Tertiary  Syphilis — Iodine,  in  some  of  its  forms,  en 
joj^  a  reputation  for  tJie  treatment  of  tertiary  symptoms,  quite  equal  to 
tliat  enjoyed  by  mercury  in  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms.  In- 
deed, to  sjieak  the  truth,  i(«Hne  ha.s  in  this  regard  the  advantage,  since 
there  are  none  who  doubt  its  efficacy  in  what  is  considered  ita  epecial 
role,  namely,  in  tertiary  accidents,  while  there  are  many  who  question 
the  efficacy  of  mercury  in  any  form  of  syphilis. 

Iodide  of  porassinm,  the  form  in  which  iodine  is  now  generally  era- 
ployed,  is  much  less  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach  than  tlie  tincture 
of  iodine.  The  average  dose  is  about  five  grains  three  times  daily, 
and  continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  liie  symptoms  ai^e  urgent, 
I  generally  give  ten  grains  at  a  dose,  and  occasituially  twenty.  In 
the  larger  dt:«es  it  causes  a  speedy  improvement  in  nearly  all  iJie  local 
symptoms,  and  acts  as  an  anod^nie  in  assuaging  the  osteocopic  and  neu- 
ralgic pains* 

Every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  improve  the  general 
condition  of  the  system,  such  as  the  use  of  tonics,  mineral  or  vegetable, 
good  diet,  fresh  air,  and  exercise.  Nitri<?  acid  once  occupied  a  [Xisition 
in  the  public  estimation  very  similar  to  that  now  held  by  iodine*  1 
have  used  it  much  in  my  early  practice,  and  can  attest  to  its  value  as  a 
tonic  in  the  latter  stages  of  this  disease*  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
fi'om  three  to  six  di-ops  three  times  daily,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 
The  nitro-muriatic  acid  in  similar  doses,  properly  diluted,  is  perhaps 
equally  efficacious. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  are  examples  of  tertiary  syphilis  con- 
stantly presented,  in  which  mercury  alone  will  arrest  the  pr«)gress  of 
the  local  accidents*  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  micoramon  to  see  eases 
of  tertiary  iritis,  teitiary  ulcerations  of  tlie  tongue  and  larj*nx,  especially 
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when  tbeee  tilcerations  are  deep  and  have  originated  in  tiibercnlar  de- 
(Mmita)  fier] '  '  '     i?*  njxin  tlie  extreinitie&,  nodes,  and  finally,  eagea 

fif  caries  <jr  the  bones  c«f  the  nose  or  of  the  superior  niaxilla^ 

which  are  not  arrceted  by  the  iodides,  but  which  speedily  asatime  a 
mofv  healtliy  action^  or  are  completely  ari-ested,  under  a  in<_>derate  course 
of  mercnry.  Mercury  is  therefore,  in  my  jtulgment,  the  m<i8t  reliable 
remedy  fur  Byphilis  yet  discovered,  to  which  the  iodides  hold  a  ©ecunda* 
ly  aad  subordinate  rank.  If  with  tliese  remedies  we  cannot  fi^narantee 
m  dtre  of  syphilis,  or  even  detennine  the  limitatioDs  of  its  external  nian- 
ilieitatiocis,  I  am  confident  we  are  able  to  shorten  and  ameliorate  the  du- 
rmtioo  of  Uie  symptoms  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  hasten  the 
\mnod  when  the  poison  shall  be  thoroughly  eliminated.  That  is  to  say, 
nmder  favorable  circumstances,  by  the  aid  of  these  agents,  we  may  gen* 
€fmlly  sooner  or  later  effect  a  ctire, 

Tegumentary  nhieration^  and  ulcerations  of  mucous  membranes 
ftre  io  be  txeated,  so  fur  as  local  applications  are  concerned,  as  if  they 
wore  not  specitic.  The  crusts  of  rupia  unist  be  carefully  removed  by 
ponltiea,  in  order  that  ointments  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  ulcei-a- 
ted  surfaces. 

In  |ieriostitis  the  dispersion  of  the  inflammation  and  induration  is 
•tnnetinies  expedited  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine ;  but  a 
bBsler  ii  more  likely  to  pmve  efficacious.  If  the  swelling  and  pain 
pendit,  snd  especially  if  suppuration  is  inevitable,  they  should  be 
opened  by  Umg  and  free  incisions  to  the  bone.  This,  however,  ought 
newr  t  '  !  ne  until  iodine  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  large  and 
loogH:^  1  thr^eB ;  nor  unless  the  pain  is  gi-cat,  or  the  danger  of  the 

furmation  of  pus  is  imminent,  or  its  presence  is  already  well  deter- 
tmned. 

When  uecmsis  oconre,  the  dead  bone  should  be  removed  u  soon  as  its 
detAihment  is  complete ;  but  the  process  of  separation  in  syphilitic  no- 
erosis  is  often  very  slow. 

8j|>hlli2tttloti,  or  Trefttment  of  SyphUiB  by  Re|»«aied  Inoculafetoiu 

In  1850,  M,  Auzias  Turenne  annoimced  to  the  French  Academy  that 
TBpeftted  inoculations  of  the  syphilitic  virus  he  had  been  able  to  cure 
most  inveterate  forms  of  sj^ihilis ;  and  moreover,  tliat  by  similar  re- 
peated inoculations  practised  upon  those  who  had  never  contracted  syph- 
tlin,  h*  '  '       *  '    itt  hazard  to  themselves,  to  secure  to  them  inimu- 

nityii^v  jiient  infectiitn. 

These  statements  wore  at  first  received  with  derision  and  denuncia- 
Since  then,  however,  a  large  numlier  of  experimenters  believe 
ly  ha\e  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  ^L  Auzias"  observations ;  and 
while  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  continue  to  urge  the  claims  of  this  meth- 
^    lactic,  they  insist  npjn  its  value  as  a  means  of  cure.     The 
1  ii  arnoiii^  those  who  hold  these  opinions  is  Prof.  Boeck.ol 
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Chiistiania,  Norway.     The  following  constitute  the  chief  points  of  tlie 
new  doctrine  as  taught  by  Prof.  Boeck. 

1.  There  is  but  one  form  or  genus  of  sj-philitic  disease ;  tliii  chan- 
croid and  chancre  only  representing  different  forms  or  varieties  of  tlie 
same  malady. 

2.  Syphilis  is  cured  or  rendered  latent  by  change  of  organism. 

3.  Mercury  and  iodine  cure  only  sjTiiptoms.  They  do  not  therefore 
cure  the  disease ;  tliey  rather  tend  to  prevent  its  cure. 

4.  Both  chancroids  and  cliancres  ai-e  auto-iuoculable. 

5.  It  is  not  proper  to  commence  inoculation  until  constitutional 
symptoms  are  present. 

6.  It  is  not  of  so  much  value  if  the  patient  has  taken  mercury. 

7.  The  auto-inoculations  should  be  continued  mitil  they  fail  to  pi-o- 
duce  pustules. 

8.  Each  successive  crop  of  pustules  will  be  smaller  than  the  preceding ; 
but  they  will  become  again  somewhat  larger  when  the  inoculations  are 
transf  eiTcd  to  another  and  remote  part  of  the  body ;  or  again,  finally, 
when  virus  is  taken  from  a  sore  upon  some  other  person  ;  but  these 
new  pustules  will  also  become  smaller  by  successive  inoculations,  and 
will  not  pass  through  so  many  generations  as  the  first  series  of  inocula- 
tions.    At  last  no  syphilitic  virus  will  cause  an  ulcer. 

9.  These  inoculations  should  be  repeated  at  first  on  every  third  day, 
the  new  inoculation  being  made  from  that  immediately  preceding  ;  but 
towards  the  last,  or  when  they  cease  to  take,  the  inoculations  should  be 
made  every  day,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  con- 
tinually under  the  influence  of  the  inoculations. 

10.  Successful  inoculation  requires  usually  that  the  sore  from  which 
the  virus  is  taken  shall  be  discharging  pus,  and  that  the  patient  inocula- 
ted shall  not  be  suffering  under  any  acute  disease,  or  be  in  a  condition 
of  pregnancy. 

11.  Glandular  indurations  are  caused  by  inoculation,  but  tlie  glands 
seldom  ulcerate.  The  health  of  the  patient  generally  improves  under 
the  process. 

12.  Eelapses  sometimes  take  place — that  is,  secondary  and  tertiary 
symptoms  may  occur,  but  not  in  a  larger  proportion  than  13  per  cent, 
while  by  other  methods  of  ti-eatment  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  thirty- 
three  per  cent. 

13.  Syphilization  does  not  prevent  hereditary  descent  of  the  diathesis. 

14.  Syphilization  is  equally  applicable  to  inherited  syphilis  as  to  acv 
quired.* 

During  the  recent  visit  of  this  distinguished  Norwegian  physician  to 
our  country,  I  had  several  oppoi-tunities  of  witnessing  the  progress  and 
results  of  syphilization  practised  by  himself  upon  patients  laboring  under 

'  Boeok.    American  Journal  of  l^fphihgraphy  and  Dermatobgy^  Zusl  ,  1870.     Commv 
nicated  by  Prof.  Boeck. 
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Becf^ndarj  and  tertiary  sypliilis ;  and  while  I  do  not  consider  the  obser- 
vations as  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  me  in  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  its  general  efficacy  and  value,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  in  ea<:h 
instance  the  improvement  was  unmistakable,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
extremely  bad  cases  the  progress  toward  recovery  was  remarkable. 

Hereditary  Syphilis. 

The  syphilitic  diathesis  may  be  conveyed  directly  from  tlie  male 
parent  through  the  sperm  to  the  oflfspring,  without  the  intervention  of 
disease  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  In  like  manner,  through  tlie  medium 
of  the  blood,  it  may  be  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  child  also,  al- 
though she  may  not  be  at  the  time  laboring  under  any  primary  or  other 
fiinn  of  inoculable  sores.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  having  been 
conveyed  by  the  male  parent  through  the  semen  to  the  foetus,  it  may 
be  reconveyed  from  the  foetus  in  utero  to  the  mother. 

The  ^-irus  of  syphilis  may  be  thus  conveyed  at  any  period  of  the  pri- 
marj'  or  secondary  affection,  and  probably,  also,  during  any  period  of 
the  tertiary  affection ;  but  the  symptoms  present  in  children  bom  of 
parents  suffering  under  tei-tiary  syphilis,  or  of  parents  who  have  once 
been  infected,  but  are  at  the  time  of  conception  supposed  to  be  cured, 
bear  usually  a  closer  resemblance  to  scrofula  than  to  syphilis. 

Hereditary  syphilis  may  not  be  present  in  the  first  child  bom  after 
tlie  diathesis  has  been  acquired  by  the  parents,  and  yet  it  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  second,  or  even  later.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  exceptional. 

If  either  parent  is  affected  with  sjT)hilis  at  the  time  of  conception, 
both  the  fcetus  and  tlie  placenta  are  liable  to  become  involved  in  patho- 
logical conditions  which  lead  to  their  expulsion. 

A  child  may  also  contract  syphilis  from  contact  with  inoculating 
ijores  in  its  passage  through  the  vagina,  or  it  may  contract  the  same 
from  primary  or  secondary  lesions  upon  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse. 
It  has  been  believed,  also,  that  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  through 
the  milk  of  an  infected  nurse. 

Children  suffering  under  sypliilitic  intoxication  often  appear  healthy 
and  robust  at  birth ;  but  the  eruptive  affections  are  seldom  delayed  be- 
yond three  months,  and  they  generally  appear  within  the  first  month. 
h\  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  the  period  of  development  may  be 
extended  to  one  year.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  vims  may  remain 
latent  many  years  after  birth. 

The  infant  affected  with  hereditary  sjT)hilis  becomes  emaciated, 
bis  skin  wrinkles  and  acquires  a  peculiar  sallow  or  bistre  tint,  giving  to 
bis  features  the  appearance  of  premature  age  ;  he  is  affected  with  co- 
ryza,  and  mucous  patches  occur  upon  the  various  mucous  outlets  of 
the  body.  Koseola  and  the  other  forms  of  erythema  are  rare ;  sc 
%lso  are  the  non-ulcerating  tubercles,  the  papuhe,  the  squamae,  the 
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periosteal  and  oeteal  affections ;  but  pustules  and  pemphigus,  the  lattei 
of  which  is  so  seldom  seen  in  adults,  are  quite  common. 

Certain  characteristic  pathological  changes  are  seen  also  in  those 
infants  who  have  died  early  or  been  found  dead  at  birth,  especially  in 
the  thymus  gland,  the  liver,  and  the  lungs. 

The  temporary  teeth  of  sj^hilitic  infants  are  usually  defective  and 
discolored ;  they  appear  early  and  decay  prematurely ;  but  the  perma- 
nent teeth  present  the  most  characteristic  indications  of  the  syphilitic 
taint,  especially  the  central  incisors  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  which  are  short, 
discolored,  peg-sha])ed,  generally  inclined  towards  each  other,  and 
marked  by  a  deep  concave  notch  on  their  free  margins. 

Treatment  of  Hereditary  Syphilis. — Mercury  given  in  minute 
doses  is  most  to  be  relied  upon,  provided  always  Aat  it  causes  no 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  hydrargyrum  cum  creta 
is  the  best  form,  given  in  doses  varying  from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to 
half  a  grain  three  times  daily.  If  the  stomach  does  not  bear  well  the 
internal  use  of  mercury,  it  may  be  employed  externally  as  an  in- 
unction. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Section  1. — ^Lesions  of  Aetebies. 

Temporary  Means  of  arresting  Arterial  Hasmorrhagv. 

The  instrument  most  in  use  as  a  temporary  means  of  controlling 
hfemorrliage  during  the  performance  of  amputations,  and  other  opera- 
tions upon  the  extremities  involving  large  arteries,  is  the  totemiquet  of 
J.  L.  Petit.  It  is  comix)8ed  of  two  brass  plates,  with  bars  and  rollers 
for  the  support  of  the  strap,  a  screw  furnished  with  a  handle  to 
separate  the  plates,  and  a  strong  strap  and  buckle.  In  applying  this 
instrument,  the  plates  are  brought  into  apposition,  a  square  pad,  made 
of  a  roller  three  inches  wide  and  two  yards  long,  folded  longitudinally, 
is  laid  over  the  artery  and  underneath  the  frame  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  buckle  being  then  made  fast,  the  frames  are  separated  by  the 
action  of  the  screw. 

Many  substitutes  have  been  devised  for  Petit's  tourniquet,  but  none 
of  them  possess  in  the  same  degree  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
efficiency. 

The  ffurrot  and  field  tourniquet  can  only  be  regarded  as  imperfect 
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substitutes,  to  be  employed  in  cases  where  Petit^s  tourniquet  cannot  be 
obtained. 

The  garrot  is  simply  a  cord  passed  around  the  limb,  and  tightened 
by  twisting  it  with  a  stick  thrust  beneath  the  cord. 

The  Jidd  tourniquet  is  com- 
jx>*ed  of  a  strap,  buckle,  and  pad; 
and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
strap  of  a  Petit's  touniiquet,  with- 
out its  frame  and  screw. 

Various  instruments  have  been 
devised  for  tlie  purpose  of  making 
direct  pressure  upon  the  main 
trunk  of  an  arterv,  while  thev  do 
not  cf^mpress  and  ligate  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  limb,  such, 
for  example,  as  Gross's  artery 
comi>ressor.  Mitt's  field  t4)umi- 
quet,  and  others.  Wliile  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  in  a  few  rare 
and  exceptional  cases  these  in- 
struments will  be  found  to  serve 
a  U!>eful  purpose,  and  especially 
when  applied  to  the  abdominal 
aorta,  or  when  employed  for  the 
purix>se  of  making  pennanent  pressure,  as  in  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
rif^nis  by  compression,  it  must  nevertheless  be  stated  frankly  that  for  all 
the  t»rdinary  puqx>seB  for  which  tourniquets  are  employed  they  possess 
no  advantage  whatever.  Indeed,  a  moment's  consideration  will  con- 
vince the  surgeon  that  Pig.  88. 
it  is  generally  impossi- 
ble to  compress  a  large 
arterial  trunk  without  at 
the  same  time  compress- 
ing the  principal  veins 
through  which  the  blood 
returns  to  the  body ;  as, 
ioT  example,  when  com- 
pression   is    applied     to                                         Pleia  Tonrniquet 

the  femoral  artery  in  Scarpa's  space,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  avoid 
making  pressure  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  femoral  vein ;  which 
latter  is,  with  an  equal  amount  of  pressure,  the  more  likely  to  have  its 
<:irculation  arrested,  for  the  reason  that  its  walls  are  more  yielding. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  most  of  the  large  arteries  supplying 
the  extremities.  But  I  would  say  further,  that  tourniquets  which  do 
not  embrace  the  limb  closely  often  thrust  the  artery  aside  by  a  certain 
amount  of  lateral  or  oblique  pressure  upon  their  walls ;  and  that  the 
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inBtraments  theniselves,  thus  constructed,  are  very  apt  to  becoae  tilted 
or  displaced  in  ainputations,  after  the  soft  parts  ai-e  divided.  For 
these  reasons  they  are  not  so  ti*nst\vorthy  as  Potit's  tourniquet 

Ilieraorrhage  may  he  restrained  teini>>rarily,  also,  by  pressure  made 
with  the  fingers,  or  by  tlexiug  the  index-finger  and  pressing  with  the 
second  phah\nx,  or  by  the  handle  of  a  large  key.  T  have  employed  in 
some  eases  two  gimlets,  tring  the  shafts  t^:>gether  and  wrapping  both 
of  the  handles,  now  at  oppfjsite  extremities,  with  cott^m  cloth. 


Spontaneous  Arrest  of  H&morrliage  \  and  Means  Bmployed  for  Its  Permanent 

Aires  L 

The  means  employed  for  the  permanent  arrest  of  arterial  htemorrhage 
are  tlie  ligatnre,  acupressure,  torsion,  crushing,  cold  water  and  ice,  hot 
water,  the  actual  cautery,  the  potential  cautery,  the  pei-sulphate  of  iron, 
and  various  other  sty])tica. 

Before,  however,  considering  the  relative  value  of  these  several 
methods  it  will  Ive  proper  to  determine  in  what  manner  arterial  hj3emor- 
rhage  ceases  spontaneously.  IVlien  an  artery  is  completely  divided, 
and  its  walls,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more,  are  drawn  out  and 
exposed,  the  blood  immediately  escapes  in  jets-^^  saltnm — in  cor- 
trespfindence  with  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle;  at  first  in  a  fall 
rBtream,  but  if  the  vessel  is  small  the  stream  gradually  diniinislies  in 
siite,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  ceases  altogether*  If  now  the  finger  be 
passed  along  the  course  of  the  divided  and  exposed  vessel,  to  a  point 
varying  from  one-cpiai'ter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  from  the  point 
of  its  division,  the  artery  will  be  felt  distinctly  expanding  and  contract- 
ing under  the  action  of  tlie  heart,  while  below  this  point  the  vessel  will 
be  observed  to  be  smaller,  harder,  and  vvithont  distinct  pulsatiun. 

The  vessel  is  in  this  case  closed  by  the  spontaneous  formation  of  an 
internal  clot ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  clot  has  formed  is  siiiB- 
ciently  apparent.  In  consequence  of  the  wound  which  the  vessel  haa 
received,  and  partly  in  cou^eqnence  of  its  exposure  to  the  air,  to  the 
sponge,  and  to  cold  water,  all  of  whicJi  act  as  irritants  •  but  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  the  middle  or  muscular  coat  contracts  and 
becomes  invrjlufed,  or  turned  in  upon  itself,  narn>wing  or  completely 
closing  the  tube,  and  giving  to  its  extremity  a  slightly  conical  form,  the 
apex  of  which  cone  is  at  the  divided  end  of  tlie  artery,  and  its  base  at  a 
jHiint  half  an  inch  or  more  removed.  The  muscular  coat  has  in  this 
case  not  only  contrat^ted  in  the  direction  of  it«  circular  fibres,  !>iit  also 
in  tlie  direction  of  its  longitudinal  fibres ;  shortening  the  muscular  tube 
and  carrj^jng  with  it  the  inner  or  seroiiscoat,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
the  outer  or  cellular  coat,  or  'Vsheath,"  as  it  is  usually  tenned,  whiclj 
^nseqaently  is  slightly  drawn  and  folded  in  over  the  cut  extremity, 
leaving  a  line  or  two  of  its  inner  filamentous  snrface  exposed,  prepared 
for  the  entanglement  of  the  fibrinous  elements  of  the  bl<xid.     These  ci> 
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?ttmstanoQB  are  in  themselves  alone  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  insure 
the  formation  of  a  clot  within  the  mouth  of  the  veBBel,  and  exteuding 
iipwanli!)  at  least  as  far  as  the  tit'st  divergent  branch.  The  fonriation  <ii 
this  «h>t  is,  however,  often  accelerated  by  any  of  those  causes  which 
fthate  ihe  action  of  the  heart,  such  as  the  loss  of  bloody  the  shof*k  of  the 
injnrj  or  of  the  operation^  or  the  paralyzing  influence  of  an  anaesthetic* 

In  caaei,  however,  the  artery  is  divided  by  a  clean  section^  close  to 
the  sarfaoe  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  its  trunk  is  not  aftcrwanla 
draiiH  out  or  exposed  ;  and  especially  if,  as  usually  happens,  the  divide<l 
end  is  retract^ed  and  becomes  buried  a  few  lines  in  the  mass  of  the 
»Tirronnding  tissues;  in  such  a  case  as  this  now  supposed,  the  fii-st  and 
temp<>niry  closure  of  the  artery  does  not  depend  sulely  tipon  vital  ctm- 
traction  of  its  walls,  involutitmj  and  the  fonnation  of  an  interna!  drit, 
bul  in  a  very  large  degree  it  depends  upon  the  mechanical  pressure  r>f  a 
seoond  clot  formed  outside  of  the  vessel,  which  has  been  called  the 
eztenud  clot. 

Arteries  closed  by  an  internal  clot  only,  such  as  are  often  seen  hang- 
ing exposed  upon  the  surface  of  lacerated  wounds,  are  liable  to  open 
ipiin  from  displacement  of  the  clot,  and  for  this  reason  they  demand 
often  the  ligature ;  but  when  arteries  have  retracted  and  become 
btmed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  the  external  clot,  which  cli>t,  owing  to  its  ]x)8ition  outside  of  the 
force  of  the  current,  is  less  liable  to  displacement,  the  chance  of  a  i-c- 
es^tabhsliment  of  the  haemorrhage  is  much  lessened. 

If,  when  the  hiemorrhage  fnnn  a  wounded  surface  is  beginning  to 
te,  a  sponge  is  roughly  drawn  across  the  surface^  the  bleeding  will 
be  renewed  from  a  certain  propoition  of  the  smaller  vessels;  and  this 
will  happen  becLause  the  sponge  has  entangled  and  displaced  the  external 
cLits.  wliich  cover  in  not  only  the  sides  but  the  ends  of  the  divided 
ve^§M3U,  and  He  therefore  verj^  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sponge. 
It  is  [KjRsible  that  in  displacing  the  external  clot  tlie  internal  will  be 
withdrawn  also. 

From  this  observation  it  is  inferred  that  if  we  desire  the  bleeding  tc 
eea^e,  the  surface  of  the  wound  must  bo  left  undisturbed ;  but  ex[5e- 
rience  will  ftu-aieh  a  good  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.    If,  for  example, 

a  small  artery  is  divided  and  retracts  onlv  a  short  distance  in  8<nnewhat 

»■  »■ 

loose  areolar  tissue,  the  1>1(Xh;1  escapes  freely  into  the  meshes  of  the 
adjacent  tissue,  forming  a  large  external  clot,  like  a  thronibus^  but 
nrhich^  since  it  lies  in  mu-csisting  structures,  makes  no  pressure  u[X)n  the 
walk  of  the  artery,  and  has  no  p(»wer  to  arrest  the  bleeding;  but 
aijfi  ►rtunately  this  thnjmbus  or  external  clot  presents  not  only  a  negative 
influence,  in  that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  it  actually  exerts  f 
positive  and  mischievous  influence,  by  preventing  the  contraction  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  formation  of  the  internal  clot.  This  it  accomplishes 
by  retaining  around  the  wounded  vessel  a  eoft  and  gentle  covering,  of 
tempemiure  of  the  blood,  which  effectually  excludes  the  all*  and 
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allows  the  vessel  to  return  Boon  to  its  normal  condition  of  dilatation^ 
squh  as  existed  Ijefoi-e  it  had  suffered  injury.  If  now  the  clot  be  forci- 
bly detached  and  the  vessel  be  again  irritated  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  by  drawing  the  sponge  roui^ldy  aenjss  it<^  the  bleeding  may  again 
cease,  in  consequence  of  a  renewal  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  furniatiou  of  tJie  internal  clot;  by  leaving  it  exposed  a  Buffi- 
cieut  length  of  time  the  occhiston  may  bee* ►  me  permanent, 

A  furtiier  infei-ence  to  be  drawn  from  this  observation  is,  tliat  small 
vessels,  lying  in  loose  areolar  tissue,  such  aa  is  found  in  the  neck,  the 
axilla,  the  scrotum,  and  many  other  parts  of  tlie  body,  ought  to  be 
secured  at  once  by  the  ligiiture;  and  that  to  insure  their  clofiure,  the 
wound  should  be  kept  open  until  reaction  has  taken  place,  when,  it 
they  do  not  bleed,  even  though  no  external  clot  has  formed,  we  can 
feel  assured  that  they  are  effectually  closed  by  the  internal  clot  and  by 
contraction  of  their  coats. 

The  permanent  closure  and  final  complete  obliteration  of  these  vessels 
is  effected  by  their  continued  contraction,  by  the  effusion  uf  fibrin  within 
and  around  the  vessels,  by  the  degeneration  and  absorption  of  certain 
pnitions  of  the  blood-clut^,  l>y  adhesion  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  vessels, 
and  at  length  by  the  cunversion  of  all  their  coats  into  simple  cords  of 
connective  tissue.  Even  these  latter  may  in  the  coarse  of  time  wholly 
disappear. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues  in  such  a 
mrnmer  that  its  continuity  only  is  liniken,  and  both  the  proximal  and 
distal  ends  are  exposed,  the  closure  of  both  extremities  is  effected  in 
the  same  way ;  only  that  it  has  been  observed  tliat  the  clots  formed 
within  and  without  the  distal  extrennty  are  not  so  complete  as  at  the 
proximal  extremity,  and  that  for  tliis  reason  the  former  is  most  lialde  to 
reopen  and  give  rise  to  a  secondary  hfieraorrhage,  K  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  proxinnil  extremity,  it 
will  be  even  more  necessary  to  secure  thoroughly  the  distal  extremity  ; 
a  fact  which  surgeons  have  not  always  fully  appreciated,  or  if  they ' 
have  fully  undei*!sttM)d  its  importance,  they  have  more  uf  ten.  omitted  to 
perfoiMu  their  duty  in  this  i*egard,  because  the  bl^xid  is  not  always  at 
fij^t  seen  to  flow  from  the  distal  extremity,  and  tlie  open  raoutli  is  not 
BO  easily  found. 

Wlien  an  artery  is  partially  divided,  m  in  the  case  of  many  punc- 
tured wounds,  8i)ontaueous  ck>suj*e  is  not  so  easily  effected,  ber-imse  the 
retraction  and  involution  of  the  inner  coats,  upon  which  the  formation 
of  the  inner  clot  mainlv  depends,  cannot  take  place.  In  these  cases 
the  artery,  if  small,  may  be  divided  completely,  when,  perhaps,  tlie 
bleeding  will  cease  spcmtaneously. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  arteries  bleed  less  freely  than 
incised  wounds.  In  general,  however,  it  is  better  to  appl}^  the  ligature 
in  these  cases,  since  they  are  liable  to  slough,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
secondary  hEemoriliage. 
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In  another  part  of  this  treatise  I  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which 
bleeding  was  made  to  cease  after  the  infliction  of  wounds;  namelyj^ 
Bpontaneouslj,  by  the  application  of  cold  or  of  hot  water,  by  the  use  of 
styptics  and  caustics,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by  elevation  of  the  limb, 
by  pressure,  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  free  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins,  etc  The  ligature,  however,  has  for  a  long  time, 
indeed  ever  since  its  revival  by  Pare,  been  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  resource  whenever  we  have  to  deal  with  arteries  of  any 
magnitude.  Its  claims  to  superiority  have  nevertheless  been  from 
time  to  time  disputed ;  and  there  are  now,  as  there  always  have  been, 
a  few  sui^eons  who  claim  for  other  methods  special  and  general  advan- 
tages. The  remaining  methods  which  at  the  present  moment  con- 
tend for  preference  are,  torsion,  acupressure,  and  the  plan  recently 
devised  by  my  countryman,  Dr.  Spier,  and  which  I  shall  designate  as 
crushing. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  inventors  and 
advocates  of  these  several  plans  attempt  to  establish  their  respective 
claims  for  confidence,  cannot  be  made  in  this  place ;  but  it  will  be 
suiBcient  to  say  that  each  method  is  designed  to  remove  from  the 
wound  a  foreign  substance,  and  a  continued  source  of  irritation,  such 
as  they  find  in  the  ligature,  and  especially  in  the  ordinary  silk  ligature ; 
and  which,  they  aflSrm,  prevents  miion  by  first  intention,  and  increases 
the  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  observing  surgeon  that 
the  silk  ligature  does  in  some  measure  stand  in  the  way  of  primary 
adlicsion,  nor  that  it  is  occasionally  the  direct  cause  of  a  secondary 
haemorrhage;  and  the  world  will  be  benefited  when  a  method  of 
securing  the  vessels  can  be  found  which  avoids  these  special  dangers 
and  incurs  no  others,  or  which  has  on  the  whole  been  proven  to  be 
more  trustworthy  than  the  ligature;  but  n>t withstanding  a  very 
considerable  aggregation  of  facts  of  experience,  and  a  commendable 
zeal  in  pressing  these  facts  before  the  public,  we  think  we  may 
say  that  practical  surgeons  have  not  generally  relinquished  the  ligature 
in  favor  of  either  of  these  methods;  nor  do  they  seem  at  present 
likely  to  do  so.  Most  of  those  who  have  commended  the  substitute^ 
have  plainly  exaggerated  the  responsibility  of  the  ligature  in  refer- 
ence to  secondary  hiemorrhage ;  indeed  it  is  certain  that  for  a  large 
proportion  of  these  accidents  the  ligature  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Mtjreover,  as  regards  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  that  I  have  tied 
arteries  of  the  second  and  third  magnitude  many  hundreds  of  times, 
perhaps  a  thousand,  and  I  cannot  recall  one  instance  in  which  the 
patient,  being  under  my  own  care  and  observation,  has  died  of  second- 
ary bleeding.  To  make  this  experience  more  pertinent,  I  will  add 
that  I  have  tied  the  primitive  carotid  fourteen  times,  and  more  or  less 
often  I  have  applied  the  ligature  in  continuity  to  ever}'  large  artery 

in  the  bodv  except  the  innomiuata,  the  aorta,  and  the  internal  iliac ; 
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eeeondary  hfcmoiTliajre  1ms  oeeiirrerl  but  once  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
this  cai^e  the  patient  is  etill  li\ing  mul  well.  To  disturb  onr  confidence 
m  the  ligutm-e,  the  advocates  of  other  methods  innst  present  to  us 
therefore  a  mu(*}i  larger  and  more  varied  experience  than  they  have  yet 
done.  Tlieoretically,  1  sliould  expect  accidents  from  bleeding  more 
frequently  after  torsion,  acupressui'e,  and  crushing,  tJxan  after  ligatkai ; 
and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heanl  nf  these  methods  as  pi*acti.sed  by 
other  surgeons,  I  believe  that  the  accidents  Imve  actually  been  nmch 
more  fre(pient. 

Ae  to  the  obstacles  which  ligatures  oppose  to  primary  union,  it  must 
be  remembered  also  that  tliere  are  other  local  and  constitntional  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  defeat  this  end  besides  a  ligature;  and  that  there 
are  a  good  many  cases  in  which  primary  union  is  not  desirable  and  is 
not  sought  for. 

Acupressure, — In  Decemljer,  185{>,  Sir  James  Y.  Bimpeon  first 
described  to  the  Koyal  Society  r»f  Edinlmrgli,  ''^  Acu]yi'essurt:^as  a  neto 
htmnoBtatic  prot^ess,^^  His  method  nuiy  l>e  brieliy  described  as  follows : 
— ^A  needle  is  thrust  through  tlie  Hups  ov  sides  of  the  wound,  and  after 

Fig.  ^ 
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being  made  to  cross  and  compress  the  month  of  the  bleeding  vei^cl,  is 
again  brought  to  the  surface  tlirongh  the  integument  at  an  opposite 
point,  **  just  in  the  same  w^ay  that  in  fastening  a  flower  t^»  the  lai>el  of 
our  coat,  we  cross  and  compress  the  stalk  oi  it  with  the  pin/* 

AeTipressui*e,  as  devised  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  has  been  variously 
modified  in  the  liands  of  different  operators,  and  it  is  now  enstoinary  to 
indtcf*te  these  modifications  by  ordinals,  ai5  the  first,  second,  etc. 

The  second  method  couBists  in  inserting  a  needle,  tlu'eaded  with 

twisted  and  annealed  ii-on  wire,  into  the 
soft  tissues  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, making  it  emerge  eh  *se  to  tlie  artery. 
The  jKjint  of  tlie  ncetlle  is  tlien  earned 
across  the  ai'tery  aiid  dro[»ped  down 
again  and  thrust  into  the  snft  tissues  on 
the  other  side  of  ibe  vessel.  The  object 
of  the  wiiT  thread  is  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  needle. 
In  the  third  method  a  needle  tlimaded  with  \\xm  wire,  twisted,  is 
passed  behind  the  vessel;  and  then  u  loop  of  wire  is  thrown  over  the 
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point  of  the  needle,  and  the  free  ends  made  fast  by  winding  them 
anmnd  the  shaft 

The  fourth  method  is  the  same  as  the  third,  except  that  a  pin  is  sub- 
stitnted  for  a  needle,  whose  obtuse  end  is  permitted  to  I'emain  outside 
of  the  wound. 

Fig.  87. 
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Medumism  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Methods. 

Of  the  fifth,  or  Aberdeen  method,  there  are  two  varieties,  diifering 
fr*»in  each  other  only  in  the  extent  of  rotation  given  to  the  instrument. 
Ill  the  first  variety  the  needle  is  made  to  transfix  the  woimd  to  tlie 
extent  of  an  inch  or  more  on  one  side  of  the  artery.  It  is  then  turned 
across  the  face  of  the  wound  by  a  movement  like  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
until  it  has  made  the  half  circuit,  after  which  it  is  secured  in  place 
by  thrusting  its  point  again  into  the  tissues. 

In  the  second  ^'ariety  the  proce- 
dure is  the  same,  except  that  the 
neeille  or  pin  is  carried  through  one- 
qnarter  of  a  circle  instead  of  one-half. 

1  shall  pass  over  the  sixth  meth(xl, 
deviised  by  Mr.  Keith,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  seventh,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pirrie,  and  only  briefly  allude  to  the 
eightli  method,  suggested  by  Dr. 
Bm.-k,  of  New  York,  and  the  ninth,  suggested  by  Dr.  Hutchison,  of 
lJr(M»klyn. 

In  ojKjrating  by  the  eighth  method,  the  first  step  consijits  in  seizing 
the  mf)uth  of  the  bleeding  vessel  between  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  thumb 
ft»n*c[>s,  and  rotating  the  extremity  of  the  artery  at  least  twice  on  its 
own  axis.  "  Tlie  second  step  requires  that  the  needle  should  now  be 
tlirust  entirely  through  the  twisted  artery,  near  the  forceps,  and  pressed 
ou  the  tissues  beyond,  thus  securing  both  the  artery  and  tlie  needle." 

The  nietliod  contrived  by  Dr.  Hutchison  for  closure  of  aiteries  in 
tlieir  ccaitinuity  is  described  by  himself  as  follows : — "The  artery  is  first 
expiieed  by  the  usual  incision;  a  loop  of  wire  about  eight  inches  long 
is  laid  in  the  wound,  parallel  with  and  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  next 
the  head  of  the  pin ;  the  pin  is  now  carried  through  the  flesh  f  I'om  its 
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integumentary  surface,  half  an  inch,  more  or  less  (according  to  the 
depth  of  the  vessel),  back  from  the  edge  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  plane  of  the  artery,  and  then  over  the  wire  and  beneath 
the  vessel,  without  disturbing  the  ntal  and  organic  relations  with  nen^e, 
vein,  or  its  sheath ;  when  the  pin  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  artery, 
the  wire-noose  is  thrown  over  the  point;  the  point  is  then  })U8hed 
through  the  opposite  flap,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  that  at  which  it 
entered;  the  wire-loop  is  next  brought  over  the  track  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  now  compressed  between  the  pin  hdow  and  the  wire  ahove^  and 
lastly,  the  wire  is  secured  by  a  half-turn  around  the  pin  ;  the  wound  is 
then  closed  by  metallic  sutures.  The  removal  of  the  pin,  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  liberates  the  loop,  which  can  then 
be  easily  withdrawn."  * 

As  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  remove  the  pins 
or  needles  employed  in  acupressure,  Dr.  Peters  remarks,  that  "forty- 
eight  hours  for  the  larger  and  twenty-four  hours  for  the  smaller  vessels 
seems  to  be  the  outside  limit  of  necessity,  but  I  doubt  not  that  a  much 
shorter  time  will  ultimately  be  found  ample  for  all  requirements.  In- 
deed, cases  arc  recorded  where  tlie  pins  have  been  accidentally  removed 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  femoral  artery,  after  amputation,  in  four  hours, 
and  from  the  ix>sterior  tibial  artery  in  twelve  hours,  and  in  neither  case 
did  secondary  hcemorrhage  ensue." ' 

Torsion,  as  a  means  of  arresting  hsemorrhage,  was  first  practised  uix)n 
the  human  subject  by  Vel})eau,  in  1S28.  Subsequently,  Amussat  call- 
ed more  especial  attention  to  its  supposed  advantages.  After  a  brief 
period  of  favor  it  gradually  fell  into  disrepute  and  was  almost  wholly 
abandoned,  except  perhaps  as  applied  to  very  small  vessels.  Keceutly 
the  practice  has  been  revived ;  and  we  are  informed  that  at  Guy's 
Hospital  no  other  method  has  been  employed  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Amussat  gives  tlie  following  instructions  for  making  torsion.  The 
artery  should  be  seized  with  forceps,  and  brought  out  several  lines  from 
the  bleeding  surface ;  and,  having  separated  it  carefully  fn)m  the  veins 
and  nerves,  and  haN-ing  forced  back  the  blood  which  it  ^contains,  it 
sliould  be  grasped  by  another  forcep  near  its  root  and  held,  while  by 
gentle  movements  of  the  first  forceps  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are 
torn ;  then,  with  tlie  last-named  forceps,  the  end  of  the  artery  must  be 
twisted  six  to  ten  times  with  a  rapid  motion ;  and  finally  the  internal 
coats  must  be  pushed  back  within  the  cellular  coat. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  this  as  one  of  the  hsemo- 
static  measures  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  avoid  tlie  presence  of  a 


'  Prlie  Esn.r:  Aetipnmtre.  By  Joseph  C.  Hutcbison,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Brooklyn  Citnr  Hospital,  etc.,  1860. 

•  An  Emiff  on  Aeuprttttwr^^  by  Georpe  A.  Pcterm,  M.D,,  Attending  Surgeon  New  Yoik 
HoHtitad.— .>Vir  York  Medical  Journal^  Jane,  1869. 
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foreign  body  in  the  wound,  I  will  add  that  my  own  experience  does  not 
warrant  me  in  recommending  the  practice  except  hi  the  case  of  small 
ve^ssels.  Becently  an  English  writer  of  no  little  reputation,  and  who  had 
written  in  very  eulogistic  terms  upon  torsion  as  a  hemostatic,  declaimed 
tliat  he  had  abandoned  this  method,  having  seen  two  deaths  caused  by 
it.  This  statement  was  not  made,  however,  until  he  had  become  a  con- 
vert to,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  acupressure. 

Crushing,  or  *'  constriction,"  as  it  is  tenned  by  its  inventor.  Dr.  Spier, 
has  been  too  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  to  enable 


the  test  of  experience.*     It  has,  how- 
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lis  to  decide  its  merits  by 
ever,  already  been  proven  to 
be  conn)eteut  to  close  her- 
metically the  femoral  and 
other  arteries  of  this  class 
after  amputations.  The  ex- 
I)erimeut8  which  have  been 
made  upon  arteries  under  my 
observation  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  at  least 
prove  superior  to  acupres- 
t^ure  and  to  torsion.  A  fur- 
ther judgment  upon  its  mer- 
its must  be  reserved  for  more 
extended  observations. 

The  artery  constrictor  con- 
foists  of  a  flattened  metal  tube 
of  about  six  inches  in  length, 
enclosing  a  steel  tongue, 
which,  being  thrust  out,  can 
be  retracted  within  the  tube 
by  the  action  of  a  screw. 

Tlie  hook  of  the  tongue  is 
so  shaped  as  to  form  only  a 
compressing,  and  not  a  cut- 
ling  surface,  and  when  the 
screw  is  applied  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  give  way, 
while  the  external  coat  re- 
mains unbroken.  Immedi- 
ately the  two  internal  coats 
retract  and  become  involut- 
ed; the  involution  being  increased  by  the  continued  pressure  of  the 

*  A  New  Method  of  arreiUng  Arterial  Hmnorrhage  by  the  Artery  Constrictor :  Prize 
Eanj;  Bead  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  Febuary,  1871,  By  S.  Fleet 
Spier,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital — Tramaetione  State  Medical  Society^ 
1871,  and  JTmo  York  Medical  Bsoord,  April  1,  1871. 


Bpiofn  Artery  Constrictor. 

Rg.  a.  Confltrictor.  Fig.  b.  Mode  of  taklnt?  np  an  arteiy. 
Fig.  c.  Fint  effect  npoo  artery.  Ftg.  d.  Artery  freed  from  instni- 
ment.  Fig.  e.  Internal  coaflrnhim  upon  the  invagiiiatod  internal 
and  middle  ooato,  in  ■eotioa  of  an  artery.  Fig.  /.  Same  in  oon- 
tinulty. 
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tcngne  after  the  division  is  effected.  This  invagination  of  the  iiiTioi 
coats,  which,  in  the  experiments  I  have  made  uj^K>n  the  cadaver  witli 
Dr.  Spier's  inetruiiient,  never  fails  tu  take  phvce,  m  of  itself  sntlicient  to 
conipletel}*  close  the  channel,  so  that  it  I'esists  the  flow  of  water  forced  in 
by  a  David&on's  gyring:e.  In  the  living  subject  a  clot  suli^eqiiently  fonns, 
but  its  presence  seems  to  he  unnecessary  to  the  safety  of  the  patient, 

The  application  of  the  constrictor  is  as  follows :  Tiie  artery  is  to  be 
seized  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  tongue  of  the  constrictor  placed 
around  the  vessel  j  the  tongue  is  then  di*awn  tiglitly  njx>n  the  aitery  by 
means  of  tlie  vice  at  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument-  As  soon  as  the 
screw  tuiiis  witli  a  considerable  degree  of  resistanue,  or  the  internal 
juid  middle  coats  are  seen  to  be  invaginated,  by  noticing  their  move- 
ments in  the  end  of  the  arteiy,  the  instrument  ifi  to  be  detached  fi'ojn 
the  artery  and  the  operation  is  completed. 

In  the  case  of  large  arteries  the  tongue  of  the  constrictor  must  be 
drawn  into  the  sheath  fm-ther  than  is  necessary  in  the  cam  of  smalls 
arteries.  When  the  instrument  is  applied,  thei-efore,  to  large  vessels 
the  invagination  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  ought  to  be  made 
complete  by  drawing  tlie  artery  into  the  tube  as  far  as  needed  to 
eilect  the  object.  "  By  a  continued  traction  ujK^n  the  external  ctjat  oi 
an  artery,  after  the  invagination  is  once  coranience<l^  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  may  be  peeled  up  and  pushed  entirely  out  of  tl:ie  external 
coat,  and  this  latter  coat  be  drawn  out  through  tlie  sheath,  entirely 
freed  from  its  inner  coat,  so  that  the  operator  has  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  an  invagination  to  any  desired  extent. 

"  It  is  well  always  to  permit  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  artery  (if  it 
has  been  controlled  by  tourniquet  or  otherwise  dimng  the  operation) 
before  remo^-ing  tlie  cnnstrictor ;  this  secures  a  perfect  clot  upon  the 
invagiuated  coats,  wliich  can  hardly  he  displaced  afterwards* 

"For  convenience'  sake,  the  constrit^tor  may  be  made  wit!i  three  sizes 
of  tongues,  to  be  used  with  one  tube  so  as  to  be  useful  in  any  sizefl 
artery." 

I  must  ad\Tse  those  who  use  Dr.  Spiei^'s  iusti-uments  to  order  them 
from  his  manufacturer,  or  to  copy  them  with  great  care  from  the  origi- 
nals, and  not  to  attempt  to  construct  them  from  any  description,  since 
upon  the  fashioning  of  the  hook  depends  in  a  great  measm'a  the  value 
of  the  instrument 


Traomatio  Aneuriiima,    Byn, — Aneurysma  ex  viilnerep  (R.  O.) 

Those  tiunors  known  as  "traumatic  aneurisms,"  differ  so  essentially 
from  true  aneurisms  in  their  origin  and  in  the  rides  which  govern  their 
treatment,  as  to  warrant  their  separate  elassili cation.  They  constitute, 
according  to  the  definition  which  I  shall  hereafter  give  of  true  aneu- 
risms, one  form  of  false  aneurisms.  There  are  two  varieties  of  tiiii 
accident ;  namely,  the  circumscribed  and  the  diffused. 
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Ciroiunsoribed  Traumatic  Aneurism  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
punctured  wound,  the  orifice  through  which  the  blood  is  permitted  to 
escape  being  very  small ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  extravasation 
occars  slowly,  and  the  blood  partially  coagulates  as  it  escaj^es.  The 
presence  of  the  blood  in  tlie  areolar  tissue  usually  excites  a  moderate 
iuflanunatory  action,  and  a  wall  of  efiFused  lymph  limits  the  diffusi(;n. 
The  wall  or  cyst  thus  foniied  soon  becomes  lined  vnth  layers  of  fibrin, 
deposited  from  the  blood  which  circulates  through  it  in  a  sluggish 
current. 

These  tumors  in  most  cases  grow  slowly,  and  in  a  few  rare  examples 
a  spontaneous  cure  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  uix>n  the 
wounded  vessel,  or  by  fibrinous  solidification  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 
They  are  recognized  by  their  histoiy,  situation,  pulsation,  and  bruit 
In  form  they  are  usually  round  or  oval ;  they  are  firm  but  slightly 
elastic  under  pressure. 

AVhen  oeciu-ring  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  before  they  have  at 
tained  much  size,  well-regulated  and  constant  pressure,  made  directly 
upon  the  tumor,  will  sometimes  succeed  in  accomplishing  a  cure ;  but 
unless  the  anatomical  relations  render  such  a  procedure  difiicult  or  im- 
piissiblc,  a  better  plan  is  to  at  once  expose  the  tumor,  lay  open  the  sac 
freely,  and  tie  both  ends  of  the  wounded  vessel. 

When  larger  trunks  are  involved  direct  pressure  seldom  succeeds ; 
but  pressure,  made  above  and  somewhat  remote  from  the  aneurismal 
tumor,  is  a  resource  generally  deserving  a  trial.  In  case,  however,  this 
should  fail,  as  according  to  my  experience  it  will  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
we  must  proceed  at  once  to  lay  open  the  sac,  and  tie  the  artery  upon 
iMjth  sides.  Repeated  unsuccessful  experiments  liave  fully  shown  that 
the  Ilunterian  operation  does  not  usually  succeed  in  these  cases,  and  that 
there  is  no  remaining  reliable  alternative  but  to  tie  tlie  aitery  at  the  seat 
of  lesion,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  sac. 

There  is  another  form  of  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  which 
is  probably  of  less  frequent  occurrence;  namely,  that  in  which  a 
small  wound  of  an  artery  having  closed,  the  cicatrix  has  subsequently 
yielded  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  bUxxl,  and  an  aneurismal  sac  has 
formed. 

This  form  is  usually  recognized  as  one  variety  of  false  aneurism  ;  but 
up  to  the  period  at  which  a  rupture  of  the  cicatricial  sac  takes  place,  it 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  classed  with  true  aneurisms.  In  these 
cases  a  considerable  period  of  time  usually  elapses  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound,  before  the  fomiation  of  the  tumor ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
their  history,  progress,  and  symptoms  correspond  with  the  traumatic 
aneurisms  first  described. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  is  essentially  the  same  as  tliat  already 
indicated  as  suitable  in  the  first;  only  that  direct  pressure,  which 
is  a  very  doubtful  resource  in  any  case,  is  here  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
trial. 
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DiflfliBed  Traumatio  Aneurisms  have  very  little  in  common  wiUi 
tnio  unouristng,  or  with  cither  of  the  forms  of  false  anenrismB,  and  oon- 
wjqiKJiitly  their  real  cliaracter  is  often  overlooked  They  might,  with 
<M|iuil  [)r()i)riety,  be  termed  extravasations.  The  blood,  escaping  rapidly 
from  a  wound  in  an  artery  of  considerable  size,  infiltrates  widely  and 
in  ev(>.ry  direction  along  the  areolar  tissue,  causing  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  limb  to  become  cnonnously  swollen,  obstructing  the  ve- 
nous, iirterial,  and  nervous  circulation.  The  swelling  is  due  in  these  cases 
not  alone  to  tlie  extravasation  of  blood,  but  in  part,  also,  to  inflammatory 
ciTurtiouH,  and  to  effusions  of  serum,  constituting  oedema.  The  integu- 
ment iiHHumcs  a  puri)le  or  mottled  hue,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
patient  suiTers  intense  pain  in  the  affected  member,  it  is  preternatural- 
ly  cold  and  its  sensibility  is  diminislied.  Pulsation  and  the  aneurismal 
bruit  arc  often  wholly  absent,  or  tliey  can  be  only  feebly  detected  near 
the  ])oint  of  lesion.  Their  course  is  usually  rapid,  the  general  system 
HufTcrin^  marked  depression  from  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  bliKul  from  tlio  circulation ;  and  the  limb  soon  becoming  gangrenous 
from  proKsuii^ 

Troatiuent. — But  two  alternatives  are  presented  in  diffused  traumatic 
aneurism ;  namely,  amputation  or  ligation  of  the  artery  at  the  seat  of 
inj\iry.  In  case  the  latter  mode  is  ch'^sen,  the  operator  needs  to  possess, 
in  an  un\isual  do*rive,  the  q\ialities  of  skiU,  boldness,  and  decision. 
Kvory  ix^ssiblo  pn^paratiou  must  be  made  for  contingencies.  Just  be- 
fore iH^nmionoing  the  incision  a  tourniquet  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
main  tr\mk  loading  to  tlio  {x>int  of  lesion,  provided  it  is  found  practi- 
rablo  to  do  tk>.  The  incisions  must  be  long,  bold,  and  rapid ;  with  the 
hand  the  ava^ulatod  mass  must  l>e  turned  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  warm 
o\irriM\ts  oau  1h>  folt  welling  up  f n>m  the  depths  of  the  wound,  pressure 
must  Ih'  made  at  those  jx>ints  by  assistants,  while  the  surgeon  proceeds 
to  i»loan  and  dry  tho  oavity  nu»re  thoroughly.  He  is  fortimate  now, 
if,  In^foro  the  i^tiout  hjis  stiffored  great  loss  of  blood,  he  is  able  to 
find  and  s*v\in.\  first  ono,  and  tlien  the  opposite  end  of  the  bleeding 
vt>^s<^L  In  simio  cases  tho  sui^rei>n  is  obliged  to  search  outside  of  the 
whIU  of  iho  oavity  o\»ntaining  the  blood  for  the  arterial  trunks.  By  oo- 
i^Hsionally  UK^e^oning  tho  tourniquet  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  may  be 
dis\*U>>o\l ;  and  when  the  pr^mmal  end  is  tieil,  the  tourniquet  may  be 
n*nunx\l  alu^^lhor*  to  onaMo  tho  anastom«>sing  vessels  to  receive  the 
bUvKU  and  t\>  ouovMirago  tho  oirculation  towanls  the  distal  end  of 
tho  divJdo^i  vessel.  If  iv^^ible.  this  end  of  the  divided  arteir  must  be 
f<^und  and  tied :  or  if  this  is  impraotioabK  it  must  be  either  seared*  or 
iho  w\nind  must  bo  ^>  drvs:$^  that  tho  interior  can  be  ooostantlv  ksfi 
uud^  olvKMpratioii  outil  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  {ttsL 
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SaonoN  2. — ^Lesions  of  Astebies  and  Yeiks  coN/onirLT. 

Aneuriunal  Variz.    Syn. — ^Varix  anenrynniouft,  (R.  O.) 

This  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  punctured  wound,  in  which  the 
instniment  has  penetrated  at  the  same  moment  a  vein  and  the  con- 
tiguous artery,  as  happens  now  and  then  in  bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  The  vein  and  artery  being  in  exact  apposition,  and  their  op- 
posing walls  becoming  adherent  to  each  other,  no  blood  escapes  into 
the  areolar  tissue  between  the  two  vessels,  but  a  portion  of  the  arterial 
blood  flows  dii-ectly  into  the  vein.  The  vein  soon  becomes  dilated,  tor- 
tuous, and  its  walls  occasionally  become  thickened.  Opposite  the  seat  of 
lesion  the  vein  suffers  the  principal  dilatation,  and  the  tumor  assumes 
at  this  point  an  oval  or  fusiform  shape.  When  superficial  veins  are 
implicated  the  tumor  has  a  bluish  color,  and  its  pulsations  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  pulsations  of  the  artery  are  usually  stronger  upon  the 
proximal  than  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  tumor.  Firm  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  artery  upon  the  proximal  side  causes  the  tumor  to  decrease 
in  size.  The  pulsation  of  the  tumor  is  accompanied  with  a  slight 
vibration,  and  under  the  ear  the  sound  is  distinct,  usually  rough,  but 
it  varies  considerably  in  different  cases. 

Upon  dissection,  in  addition  to  the  pathological  changes  already 
enumerated,  the  artery  is  usually  found  dilated  above  the  point  of 
lesion,  and  contracted  below.  The  orifice  of  communication  between 
the  artery  and  vein  is  always  smooth  and  rounded. 

Treatment. — ^An  aueurismal  vai'ix  is  not  in  most  cases  a  very  serious 
accident  Not  unfrequently  the  veins,  having  suffered  moderate  dila- 
tation, suffice  to  remove  the  arterial  blood  as  rapidly  as  it  is  admitted ; 
they  undergo,  therefore,  no  further  expansion,  and  the  patient  ex- 
periences but  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  only  precaution  required 
may  be  that  the  patient  shall  wear  a  slightly  compressing  elastic  band, 
and  that  he  shall  make  no  extraordinary  muscular  efforts  with  the  af- 
fected member.  If,  however,  the  varix  steadily  increases,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  ligation  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  seat  of 
Injury. 

VariooM  AneaxiBm.     Byju—AiMarywauL  arterlam  inter  venamque,  (R.  O.) 

A  varicose  aneurism  may  be  defined  as  a  false  or  a  traumatic,  cir 
fumscribed  aneurism  associated  with  a  varicose  vein.  It  differs,  there- 
fore, from  an  aneurismal  varix,  in  that  a  false  aneurism  is  interposed 
between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  communicating  with  both. 

The  signs  which  denote  the  existence  of  this  accident  are  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  those  which  characterize  an  aneurismal  varix ;  but 
'u  most  cases  the  existence  of  two  distinct  tiunors  can  be  recognized. 
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one  superficial,  fusiform,  and  discolored,  evidently  continuous  with 
some  orie  of  the  venous  trunks,  and  emitting  a  vibratory  sound ;  the 
other  lying  deeper,  more  distinctly  circumscribed,  the  walls  of  which 
become  more  unyielding  in  proportion  as  the  tumor  increases  in  size, 
and  which  conveys  to  the  ear  a  blowing  or  bellows  somid. 

Treatment. — ^A  varicose  aneurism  is  seldom  cured  spontaneously. 

Owing,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
^-  ^-  the  aneurism  has  a  commu- 

nication with  both  the  vein 
and  the  artery,  none  of  those 
methods  of  operation  whose 
success  depends  upon  a  de- 
posit of  laminated  fibrin 
within  the  sac  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  artery  must  be 
ligated  both  above  and  below 
the  jK)int  of  lesion. 

A  doubt  will  sometimes 
remain  as  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  lesion;  but  if  the  surgeon  proceeds  with  caution,  and 
in  the  proper  manner,  this  uncertainty  wUl  soon  be  dispelled,  and 
will  cause  no  embarrassment. 

A  tourniquet,  or  manual  pressure,  being  applied  to  the  arterial  trunk 
supplying  the  tumor,  a  long  and  free  incision  must  be  made  over  the 
varix ;  the  varix  must  be  laid  open  with  equal  freedom,  and  while 
slight  pressure  is  made  upon  the  returning  venous  current  below  the 
varix,  the  cavity  must  be  thoroughly  emptied  of  blood  and  the  orifice 
of  communication  with  the  aneurism  sought  for.  Introducing  a  bent 
probe  into  the  suspected  orifice,  it  will  be  easily  determined  whether 
this  is  the  orifice  of  a  collateral  vein,  or  the  entrance  to  the  aneurismal 
sac.  If  it  is  the  latter  the  probe  will  move  freely  in  all  directions,  and 
upon  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  artery  a  jet  of  bright  arterial  blood 
will  be  thrown  out.  I  must  not  forget,  however,  to  remind  the  surgeon 
that  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  the  color 
of  the  arterial  blood  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  venous.  Guided 
by  a  grooved  director,  this  second  chamber  may  now  be  opened  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  the  communication  with  the  artery  sought 
for  at  its  base. 

If  the  aneurismal  tumor  is  small,  search  may  be  made  for  the  artery 
outside  of  the  sac  ;  but  if  it  has  attained  considerable  size  its  posterior 
walls  must  be  penetrated  on  either  side  of  the  open  orifice,  and  tlie 
ligatures  then  applied  from  the  interior  of  the  sac. 
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Sbction  3. — ^Lesions  of  Vens. 

WoundB  of  veins,  like  wounds  of  arteries,  may  be  divided  intc 
simple  incised,  lacerated  and  contused,  punctured,  longitudinal  and 
complete  transverse.  Their  walls  being  much  tliinner  than  the  walls 
of  arteries,  and  their  situation  being  for  the  most  part  more  super- 
ficial and  exposed,  they  are  much  more  liable  to  rupture  from 
contusion. 

That  the  blood  proceeds  from  a  vein  rather  than  from  an  artery  may 
be  easily  determined  when  the  wound  is  near  the  surface,  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  anatomy  of  the  parts,  by  actual  inspection  of  the  bleeding 
vessel,  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  flows  in  a  continuous  stream  and  not 
per  saltuffij  and  by  its  darker  color.  When,  however,  the  blood  flows 
from  a  deep-seated  vessel  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  arteries  of  some 
magnitude,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  determine  its  source.  The 
admixture  of  a  certain  amount  of  arterial  blood,  such  as  must  inevitji- 
bly  flow  from  the  track  of  a  wound  leading  to  a  deeply-seated  vein, 
may  render  it  more  bright  coloi^ed  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  blood 
issuing  from  a  wounded  artery  may  rise  to  the  surface  mingled  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  venous  blood.  Various  obstructions  may  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  blood  from  an  artery  in  jets  corresponding  to  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart ;  and  finally,  when  the  patient  is  fully  under  the 
influence  of  an  ansestlietic,  and  especially  if  the  anaesthesia  has  been 
continued  a  long  time,  the  color  of  the  blood  is  greatly  changed,  so  that 
in  many  cases  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  this  test  alone  from 
venous  blood.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  distal  extremity  of  a  completely  divided  artery  is  usually 
some  shades  darker  than  that  which  flows  from  the  proximal  ex- 
tremity, and  that  it  is  often  seen  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream. 

We  are  not  permitted,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  source  of  the  hcemorrhage ;  and  it  will  be  prudent  often  not 
to  act  hastily.  In  general  the  question  may  be  easily  decided,  but  in 
cases  of  doubt  we  may  sometimes  derive  valuable  aid  from  compressing 
on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound  the  main  arterial  trunk,  from  which 
the  bleeding  vessel  is  supposed  to  receive  its  supply.  If  the  haemor- 
rliage  is  controlled,  we  know  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  wound  of  an 
artery ;  but  if  it  is  increased,  it  becomes  almost  equally  certain  that  a 
vein  is  the  principal  source  of  the  haemorrhage.  In  major  amputa- 
tions, especially  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  continuance  of  a  free  and  somewhat  alarming  haem- 
orrhage after  the  main  arteries  have  been  tied,  but  which  ceases  inune- 
diately  when  the  tourniquet  is  removed. 

Veins,  when  completely  divided,  become  closed  by  the  contraction  of 
their  divided  extremities  and  by  the  formation  of  clots,  and  eventually 
by  cicatrization  of  the  tissues,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  we  have 
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described  as  occurrini^  in  arteries ;  but  the  contraction  of  the  coats  ie 
I'ery  niucli  lees  complete,  and  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  clot 
is  much  lees  i-egular.     Under  favorable  circumstances,  however,  their 
occlusion  ie  much  more  easily  effected,  and  their  final  cicatrization  ia 
equally  if  not  more  speedy  than  in  the  case  of  arteries.     In  the  case  of 
amall  vessels  the  closure  occurs  spontaneously  in  a  very  few  seconds,  or 
it  may  be  hastened  by  elevation  of  the  part  from  which  the  bleeding, 
takes  place,  by  applications  of  cold  water,  or  by  any  of  the  various  aa--* 
triugents ;  and  finally,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  bleeding  may  be 
certainly  and  effectively  arrested  by  nii^demte   compression.    In  the. 
exceptional  cases  to  which  we  have  refei-red,  the  ligature  may  be  re- 
qnirecL     TheiHS  is  an  impi-ession  among  surgeons,  which  has  long  been 
entertained,  that  tlie  closure  of  a  wound  in  a  vein  by  the  ligature  is. 
more  apt  to  be  followed  by  phlebitis  than  when  the  closure  is  effected 
by  other  means.     My  own  experience  has  furnished  me  with  no  proof 
of  the  correctness  of   this  impression,  although  I  have  appUed  the 
ligature  to  veins  in  a  great  many  cases.     Nevertheless  the  opinion  may 
be  sound,  and  it  wiU  be  proper  to  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
ligature  whenever  the  bleeding  can  be  controlled  with  equal  certainty 
by  other  means. 

A  punctured  wound,  involving  only  one  side  of  a  large  vein,  may  be 
closed  successfully  by  a  ligature  applied  amund  the  wounded  orifice, 
without  including  the  entire  circumfei-ence  of  the  vessel  TIiub,  for 
example,  it  has  ha)  ►[lened  recently  that  a  patient  was  admitted  into  one  i 
of  my  wards  at  Believue  Ilospital,  who,  being  insane,  had  cut  his  thniat, 
dindlug  the  la^}^lx  and  o&sophagus,  and,  as  subsequently  appeared, 
wounding  slightly  the  internal  jugular  vein,  but  the  wound  had  not 
penetrated  the  walls  completely.  On  the  following  day,  while  the 
patient  was  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  vein  gave  way  and  blood  was 
poured  out  rapidly,  tilling  the  trachea  and  threatening  suffocation.  Dr. 
W.  G,  Wylie,  my  house-surgeon,  promptly  removed  the  clots  with  a 
sponge,  and  having  detected  the  oritice  in  the  vessel,  he  was  able  to 
seize,  fii-st^  one  margin  with  a  tenaculum,  and  then  the  other,  and  having 
everted  both,  he  readily  applied  a  ligatui*e.  The  bleeding  did  not 
return,  and  when  the  patient  died,  two  or  three  days  later,  from  ex- 
haustion  consequent  chiefly  upon  his  refusal  to  take  food,  I  found  the 
ligature  still  in  place,  and  tlie  ivound  completely  closed. 

Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins. — This  accident  has  now  happened 
a  gi-eat  number  of  times  during  the  progress  of  surgical  opemtions.  The 
fij-st  recorded  example  was  in  the  practice  of  M,  Beauchesne,  in  181S, 
The  accident  occurred  during  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  patient  expiring  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes.  Since  then  it  is  reported  as  havincp  occun*ed  in  the  practice  of ' 
Mirault,  Clemot,  Koux,  Majendie,  Castara,  Dupuytron,  Delpech,  B6gin, 
B.  Cooper,  Erichsen,  Warren,  V.  Mott,  and  Stevens;  and  to  these 
examples  I  am  able  to  add  my  own  case,  recorded  in  the  section  of  Uug 
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volnine  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck ;  ^  and  also  the  case  of  death  from  the  same  cause  in  the  practice 
of  tlie  late  Professor  Alden  March,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  this  latter 
example,  also,  the  accident  occurred  while  removing  a  tumor  from  the 
neck,  and  when  the  operation  was  nearly  completed.  The  patient  died 
in  a  few  moments.  My  own  patient  was  saved.  In  the  section  of  this 
volume  just  referred  to,  I  have  explained  the  mamier  in  which  the  air, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  vein,  when,  in  the  last 
Btepe  of  the  operation,  the  tumor,  being  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of 
the  vein,  was  lifted,  thus  separating  the  outer  from  the  inner  wall,  and 
causing  an  opening  which  was  plainly  visible  during  the  moment  pre- 
ceding the  gush  of  blood. 

The  local  signs  which  indicate  the  admission  of  air  are  a  peculiar 
gurgling  sound,  in  my  own  case  resembling  the  sound  produced  by 
pouring  water  from  a  bottle.  It  is  described  by  others  as  hissing, 
sucking,  or  gurgling ;  and  bubbles  of  air  have  been  seen  escaping 
from  the  wound. 

The  constitutional  effects  are  sudden  prostration,  an  expression  of 
alarm  and  of  anxiety  in  the  countenance,  embarrassed  respiration, 
violent  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  followed  speedily  by  great 
feebleness  of  action.  Under  the  ear  there  may  be  observed  also,  some- 
times, a  churning  noise  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
"  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  perceives,"  says  Gant,  "  a  peculiar  bub- 
bling, thrilling,  rasping  sensation,  produced  by  tlie  air  and  blood  .being 
whipped  together  within  the  ventricle."  When  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitt^  is  small,  the  patient  may  rally  and  recover ;  but  if  it  is  more 
considerable,  death  soon  takes  place  during  a  convulsive  struggle,  or 
while  in  a  condition  resembling  syncope.  Some  who  have  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  have  subsequently  died  from  pneumonia. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  supposed  to  be  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  obstructing  especially  the 
capillaries,  and  thus  arresting  both  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation. 
The  heart's  action  generally  continues  for  some  time  after  respiration 
has  ceased. 

The  conditions  or  circumstances  which  are  thought  to  predispose  to 
the  admission  of  air  into  veins  during  an  operation  are  the  f oUcjwing : 
Incision  of  a  large  vein  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in 
the  lower  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  where  these  vessels  experience 
a  reflex  pulsation.  Canalization  of  a  vein,  in  consequence  of  a  thicken- 
ing of  its  coats  by  morbid  deposits,  or  in  consequence  of  fibrinous  in- 
filtrations into  the  adjacent  tissues,  or  owing  to  its  being  more  or  lesh 
embedded  in  a  solid  tumor ;  either  of  which  circumstances  convert  the 
vessel  into  a  rigid,  uncoUapsing  tube.  Attachment  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  vein  to  the  base  of  the  tumor,  so  that  in  lifting  the  latter  the  two 
walls  of  the  vein  become  drawn  asunder,  and  collapse  is  prevented  when 
Jie  blood  escapes.    Traction  made  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  vein  by 
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the  forcepfl,  or  by  tension  of  the  overlying  Btnicturcs,  or  a  deep  inspi 
ration  made  at  the  moment  of  dividing  the  vessel,  may  accomplish  Uie 
same  result. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  serious  accident  the  sur- 
getm  should  avoid,  if  possible,  the  wounding  of  large  veins  near  the 
trunk,  and  especially  in  the  neck  or  subclavian  region ;  the  parts  should 
be  kept  as  much  relaxed  as  is  consistent  with  the  safe  or  convenient  per- 
formance of  the  operation  ;  when  a  tumor  is  lifted  for  the  puqK)se  of 
dividing  its  attachments  at  its  base,  the  relations  of  important  veins 
should  be  carefully  studied  before  the  incisions  are  made;  finally, 
when  dissecting  in  certain  regions,  whenever  practicable,  pressure 
sliould  be  made  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound. 

Varlcoia  Veini,--S3rn-  Varices,  (R.  O.) ;  Phlebectasii. 

All  portions  of  the  venous  system  are  liable  to  varicose  enlargement, 
but  varicosities  occur  much  more  frequently  in  certain  veins  than  in 
othei-s  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  suj^erficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremities, 
especially  in  the  vena  saphena  interna;  in  the  left  s^^rmatic  veins, 
constituting  varicocele  ;  and  in  the  inferior  hcemorrhoidal  veins,  consti- 
tuting hajmorrhoids.  Superficial  veins  are  more  often  thus  affected 
than  dcejvseated  veins ;  of  tlie  latter,  dilatations  have  been  observed 
nn>st  frequently  in  the  internal  jugular,  the  vena  azygos,  and  in  the 
veins,  of  the  prostate  gland.  Occasionally  venous  dilatations  are  ob- 
served simultaneously  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — 'WTien  the  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremities 
become  varicose,  the  greatest  dilatation  is  usually  observed  along  the 
coui*se  of  the  internal  saphena  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee; 
the  dilatation  extending  downwai-ds  with  increasing  ramifications,  and 
terminating  ujx)n  the  top  of  the  foot  in  a  leash  of  vessels ;  in  some 
cases  the  dilatation  extends  upwards  also,  along  the  thigh,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  point  where  the  saphena  enters  the  crural  canal.  The 
condition  of  these  vessels  is  more  apparent  when  the  jyatient  is  in  the 
erect  p^^sture ;  and  it  will  then  be  observed  that  the  dilatation  is  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  presenting  at  certain  points  knob-like  pn>jections, 
which  are  found  to  corresp<.)nd,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  situations  of 
the  valves ;  they  are  also  usually  elongated,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  lie  here  and  there  in  tortuous  folds ;  to  the  finger  they  feel  less 
Ci^mpressible  than  veins  in  a  uonnal  condition,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  quite  hard,  and  perhaps  tender  to  the  touch,  indicating  coagulation 
of  the  contents,  and  the  coexistence  of  a  niiKlerate  phlebitis. 

Patients  with  varices  in  their  lower  extremities  exj>erience  often  a 
sense  of  fulness  or  of  weight  wliile  standing,  and  sometimes  sensations 
of  numbness  or  of  actmd  (>ain.  Eventnally  also,  especially  in  the  case 
of  old  j>e^>ple  and  amemio  women,  the  lower  extremities  become  oedem- 
fttous.    But  one  of  the  most  serious  and,  unfortunately,  not  infrequent 
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results  of  varicose  veins  in  the  leg  is  the  "  varicose  nicer."  At  first  the 
skin  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  limb,  and  generally  near  the  ankle,  assumes 
a  leaden  or  coppery  hue ;  slight  vesications  then  occur,  sometimes  ac- 
c«anpanied  with  eczema,  and  finally  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer  is  formed 
wliich  is  prone  to  extend,  and  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  In 
rare  examples  one  of  the  veins  is  suddenly  ruptured  during  some  vio 
lent  effort ;  an  accident  which  may  happen  even  before  ulceration  has 
taken  place. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  varix  in  veins  are  general  or  predisposing, 
and  loeaL  The  most  constant  predisposing  cause  is  age,  since  this  con- 
dition is  almost  never  seen  in  infancy  or  childhood,  rarely  in  early  man- 
hood, but  very  frequently  in  middle  and  advanced  life.  It  is  more  com- 
m«.»u  in  women  than  in  men.  Habitual  intemperance,  inducing  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  and  feebleness  of  the  system,  and  probably  whatever 
tends  to  impoverish  the  blood  and  impair  the  tone  of  the  system,  are 
ali?o  equally  predisposing  causes.  In  some  cases  of  general  varix  the 
condition  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  whole  circulatory  and  organic  nervous 
systems,  appears  to  be  especially  responsible. 

The  local  causes  are  whatever  obstructs  or  offers  an  impediment  ta 
tlje  free  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  ;  as,  for  example,  stand- 
111^:  for  a  long  time  or  excessive  walking,  wearing  gartei*s,  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus,  enlargements  of  the  spleen  and  especially  of  the 
liver,  abdominal  tumors  of  any  kind,  fffical  accumulations  in  the  rectmn, 
and  violent  muscular  exertions,  which  latter  operate  by  compressing 
the  veins  and  causing  a  sudden  retrocession  of  their  contents. 

Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Veins. — The  veins  are  sometimes 
simply  dilated,  or  the  dilatation  may  be  accompanied  by  an  actual  hy- 
|>ertropliy  or  thickening  of  the  walls,  and  especially  of  the  outer  or 
tibnius  sheath.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  dilatation  is  accompanied 
with  marked  attenuation  of  all  the  coats ;  the  transvei'se  fibres  of  the 
middle  coat  become  separated  at  certain  points,  and  the  internal  mem- 
brane is  permitted  to  press  outwards,  fonning  thus  irregular  projec- 
tions u{x.)n  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  in  some  eases  considerable  pouches 
exceeding  in  size  the  diameter  of  the  original  vein ;  these  pouch-like 
pn>f rusions  are  found  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  valves.  The 
inner  coat  presents  after  a  time  longitudinal  striie  or  fissures;  the 
valves  are  attenuated,  stretched  asunder,  and  often  rent,  affording  little 
or  no  8ui)port  to  the  column  of  blood  above.  While  these  changes  are 
in  jjp'jjrix'ss  the  veins  increase  in  length  in  an  equal  proix)rtion  to  their 
in'Toa.se  in  diameter,  so  that  they  assume  a  tortuous  coui-se,  and  even 
Dccome  convoluted  upon  themselves.  Occasionally  the  veins  furnish 
evidence  that  they  have  been  the  seats  of  inflammatory  action,  and 
the  bloou,  coagulated  and  mingled  with  fibrin,  blocks  up  the  channel 
comi>letely. 

Phlebollths,  or  small  concretions  of  fibrin  and  other  elements  of 
the  blood,  are  occasionally  found  in  varicose  veins.     I  have  met  with 
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them  several  times  in  varices  of  the  legs ;  and  recendy  I  have  seen  a 
case  in  which  the  presence  of  a  "  vein  stone "  caused  so  much  incon- 
venience as  to  render  its  extirpation  necessary.  They  seldom,  however, 
'attain  a  size  larger  tlian  a  pea,  and  tliey  usually  occasion  very  little  or 
no  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — ^Varicose  veins  which  do  not  occasion  serious  incon- 
venience, in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  be  situated,  do  not  de 
mand  or  j  ustify  operative  interference.  Veins  are  probably  under  all  cir- 
cumstances more  liable  to  diffuse  inflammation  than  arteries,  but  it  would 
seem  that  when  in  a  state  of  varicosity  this  predisposition  is  notably  in- 
creased. The  accidents  resulting  from  attempts  to  obliterate  veins  are 
not,  according  to  my  experience,  frequent,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  com- 
mon to  admonish  us  not  to  make  the  attempt  except  where  there  is 
some  urgent  necessity. 

In  the  case  of  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  having  as  far 
as  possible  ascertained  and  removed  the  existing  causes,  we  ought  to 
give  support  to  the  vessels  by  a  well-adjusted  roller,  or  by  an  elastic  oi 
laced  stocking.  The  latter,  especially,  will  often  afford  to  the  patient 
great  comfort 

Tlie  operations  which  have  been  suggested  and  practised  for  & 
radical  cure  of  varices  are  numerous ;  but  they  have  all  one  common 
pur})ose,  namely  the  obliteration  of  the  veins.  Mr.  Travers  and  others 
affinn  that  veins  which  have  been  ligated  undergo  repair  ^vitllout  adhe* 
sive  inflammation.  It  matters  verj'  little,  however,  whether  this  state- 
ment can  be  sustained  or  not,  since  tlie  possibility  of  a  diffuse  phlebitis  is 
established,  and  this  result  is  equally  liable  to  ensue  whether  the  occlu- 
sion be  effected  by  pressui^e  made  by  means  of  metallic  clamps,  by  cau- 
terization, by  incision,  by  ligation,  by  electrolysis,  or  by  injection ;  but  of 
all  these  methods,  that  most  recently  suggested,  namely,  the  injection  of 
solutions  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  is  most  dangerous,  since,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  hazards  of  phlebitis,  it  adds  the  greater  danger  of  ad- 
mission of  irritating  fluids  into  the  circulation,  and  of  emlx)lism.  Al- 
ready the  operation  has  caused  death  by  one  or  both  of  these  latter  ac- 
cidents. It  is  probable,  also,  that  injection  is,  of  all  the  methods  hither- 
to proix)6ed,  the  least  reliable  for  a  permanent  occlusion  of  the  vessels. 

Tliere  is  an  apparent  necessity  for  a  further  remark  before  describing 
the  surgical  expedient  to  which  I  have  hitherto  in  most  cases  resorted, 
namely,  that  all  surgical  oj^erations  for  the  relief  of  varic^ose  veins 
in  tlie  extremities,  as  indeeii  in  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  can  be 
considered  only  as  palliatives.  They  seldom  or  never,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  extivniities,  effect  a  complete  or  radical  cure.  When- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  for  varices  of  tlie  legs,  so  large  a 
numl>erof  the  anastomosing  vessels  are  involved,  both  superficial  and  deep- 
seated,  that  the  obliteration  of  any  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
is  simply  impossible,  and  certainly  would  not  be  attempted  by  any  dis- 
creet siurgec  :i.    We  only  propose,  therefore,  to  arrest  the  current  of  blo<)d 
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f  hrongh  a  few  of  the  largest  and  most  troubleeome  vessels,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  condition  of  the  patient  thenceforward  more  comfortable. 

The  mode  of  procedure  which  I  have  hitherto  practised  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  patient  standing  erect  so  that  the  veins  may  become  con- 
epicnous,  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  moistened  with  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
the  situation  of  the  largest  is  marked  out,  and  these  are  generally  those 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  below  the  knee.  The  patient  is 
then  placed  in  the  horizontal  position,  a  vein  is  lifted  vtith  die  finger 
and  thumb,  and  a  pretty  large  needle  is  passed  imder  it,  carrying 
a  strong  silk  thread.  A  pledget  of  lint  is  now  laid  upon  the  integu- 
ment, over  the  vein,  and  the  ligature  is  tied  firmly  over  the  pledget  of 
lint,  including  of  course  the  vein  and  integument.  A  second  ligature 
is  passed  in  a  similar  manner  about  one  or  two  inches  from  the  first, 
and  tied  in  the  same  way.  These  ligatures  are  repeated,  in  most  cases, 
from  eight  to  ten  times,  including  all  of  tlie  most  prominent  vessels. 
A  large  poultice,  made  of  flaxseed,  is  then  applied  over  all  the  portions 
of  the  limb  through  which  ligatures  have  been  passed,  and  the  patient 
is  left  in  bed.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  poultices  are  removed 
and  the  limb  dressed  witli  simple  cerate,  but  the  decubitus  is  continued. 
The  ligatures  are  left  a  day  or  two  longer,  when  they  will  be  found  to 
have  made  their  way  out  through  the  vein  and  skin  by  ulceration,  or  if 
this  has  not  happened,  they  can  be  cut  and  removed.  It  is  not  prudent 
even  now  to  permit  the  patient  to  rise,  nor  for  a  few  days  later,  since- 
the  occlusion  of  the  veins  is  too  recent  to  render  it  certain  that  they 
will  not  reopen.  If  the  patient  remains  in  bed  three  weeks,  with  the 
limb  during  the  latter  portion  of  this  time  inclosed  in  a  roller  applied 
moderately  tight,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vessels  will  be  found  to 
have  become  obliterated,  and  tiiis  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  these  pre- 
cautions are  omitted ;  and  even  when  he  leaves  the  bed,  the  laced 
stocking  or  the  bandage  should  be  worn  for  some  time  al*^r,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  their  use  during  the  ren.  binder  of 
active  life. 

Inflammation  of  the  Veins.    Syn— -Fhlebitii,  (R.  O.) 

Cauaea — The  usual  local  causes  of  phlebitis  are  contusions,  lacera- 
tions, punctures,  or  incisions;  in  short,  all  injuries  and  lesions  of  veins 
are  liable  to  be  followed  by  iufiammation  of  their  coats,  but  in  most 
cases  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  parts  wliich 
have  BuflFered  injury,  and  is  too  insignificant  to  attract  attention  or  to 
demand  consideration.  In  other  and  exceptional  cases  the  persistence 
of  the  source  of  irritation,  the  foulness  of  the  wound  or  the  presence  of 
a  constitutional  dyscrasy,  such  perhaps  as  is  usually  present  in  cases  of 
er}'eipelas,  increases  the  activity  of  the  inflammation  and  encourages  its 
extension  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affectic>ny  ii^ 
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dependent  of  any  lesion  ;  as  from  exposnre  to  cold,  as  sequeloB  of 
fevers,  or  from  various  other  canses  affecting  the  general  system.  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  a  condition  of  varicosity  of  the  veins 
sometimes  induces  inflammation  of  their  coats.  From  whatever  cause 
idiopatliic  phlebitis  results,  it  is  most  freqnently  observed  in  the  veins 
uf  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  also  in  most  cases  self-limited  in  its 
character  and  seldom  entails  serious  consequences. 

Varieties  of  Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Veins. — Traimiatic 
inflammation  of  the  veins  has  been  divided  into  three  varieties;  namely, 
the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  and  the  diffuse. 

Adhesive  Phlebitis. — Guthrie  has  denied  the  existence  of  adhesive 
phlebitis.  There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  adho^ive  inflammation 
of  the  inner  coat  of  a  vein  is  a  rare  event,  but  tliere  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  it  never  occurs.  Adhesive  inflammation  of  the  two  outer 
coats  is  however  a  frequent  and  well-recognized  condition.  Wlien  super- 
ficial veins  are  the  seats  of  adhesive  inflammation,  they  feel  hard  and 
knobby,  the  enlargements  occurring  chiefly  in  the  situation  of  the 
valves ;  they  are  tender  to  the  touch,  and  tlie  overlying  tegumentary 
coverings,  having  become  involved  in  the  inflammatory  action,  assume 
often  a  reddish  or  a  reddish-purple  color.  When  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  alone  implicated,  a  moderate  oedema,  witli 
a  sense  of  weight,  accompanied  sometimes  with  a  degree  of  numbness 
and  occasional  pains,  constitute  the  remaining  local  phenomena.  Some 
general  febrile  disturbance  is  also  usually  present,  which  sustains  a 
pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  local  symptoms. 

In  case  of  adhesive  phlebitis  occuning  in  deep-seated  vessels,  as  for 
example  in  the  larger  pelvic  or  femoral  veins,  oftdema  of  the  limb  be- 
comes the  most  prominent,  as  it  is  usually  the  earliest  local  symptom; 
the  oedema  pervading  all  portions  of  the  areolar  structure,  and  causing 
great  and  universal  enlargement  of  both  the  leg  and  thigh.  The  sur- 
face assumes  a  marble-white  color  and  pits  deeply  under  pressure. 

Suppurative  Phlebitis. — This  term  is  employed  to  designate  a  con- 
dition which  might  properly  be  regarded  as  one  stage  or  variety  of  ad- 
hesive phlebitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  results  in  circumscribed 
suppuration ;  the  canal  of  the  vessel  becoming  closed  on  either  side  of 
a  coagulated  mass  of  blrK)d,  and  a  small  abscess  fonning,  in  most  cases 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  valves.  Venous  abscesses  thus 
formed  seldom  break  through  the  barriers  of  clot  and  adhesive  material 
which  nature  has  interposed,  or  empty  themselves  into  tlie  venous 
canals  ;  but,  like  abscesses  originating  in  other  structures,  they  usually 
approach  the  surface  of  the  integument,  in  which  direction  they  open 
spontaneously,  or  they  may  be  evacuated  by  the  knife. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  adhesive  plug  is  disorganized  or  givoe 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood,  and  that  series  of 
symptoms  is  then  likely  to  ensue  which  we  denominate  pyesmia.  The 
occurrence  of  this  grave  accident  is  usually  announced  by  the  sudden 
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accession  of  rigors,  bj"  a  feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  accompanied  with  nau- 
sea, prostratiou,  copious  sweats,  and  other  symptoms  of  purulent  infec- 
tion. "Whether  the  toxaemia  is  due  to  the  admission  of  pus-globules,  as 
such,  into  the  general  circulation,  or  to  the  admission  of  disintegrated 
or  gangrenous  fibrin,  or  of  other  elements  of  the  decomposed  blood,  is 
not  in  the  present  connection  a  matter  of  practical  importance ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  omit  its  discussion,  only  remarking  that  the  presence  of 
pus  in  the  blood  is  known  to  be  a  rare  event,  and  that  most  recent 
writers  upon  this  subject  are  disposed  to  deny  its  agency  in  the  produc 
tioii  of  pyiemia. 

Diffuse  Phlebitis. — Diffuse  phlebitis  bears  the  same  analogy  to  adhe- 
sive phlebitis  that  erj'sipelatous  inflammation  of  other  structures  does  to 
acute  phlegmon.  It  occurs  most  often  in  persons  suffering  under  ca- 
chexia, or  whose  constitutional  vigor  is  in  some  way  greatly  impaired. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action 
along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  unaccompanied  with  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  so  that  tlie  veins  seldom  have  the  cord-like  feel  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  adhesive  variety.  The  general  symptoms  are  early 
announced,  and  are  of  a  grave  character ;  such  as  a  feeble,  fluttering 
pulse,  a  bro\ni  and  dried  tongue,  total  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  diar- 
rhoea, and  delirium,  indicating  the  lowest  and  most  fatal  form  of  ataxic 
fever. 

Treatment. — In  all  the  forms  of  acute  phlebitis,  absolute  rest  in  the 
re<Miinbent  posture  must  be  enjoined.  0])en  and  suppurating  wounds , 
must  Ije  kept  clean,  and  treated  with  soothing  poultices  medicated  with 
carbolic  acid,  or  some  of  tlie  well-known  antiseptics.  Unless  the  tem- 
perature of  the  parts  affected  is  ])reternaturally  lowered,  or  the  general 
symptoms  indicate  great  prostration,  moderately  cool,  evaporating  lotions 
should  be  applied  constantly  over  the  course  of  the  affected  vessels.  In 
other  cases  warm  fomentations  may  be  preferred.  In  the  acute  and 
adhesive  forms  one  or  more  brisk  saline  cathartics  will  generally  prove 
ujrcf  ul ;  but  in  the  suppurative  form,  when  pysemia  is  announced,  and 
in  diffuse  phlebitis,  stimulants,  tonics,  and  nutrients  can  alone  be  re- 
lied upon  to  sustain  the  system  during  the  period  required  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  poison. 

Section  4. — Lesions  of  the  Ltmpiiatio  System. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatics.    Syn. — Lymphatitls  j  angoioleuoitls. 

Causes.— ^Lymphatitis  occurs  most  often  in  persons  of  a  strumous 
or  lymphatic  temperament;  but,  independently  of  any  cognizable  con- 
stitutional peculiarity,  certain  persons  seem  especially  prone  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatics  from  slight  provocations.  A  trifling  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  foot  or  toes  may  cause  an  inflammation  which  will 
be  propagated  along  the  course  of  the  absorl^ents,  and  be  indicated  in 
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the  groin  by  a  ewelling  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
prick  of  a  pin,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  np<>n  the  fingers,  may  give 
rise  to  inflammatory  engorgements  of  the  axillarj'  glands.  In  a  large 
nnraher  of  the  cases  of  serionB  or  fatal  lymphatitiflj,  occasioned  by 
wounds  or  other  local  injnries,  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the 
original  lesions  were  of  the  most  simple  character;  such  as  a  wound  in 
the  integument  of  the  knee  made  by  a  small  carpet-tack,  or  the  punc- 
ture of  the  finger  by  a  pocket-knife.  It  seems  probable  that  in  these 
cases  the  imprisonment  of  a  small  amount  of  pus  or  of  decomjK>sed 
animal  structure,  and  as  a  consequence  a  genuine  septieffimia,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  fatal  results.  But  the  most  frequent 
examples  of  lymphatitis  are  from  wounds  w^hich  are  known  to  convey 
a  toxic  influence,  such  as  autopsy  woundsj  wounds  inflicted  by  venom- 
ous iusects,  serpentSj  etc. 

Symptoms. — Inflamed  lymphatics,  when  superficial,  present  a  red- 
dish-purple color,  not  unlike  that  which  indicates  the  coui^e  of  an  in- 
flamed vein ;  but  the  color  is  generally  more  inclined  to  purfile,  the 
lines  are  narrower,  more  numerous,  more  tortuous,  and  anastomosal 
more  freely.  Like  inflamed  veins,  they  may  feel  indurated  and  cord- 
like, but  they  are  easily  distinguished  in  that  they  are  much  smaller. 
The  oedema  is  usually  limited  to  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  when 
the  superficial  Ipnpliatics  alone  are  involved.  When  deep-seated 
lymphatics  are  inflamed  the  whole  limb  may  become  enlarged  and 
cjedematous,  as  in  cases  of  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  veins ; 
but  whichever  set  of  lymphatic  vessels  is  implicatedj  a  tegnmentaiy 
erysipelatous  blush  is  an  earlier  and  more  constant  attendant  than  in 
cases  of  phlebitis,  and  the  integument  presents  usually  a  more  brawny 
feel. 

Most  cases  of  l^^raphatitis  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in 
resolution,  leaving  often  a  certain  amount  of  indiu*ation  of  the  lymphat- 
ics, with  enlargement  and  iudaration  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands. 
Li  other  examples  tlie  inflammation  terminates  in  the  suppm-ation  of 
one  or  more  glands ;  and  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  it  is  either  the 
superficial  inguinal  or  the  axillary  which  suppurate.  More  rarely  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  themselves  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  what  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  veins, 
foi*ming,  in  the  case  of  the  eupei'ficial  vessels,  small  pustular  elevations 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  these  vessels,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
deeper  vessels  giving  rise  to  lai^r  and  sometimes  enormous  collections 
of  pus. 

Finally,  in  the  graver  examples,  the  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  which  are 
nearly  alw^ays  present  in  some  degree  in  all  cases,  assume  a  low  ady- 
namic character,  with  all  the  signs  of  pyoemic  infection. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  ti'eatment  is  generally  m  these  casefl 
of  primary  importance,  and  will  be  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the 
Bysteni,  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause^  and  the  symptoms  which  may 
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be  [  resent    When  these  latter  assume  an  adynamic  type  the  treatment 
can  only  be  sustaining. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  rest,  the  application  of  warm,  soothing 
f<»meiitations,  the  free  incision  and  debridement  of  strangulated  tissues, 
and  the  early  evacuation  of  purulent  or  gangi-enous  collections.  The 
importance  of  this  latter  indication  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  surgeon ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  pus  often  forms 
very  rapidly  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  brawny  skin,  through 
which  fluctuation  cannot  easily  be  detected,  there  should  be  instituted 
from  an  early  period  daily  and  careful  examinations,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  Unless  this  is  done,  extensive 
strangulation,  with  sphacelation  of  large  portions  of  the  limb,  is  likely 
to  bring  the  case  to  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatic  Qlanda.    Syn.  Adenitig. 

Allnsion  has  already  been  made,  when  speaking  of  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inflammation  of 
lymphatic  glands  fix)ra  slight  injuries  inflicted  upon  parts  quite  remote. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
morbid  material  has  been  conveyed  directly  to  the  glands  without  caus- 
ing any  inflammatory  disturbance  in  the  vessels  through  which  it  has 
been  transmitted.  This  happens  very  commonly  in  case  of  the  recep- 
tion of  syphilitic  virus,  and  in  many  examples  of  poisons  received  from 
dissection  wounds ;  but  in  a  majority  of  examples  in  which  the  virus 
(Kissesses  considerable  activity  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  primarily  af- 
fected, and  the  glands  only  become  finally  implicated  by  continuity  of 
structure.  In  either  case  the  virus,  or  materiea  morhi^  is  liable  to  be 
arrested  and  detained  in  the  glands,  causing  thereby  speedy  engorge- 
ment, and  provoking  not  unfrequently  suppuration,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  often  terminates  the  progress  of  the  inflammatory  action  towards 
those  blood-vessels  into  which  the  lymphatics  flnally  debouch.  These 
facts  afford  conclusive  evidence  that,  whatever  physiological  purpose 
the  lymphatic  glands  may  subserve,  they  occupy  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  their  relations  to  that  large  class  of  maladies  whose  existence 
is  dependent  upon  the  introduction  of  noxious  materials  into  the  blood. 
They  constitute  a  series  of  outward  defences  against  the  approach  of 
enemies  toward  the  citadel.  We  have  no  cause  for  regret,  therefore, 
when  the  contest  is  made  in  the  glands  and  suppuration  ensues,  since 
in  this  manner  we  may  hope  that  the  virus  will  be  thrust  out.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  the  suppuration  of  a  lymphatic  gland  does 
not  always  arrest  the  progress  of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  the  reception 
of  syphilitic  virus  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  a  genuine  chancre,  suppuration  of  a  gland  occasionally  ensues,  with- 
out ginng  to  the  patient  immunity  against  a  constitutional  infection ; 
<uid  in  other  cases  of  inflammation  of  these  vessels  due  to  traumatic  i>i 
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other  causes,  one  gland  after  another  yields  to  the  suppurative  acticn, 
and  the  general  system  derives  no  apparent  benefit  from  the  depuratioa 
In  some  of  these  cases  protection  is  not  gained  by  the  suppuiution,  be 
cause,  although  the  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  a  pretty  active  infiamma- 
tion,  the  pus  may  have  formed  only  in  the  connective  tissue  wholly  out- 
side of  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  compose  in  part,  if  not  altogether, 
the  proper  gland  structure.  In  other  cases  the  poison  is  too  subtle  or 
too  virulent  to  be  thus  arrested ;  and  in  still  other  cases  the  engorge- 
ment and  suppuration  of  the  glands  are  only  indications  of  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  \irus,  the  suppuration  representing  a  retroactive 
influence. 

Treatment. — Whenever  the  inflammation  is  due  to  some  purely 
local  cause,  such  as  an  unhealthy  or  foul  sore,  or  a  fragment  of  dead 
bone,  or  other  foreign  and  irritating  substance  at  the  seat  of  primary  le- 
sion, attention  must  first  of  all  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  these  palpable 
sources  of  disturbance.  Most  often  the  inflamed  gland  is  situated  at 
some  point  in  the  extremities  where  flexion  and  extension  are  the  most 
free,  as  for  example  in  the  groin  or  axilla,  and  the  patient  scarcely 
needs  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  importance  of  rest  in  securing  an  abate- 
ment or  retardation  of  the  inflammatory  action.  As  local  applications, 
waiTU  and  emollient  poultices,  or  dressings  of  simple  cei'ate,  are  in  most 
cases  useful  and  appropriate. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  application  of  blisters,  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  of  other  external  stimulants,  or  as  they  ai'e  generally  des- 
ignated "  absorbents  "  and  "  discutients,"  has  in  many  instances  greatly 
aggravated  the  local  inflammation,  and  in  a  manner  so  palpable  as  to 
leave  no  possible  room  for  doubt ;  on  the  other  hand  I  have  never  had 
any  evidence  worthy  of  acceptance  that  these  agents  have  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  dispersed  these  swellings.  I  would  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  call  in  question  their  efiicacy,  and  especially  the  efiicacy 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  so  much  employed  in  these  and  all  otlier 
varieties  of  tumefactions,  when  a  placebo  is  required  to  amuse  the 
patient  until  nature  effects  the  cure,  or  until  the  diagnosis  is  better 
made  out,  except  that  their  application  to  inflamed  lymphatic  glands 
is  in  most  cases  an  act  of  cruelty  whicli  the  su])po6ed  exigency  does 
not  justify. 

Crushing  and  continued  pressure  as  a  means  of  removing  acute  glan- 
dular engorgements,  more  mischievous  even  than  vesicants  or  discu- 
tients, have  probably  done  less  harm,  inasmuch  as  they  were  received 
with  more  distrust,  and  have  met  with  a  more  speedy  judgment  and 
condemnation. 

When  pus  has  formed  it  should  be  early  evacuated  in  order  to  abridge 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  pus 
into  the  adjacent  areolar  tissue. 

The  appropriate  constitutional  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  reg^ 
nlation  of  the  diet,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  a  single  saline  cathartiC| 
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except  in  so  fax  as  the  affection  depends  upon  a  peculiar  dyscitisy, 
or  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  poison  in  the  bloixi.  A  consider- 
ation of  these  latter  conditions  is  reserved  for  other  portions  of  thin 
treatise. 


CHAPTEE  XY. 

ANEURISM. 
Syn. — ^Anemysma,  (R.  O.)     True  Anenzlsm. 
Sbotion  1. — General  Consdderations. 

SuRoiCAL  writers  have  not  agreed  in  their  classification  and  nomen- 
clature of  aneurisms.  I  shall  adopt  the  method  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  follow  in  my  teaching,  as  being  that  which  appears  to 
me  most  natural,  and  to  possess  the  most  clinical  value. 

A  true  aneurism  is  a  blood-sac  or  tumor  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  which  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  artery.  Hereafter  the  term  "  aneurism  "  will  be 
employed  exclusively  to  denote  this  condition. 

Cirsoid  aneurisms,  so  called,  are  not  included  under  this  definition. 
Although  they,  like  aneurisms,  are  formed  of  expanded  arterial  tunics, 
tliey  differ  in  so  many  points  relating  to  their  pathology,  history, 
symptoms,  and  treatment,  that  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  treat  of 
them  under  the  head  of  "  vascular  tumors,"  and  in  especial  comiection 
with  *'  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,"  to  which  latter  they  seem  to  bear  the 
clctsest  relationship. 

All  Important  practical  division  of  aneurisms  ia  into  fusiform  or  tu- 
bular, and  sacculated;  to  which  some  writers  have  added  dissecting. 

Causes. — Aneurism  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
tliirty  and  fifty  years,  less  often  in  advanced  life,  and  still  less  often  in 
childhood  and  infancy.  Males  are  more  subject  to  aneurisms  than 
females.  Syphilitic,  gouty,  and  rheumatic  diatheses,  with  the  habitual 
use  of  alc<iholic  stimulants,  are  also  regarded  as  predisposing  causes. 

The  remote  predisposing  causes  above  enumerated  give  rise  to  certain 
ilegenerations  of  the  arterial  tunics ;  which  degenerations  diminish  the 
elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  vessels,  lessen  their  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  and  thus  it  happens  that  these  latter 
l>ec<jme  in  tlieir  turn  direct  predisposing  causes. 

Atheroma  is,  in  most  cases,  the  primary  pathological  condition  which 
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tenninates  in  arterial  lesion.  Its  origin  is  not  detei  mined.  It  if 
believed,  however,  to  be  a  deposit  from  arterial  blood,  or  from  blood 
actively  oxygenated.  At  first  it  may  be  observed  as  slightly  colored  of 
bufFy  patches  or  striae  upon  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery,  thin,  soft,  and 
shining.  It  is  most  often  met  with  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  first  diverging  branches. 

Successive  layers  of  atheroma  give  additional  thickness,  breadth,  and 
firmness  to  the  deposit ;  its  color  deepens,  and  its  attachment  to  the  inner 
coat  becomes  more  intimate.  Up  to  this  point  it  appears  to  be  a  vital 
process  of  re-enforcement.  Then  commence  the  processes  of  degenera- 
tion :  the  middle  and  outer  coats  atrophy,  and  in  some  cases  receive 
molecular  deposits  of  fat-globules;  the  inner  coat  disappears  in  the 
atheroma ;  fatty  degeneration  commences  in  the  interior  of  the  consoli- 
dated mass,  and  extends  toward  the  inner  surface ;  a  lesion  is  soon 
established,  the  impact  of  the  blood  washes  away  the  detritus,  and  a 
sacculated  aneurism  is  begun.  In  the  case  of  a  tubular  aneurism  the 
atheix)matous  deposits,  and  the  consequent  metamorphoses  and  degen- 
erations of  tissue,  are  less  localized,  so  that  a  diffused  expansion  precedes 
the  absolute  lesion  of  the  inner  coats. 

In  exceptional  cases,  instead  of  tlie  fatty  degeneration  of  the  athe- 
roma, as  above  described,  a  caitilaginous  or  calcareous  degeneration 
may  ensue,  or  these  several  processes  may  be  coincident. 

It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  the  softening  of  the  arterial  tunics, 
which  attends  certain  stages  of  arteritis,  is  one  of  the  efficient  causes  of 
aneurisms  following  contusions,  sprains,  and  some  other  local  injuries. 

Vidal  observes  that  an  ai'teiy  may  become  aneurismal  in  consequence 
of  its  being  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  adjacent  tissues ;  as  where, 
by  abnormal  distribution,  it  approaches  too  near  the  surface.  In  cases 
where  a  large  number  of  aneurisms  occur  in  the  same  individual,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  is  in  some  way  respon- 
sible. 

The  most  common  exciting  or  immediate  causes  are  contusions, 
strains,  and  violent  muscular  efforts. 

The  order  of  frequency  of  spontaneous  aneurisms  cannot  bo  stated 
very  absolutely ;  but  the  vessel  which  is  most  often  the  seat  of  aneu- 
rism is  the  aorta,  especially  the  ascending  portion ;  and  after  that  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  portions.  The  popliteal  artery  is  next  most 
liable,  then  the  femoral,  the  primitive  carotid,  the  innominata,  the  sub- 
clavian, the  axillary,  and  external  iliac.  They  occur  frequently  at 
points  of  greatest  flexure  in  the  course  of  an  artery,  or  where  lai^ 
branches  are  given  off,  indicating  the  effects  of  lorg-continued  and 
violent  impact  of  the  arterial  current. 
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Fig.  41. 


FoiilQnii  Aneurism.     83^^^— Aneurysma  Fusifbrme^  (R.  O.)    True  Anauriim,  of 
Brooa,    Holmes  and  others;  TubuUr}  Oylindroid. 

This  fonn  of  aneurism  occurs  most  frequeutly  in  the  aorta ;  next  in 
point  of   frequency  it   is  met  with 
iu  the  iliac  and  femoral  arteries.     It 
is  formed   by  a  dilatation  of  all  the 
ci«ts  of    the  artery;    the  coats  also 
fur  a  time  iiici*ease  in  thickness,  and 
the  whole    of    the    aflfected   jx)rtion 
of  the    artery    becomes    elongated. 
In  this    latter    respect   it  resembles 
tbe  "cirRoid     aneurism."     Occasion- 
ally some    pillion  of    an  originally 
fusiform  aneurism  gives  way  more  or 
less  completely,  and  a  sacculated  an- 
eurism is  8U|>eradded.    Wliile  an  an- 
eurism   i^etains    its  tubular   fonn   its 
progress  is  generally  slow,  and  its  ex- 
istence is   not  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  life  for  many  years  ; 
1)Ut  when  it  assumes  tlie  sacculated 
form,  by  lesion  of  one  or  more  of  its 
coats,  its  progress  is  more  raj^id. 


FuFdfonn  anenrinn  of   the  awrwuting  aorta, 
banting  into  the  pericardium. 


Secculated  Aneurism.    S3rn« — ^Aneurysma  Saoctilatiim,  (R.  O.) 

The  term  "  sacculated  "  is  applied  to  aneurisms  whose  form  is  oval 
round,  f>r  sac-like,  and  whose  mouth 
or  channel  of  communication  with  the 
arterj'  is  relatively  small.  It  may 
originate  directly  irom  an  arterj',  or 
it  may  spring  from  the  walls  of  a  f usi- 
fonn  aneurism,  in  the  manner  already 
deK^ril)od. 

It  is  jKissible  that  an  aneurism  may 
be  sacculated  without  a  lesion  of 
either  the  internal  or  middle  coats  of 
the  artcrj' ;  that  is,  like  the  fusiform 
aneurism,  it  may  be  formed  by  a  dila- 
tation of  all  the  coats.  This  condi- 
tiun,  however,  can  never  obtain  except 
in  the  case  of  small  aneurisms,  and 
even  in  these  cases  its  occurrence 
must  be  regarded  as  altogether  excep- 
tional. In  almost  all  cases  one  or 
both  of  the  internal  coats  have  given  ^"^^"^  ^^^°^- 
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way.  and  the  sac  is  composed  only  of  the  external  coat,  witli  sucli 
adventitious  coverings  as  a  certain  degree  of  inflammator}'  action  may 
have  provided. 

DiBsecting  Anenzism.    Ssrn- — Anenrysma  Z>is«ecan8,  (ZLO.) 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  accident  has  not  been  met  with  except  in 
the  aoita.  The  lesion  which  gives  rise  to  tlie  aneurism  occurs  most 
often  near  its  origin ;  but  it  has  been  found  as  low  as  the  bifurcation* 
A  rupture  of  the  internal  coat  takes  place,  allowing  the  blood  to  escape 
between  the  several  coats,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  now  drives  the 
blood  forward,  separating  the  tunics  until  at  some  point  sufficient  resist- 
ance is  encoimtered  to  cause  the  internal  coat  again  to  give  way,  when 
the  current  resumes  its  natural  channel.  The  length  of  the  abnormal 
channel  or  diverticulum  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a  few  inches.  1 
have  seen  it  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  with  several  secondary  open- 
ings. It  has  been  known  to  extend  to  the  axillary  and  popliteal  arto- 
ries.  Dr.  Peacock  observes  that  the  separation  always  takes  place  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  muscular 
coat  external. 

A  short  diverticulum  may  exist  several  years  without  giving  rise  to 
very  urgent  symptoms ;  indeed,  it  is  probably  seldom  a  cause  of  death, 
unless  the  artery  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  or  into  the 
areolar  tissiie. 

Struoture  of  Aneurisma. 

The  number  and  condition  of  the  coats  composing  the  walls  of  an 
aneurism  vrill  vary  according  as  it  belongs  to  one  or  another  of  t 
varieties  described. 

When  the  aneurism  is  composed  of  all  the  coats,  the  atlieromatous 
patches  will  generally  be  found  scattered  over  vainous  portions  of  the 
inner  wall ;  but  when  it  is  formed  only  of  the  outer  coat,  as  happens  in 
nearly  all  examples  of  sacculated  aneurisms,  no  such  appearance  of  the 
walls  CAu  be  observed. 

It  must  be  seen,  also,  that  fusiform  aneurisms,  lying  directly  in  the 
current  of  the  circulation,  cannot  detain  the  blood  sufficiently  to  cause 
a  separation  and  deposit  of  fibrin.  Sacculated  aneurisms,  on  the  other 
hand,  situated  in  some  sense  outside  of  the  direct  current,  receive  and 
detain  the  blood ;  as  a  result  of  which,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  which  it  undergoes  in  the  cyst,  the  fibrin  becomes  depos- 
ited in  concentric  layers;  so  that  while  the  aneurism  is  enlarging  in  its 
circumference,  its  capacity  for  receiving  blood  may  be  stationary,  or  it 
may  actually  diminish;  a  fact  which  suggests  die  method  in  which 
a  spontaneous  cure  has  sometimes  been  effected,  and  which  explains  the 
gradual  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  aneurismal  tumor  in  the  progress  of  its 
growth.    These  fibrinous  layers  are  observed  to  bo  whiter,  tougher, 
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and  more  distinctly  lamellated  near  the  circumference  of  the  bec.  As 
we  approach  the  centre  the  lamellae  are  more  loose  and  more  dis- 
colored, and  finally  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  blood-cloti 
which,  in  post-mortem  specimens,  usually  occupy  the  central  portion 
of  the  cavity. 

The  central  lamellfiB  are  usually  stratified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  through  the  sac.  No 
3uch  appearance,  however,  can  be  seen  in  the  outer  and  more  decolor- 
ized layeii;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  these  latter  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  plastic  eft'usions  from  the  coats  of  the  aueurismal  sac,  and 
not  as  fibrinous  deposits  from  the  blood.  Hence,  Broca  terms  the  outer 
fibrinous  lamellffi  "  active  "  clot,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  central 
and  softer  clot,  which  is  termed  ''passive."  The  latter  is  probably, 
most  often  but  not  always,  a  post-mortem  formation. 

Symptonui  and  DiagnosiB  of  AnenrlBiiu. 

In  the  case  of  external  aneurisms,  or  of  those  which  pertain  to  the 
extremities,  the  symptoms  are  usually  such  as  lead  to  prompt  recog- 
nition. It  will  be  proper,  always,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
dyscra*>y  in  the  system  predisposing  to  the  fatty  degenerations,  and  to 
examine  other  portions  of  the  body  for  atheroma  or  calcification  of 
arteries.  The  history,  also,  may  indicate  the  period  and  manner  of  its 
ori<?in. 

The  special  local  signs  are  those  of  a  tumor  situated  in  the  course 
of  an  artery  and  inseparable  from  it.  Tlie  fonn  of  the  tumor,  except 
in  cases  of  fusiform  aneurism,  is  oval  or  globular,  and  well  defined.  It 
is  slightly  compressible  and  elastic.  By  continual  and  pretty  firm  pres- 
sure, made  directly  upon  the  tumor,  its  size  maybe  sensibly  diminished. 
The  size  may  also  be  diminished  somewhat  by  elevation  of  the  limb, 
or  by  pressure  made  upon  the  artery  above  the  aneurism. 

The  most  pathognomonic  signs  of  an  aneurism  are,  however,  pulsa- 
tion and  bruit  The  pulsation  differs  essentially  from  that  caused  by  a 
solid  tumor  resting  upon  an  artery.  In  the  case  of  the  solid  tumor  it 
is  lifting,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
artery  to  the  centre  of  the  most  salient  point  of  the  tumor ;  while  in 
the  case  of  an  aneurism  it  is  expansive,  eccentric,  or  centrifugal,  being 
felt  with  almost  equal  force  upon  all  points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  tumor.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  a  tumor  situated 
over  a  large  artery,  the  strength  of  the  pulsation  is  usually  increased 
ill  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  while  for  reasons  already 
given  the  reverse  is  generally  true  of  aneurisms. 

The  bruit  or  murmur  accompanies  the  pulsation,  and  is  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  blood  upon  the  margins  of  the  opening  or  the 
nfiouth  of  the  sac,  and  upon  the  coagulated  or  fibrinated  contents,  and  by 
the  ricoolietting  and  tumult  of  the  blood  after  contact  with  the  walls  oi 
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the  sac.  Like  pulsation,  it  is  generally  more  distinct  in  recent  than  in 
old  aneurisms.  It  is  also  sometimes  rendei'ed  nioi-e  distinct  by  cleva* 
tion  of  the  limbj  when  the  sac  is  partially  eoiptied.  In  the  case  of 
large  aneurisms  we  frequently  observe  the  bruit  most  plainly  when  we 
place  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  ui>on  the  co\u*8e  of  tlie  artery  near 
whei'e  it  enters  or  emerges  £j*om  underneat-h  the  tumor*  The  bruit  ifl 
generally  louder  and  more  rasping  in  fusiform  than  in  sacculated 
aneurisms. 

The  s)'mptr)ni8  which  characterize  a  dissecting  aneurism  are  seldom 
sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a  diagnosis  during  life. 

Most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  advanced  life,  and  were  associated 
with  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  in  a  few  examples  the  occurrence  of  the 
primary  rent  has  been  announced  by  a  sudden  pain,  by  a  diminution 
of  pulsation  in  the  branches  of  the  ailery  affected  j  by  coldness,  and 
partial  loss  of  sensation  and  of  inotioiL  In  some  cases,  also,  tliere  has 
been  observed  characteristic  murmm-s. 

Other  symptoms  pertain  to  aneurism,  according  aa  it  is  situated  in 
one  or  another  portion  of  the  body,  and  according  to  its  size  and  com- 
plications;  but  these  are  in  most  eases  due  alone  to  pressure,  or  to 
encroaehmenta  upon  other  organs,  and  are  coumion  to  all  forms  of  mor- 
bid growths.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  special  signs  is  the 
luss  of  voice,  or  the  hoarseness  and  spasmodic  respirations  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
and  which  has,  in  some  cases  which  have  come  tmder  my  notice,  fur- 
nished the  earliest  i^easons  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  an  aneurism. 
In  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  inuominata  recently  presented  in  one  of 
my  wards  at  Bellevue,  death  was  plainly  due  to  a  spasm  of  the  rima 
glotHdis  caused  in  this  manner* 


Spootaneous  Cure  of  Anetariflms. 

A  Spontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  is  an  infrequent  event,  I  cannot 
pay  that  such  a  case  ever  came  under  my  notice,  but  numerous  well- 
attcMed  examples  am  recorded. 

The  si343ntaneous  cure  may  be  brought  about  in  several  ways.  The 
pressui*e  of  tlie  aiienrismal  tumor  itself  may  obstruct  the  entering  or 
emerging  arterial  current ;  a  fibrinous  clot  may  become  detached  and 
bltwk  the  artery  as  it  emerges  from  the  anemnsm  ;  the  aneurism  may 
inflame,  suppurate,  and  perhaps  slough  before  it  has  attained  sufficient 
size  to  cause  death  when  its  rupture  takes  place ;  but  by  neither  of 
these  processes  is  the  spontaneous  cure  mt^t  commonly  effected!  The 
usual  method  has  already  been  intimated  when  considering  the  forma- 
tion and  structure  of  an  aneurism.  The  cure  is  effected  in  most  cdfies 
by  the  */radiial  deposit  of  concentric  layers  of  fibrinated  "active** 
clot.  ^Nearly  all  sacculated  aneurisms  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a  sponta^ 
neoua  core  by  this  metliod,  but  unfortunately  all  tlie  cunditions  requi- 
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Bite  for  the  nniform  and  steady  deposit  of  the  active  clot  over  all 
points  of  the  circumference  of  the  sac,  and  for  its  maintenance  after 
the  deposit  has  taken  place,  are  so  seldom  present  that  a  spontaneonf 
core  bj  even  this  method  rarely  occurs,  and  can  seldom  be  anticipated 
or  hoped  for. 

Treatmtnt  of  Anaiirism  in  generaL 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  may  be  either  general  or  local.  Formerly, 
all  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurisms  were  regarded  as  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  local  treatment ;  but  during  the  last  half  century  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  surgery  that  even  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  aorta  have  been  successfully  treated  by  strictly  surgical 
means.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  visceral 
aneurisms  general  treatment  constitutes  the  only  available  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  reliable  resource.  In  most  external  aneurisms,  also, 
general  therapeutics  properly  applied  may  contribute  eventually  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  local  measures. 

General  Treatment — ^It  will  facilitate  our  understanding  of  the 
process  of  cure  by  constitutional  means,  and  greatly  simplify  our  for- 
mulas of  treatment,  if  we  premise  the  statement  that  our  purpose  is  to 
imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  process  by  which  a  spontaneous  cure  is 
most  often  effected ;  namely,  to  encourage  the  formation  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  active  fibrinous  clot  To  this  end  we  seek  to  diminish 
tlie  force  of  the  heart,  to  place  the  aneurismal  sac  at  rest  in  a  position 
best  suited  for  the  prevention  of  arterial  engorgement  and  centrifugal 
pressure,  and  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  blood  so  as  to  increase  its 
capacity  and  disposition  to  deposit  fibrin. 

First  in  point  of  importance  is  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture. 
Tlie  value  of  this  means  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  probable  that 
in  very  many  cases  of  reported  cures  by  internal  medication,  bleeding, 
etc.,  where  absolute  rest  was  also  enforced,  the  fortunate  result  was,  in 
fact,  mainly  due  to  the  latter. 

Bleeding  and  low  diet  constitute  the  essential  elements  in  the  treat- 
ment known  as  Valsalva's,  which  at  one  time  had  secured  for  itself  an 
unequalled  reputation.  As  often  happens,  the  disciples  of  this  method 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  did  their  master ;  a 
fact  which  will  admit  of  two  explanations :  either  the  disciples  possess 
less  faith  and  observe  less  rigidly  the  rules  and  conditions  of  success,  or 
tlie  works,  including  the  failures,  of  the  master  have  not  received  a 
faitlif  ul  record. 

Valsalva,  by  repeated  small  bleedings  and  a  descending  scale  of  diet, 
brought  his  patients  down  gradually  to  a  condition  of  such  extreme 
ansemia  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  raise  their  arms  in  bed ;  a  pro- 
cess well  calculated  to  abate  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  actually  diminish  the  amount  of  blood-corpuscles  and  of  alb\i 
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men,  while  the  amonnt  of  fibrin  in  the  circulation  mii^ht  not  be  een^blT 
diiniiikhed.  Tlie  jx^fitive  proportion  of  the  latter  being  therefore  in- 
creased, the  coagDlability  of  the  bliKMi  might  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  Experiments,  howe%'er,  do  not  show  that  these  results  are  nni- 
form,  and  it  is  far  from  being  established  that  we  can  by  this  method 
regulate  with  anj  degree  of  ceitainty  the  amonnt  of  fibrin  in  tlie  blood 
or  iusiire  its  increased  coagulability. 

Digitalis,  veratriun,  and  aconite  are  snfficiently  capable  of  controlling 
the  action  of  the  heart  to  suggest  their  employment  as  agents  in  tiie 
cure  of  aneurisms ;  but  they  are  all  tfxy  capricious  and  immanageable  to 
permit  their  employment  in  adequate  doses  and  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.  Notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  in  favor 
of  these  agents,  it  most  be  admitted  that  they  are  at  tlie  same  time  less 
efficient  and  more  liazardons  tba:i  the  method  of  Valsalva. 

Gallic  and  tannic  acids,  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  have  been  employed 
in  obedience  to  certain  chemical  theories,  but  they  have  hitherto  failed 
to  secure  for  themselves  such  a  reputation  as  would  entitle  them  to  a 
further  trial* 

Recently  a  number  of  cases  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurisms 
have  been  reported  as  cured,  and  others  as  having  been  sensibly  dimin- 
ished in  size  by  the  use  of  tlie  iodide  of  potassium  in  doses  varying  fn^m 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  daily,  and  continued  several  weeks  or  months. 
Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  reports  fifteen  cases  treated  by  this  method,  in 
twelve  of  which  there  was  a  sensible  abatement  of  the  size  of  the 
tumor,  and  several  wei-c  cured,  M*  Couillaud  has  had  a  einiilar  exjie- 
rieuce,  having,  by  tlie  use  of  tliis  agent,  in  one  case,  eft'ected  a  cure  of 
a  carotid  aneurism*  It  ^411  be  prudent  to  i-eserve  our  opinion  as  to  tlie 
value  of  this  method  until  it  has  received  the  confirmation  of  further 
experience. 

Local  Treatment. —  TTte  Ligature,  In  the  use  of  the  ligature  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism  several  modes  have  been  practised,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows :  first,  ligation  of  the  artery  close  above  and  below 
the  sac ;  second,  ligation  near  the  sac  but  only  on  its  cardiac  side ; 
third,  ligation  near  the  sac,  and  only  on  the  distal  side;  fourth, ligation 
of  the  artery  on  tlie  cardiac  side,  but  remote  from  the  sac* 

Each  of  these  several  methods  possess  ceitain  advantages  which 
authorize  their  c>cc?vsional  ad<*ption  ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cftses  of 
true  aneurism  only  the  last  of  the  four  is  at  the  present  time  employed. 

Ligation  of  th4^  Artery  dme  ahove  ami  hel^w  the  Sac — Methods  of 
AntfjUus. — This  was  the  method  of  operating  practised  by  ^tius,  Paul 
of  ^'Egina,  Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  by  mt)6t  of  the  older  surgeons.  It  was 
Tariously  modified  by  different  surgeons,  and  especially  by  Antyllus,  by 
whiise  name  the  method  is  usually  called.  The  operation  of  Antyllus ' 
was  as  f(^>llows :  Pressure  being  made  upon  the  artery  above  the  aneu- 
rism, to  control  as  far  as  possible  its  circulation,  the  tumor  was  then 
incised  freely,  the  clots  turned  out,  and  ligatures  applied  both  above  and 
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below  the  aneurism ;  subsequently,  when  the  ligatures  had  completely 
fre]jarHted,  the  aneurismal  tumor  itself,  or  whatever  of  it  might  remain, 
was  dissected  out. 

Xo  one  at  the  present  time  considers  it  necessary  to  remove  the  sac, 
but  in  other  respects  surgeons  occasionally  repeat  to-day  the  operation 
of  Antyllus.  It  is  almost  the  only  operation  practised  in  cases  of  trau- 
matic aneurisms,  as  has  already  been  shown ;  but  for  several  reasons  it 
is  c<:>n>iidered  inapplicable  to  true  aneurisms,  and  to  all  varieties  of 
spontaneous  aneurisms. 

Tlie  extensive  suppuration  which  inevitably  ensued  when  this  opera- 
tion was  practised,  in  the  case  of  large  spontaneous  aneurisms,  often 
proved  fatal ;  gangrene '  of  the  limb  was  a  frequent  result,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  intense  inflammation  which  was  apt  to  follow,  and, 
perhaps  not  unfrequently,  in  consequence  of  the  inclusion  of  impoi*tant 
veins  and  nenes  in  the  ligature,  which  could  not  easily  be  avoided ; 
and  finally,  the  most  vital  objection  to  the  operation  as  applied  to  spon- 
tane<:>us  aneurisms  was,  that  the  atheromatous  or  otherwise  diseased 
condition  of  the  arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism  rendered  a  sec- 
ondare' haemorrhage  almost  inevitable. 

In  the  case  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  however,  occurring  in  the  glu 
teal  region,  it  is  still  considered  by  many  surgeons  quite  as  safe  to  at- 
tempt the  application  of  the  ligature  in  the  wound  as  to  search  for  the 
internal  iliac.  Mr.  Syme  has  also  within  a  few  years  employed  this 
method  in  several  examples  of  spontaneous  axillary  aneurism,  with 
brilliant  success. 

Ligation  near  the  Sac  hut  only  on  its  Cardiac  Side.  Method  of 
Ami, — Ilaenng  occasion  to  treat  an  aneurism  in  a  missionary  of  the 
Levant,  Anel  applied,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1710,  a  ligature  to  the 
brachial  artery,  immediately  above  the  tumor  and  without  touching 
tlic  sac.  Velpeau  has  claimed  for  this  operation  that  it  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  subsequently  introduced  by  Hunter ;  but,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see.  Hunter  applied  his  ligature  remote  from  the  aneurism, 
while  Anel  tied  the  artery  indeed  without  the  sac,  but  yet  so  near  as  to 
exjKisc  the  patient  greatly  to  the  hazards  of  a  secondary  hcemorrhage. 
It  is  nr>w  well  understood  also  that  the  ensuing  pathological  changes 
ujKin  which  the  two  operations  rely  for  success  are  essentially  different. 

Ligation  near  the  Sao  and  oidy  on  the  Distal  Side.  Method  of 
Bnrjtdor, — Brasdor  was  the  first  to  formally  pi'opose  the  application  of 
tlie  ligature  in  certain  cases  at  some  point  below  the  aneurism ;  but 
Desclmni}>6  was  the  first  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  operation  is  seldom  successful ;  yet 
there  are  few  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  who  have  had  a  large  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  who  have  not  seen  cases  in  which 
this  operation  presented  the  only  surgical  alternative,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  ligature  is  concerned;  and  I  have  myself  seen  at  least  two  exam 
pies,  one  of  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  in  which  Bi-asdor'f 
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operation  has  accomplished  a  complete  euro.  Tlie  limit  of  its  appK- 
cation,  however,  is  to  those  c-ases  in  which,  o\nug  to  the  situation  of  the 
aneurism,  the  hgature  cannot  be  applied  according  to  the 
Pfg^43.  Hiinterian  method.  In  tlte  case  of  very  large  aneuri&ms 
it  is  questionable  also  whether  the  apphcatiou  of  the  lig- 
ature upon  the  distal  side  will  not  sometimes  endanger  a 
rupture  of  tlie  aneurismal  sac. 

Ligature  vp(m  the  Cardtae  Side  and  remote  from  ike 
Sdc.  Method  of  Hunter, — Hunter  made  his  first  opera- 
tion according  to  the  method  which  now  bears  his  name, 
in  Decemlier,  17S5.  The  ix>int  of  distmction  between  tlie 
operation  made  by  Anel,  seventy-six  years  before,  and  that 
now  for  the  fii'st  time  made  by  Hunter,  was  simply  that  in 
the  one  case  the  ligature  wa^s  applied  near,  and  in  tlie  other 
case  it  w*as  apphed  more  or  less  remote  from  the  aneurisuL 
By  this  apparently  in&ignificant  change  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  Hunter  intrtKluced  a  new  plan  of  ti'eatmeut, 
the  pnnciple  upon  which  its  success  depends  being  essen- 
tially different  fmm  that  of  any  other  mode  of  which 
mention  has  yet  l>een  made.  By  the  method  of  Anel,  for 
example,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ligature  to  suspend  en- 
tirely the  current  of  blood  through  the  aneurismal  sac,  and 
thus  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  clot.  By  the  IluiUerian 
methtwlj  the  ligature  being  applied  remote  frt)m  the  an- 
euri.sm,  the  intermediate  cullateral  circulation  at  once  es- 
tablishes a  feeble  current  below  the  ligatm*e,  and  the 
circulation  through  the  aneurismal  sac  is  not  suspended, 
but  only  retarded  ;  a  passive  clot  is  not  fornicd,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  it  is  formed  in  \q^  amount  than  l>y  Anel's  op- 
eration, while  the  sluggish  current  allows  and  encourages 
the  rai>id  defx^sit  of  librin,  and  the  c^msequent  formatiun 
of  what  is  termed  the  active  or  fibrinous  clnt.  It  is  in 
fact  an  imitation  of  the  process  liy  which  Nature  accom- 
plishes a  cure,  and  can  mure  properly  be  conqiared  to  the 
modern  method  of  cure  by  nit^derate  compression  made  at 
Some  point  on  the  cardiac  side  of  tlie  aneurism,  than  to 
The  Autbo^K  -^^11^1  s  mcthcid,  which  Yelpean,  Broca,  and  otlier  French 
Ancurum-NeecUo.   writcrs  clatm  to  be  identical  with  tliat  of  the  great  Engliish 

FuU  She.  ^  ^ 
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General InstTuoU>iiB  for  ligation  In  Aneuzlams,  according  to  the  Huntdriau  Method, 

The  instnmients  required  f<jr  tlio  ligation  of  arteries  in  continuity 
will  differ  according  to  the  i.M>int  selected  for  the  oj)erationj  the  depth  of 
the  incision,  and  other  c^ircumstances. 

lu  most  cases  a  knife,  u  pair  uf  aileiy  forceps,  a  couple  of  reti'actora, 
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and  an  ordinary  anenrism-needle,  armed  with  a  strong  thread  of  silk, 
are  all  that  is  required.  The  aneurism-needle  which  I  have  used  in 
nearly  all  my  operations  is  the  same  which  is  found  in  my  pocket-case, 
and  which  is  intended  also  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  strabismus  hook. 
The  shaft  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  handle,  and  the  distal  extremity  has  a 
rather  abrupt  and  short  curve.  The  large  curve  given  to  the  extremity 
of  most  aneurism-needles  rather  obstructs  than  facilitates  their  passage 
beneath  the  artery,  except  in  the  case  of  very  large  arteries.  I  have 
found  no  difBculty,  however,  when  using  my  own  instnmient,  in  apply- 
ing the  ligature  to  the  subclavian  artery  and  to  the  external  iliac.  A 
movable  extremity  is  only  required  in  the  case  of  arteries  very  deeply 
situated. 

American  surgeons  generally  use  the  aneurism-needle  invented  by 
Drs-  Parrish,  Hartshome,  and  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  still  further 
modified  by  Dr.  Mott,  and  which  is  known  as  the  ^^  American  aneu- 
zism-needle." 

Fig.  44. 
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AxnerloMi  Anenrinn-Needle. 


Ilaying  sometimes  experienced  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  American^. 
aneurism-needle  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  extremity  to  become 
loosened  and  turned  in  the  woimd,  a  medical  student,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  undertook  to  have  this  objection  remedied,  and  he  sub- 
sequently brought  to  me  from  Mr.  Tiemann  an  instrument  illustrated  by 
tlie  accompanying  woodcut,  and  which,  borrowing  the  suggestion  from 
M.  S^udn,  I  shall  call  the  movable  immovable  aneurism-needle. 
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Movable  Immovable  AneorUm-NeetUe. 


The  instrument  may  be  constructed  of  any  size  and  form,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  operator.    Like  the  American  needle,  it  is  composed  of 
two  sections ;  the  lower  or  curved  section  being  furnished  with  two 
14 
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eyes,  one  for  the  reception  of  the  h'gature,  and  the  other  for  the  re 
ception  of  the  hook  employed  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  lower 
section,  while  the  upper  end,  or  shaft,  is  being  unscrewed,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  lower  section,  with  the  ligature  attached. 
The  shaft  is  perforated  and  receives  a  steel  rod,  furnished  with  a  button- 
head  for  the  convenience  of  turning  it.  The  lower  end  of  the  steel 
rod  terminates  in  a  male  screw,  and  is  destined  to  work  in  a  female 
screw  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  section.  The  upper  section,  or 
shaft,  is  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  two  triangular  teeth,  and  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  lower  section  with  two  corresponding  triangular 
depressions. 

The  two  portions  being  adjusted  to  each  other,  the  screw  is  pro- 
jected, and  with  one  or  two  turas  effectually  looked.  After  the  pr)int 
of  the  needle  has  been  passed  beneath  the  arteiy,  and  while  it  is  held 
by  the  hook,  a  couple  of  reversed  turns  of  the  screw  again  disengages 
the  extremity. 

The  ligature  almost  universally  employed  by  surgeons  in  this  opera- 
tion is  a  strong  silk  thread,  of  the  size  generally  used  by  harness 
makers. 

The  following  simple  rules  of  procedure  given  by  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott,  after  an  almost  unequalled  experience  in  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
risms by  the  ligature,  comprise  nearly  all  that  needs  to  be  said.  My 
•own  not  very  limited  experience  confirms  the  value  of  the  principles 
he  atteiu2)te(l  with  so  much  clearness  and  emphasis  to  teach. 

"  AVe  would  advise  all  who  tie  large  arteries  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
after  the  edge  of  the  muscle  is  laid  bare,  which  is  the  auatomical  guide 
or  landmark  for  tlie  relative  situations  of  the  artery,  very  little  use 
shovld  he  inade  of  the  knife. 

"  With  his  fingei-s,  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  the  surgeon  can  rea- 
dily separate  the  parts  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  artery.  In  this  way  he 
will  1)0  much  less  troubled  with  tlie  oozing  of  blood,  from  cutting  the 
small  vessels,  and  thereby  better  enabled  to  see  the  principal  trunk 
more  distinctly. 

"With  the  parts  held  asunder  with  curved  spatulas,  the  surgeon 
now  seizes  the  filamentous  structure  \^4th  the  forceps,  and  raises  it  from 
the  artery.  He  then  cautiously  divides  the  structure  perpendicularly^ 
and  vj>on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  artery  only^  and  should  never 
dissect  or  use  the  cd^e  of  the  knife  on  the  sides  of  the  artery^  hut  inr 
trodace  the  handle  of  the  knife^  and  separate  the  structures  from  the 
artery  07i  each  side^  ordy  denuding  the  vessel  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
allow  the  hook  to  he  passed  around  it, 

"  Tliis  rule  we  believe  to  be  most  important,  as  by  using  the  edge  of 
the  knife  on  the  sides  of  the  artery  we  endanger  frequently  the  divi- 
sion of  branches,  as  most  of  them  are  given  off  laterally;  and  the  flow 
of  blood  when  they  are  divided,  obscures  and  interferes  very  much 
witli  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  tlie  operation. 
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"  Denuding  the  artery,  also,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  its  fila. 
mentoiis  stnictUre  must,  by  robbing  the  vessel  of  its  connecting  me- 
dia, always  be  adverse  to  the  salutary  changes  which  we  expect  from 
the   ligature."  * 

Wlien  introducing  the  ligature,  the  point  of  the  hook  must  always  be 
carried  between  the  artery  and  the  accompanying  vein,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  inclusion  of  the  latter.  One  ligature  is  sufficient  ;  and  as  a  rule  it 
is  ad\*isable  to  apply  this  near  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  made  in 
the  sheath.  Before  tying  the  artery  it  shoidd  be  lifted  slightly  with 
the  loop  of  the  ligature  in  order  to  make  sure  that  nothing  but  the 
artery  is  included.  Tlie  ligature  must  then  be  tied  firmly  upon  the 
artery,  and  one  end  being  cut  away,  the  other  must  be  left  hanging 
from  tlie  wound.  The  wound  is  now  to  be  closed  by  a  few  stitches,  if 
necessary,  or  by  short  and  narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Tlie 
limb  must  be  laid  in  an  easy,  horizontal  position,  surrounded  with 
masses  of  cotton  batting  to  encourage  warmth  and  circulation.  Under 
no  circumstances  ought  a  bandage  or  adhesive  strip  to  be  applied  which 
will  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  free  course  of  the  blood  through 
the  limb. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  instead  of  the  han- 
dle of  the  knife  or  the  fingers,  as  recommended  by  Mott,  somewhat 
blunt  instruments,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the 
tissues  where  it  is  inconvenient  or  unsafe  to  use  the  knife.  The  instru- 
ments, some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  woodcuts, , 
are  supported  by  firm  handles,  and  have  various  forms,  but  all  are 
more  or  less  flattened  at  the  extremities,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 


Fig.  47. 

Pig.  4a 

Fig.  49. 

Fit      View. 

Fig.  60. 


Side  View. 
InftTOxnents  for  Dry  Disseotioa. 


>  VdpeauU  Operative  Surgery,    First  Amer.  Ed.,  with  notes  by  Yalentme  Mott,  M.D. 
VoLa,  p.  301. 
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insinuated  between  the  filaments  of  are<jlar  or  muscular  tissues.  Tli€ 
handle  of  a  knife  is  not  always  of  an  appropriate  form  and  biec,  and  in 
xmng  it  the  enrgeon  exposes  his  hand  to  be  cut  by  the  blade.  The 
instnimeDte  which  I  have  substituted  may  be  appropriately  termed 
instniments  for  dry  direction. 

Recently,  Dr.  Howard,  of  thie  city,  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
prcifession  to  a  series  of  very  interesting  obsen^ations  and  experiments 
made  by  himself,  and  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  advantages 
o£  a  new  method  of  ligating  arteries  in  cases  of  aneurisms.* 

Dr.  Howard  believes  that  he  has  taken  one  step  farther  than  is 
reached  by  the  Hunteriau  method,  toward  an  imitation  of  the  process 
of  nature  in  die  closure  of  arteries;  in  fact,  that  by  this  method  h 
attained  directly  what  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  more  indirectly 
by  graduated  pressure.  He  speaks  of  his  new  metliod,  tlierefore,  as  a 
modification  of  "  indirect  pressure,"  and  as  only  a  "  substitute  "  when 
for  any  reason  the  latter  is  impracticable. 

His  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  A  medium-sized  silver  wire 
is  selected,  not  so  large  as  to  be  clumsy,  nor  so  small  as  to  cut.  With 
this  the  aneurism  needle  is  armed,  and  the  wire  is  passed  beneath  the 
artery,  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  sun^ounding  tissues  as  possible. 
In  his  earlier  experiments  be  applied  the  ligature,  as  is  usually  done, 
within  the  sheath,  but  later  experience  has  taught  him  that  it  is  better 
to  include  the  sheath,  since  by  this  method  the  nourishment  of  the 
arterial  coat  is  less  endangered,  and  the  absorption  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery  is  postponed  or  avoided. 

One  single  turn  of  die  wire  is  then  made  aa  in  the  first  step  of  an 
ordinary  knot,  and  with  the  index-fingers  tlie  l(X>p  is  slowly  tightened 
until,  by  the  abatement  of  the  pulsation  up(in  the  distal  side,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  force  of  the  current  is  sensibly  diminished*  The  ends 
of  the  wire  are  then  firmly  reversed  and  cut  off,  and  the  short  prt:)ject- 
ing  ends  turned  down.  The  wound  is  afterwards  closed  neatly,  and 
all  proper  measures  employed  to  secure  union  by  adhesion.  The 
histor}^  of  his  eases  shows  tliat  the  noose  of  wire  becomes  speedily 
encysted,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  remains  without  causing  any  future  ^ 
inconvenience. 

Notwithstanding  the  labor  which  Dr.  Howard  has  devoted  to  these' 
investigations,  and  the  care  which  he  has  taken  to  exclude  all  sources  of 
error,  it  would  be  premature  at  the  present  moment  tfj  pranounce  a  de 
ciied  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  his  procedure,  except,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  he  certainly  has  pi^esented  us  with  a  new  and  valuable  resource, 
which  would  seem  to  be  especially  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  it 
is  found  impracticable  to  apply  the  ligature  I'emote  from  the  aneurism. 


1  Treatment  of  Anmrum,  mth  MnperimenU  for  ths  Ctontre  of  AtierU*  hy  a  Nefd 
Method^  by  Benjjwnin  Howard,  A.M.,  M.D  ♦  late  ProfeBSior  of  CUnical  and  Operative 
Suigecy,  LQjig  Inlatid  Medical  OoUege.     Ptise  eaa^, 
A$$oeMti(m.,  1870. 
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Far  myaelf  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  method  as  not  so  much  a  substi- 
tote  for  indirect  pressm^  or  for  the  Hrmterian  operation,  as  for  the 
operation  of  Anel,  which  latter  has  hitherto  been  oar  principal  resource 
in  the  case  of  aneurisms  situated  along  the  borders  of  the  great  visceral 
ca\'itie6,  but  which  operations,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  explained, 
have  never  furnished  the  most  satisfactoiy  results. 

nr^atmant  of  AnenrisiiiB  by  Initnimental  Oompresslon. 

There  has  probably  been  no  period  of  time,  since  surgery  has  been  prac- 
tised as  an  art,  that  pressure  has  not  been  applied,  in  one  way  or  another, 
for  the  cure  of  aneurismal  tumors.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  practice,  or  to  notice  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  suggested  by  different  operators.  The  methods 
now  universally  adopted  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  imitations  of 
the  process  by  which  nature  most  often  effects  a  cure.  The  Hunterian 
method  of  applying  the  ligature  encourages  the  formation  of  the 
lamellated  or  active  fibrinous  clot,  but  it  may  and  sometimes  does  happen 
that  a  soft  or  passive  clot  is  formed  instead ;  a  result  which  endangers 
sloughing  of  the  tumor,  or  which,  to  say  the  least,  renders  the  cure  less 
probable.  We  have  seen  that  sloughing  with  secondary  haemorrhage 
are  the  chief  sources  of  mortality  in  the  operation  practised  first  by  Anel. 
3y  indirect  graduated  pressure,  applied  in  the  course  of  the  artery  sup- 
plying the  aneurismal  tumor,  the  force  of  which  pressure  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  abate  the  circulation  without  arresting  it  entirely,  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  sac,  and  for  a  permanent 
eore,  are  supposed  to  be  attained.  Indeed  it  is  observed  that  in  many 
cases  intermittent  pressure,  applied  at  short  intervals  and  for  only  a  brief 
period,  has  proved  sufficient  to  cause  a  moderate  fibrinous  deposit ;  and 
that,  the  process  having  been  once  begun,  it  has  continued  to  the  com- 
plete solidification  of  the  tumor,  without  further  surgical  interference. 

To  the  Dublin  surgeons,  Di-s.  Todd,  Hutton,  Tuffnel,  Carte,  and 
especially  to  Dr.  Bellingham,  we  are  indebted  for  this  important  addi- 
tion to  our  surgical  resources  in  the  case  of  aneurisms,  and  for  very 
much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  success 
in  this  and  in  other  methods  of  treatment  The  discovery  may  be  said 
to  date  from  about  the  year  1842. 

Most  of  the  cases  hitherto  reported  as  treated  by  this  method  were 
aneurisms  of  the  lower  extremities,  especially  popliteal  aneurisms.  I 
shall  therefore  explain  the  mode  of  applying  mechanical  pressure  in  a 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  reader  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  modifying  the  plan  of  procedure  to  suit  othei  examples. 

The  "  compressor  "  employed  in  these  cases  differs  from  the  ordinary 
tonmiqnet  in  not  being  allowed  to  press  upon  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  limb;  and  in  the  construction  or  duplication  of  the  pads  and 
screws.  sr»  that  the  direction,  point,  and  force  of  the  pressure  may  be 
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varied  iit  discretion  and  easily.  Carte  eniployB  an  inetniment  m  wliifli 
elastic  bands  aro  substituted  for  screws.  In  soHie  ca^es  surgeons  liave 
prefen-ed  to  employ  two  compi^essoi-s  at  the  sanie  tixne^  applit^d  at  dif* 
fei^ent  ixjints  in  the  courBe  of  the  artei'y,  in  order  that  by  their  alternate 
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i^laxation  and  tightening  tlie  elcin  may  be  relieved  from  the  effects  of  too 
long  continued  pres«»ure.  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  Pliiladelphia*  cm)>loyed  thi*ee, 
jjupptjrted  uiKin  a  wide,  long  concave  steel  plate^  and  which  were  reu- 
lered  adjustable  by  fenestiie  and  screws. 


Fig.sa. 


MAfm  Qomptv&KT. 


Before  applying  tlie  inetnnnent  the  hair  Bhonld  be  shaven  froTn  those 
]K>rtion6  {}{  the  liml)  %yhich  are  to  be  subjected  to  preBsui-e,  and  the  \dinle 
limb  should  be  carefully  bandaged  fi-om  the  tt>eii  upwaiHl,     "WTiere  the 
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hatidage  covers  the  aneurismal  tumor  a  soft  cotton  or  air  pad  should  be 
iiiteri>o6ed. 

PreBsure  must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  bone  ;  at  fii-st  pretty 
tirmly,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  required  to  cause  complete 
ari'est  of  the  circulation ;  and  then  it  must  be  gradually  slackened  imtil 
the  circulation  is  partially  re-established.  As  to  the  precise  amount  of 
pressure,  much  will  depend  upon  the  tolerance  of  the  patient,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  tumor  and  upon  the  limb.  When  it  becomes  quite  pain 
f  ul,  or  the  limb  grows  oedematous,  it  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  point  ol 
pressure  must  be  changed. 

The  period  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  cure  varies  fix>m  a 
few  hours  or  days  to  several  weeks  or  months.  The  average  period  of 
treatment  in  24  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  reported  by  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson as  having  been  cured,  was  19  days ;  one  of  these  cases,  however, 
was  under  treatment  eight  months.  But  in  the  99  cases  ccjllected  by 
Bnx:a,  the  average  period  of  successful  treatment  wap  only  15  days. 

The  ratio  of  success  has  varied  considerably  in  the  different  statis* 
tical  reports.  In  Ballingall's  report  of  25  cases,  made  in  1847,  most  of 
which  were  treated  in  Ii-eland,  there  was  but  one  failure.  No  similar 
success  has  been  recorded  by  any  other  surgeon.  Of  46  c*ases  of  popliteal 
aneurism  treated  by  pressure,  reported  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  22  were  fail- 
ures ;  but  in  a  later  report,  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  tliere  were 
only  14  failures  in  39  cases. 

It  is  believed  by  the  more  zealous  advocates  of  this  plan  tbat  the 
dangers  incurred  are  less  than  by  any  other;  that  tlie  cm^e,  when 
wrought,  will  be  on  the  average  as  speedy ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
c<  Mirages  collateral  circulation,  if  the  ligature  lias  finally  to  be  applied, 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  gangrene  of  the  limb. 

Possibly  tliis  may  be  all  true  as  stated,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  been  very  conclusively  proven.  Mr.  Syme  was  not  convinced 
tliat  C4:)mpression,  as  a  rule,  possessed  any  advantages  over  the  ligature; 
and  my  own  experience  convinces  me  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain 
a  remedy ;  and  that  it  is  in  most  cases  a  much  more  tedious  and  often 
u  very  painful  process.  Nor  is  it  so  free  from  danger  as  has  sometimes 
been  represented.  One  case  is  reported  in  the  Medical  Times  foi 
1S60,  in  which  the  pressure  caused  a  speedy  and  fatal  rupture  of  the 
eac  ;  and  other  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  life  of 
the  patient  seemed  to  be  endangered  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
tumor,  and  by  the  enormous  swelling  of  the  limb,  ensuing  upon  the 
u\i9?A  carefully  adjusted  pressure. 

Mr.  Holmes  thinks,  and  others  have  repeatedly  affirmed  the  same,  that 
pressure  in  almost  all  cases  places  the  disease  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions f«;)r  cure,  provided  the  ligature  has  finally  to  be  applied.  It  would 
seem  that,  in  so  far  as  pressure  tends  to  improve  the  collateral  circula- 
tion, this  statement  ought  to  be  true;  but  then  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
CM>njre{iti(>n  and  oedema  which  so  often  accompany  the  treatment,  that 
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the  liaib  ib  uot  always  placed  in  the  most  farorat>le  condition  for  the 
re&toration  of  collat43ml  t;ii*c illation  j  and  I  have  ta  relate  that,  in  one 
ini^tuiice  at  least,  after  a  fair  trial  of  coinprefision  during  several  weeks,  a 
resort  to  tlie  ligature  caused  gangrene  of  the  limb,  and  finally  the  death 
of  my  patient.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  making  an  opemtion,  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  Bome  account,  is  always  sensibly  increased  when  cne 
has  to  cut  through  tissues  already  infiltrated  and  swollen  with  inflam- 
matory effusions,  which  are  the  inevitable  I'esults  of  pi-eesm-e  made  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time, 

Tlie  cases  in  which  instrumental  pressure  especially  merits  a  trial 
are:  fii*st,  those  in  which  there  are  present  decided  cardiac  complica- 
tions ;  second,  those  in  which  the  simultaneous  or  consecutive  occur- 

nce  of  aneurisms  in  various  parts  of  the  body  indicates  general  athe- 
3ina ;  third,  all  cases  occurring  in  constitutions  greatly  enfeebled  f mm 
any  cause ;  and  fourth,  in  those  examples  in  which,  for  any  I'eason, 
the  ligatui-e  or  other  methods  are  inapplicable.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  aneurisms  occurring  in  the  popliteal  space,  or  at  any 
pctint  of  the  limb  below  the  middle  of  tlie  thigh. 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  a  brief  trial  of  this  method  in  any 
other  case  which  may  be  presented  ;  but  only  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  may  not  be  poseible  in  a  veiy  short  spjice  of  time  to 
initiate  the  process  of  defibrination  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  sae» 
after  which  the  process  may  continue  until  solidification  is  eft'ectod/ 

Treatment  of  Aneiuumfl  by  Digital  Oompretiion. 

According  to  his  own  statement,  Pi-of .  Yanzetti,  of  Padua,  employed 
digital  compression  in  the  treatment  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  at  the  hos- 
pital of  Karkof  in  Russia,  in  184G.  Pressure  was  continued  two  days, 
and  then  finding  this  measui'e  unsuccessful  he  resorted  to  the  ligature^ 
No  account  of  this  operation  was  published  until  1858. 

In  the  year  1S47  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  Professor  of  Surgerj'^  in  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  made  the  fii-st  successful  experiment  with  digital 
compression,  a  full  account  of  which  was  published  in  1848.' 

Dr.  Knight's  patient  was  a  mulatto  man,  aged  48*  A  popliteal  an- 
eurism Viad  existed  several  months,  and  was  of  very  large  size.  The  , 
limb  WH^  painful  and  cedematous.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  cure 
the  aneurism  by  instrmnental  pressure ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  variety 
of  instruments  were  employed  and  successively  laid  aside,  namely,  the 
"  hoop  tourniquet,"  the  *'  caliper-^^haped  instrument "  and  tlie  common 
tourniquet,  guarding,  in  the  latter  case,  against  the  pressor©  of  the 
strap  by  enclosing  the  limb  in  a  thick   case  of  scjle-leather.     How- 

*  Note. — Murray,  of  Newcastle-on-Tj^tie^  haa  cured  an  anenriffm  of  the  abdotninJil 
aorta  by  "  coDiplete'*  preasure,  made  on  the  cardiac  aide  during  five  hours^  the  patienl 
being  ansBiathefcized*  Moxon  and  Durham,  of  London,  were  equally  eucceasful  after 
ten  and  a  half  Hours'  compression ;  and  Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  hua  in  the  samo  way 
eared  an  aneurtam  of  the  external  iiiao  m  five  hours  and  a  h^. 

»  Tranmc  American  M^d,  Assoe.  lor  1848,  p.  100. 
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ever  often  the  poeition  of  the  pads  were  changed,  and  whatever  appa- 
ratoB  was  employed,  bo  much  pain  was  caused  that  it  invariably  had  tc 
be  suspended,  or  so  far  relaxed  within  an  hour  as  to  render  it  ineffi- 
cient. At  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days  of  persistent  efforts,  noth- 
ing had  been  accomplished,  and  Dr.  Knight,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  patient's  physician,  determined  to  try  "  manual  pressure."  To  ac- 
complish this  a  number  of  students  were  procured  from  the  medical 
class,  who  relieved  each  other  every  half  hour,  or  as  often  as  they  might 
experience  fatigue.  Pressure  made  by  the  thumb  or  fingers  upon  the 
artery  as  it  passed  over  the  pubes  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  and  this  was  directed  to  be  kept  up  as  near- 
ly continuously  as  possible.  No  pain  of  consequence  was  experienced 
during  the  first  five  or  six  hours,  nor  at  any  time  was  the  pain  such  that 
it  was  not  relieved  by  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  once  or  twice 
repeated.  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  pressure  was  suspended.  The 
temperature  of  the  limb  was  found  to  be  diminished,  and  its  size  sen- 
sibly reduced,  but  the  pulsation  of  the  tumor  returned  as  before.  At 
the  twentieth  hour,  upon  suspension  of  the  pressure,  pulsation  could  not 
be  felt  in  the  tibial  arteries,  but  no  other  changes  had  occurred.  Treat- 
ment was  resumed ;  and  forty  hours  after  pressure  had  first  been  ap- 
plied it  was  again  suspended,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tumor 
had  ceased  to  pulsate ;  it  was  reduced  one-third  in  size,  and  felt  firm 
under  direct  pressure.  Pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery  could  not  be 
felt  below  Hunter's  canal.  Several  anastamosing  branches,  and  espe- 
cially one  passing  over  the  inside  of  the  knee,  could  be  distinctly  felt 
eidar<red  and  pulsating.  No  farther  ti'eatment,  except  rest,  was  em- 
ployed, and  four  months  later  the  tumor  had  nearly  disappeared. 

I  have  given  a  report  of  this  case  somewhat  in  detail  because  it  illus- 
trates the  usual  history  of  successful  operations  by  the  method  of  digi- 
tal compression ;  and  because  some  writers  have  seen  fit  to  give  to 
Prof.  Vanzetti  the  credit  at  least  of  having  first  "  fixed  the  attention  of 
European  surgeons  "  to  the  value  of  this  method.  Vanzetti  did  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  publish  any  account  of  his  practice  until  ten  years  after 
Dr.  Knight's  case  was  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  Dr.  Knight's  case  was  published,  his 
example  was  followed  by  Drs.  Parker  and  Wood  of  this  city,  and  in 
the  succeeding  years  by  several  American  surgeons.  If  the  attention, 
therefore,  of  European  surgeons  was  not  sufficiently  called  to  the  value 
of  this  method  at  an  earlier  day  it  was  because  they  did  not  read  our 
journals,  and  did  not  know  what  was  being  done  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic    It  was  certainly  no  fault  of  ours. 

Free  from  many  of  the  objections  which  pertain  to  instrumental 
compression,  digital  compression  is  deserving  a  trial  in  almost  any  case 
of  aneurism  in  which  the  position  and  size  of  the  artery  will  permit 
•oflicient  piessnre  to  abate  sensibly  the  force  of  the  circulation. 
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Of  twenlj-tlirec  cases  treated  by  digital  compression,  collected  and 
tabulated  by  Dr,  S*  W,  Gruss,  of  Philadelphia/  fifteen  were  cured. 
Two  of  these  were  aiterio- venous*  In  two  cases  of  inguinal  aneiirisuig 
tlte  compi-ession  failed  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  pressure 
of  any  kind  cannot  be  made  effectively  above  the  pube^s. 

As  to  the  period  usually  uccupied  in  sucoe^ful  digital  compression, 
it  has  varied  from  a  few-  minutes  to  several  days,  Mr.  Hart  says  that 
in  a  record  of  19  cases  tlie  average  ])eriod  of  pressure  was  not  over  48^ 
houi-s,  spread,  however,  over  a  vai'iable  period  of  time,  owing  to  inter- 
missionB  of  the  pi*essm*e. 

Treatment  of  Aueurltmfl  by  Flexion* 

This  ingenious  and  simple  modification  of  pressure  applied  to  the 
cure  of  aneurisms  was  first  successfully  practised  by  Ernest  A.  Hart, 
Suj-geon  U)  the  West  London  IIospitaL*  It  has  been  found  applicable 
to  aneurisms  situated  in  the  popliteal  space,  and  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm.  Those  cases  are  best  suited  for  a  trial  of  fiexion  in  which  the 
aneurism  is  small  and  free  fiHjin  complications,  and  which  arise  from 
the  superficial  surface  of  the  artery. 

In  the  ca&e  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  a  bandage  is  applied  from  the 
toes  to  near  the  knee,  from  whence  it  is  passed  to  the  thigh,  and  the 
limb  is  thus  secm*ed  at  aii  acute  angle.  The  thigh  is  tlien  bent  upon 
tlie  pelvis,  and  the  knee  made  to  rest  upon  a  pillow.  If  the  amount  of 
flexion  necessai'y  to  obliterate  pulsation  in  the  tumor  causes  ranch 
pain,  as  I  have  seen  happen  in  some  cases  in  which  I  have  resorted  to 
this  method,  the  flexion  must  be  diuiimshcd  and  moderate  digital  or 
instrumental  pressure  may  be  employed  as  adjuvants* 

In  Mr.  Ilart^s  first  case  the  cure  was  complete  in  four  days;  but  in 
Bi<:>st  of  tliD  cases  reported,  a  longer  time  has  been  i-equired  for  success* 
f  ul  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Aneurisma  by  Maniptilatiozi. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  King's  College,  London,  attempted,  in  1852,  the 
cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian  artery  by  a  method  which 
he  terms  "  manipulation*"  The  mode  of  procedure  is  essentially  as 
follows :  The  tumor  is  compressed  by  the  hand  or  fingers  until  it^  fluid 
contenta  are  expelled,  and  then  the  walls  ai-e  forcibly  rubbed  tii>on  each 
other,  or  otherwise  forcibly  manipulated,  with  a  view  of  thrusting  some 
(x>rtion  of  its  fibrinous  clot  into  tlie  channel  of  the  emerging  artery^ 

This  method  has  nut  hitherto  met  with  much  favt»r  with  the  profes- 


» liorth  Am^,  Med-Chir.  Bmtw,  Jan.,  I860. 
*  London  Med^-Ohir,  Tram.^  toL  xlii.^  page  905 : 
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non,  uotwithstanding  that  several  successful  experiments  have  been 
reported,  including  the  very  satisfactory  case  of  femoral  aneurism  cured 
by  Dr.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati.'  The  force  required  to  dislodge  the 
fibrin  exposes  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  a  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  it 
is  not  possible  always  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  clot  in  the  direction 
of  other  channels  than  the  emerging  artery.  Esuiarck  reports  a  case  in. 
which  pressure  upon  an  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  caused  a  fatal 
embolism.  Mr.  Teale  relates  a  similar  case  in  which  the  fatal  result 
was  brought  about  by  repeated  manipulation  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  diagnosis. 

E^«n  Mr.  Ferguson's  success,  in  the  two  cases  reported  by  him,  was 
not  very  encouraging.  They  were  both  subclavian  aneurisms.  Tlie 
fir^t  was  only  partially  successful,  the  patient  dying  eight  months  later 
from  a  rupture  of  the  sac.  In  the  second  case  hemiplegia  immediately 
ensued  uprm  the  first  manipulation,  and  the  final  cure  took  place  at  so 
late  a  day  that  some  doubt  must  exist  as  to  whether  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  manipulation  alone.  It  must  be  stated,  moreover,  that 
in  Dr.  Blackman's  case  a  tourniquet  was  applied  above  the  aneurism 
after  the  manipulation  had  been  made. 

Treatment  of  Aneuriims  by  Ix^JectloiiB. 

This  method,  first  practised  by  Monteggia  in  1813,  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  clot  in  the  aneurisraal  sac  through  the  agency  of  certain  coagu- 
lating agents.  For  this  purpose  surgeons  have  suggested  acetate  of 
lead,  acetic  acid,  tannin,  and  several  other  vegetable  and  mineral  styp- 
tics, but  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  generally  received  tlie  preference. 
None  of  these  agents,  however,  are  capable  of  producing  anything 
more  than  a  soft  or  passive  clot. 

The  special  dangers  to  which  the  method  by  injection  is  liable  are 
displacement  of  the  clot,  with  all  the  grave  accidents  which  ordinarily 
ensue  upon  embolism,  infiammation,  suppuration,  with  gangrene  of  the 
sac  and  of  the  adjacent  structures. 

The  first  of  tliese  dangers  can  only  be  avoided  by  pressure  suflScient 
to  obliterate  the  arterial  canal,  made  both  above  and  below  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac.  The  second  must  continue  to  exist  until  a  coagulating 
agent  can  be  found  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  irritating. 

Treatment  of  Aneurigma  by  Qalvano-ponctare. 

Electricity,  in  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  always 
experienced  the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  public  favor,  and  in 
its  application  to  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  the  same  violent  changea 
of  opinion  may  be  observed.    For  the  latest  revival  of  its  reputation  we 

>  Wettern  Lancet,  June,  1857. 
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are  especially  indebted  to  the  suceeBs  and  writings  of  M.  Fetriqnin. 
Its  triumphs  are  to-daj  numerous.  Among  the  most  favorable  Btatisti- 
eal  results  are  those  collected  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Hamilton,  which  present 
forty-eight  cures  out  of  ninety  cases  in  which  galvauo-puncture  was 
employed.*  I  have  seen  it  employed  twice ;  once  in  the  case  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  once  in  a  femoral  aneurism ;  and 
in  each  instance  with  no  favorable  results.  The  latter  of  these  cases 
has  not  been  published,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  failures  are  unrecorded. 

There  is  another  view  of  tlie  subject  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight  in  determining  the  value  of  these  statistics.  The  cases  reported 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  examples  of  aneurisms  of  the  extremities, 
and  at  the  present  day  it  is  generally  admitted  that  such  aneurisms  are 
most  successfully  treated  by  the  ligature.  According  to  Keyes,  who, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  a  case  of  abdominal  aneurism  treated 
by  himself  by  galvano-puncture,  has  written  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
method  of  treating  aneurisms,  of  twenty-three  cases  of  aneurisms  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  treated  by  galvano-puncture  and  tabulated  by  Luigi 
Ciniselli,  only  six  are  reported  as  cured ;  of  these  six,  three  relapsed. 
No  repoits  were  received  from  the  remaining  three  at  a  later  period 
than  nine  and  a  half  months  after  the  operations  were  made.  Upon 
aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  only  two  experiments  have  been  made 
by  galvano-puncture — one  by  Dr.  Felice  Dell'Acquia,  reported  in  1830 
and  one  by  Dr.  Keyes,  in  March  and  April  last,  at  the  Charity  ITospi- 
tal.  Both  were  unsuccessful.  DeU'Acquia's  patient  died  on  the  table ; 
Dr.  Keyes'  patient  survived  the  first  operation  one  hundred  and  nine 
days,  and  the  last  seventy-five  days,  the  operation  having  been  repeated 
three  times  in  all.  At  the  autopsy  of  Dr.  Keyes'  patient  no  clot  was 
found  in  the  aneurismal  sac* 

The  object  of  the  electro-galvanic  treatment  is  to  produce  a  gradual 
deposit  of  fibrin,  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  always,  nor 
indeed  generally,  attained  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  coagulation  is  induced 
at  all,  it  is  by  the  formation  of  a  soft  clot  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  patient  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  danger  of  embolus,  very  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  where  injections  are  employed,  and  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  requisite,  such  as  pressure  above  and  below  the  tumor,  if 
we  would  avoid  altogether  the  dangers  of  these  fatal  accidents.  Nor 
is  the  method  wholly  exempt  from  the  dangers  incident  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sac,  and  of  the  adjacent  tissues.  Hart  says,  in  Holmes'  Sur- 
gery, that  of  forty- three  tabulated  cases,  thirteen  have  been  tho  subject 
of  grave  accidents,  and  the  remaining  thirty  of  slight  accidents. 

Beard  and  Kockwell,  in  their  excellent  treatise  on  "  Medical  and  Sur- 

*  First  ThesiB  Prize,  GoUege  of  PhysiciaDS  and  SuigeonSf  1870,  p.  14. 

*  Practical  EHectro-Therapeuties  ;  OalvaTUhpunetitre  in  Abdaminai  Aneuritmg^  eta,  hj 
B.  L.  Keyes,  M.D.,  iV".  Y,  Med  Jour.,  Dec.,  1871. 
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gpoal  Electridtj,"  state  that  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  anearism  re- 
quires from  five  to  twenty  cells.  They  advise,  indeed,  that  we  shali 
not  commence  with  the  full  power  of  tlie  current,  but  that  only  one  oi 
two  elements  be  employed  at  first,  and  that  we  gradually  increase  the 
number  until  the  desired  number  is  reached. 

Two  or  three  needles,  properly  insulated,  and  cx)nnected  with  the 
negative  pole,  must  be  introduced  into  the  aneurism,  while  a  sponge 
electrode,  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  is  applied  to  the  surface 
near  by. 

The  period  of  time  occupied  in  each  stance  is  usually  from  five  to 
forty-five  minutes ;  and  at  proper  intervals  this  may  be  required  to  be 
repeated  four  or  five  times,  although  one  stance  has  sometimes  proved 
Bufiicient  Some  operators  prefer  to  employ  for  the  electrolytic  treat- 
ment of  aneurisms  the  positive  pole,  while  others  have  observed  the  best 
effects  from  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  both.  The  pain  caused 
by  the  operation  is  usually  such  as  to  demand  tlie  use  of  an  anaesthetic. 

Sbotion  2. — Special  Aneurisms,  with  Anatomioal  Instbuotions 

FOB  THE  ApPLICATIOK  OP  THE   LiGATUKB  IN  VaBIOUS 

Ebgions  of  the  Body. 
Radial  Artery  in  the  Lower  Third. 

The  radial  artery  lies  at  this  point  between  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  the  supinator  longus.  The  venae  comites  lie  closely  upon  either 
side,  and  the  radial  nerve  quite  remote  on  the  radial  side. 

Operation. — The  hand  being  held  supine,  an  incision  two  inches  in 
length  is  made  on  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The 
integument  and  aponeurosis  being  laid  open,  the  artery  is  at  once 
brought  into  view. 

Uhiar  Artery  in  the  Lower  Third. 

Resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus,  the  ulnar  artery  in  this  portion  of 
its  course  is  covered  by  both  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  also 
by  the  radial  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which 
latter  constitutes  the  guide  to  the  artery.  The  venae  comites  lie  in 
close  connection  on  either  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  a 
little  behind  and  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Ox>eration. — ^While  the  hand  is  held  in  the  supine  position,  an 
incision  two  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the  radial  border  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  while  the  tendon  is  drawn 
slightly  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  incision  is  continued  until  the  artery  is 
exposed*  In  order  to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  the  nerve  in  the  ligature, 
it  is  best  to  introduce  the  aneurism  needle  from  the  ulnar  side,  betweer 
the  nerve  and  the  artery. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm^  both  the  radial  and  nlnar  Arteries 
are  so  deeply  situated  that  tiie  attempt  to  apply  the  ligature  is  very  apt 
to  do  serious  injury  to  the  muscles  and  other  structures,  and,  except  in 
case  of  a  direct  wound  of  one  of  these  arteries,  the  ligature  is  seldom 
applied  in  this  region. 

Brachial  Artery  at  the  Bend  of  the  Arm. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  constitutes  the 
most  important  guide  to  the  brachial  artery.  The  artery  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  supinator 
longus  and  the  pronator  radii  teres,  resting  upon  the  braciiialis  anticus. 
The  median  nerve  lies  from  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch  to  the  ulnai 
side. 

Operation. — The  arm  being  extended,  an  incision  is  made  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  near  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  leaving  the  median  basilic  vein  to  the  radial  side ;  the  aponeu- 
rosis is  then  divided,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  exposed.  To  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  tendon,  the  artery  with  its  small,  venous  satellites, 
will  be  seen.  The  forearm  should  now  be  flexed  to  remove  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  from  the  artery,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  the  ubiar 
side. 

Brachial  Artery  in  the  Bftiddle  of  the  Arm. 

The  brachial  artery  lies  at  first,  in  its  course  downwards,  on  the 
inside  or  ulnar  margin  of  the  coraco-brachialis ;  then  on  the  inside  of 
the  biceps,  which  covers  it  a  little  in  muscular  subjects.  The  median 
nerve  is  in  front  of  the  artery,  above,  and  rather  to  its  outer  side ; 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  crosses  the  artery  completely,  and  near 
the  elbow  it  is  upon  the  inner  side.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  ita 
two  satellite  veins,  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  in  front.  The 
ulnar  nerve  is,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  at  some  distance  to  the 
inner  side.     The  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  posterior  to  the  artery. 

Operation. — ^Extend  the  arm  to  a  right-angle  with  the  body,  and 
hold  it  firmly  supinated.  The  skin  must  then  be  divided  along  the 
internal  margin  of  the  biceps,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches ;  the 
fascia  being  carefully  laid  open,  the  median  nerve  will  be  at  once 
brought  into  view  as  a  large  white  cord.  Pushing  both  the  nerve  and 
the  biceps  a  little  to  the  outer  or  radial  side,  the  artery  and  its  venaa 
comites  will  be  seen.  Flexing  the  forearm,  the  vessel  will  be  now 
more  completely  isolated,  and  the  ligature  can  easily  be  passed  from 
tlie  radial  side,  between  the  median  nerve  and  the  artery. 

Brachial  Artery  in  ita  Upper  Third. 

The  arm  being  held  in  the  same  position  as  for  ligation  in  the 
middle  third,  an  incision  is  made  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  coraco- 
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brachialis,  when  the  artery  will  be  found  lying  between  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves,  the  former  on  its  radial  and  the  latter  on  its  ulnar 
side.  In  dividing  the  superficial  fascia,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
wound  the  basilic  vein  which  sometimes  runs  upon  the  surface  of  the 
artery  as  high  as  the  axilla. 

Subclavian  Artery. 

The  subclavian  artery  is  divided  by  surgeons  into  three  portions, 
iiamed,  respectively,  the  first,  second,  and  third  surgical  divisions.  The 
first  comprises  that  portion  of  the  artery  situated  between  its  origin 
and  the  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus  anticus ;  the  second  is  that  por 
tion  which  is  behind  the  scalenus  anticus ;  and  the  third  is  that  por- 
tion between  the  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  lower 
marcrin  of  the  first  rib. 
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Subclavian  Artery  in  its  Third  Surgical  Division. 

The  subclavian  artery  passes  downward  after  emerging  from  be- 
tween tlie  scaleni,  and  its  pulsation  can  usually  be  felt  most  distinctly 
when  the  clavicle  is  depressed,  and  at  a  point  above  its 'upper  margin, 
midway  between  its  tsvo  extremities.  It  is  at  this  point  that  it  will 
be  found  generally  most  convenient  and  most  safe  to  apply  the  ligature. 
The  anatomical  guides  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  give,  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  usually  described  by  surgical  and  anatomical 
writers.     They  are  as  follows : — 

The  approaches  to  the  artery  are  through  two  well-defined  triangles, 
one  eupei-ficial  and  one  deep-seated.  The  first,  or  supra-clavicular  tri- 
angle, is  formed  by  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the 
clavicle.  The  second,  by  the  scalenus  anticus,  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  and  the  first  rib.  The  latter  triangle  is  quite  small,  and  em- 
braces the  artery  closely. 

Operation. — The  patient  lying  supine,  with  the  shoulder  well  de- 
pressed by  an  assistant,  an  incision  tlu'ee  inches  in  length  is  made  over 
the  superior  border  of  the  clavicle  at  its  middle,  di\  iding  the  integu- 
ment, the  platysma  myoides,  and,  if  necessary,  the  borders  of  the 
trapezius  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  on  tlie 
other.  From  this  point  the  operation  may  usually  be  completed  by  the 
finger-nail,  or  by  the  instrument  devised  by  myself  and  descril)ed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  guided  alone  by  the  pulsations  of  the  artery. 
The  extenial  jugular  vein,  if  exposed  by  the  incision  already  made 
must  be  seized  by  a  blunt  hook  and  drawn  inwards ;  the  finger  is 
then  to  be  placed  upon  the  tubercle  of  tlio  first  rib,  which  corre- 
sponds to  die  internal  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  while  it 
rests  in  this  position  as  a  guide,  the  aneurism  needle  must  be  gently  in- 
Binuated  beneath  the  artery,  taking  care  not  to  include  any  portion 
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of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  as  it  emei^es  upon  the  opposite 
side. 

Subclavian  Artery  in  the  Second  Surgical  ZMviiion. 

This  operation  is  seldom  made,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  phrenic  nerve,  and  for  other  anatomical  reasons. 

Operation. — The  primary  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  ot 
the  third  surgical  division,  except  that  the  knife  has  to  be  carried  a 
little  father  inwards.  The  costal  tubercle  being  recognized,  a  director 
must  be  passed  beneath  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  its  division  effected 
from  without  inwards.  The  phrenic  nerve,  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
scalenus  and  near  its  inner  margin,  can  only  be  avoided  either  by  not 
making  the  complete  section  of  the  muscle  or  by  pushing  theT  nerve 
aside.  The  internal  mammary  artery  also  lies  immediately  outside  of 
the  phrenic  nerve,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  cut.  In  some  degree, 
both  of  these  dangers  may  be  avoided  by  cutting  the  scalenus  half  an 
inch  from  its  attachment,  and  by  dividing  it  slowly  in  order  to  see 
whatever  is  brought  under  the  edge  of  the  knife.  When  the  muscle  is 
divided,  the  artery  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  needle  can  be  passed 
from  below  upwards  and  inwards. 

Subclavian  Artery  in  the  Firit  Surgical  ZMviaion* 

On  the  right  side  this  portion  of  the  artery  is  short,  and  gives  off  six 
or  seven  considerable  branches.  Its  anatomical  relations  are :  in  front, 
the  skin,  fasciae,  platysma  myoides,  and  the  origins  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoid,  the  stemo-hyoid,  and  the  thyroid  muscles.  It  is  crossed,  also, 
by  the  pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  by  the  internal 
jugular  and  vertebral  veins ;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

On  the  left  side  the  artery  is  longer,  and  is  situated  more  deeply. 
In  addition  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  right  correspondiTig 
portion,  the  left  has,  in  front,  the  pleura  and  the  lung ;  internally,  the 
carotid,  the  oesophagus,  and  trachea ;  and  behind,  the  thoracic  duct. 

Operation. — Dr.  J.  Kearney  Eodgers,  of  this  city,  tied  the  left  sub- 
clavian within  the  scaleni  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient 
being  placed  in  the  position  above  described,  an  incision  three  inches 
and  a  half  long  was  made  through  the  skin  and  platysma,  on  the  in- 
ner edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  terminating  at  the  sternum ;  this  was 
met  by  another  incision  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  along  the  sternal  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle;  the  flap  was  dissected,  and  the  sternal  and 
half  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  divided  on  a  director, 
and  the  flap  raised ;  the  deep  fascia  was  then  divided  by  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel  and  the  flngers,  the  dissection  continued  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  deep  jugular  vein  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  to  a  point  half  an  inch  above  the  rib,  to  avoid  the  thoracic 
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dnct ;  the  phrenic  nerve  was  detected  and  avoided,  and  the  fingers, 
pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wonnd,  discovered  the  rib,  and  then  the 
artery ;  the  needle  was  then  passed  from  below  upwards. 

The  innominata  is  abont  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  latid  bi- 
furcates nearly  opposite  the  right  stemo-clavicular  junction.  It  is  in 
relation,  externally,  with  the  pleura,  right  vena  innominata,  and  right 
pneumogastric  nerve ;  behind,  with  tlie  trachea ;  in  front  and  above, 
witli  the  sternum  and  the  origins  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid 
muscles ;  below,  with  tlie  inferior  thyroid  vein,  and  left  vena  innom- 
inata; and  internally,  with  the  cai*otid. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  application  of  a  lig- 
ature to  this  artery,  in  May,  1818.  The  patient  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  Ilis  mode  of  operation  was  as 
follows :  The  patient  being  placed  on  the  back,  the  shoulders  slightly 
raised,  and  the  face  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  an  incision  three 
inches  in  length  was  made  just  above  the  cavicle,  terminating  over  the 
tj-achea,  and  another  incision,  of  the  same  lengtli,  extended  from  this 
IH>int  along  the  inner  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  The  integument 
was  dissected  off,  and  the  platysma  divided  ;  the  sternal  and  part  of  the 
clavicular  portion  of  tlie  stenio-maatoid  were  then  diWded  on  the 
director  at  the  first  incision,  and  turned  outwards ;  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
thyroid  were  divided  and  drawn  inwards,  exposing  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid,  par  vagum,  and  intenial  jugular  vein ;  the  par  vagum  was  now 
st^l)arated  from  the  carotid,  and  with  the  vein,  drawn  to  the  outside, 
wliile  the  artery  was  drawn  towards  the  trachea,  enabling  the  operator 
to  expose  the  subclavian ;  the  innominata  was  now  reached  by  separat- 
ing the  cellulai"  tissue,  and  the  needle  passed  from  below  upwards  and 
•nwards. 

Since  the  date  of  this  operation  the  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the 
innominata  twelve  times,  and  in  every  instance  unsuccessfully,  until 
in  1SC4,  when  it  was  applied  successfully  for  a  subcla>aan  aneurism 
In-  Dr.  A.  W.  Smythe,  of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Smythe,  however,  tied  at 
the  same  time  the  common  carotid  one  inch  above  its  origin.  Hemor- 
rhage having  occurred  on  the  fifteenth,  thirty-third,  and  fifty-first 
days,  Dr.  Smythe  applied  a  ligature  to  the  right  vertebral  on  the  fiftj'- 
fourth  day,  after  which  the  recovery  of  the  patient  was  uninternipted 
and  complete. 

Primitive  Oarotid  bolow  the  Omo-hyoid  Maicle. 

The  carotid  artery  in  the  first  pail  of  its  course  occupies  what  is 
known  In  regional  surgery  as  the  inferior  carotid  triangle ;  which  tri- 
angle 18  bounded  in  front  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  behind  or 
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externally  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  and  above 
by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  onio-hyoid.  The  artery  is  covered  by  integ- 
ument, the  platysma  myoides,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciss,  the  inner 
margin  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles.  Situated  very  deeply  and  enclosed  within  a  conmion 
sheath  lie  the  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve ;  the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  but  overlapping  or  passing  directly  across  it  on 
the  left  side ;  the  nerve  is  between  the  vein  and  artery,  posteriorly. 
Filaments  of  the  descendens  noni  lie  in  front  of  the  sheath,  and  to  the 
inner  side. 

Operation. — An  incision,  three  inches  in  length,  is  made  along  the 
.anterior  border  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  commencing  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  being  ex- 
posed, it  must  be  drawn  outwards  together  with  the  middle  tliyroid 
vein.  The  stemo-thyroid  and  stemo-hyoid  muscles  must  at  the  same 
time  be  drawn  inwards,  and  the  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  exposed  and 
drawn  upwards.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  being  now  laid  open,  the 
iirtery  and  vein  enclosed  in  their  common  sheath  will  be  exposed. 
Having  opened  the  sheath,  the  needle  must  be  introduced  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  avoiding  the  pueumogastric  nerve.  Some  care 
may  be  required  also  not  to  include  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  all  of  which  lie  behind 
the  sheath.  In  case  the  ligature  is  applied  in  this  region  it  should  be 
placed  as  liigh  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

PrimitiTe  Carotid  above  the  Omo-hyoid  Muaole. 

The  superior  carotid  triangle  is  boimded  externally  by  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid,  above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus,  and  below 
by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  The  primitive  carotid,  which 
divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids  opposite  the  coraua  of 
the  thyroid-cartilage,  lies  somewhat  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath  with  the  intemal  jugnlar 
and  the  pneurnogastic  nerve,  the  vein  lying  externally  and  the  nerve 
on  the  same  plane  jwsteriorly,  between  the  artery  and  the  vein.  Tlie 
descendens  noni  is  in  front  of  the  sheath  near  its  inner  margin. 

Operation.— The  portion  of  the  primitive  carotid  above  the  oukv 
hyoitl  is  more  superficial  and  accessible  than  the  portion  below ;  it  is 
regarded,  therefore,  as  the  point  of  election,  and  especially  have  ope- 
rators chosen  that  point  which  is  immediately  above  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle.  The  patient  is  laid  upon  his  bed  with  the  shoulders 
elevated  and  his  head  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  An  incision  thi'eo 
inches  in  length  is  then  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  commencing  opposite  the  cornua  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage.   The  superficial  and  deep  fasciae  are  divided  and  the  sheath 
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exposed.  Carefollj  avoiding  the  vein  and  the  descendens  iioni,  the 
sheath  is  opened  and  the  needle  introduced  from  the  outer  side  between 
the  vein  and  artery. 

If  the  knife  is  employed  throughout  the  entire  operation,  small  arte- 
rial and  venous  branches  may  require  the  ligature ;  but  I  have  often 
completed  the  exposure  of  the  sheath  of  the  artery,  after  the  first  inci- 
sion, by  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  by  the  fingers  alone,  and  without 
wounding  a  single  vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  demand  the  ligature.  In 
some  cases  the  internal  jugular  vein  rises  so  prominently  in  front  of 
the  artery  as  to  conceal  it  entirely.  Pressure  made  at  the  upper  angle 
of  the  woimd  will  cause  it  to  collapse  partially,  or  it  can  be  easily  dis- 
placed by  a  blunt  hook. 

ArterU  DonaUs  Pedii. 

Tlie  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  just  before 
it  dii)s  down  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  as  it  lies  upon  the  internal  cuneiform, 
and  between  tlie  tendons  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  the  inner 
most  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorum.  It  is  accompanied 
by  vewp  comites,  and  uix)n  its  external  side  lies  the  continuation  of  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve.  A  fasciculus  of  the  extensor  brevis  also  crosses 
the  artery  obliquely  at  this  point 

Anterior  Tibial  Artery  near  the  AnUe. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery,  covered  by  integument  and  fascia,  lies,  in 
the  upi>er  part  of  its  lower  third,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  lower  down  over  the  instep  between  the 
extensr>r  proprius  pollicis  and  tlie  extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  is 
accompanied  by  venoe  comites,  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  which  lat- 
ter is  on  the  outer  or  fibular  side. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  will  not 
require  a  special  description. 

Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  ita  BSiddle  Third. 

Tlie  artery  here  lies  deeply  situated  upon  the  interosseous  ligament, 
with  its  veiiffi  comites  upon  either  side,  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve 
upt^n  its  fibular  side,  and  somewhat  more  superficial.  It  can  only  be 
reach«*<l  by  separating  the  muscular  layers  which  compose  the  tibialis 
anticus  r)n  the  one  hand,  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  with  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  other. 

Posterior  Tibial  Artery  behind  the  Malleolus  Intenins. 

The  artery,  with  its  satellite  veins,  is  situated  almost  parallel  with  the 
[losterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  behind   the  sheath  of  th» 
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tendons  of  the  flexor  longos  digitorom  and  the  tibialis  posticns.  Tlie 
posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  farther  back  towards  the  heel,  but  in  close 
proximity  to  the  artery. 

Operation. — ^Make  a  crescentic  incision  behind  the  malleolus,  with 
its  convexity  directed  backwards,  about  midway  between  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  the  malleolus,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former.  After  cutting  the  deep  fascia  the  artery  will  generally  be 
found  imbedded  in  a  small  mass  of  adipose  tissue. 

Po8t«rior  Tibial  Artery  in  the  Btiddle  Third  of  the  I.eg. 

Situated  rather  superficially,  the  artery  runs  purallel  to,  but  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  It  is  covered  by 
the  internal  border  of  the  soleus.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  upon 
its  tibial  or  inner  side. 

Operation. — The  1^  being  flexed  and  laid  upon  its  outer  side,  an 
incision  is  made  two  or  three  inches  long,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia.  The  fascia  being  divided,  the  gastroc- 
nemius is  drawn  aside  and  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  divided,  when  the 
artery  ^vill  be  exposed. 

Posterior  Tibial  Artery  In  its  Upper  Third. 

Mr.  Guthrie  regarded  the  usual  operations  made  for  the  ligature  of 
this  }K)rtion  of  the  artery  so  dangerous,  painful,  tedious,  difficult,  and 
bloixly,  that  he  preferred  to  attempt  to  reach  the  artery  by  making  a 
perpendicular  incision  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  at  the  back  of 
the  leg,  through  the  skiu^  fascia,  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plantaris. 

In  case  of  a  wound  of  the  artery  at  this  point,  the  application  of  a 
ligatui-e  might  l>e  required,  and  according  to  my  own  experience  the 
surgeon  will  be  l)est  satisfied  with  his  work  who  follows  the  advice  of 
Guthrie. 

Popliteal  Artery  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Popliteal  Spaoe. 

The  popliteal  artery  may  be  tied  with  but  little  difficulty  in  the  up- 
per or  lower  portions  of  this  space.  In  the  middle,  however,  tlie  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
greater  depth  of  the  artery,  and  the  tension  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Operation.— The  patient  being  placed  in  the  prone  position,  with 
the  limb  extended,  an  incision  should  be  made  about  four  inches  in 
length,  eonimencing  a  few  inches  above  the  internal  condyle,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  pivsterior  margin  of  the  semimembranosus.  The 
fascia  liaving  heen  divided,  the  areolar  tissue  may  be  pushed  aside  ^^^th 
the  fingers,  when,  by  d^l^ving  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  inward,  the 
pulsations  of  the  artery  may  be  felt.     The  internal  popliteal  nerve  lies 
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or.uch  more  superficial  than  the  artery  and  to  its  fibular  side,  and  is  not 
seen  in  this  dissection.  The  popliteal  vein  is  also  external  to  the  artery, 
aiid  more  superficial,  but  throughout  its  course  it  iB  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  Separating  the  vein  from  the  artery,  the  needle  ia 
<^aref  ully  passed  beneath  the  latter,  which  is  then  secured. 

Foplitaal  Artery  in  the  Iiowvr  Part  of  the  Popliteal  Space. 

The  patient  being  in  the  same  position  as  before,  an  incision,  three 
inches  long,  is  made  conmiencing  opposite  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint  a 
little  to  the  fibular  side  of  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  avoiding 
the  external  saphenous  vein  and  nerve.  Having  divided  the  fascia,  the 
dissection  is  continued  with  the  finger  through  the  areolar  tissue  to  the 
space  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  beneath  which  will  be 
found  the  artery,  with  the  vein  and  nerve,  the  artery  being  most 
external.  After  separating  the  vein  and  nerve,  the  needle  should  be 
passed  from  without  inward. 

Femoral  Artery  in  the  Fibrooa  OanaL 

The  artery  here  lies  in  a  dense  fibrous  sheath  formed  of  aponeu- 
rotic bands,  which  extend  from  the  vastus  intemus  to  the  tendons  of 
the  adductors  longus  and  magnus.  On  either  side  are  the  bellies  of 
the  muficles  just  named,  and  anteriorly  the  artery  is  covered  by  the 
sartorius.  The  femoral  vein  lies  internal  to  the  artery  and  a  little 
back  of  it,  but  in  close  apposition,  and  externally  lies  the  long  or 
internal  saphenous  nerve. 

Operation. — ^The  thigh  being  flexed  upon  the  body,  and  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  the  limb  resting  upon  its  external  surface,  an  incision  is 
made  three  inches  long  over  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  thigh,  on  the  outer  or  anterior  margin  of  the  sartorius, 
through  the  skin,  fascia,  and  sheath  of  the  sartorius,  exposing  the  fibres 
of  this  muscle.  Displace  the  muscular  mass  and  carefully  open  its 
sheath  posteriorly.  Lay  open  the  fibrous  canal  with  the  aid  of  a  di- 
rector, and  the  artery  will  be  in  view.  The  needle  may  now  be  passed 
from  without  inwards.  In  case  the  operator  cannot  recognize  the  situ- 
ation of  the  sartoriuB,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  femoral  artery 
follows  very  closely  a  line  drawn  obliquely  around  the  thigh  from  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  operation  is  difiiicult,  and  is  seldom  practised  except  when  ren- 
iered  absolutely  necessary. 

Femoral  Artery  in  the  Ziower  Portion  of  Scarpa's  Triangle. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  occupies  the 
triangnlar  space  called  Scarpa's  tidangle,  bounded  above  by  Poupart'* 
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ligameuty  exteniallj  by  the  eartorius  and  internally  l>y  the  adductof 

loiigvis.  The  artery  lies  BUperfieially,  being  coveved  only  by  the  integu* 
meiit  and  fascise,  with  a  few  lymphatic  glands.  The  iiitenial  saphe- 
nous vein  is  also  in  front  of  the  artery  and  a  little  to  itd  inner  side. 
Underneath  Poupart'a  ligament  the  femoral  vein,  enclosed  within  the 
same  dieath  with  the  ai-tery,  is  in  contiiet  and  upon  its  inner  side ; 
toward  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  thigh  it  gradually  pafesee 
behind  it,  and  in  the  npper  portion  of  the  popliteal  space  it  is  upon  its 
outer  side.  The  anterior  eniral  nerve,  as  it  emerges  from  underneath 
Poupart's  ligament,  is  half  an  inch  external  to  the  artery.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  Scai'pa's  triangle  a  branch  of  the  anterior  crui^l,  the  long  or 
iutenial  saphenoiiB  nerve,  approaches  the  artery  and  runs  along  the  an- 
terior and  outer  margin  of  its  eheath  as  far  as  the  fibrous  canal;  it 
then  leaves  the  artery  and  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

The  course  of  the  femoral  artery  through  Seai-pa^s  triangle  is  from 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  In  the 
first  part  oi  this  course  the  femoi-al  artery  gives  off  in  rapid  aucces&iou 
four  small  vessels^  and  finally  the  profunda,  which  latter  is  ueai'ly 
equal  in  size  to  the  femoral  itself.  The  profunda  arises  fmni  the  outer 
and  Ijack  part  of  the  femoj-al,  fi^om  olie  to  two  inches  below  Pun  partes 
ligament. 

Operation. — The  brief  review  of  the  anatomy  of  this  region  above 
^iven  will  explain  why  the  lower  portion  of  Scarpa's  triangle  is  usually 
selected  for  the  application  of  the  ligature  m  cases  of  popliteal  aneu- 
risms. The  operation  is  made  a3  follows;  The  thigh  being  slightly 
flexed  upon  the  bixly,  a  little  abducted  and  rotated  outwards,  an  in- 
cision, three  inches  in  length,  is  made  along  the  iinier  margin  of  the 
sartorius,  commencing  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
leaving  the  internal  saphenous  vein  to  the  inner  side.  The  fascia  lata 
is  then  divided,  the  sartorius  exposed  and  drawn  outwards,  when  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels  is  at  once  brought  into  view.  The  sheath  being 
opened,  the  ligature  is  passed  from  within  outward. 

Femoral  Artery  under  Poupart's  LigamenL 

OperatioQ. — The  thigh  being  extended  and  rotated  outwards,  an  in- 
cision is  made,  commencing  at  the  middle  of  Poupart^s  ligament  and 
extending  downwards  about  two  inches.  The  fascia  is  exposed  by  care- 
ful incisions,  the  sheath  opened  upon  its  outer  margin,  and  while  the 
vein  is  held  inward  the  needle  is  passed  from  within  outward.  In  very 
fleshy  pei'sons  tliere  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  position  of  Poupart'a 
ligament,  and  of  placing  the  ligature  too  low. 


Bxtemal  Xllao  Artery. 

The  common  iliac  divides  near  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.     The  exter- 
nal iliac  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  its  tennination  in 
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the  femoral  under  the  middle  of  Ponpart's  ligament.  It  may  be  liga- 
ted  in  any  part  of  its  course  except  near  its  origin,  where  the  proximity 
of  the  internal  iliac  would  pi-eveut  the  formation  of  a  clot;  and  near 
Pouj>art's  ligament,  where  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  arteries  might, 
in  the  same  manner,  prevent  the  occlusion  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  a  secondary  haemorrhage.  On  the  left  side,  through  its  entire 
c-ouree,  the  external  iliac  vein  is  upon  its  inner  side ;  on  the  right,  this 
vein  is  at  first  behind  the  artery,  and  then  to  the  inner  side.  In  its 
upper  part  this  artery  is  often  crossed  by  the  ureter.  Tlie  spermatic 
vessels  lie  upon  the  external  iliacs  of  each  side,  near  their  termination, 
and  also  a  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  and  the  circumflex  ilii 
vein ;  the  vasa  deferentia  curve  along  their  inner  sides. 

Operation. — The  operation  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
a1wa>-8  preferred  by  Mott,  will  be  found  the  most  safe  and  easy  of  exe- 
cution. It  is  essentially  as  follows :  The  patient  lying  upon  his  back, 
with  tlie  abdominal  muscles  relaxed,  an  incision  is  made  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  three-quarters 
<»f  an  inch  above  the  ligament,  terminating  below  at  the  external  ab- 
dnuiinal  ring.  After  cutting  through  the  integument,  the  superficial 
fa'^bi  and  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  the  musculai 
tilires  of  the  internal  oblique  are  exposed :  detaching  a  few  of  these 
fibres  from  Poupart's  ligament,  near  the  lower  or  inner  angle  of  the 
wound,  the  spennatic  cord  is  brought  into  view :  raising  tlie  loose  cellu- 
lar investment  of  the  cord  and  incising  it  tmnsversely,  the  finger  may 
lie  readily  passed  beneath  it  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and 
at  this  point  the  pulsations  of  the  external  iliac  artery  may  be  felt  di- 
ixfctly  imdemeath.  The  surgeon  is  now  certain  that  he  is  below  the 
}>eritona;nm,  and  with  gentle  pressure  he  can  displace  this  membrane 
with  the  contained  viscera  as  far  as  may  be  necessar}'  to  expose  fully 
any  portion  of  the  artery.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  being  opened,  the 
lij^ture  is  passed  from  within  outwards. 

Oommon  niac  Artery. 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  usually  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  which  jwint  corresponds,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus.  The  common  iliacs  are  about  tsvo  inches 
in  length,  the  right  being  the  longest  and  largest,  and  are  in  relation 
anteriorly  with  the  peritonseum  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
Near  the  points  where  they  divide  into  internal  and  external  iliacs, 
iliey  may  be  crossed  by  the  ureters;  on  the  right  side  this  must  be 
r(*(rarded  as  the  rule,  on  the  left  as  the  exception.  The  left  common 
iliac  is  crossed  by  the  superior  hcemoiThoidal  artery,  and  the  common 
iliac  vein  lies  to  its  inner  side. 

The  right  common  iliac  has  the  iliac  vein  at  first  upon  its  outer  side, 
tlien  behind,  and  finally  behind  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side. 

Operation. — ^The  precise  form  and  extent  of  the  external  incisior 
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must  depend  very  much  upon  the  obesity  of  the  patient,  or  degree  ol 
projection  of  the  abdominal  parietes ;  the  surgeon  will  therefore  feel  at 
liberty  to  deviate  from  the  instructions  given  for  the  tegamentary  inci- 
sion acc*ording  as  his  judgment  shall  suggest. 

The  patient  resting  upon  his  back,  but  inclining  a  little  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  an  incision  is  made,  commencing  just  in  front  of  the  free  ex- 
tremity of  the  eleventh  rib,  passing  downward  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  frc>nt  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and 
terminating  just  above  the  internal  ring  by  a  sharp  curve  upwards  and 
inwards  of  an  inch  or  more,  the  whole  length  of  the  incision  being 
about  seven  inches.  The  three  abdominal  muscles  being  divided  to  the 
same  extent,  the  fascia  transversalis  will  be  exposed.  This  must  be 
oi>ened  very  cautiously,  first  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  wound, 
where  it  is  less  closely  united  to  the  peritonceum ;  the  opening  in  the 
fascia  may  then  be  enlarged,  and  the  peritouseum  gently  displaced  from 
below  until  the  external  iliac  artery  is  bought  into  view,  when  the 
common  iliac  will  readily  be  found.  P  ring  the  operation  an  assist- 
ant should  stand  upon  the  opposite  side  /f  the  body,  and  with  his  hands 
in  the  wound  sustain  the  peritonsBum  and  the  contained  viscera.  The 
surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  also  the  danger  of  getting  behind  the  psoas 
muscle  while  searching  for  the  artery.  In  operating  upon  the  left  side 
the  ligature  should  be  passed  from  within  out ;  on  the  right  side  the 
ligature  may  be  passed  either  way. 

The  ligature  was  first  applied  to  the  common  iliac  by  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  a  gunshot  injury,  in  1812.  The  operation  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1827  Dr.  Mott,  of  this  city,  made  the  first  successful  a2>pli- 
cation  of  the  ligature  to  this  artery,  in  a  case  of  aneurism.  Accoixling 
to  Mr.  Erichsen,  the  operation  has  been  made  thirty-nine  times,  and  only 
ten  times  with  success.  Of  nine  cases  in  which  the  peritonaeum  was 
wounded  during  the  operation,  only  one  recovered;  and  of  thirteen 
cases  in  which  the  operation  was  made  for  hsemorrhage,  but  one  re- 
covered. 

Very  recently  Dr.  Gouley,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  tied  the  common 
iliac  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac,  the  patient  dying  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  of  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  sloughing  of 
the  sac,  but  not  jntil  after  occlusion  of  the  vessel  had  been  completed ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1864,  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  I  tied 
the  same  vessel  in  tlie  presence  of  Dr.  Walser  and  my  student,  Mr. 
Hoyn.  The  patient,  John  E.  Preston,  of  the  19th  Pa.  Vols.,  had  been 
wounded  by  a  rifle-ball  which  had  traversed  the  pelvis,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  made  to  arrest  a  haemorrhage,  which  had  already  nearly  proved 
fatal.  He  died  on  the  following  day,  but  without  a  recurrence  of  the 
bleeding. 

Internal  Diao  Axt«ty. 

The  internal  iliac  is  a  short  but  large  vessel,  of  about  one  inch  an<f  a 
half  in  lenirth,  extending  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  oommou 
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iliac  downward  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-eciatic  foramen. 
The  internal  iliac  vein  lies  behind  the  artery,  and  the  ureter  crosses  in 
front 

The  internal  iliac  has  been  tied  successfully  by  Stevens,  Arendt 
White,  V.  Mott,  and  Syme ;  unsuccessfully  by  Atkinson,  Altmiiller^ 
Thomas,  J.  K.  Eodgers,  Higginson,  T.  G.  Morton,*  and  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son.* 

The  mode  of  exposing  the  artery  usually  adopted  is  the  same  as  in 
applying  the  ligature  to  the  common  iliac. 

Aorta. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture to  the  aorta.  His  operation  was  made  in  1817,  in  a  case  in  which 
an  inguinal  aneurism  had  ruptured  and  death  was  imminent.  He 
made  an  incision  three  inches  in  length,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  um- 
bilicus, entering  the  cavity  of  the  peritonceum.  Separating  the  intes- 
tines, the  peritonaeum  was  opened  over  the  artery  with  the  finger-nails, 
and  the  ligature  applied  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  bifurca- 
tion.    The  patient  survived  forty  hours. 

Since  then  the  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  abdominal  aorta  seven 
times,  in  one  of  which  cases  modified  acupressure  was  employed.  Some 
of  the  operators  have  imitated  the  method  adopted  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  f<jr  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  artery,  and  others  have  kept  en- 
tirely outside  of  Ae  peritonseum.  In  one  of  these  latter  cases  the 
patient  survived  ten  days ;  but  in  all  the  remaining  examples  death  re- 
sulted within  a  few  hours. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FRACTURES. 

Section  1. — General  Considebattons. 

Definition  and  Nomenclature. 

A  Fractuke  is  a  solution  of  continuity  in  bone  or  cartilage,  occa- 
§i«  ned  by  violence. 

Fractures  are  divided  into  complete  and  incomplete,  single  or  simple, 

1  Amer.  ed.  of  Briohsen :  From  6th  London  ed. 
t  NaahTiUe  Jour.  Med.  and  Surg.^  Got,  1870. 
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comminuted  or  multiple,  coinpound,  complicated,  double^  transvej'se. 
oblique,  lougitudiiiul,  serrated,  denticulated,  impacted,  and  punctui-ed, 

A  fracture  is  said  to  be  Complete  when  the  line  of  fmcture  tn 
verses  completely  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  l)one* 

An  Inoomplete  fracture  is  a  partial  geparation,  and  is  understood 
to  include, — Fii'st,  a  befuILng  of  the  bone,  in  which,  altJiough  there 
may  be  no  appreciable  separation  of  fragments,  a  certain  amount  of 
lesion  is  assumed  to  exist.  It  has  been  called  '* interstitial"  and  **in- 
terperit^teaL'* — Second,  a  partial  fm^iture^  or  green-stick  fmctiire, 
which  is  common  in  the  bones  of  infants  and  children,  and  which  is, 
also,  in  most  cases  denticulated. — Third,  jissure^  or  the  incomplete 
fmcture  of  older  and  less  flexible  bones,  common  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  extremities,  and  wliich  is  Beld*»m 
or  never  denticulated. 

In  a  Single  or  Simple  f ractui-e  the  bone  is  broken  at  but  one  poir*t. 

The  fracture  is  said  to  be  Comminuted  or  Multiple  when  the  bone 
is  broken  at  two  or  more  points, 

A  fi-acture  is  Compound  when  there  is  an  external  wound  commu- 
nicating with  the  point  of  fi-acture. 

The  term  Complicated  is  reserved  for  other  complications  than 
tiiose  ab-eady  specifically  named  :  thus  a  fracture  may  be  complicated 
with  a  dislocation^  with  lesion  of  important  nerves  or  blood- vesselSi 
with  a  syphilitic  t^int  or  other  general  dyscrasise, 

A  f racttire  is  termed  Double  when  the  same  bones  on  the  oorre- 
Bpoudiug  sides  of  the  body  are  broken:  as  when  botli  clavicles  ai*e 
broken. 

The  terms  Transverse,  Oblique,  and  Longitudinal  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  in  relation  to  the  long  diameter  or 
axis  of  the  bone.  A  transverse  fi-acture,  strictly  speaking,  seldom  occui'a 
in  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 

Serrated  fractures,  or  those  fractures  in  which  are  presented  one  or 
more  angular  pitjjecti<ius  like  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw,  occur  ufiually  at 
or  near  the  extremities  of  long  bones,  and  are  not  so  common  in 
infancy  and  in  youth  as  in  more  advanced  life. 

Denticulated  fractures,  presenting  long,  slender  spiciila  of  bone, 
occur  most  often  in  the  shaft  and  near  the  centre  of  long  bones,  and 
belong  almost  exclu«!^  ely  to  early  life. 

Impacted  fractures  are  those  in  wliich  one  fi'agment  is  driven  into 
another ;  and  this  variety  of  fracture  is  illustrated  most  often  in  extra- 
capsular  fractm-es  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  in  fi^actiires  of  the  surgical 
neck  of  tiie  humerus,  and  in  the  so-called  Colles's  fracture,  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius. 

Punctured  fractures  are  caused  by  penetrating  weapons,  such  as  the 
bayonet  and  the  arrow>  and  in  ci\il  practice  ai-e  most  often  observed  in 
fractures  of  the  skull.  In  military  practice  tliey  are  most  frequently 
met  with  aa  the  result  of  gunshot  injuries,  and  of  bayonet  or  an-ow 
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woundB  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones.  Ordinarily  they  are 
aLtcoinpanied  with  fissures.  In  the  following  wood-cuts  two  examples 
o{  punctured  fractures  of  bones  ai*e  represented,  caused  by  arrows,  in 
one  of  which  there  is  not  even  a  fissure  connected  with  the  fracture. 

Flff.  61  Fig.  65. 


RMTCion  of  a  BnlEalo  rib,  with  impacted  arrow-head.  Section  of  a  Bnffalo  rib,  with  impartod  arrow-hcnd 

Ko.  -rno,  sect.  1,  AJLM.    Circular  No.  8,  1871.  aud  fissure.    No.  473(s  Roct.  1,  A  M.M.    Circular  No. 

8,1871. 

Writers  often  apply  other  names  to  fractures,  according  to  certain 
r«*al  or  fancied  resemblances,  as  for  example,  en  rave,  en  hec  deflute^  en 
bee  d^f  plumej  spiroid,  cuneate,  the  silver-fork  fracture  of  the  radius. 

When  bones  are  separated  by  violence  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  their  epiphyses  and  their  diaphyses,  the  accidents  are  termed 
epiphyfttal  separations.  These  separations  take  place  most  frequently 
ill  early  life ;  they  are  in  general  nearly  transverse;  often  accompanied 
witli  only  moderate  displacement,  and  they  are  in  most  regards  subject 
to  the  same  rules  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  which  govern  other 
fractures. 

General  Catues  of  Fracture. 

The  causes  of  fractures  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 

The  PredisposiDg  Causes  arc  old  age,  mollities  ossium,  fragilitas 
ossium,  rachitis,  scrofula,  cancer,  lues,  gout,  scorbutus,  mercurializa- 
tion,  and  probably  all  diseases  which  materially  impair  the  tone  of  the 
general  system. 

Youth  predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of  partial,  and  old  age  to  the 
occurrence  of  complete  fractures,  and  especially  of  the  so-called  "  pipe- 
stem  "  fracture. 

As  contrasted  with  dislocations,  the  difference  in  the  liability  at 
certain  ages  is  very  marked.  In  youth  and  old  age  fractures  ai-e 
i*<»mmon,  while  during  these  periods  of  life  dislocations  are  very  rare. 
In  middle  life  fractures  and  dislocations  are  about  equally  common. 

The  Ezoiting  or  Immediate  causes  of  fi*acture  are  chieHy  me- 
chanical \iolence  and  muscular  action. 

Meclianical  or  external  causes  are  observed  to  operate  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  direct  contact  with  the  limb  over  the  point  at  which  the  bone 
gives  way,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  "direct"  fracture;  second,  by 
cx>ntact  with  the  limb  at  a  point  remote  from  that  at  which  the  bony 
leeion  occurs,  when  it  is  called  an  "  indirect "  fracture,  or  a  fracture 
"  by  countor-stroke." 
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In  many  caseB  where  bones  break  under  muscular  action  alone,  there 
is  known  to  be  a  general  predisposition  to  fractures,  as  is  proven  by 
the  frei;iuent  or  repeated  occurrence  of  fractures  from  slight  muscu- 
lar effort,  in  the  same  person.  In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  bones  arc 
broken  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  when  no  such  predisposition 
exists.  I  have  once  seen  the  femur  broken  in  a  strong,  muscular  man, 
while  in  the  act  of  rolling  a  ball  in  playing  ten-pins. 

The  bones  which  are  most  frequently  broken  by  this  cause  are  the 
patella,  the  humerus,  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  the  femur, 
the  tibia,  and  the  calcaneum,  but  nearly  all  the  long  bones  of  the 
body  have  been  broken  at  one  time  or  another  by  muscular  action. 

The  causes  of  Intra-uterine  Fraotures  remain  in  some  measure 
conjectural ;  at  least  this  remark  is  true  of  a  majority  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  reported. 

In  most  of  the  examples  there  have  been  some  reasons  for  supposing 
that  they  were  occasioned  by  external  ^'iolence,  or  by  blows  received 
directly  upon  the  belly  of  the  mother.  In  other  cases  they  have  been 
believed  to  be  caused  by  contraction  of  the  womb  of  tlie  motlier,  or 
by  some  malposition  and  entanglement  of  the  limbs  of  the  child ;  no 
doubt,  also,  a  rachitic  condition  of  the  bones  was  responsible  for  all 
those  examples  in  which  the  child  has  been  bom  with  a  number  of 
fractures  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Chaussier  mentions  a  case  in 
which  there  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  fractures;  and  I  have 
recorded  the  case  of  an  infant  four  days  old,  in  whom  nearly  all  the 
bones  were  completely  separated  at  their  epiphyses;  motion  of  the 
fragments  being  accompanied  with  crepitus. 

I  have  met  with  examples  of  fracture  caused  by  the  hands  of  the 
accoucheur  in  forcible  delivery ;  and  with  one  example  of  fracture  of 
the  humerus,  apparently  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  while  the  child  was  entering  the  world.  Other  and  similar 
cases  have  been  reported. 

General  Signs  of  Fraotore,  and  DiflEiBrential  Diagnoala. 

There  are  three  general  signs,  which  are  present,  with  only  occasion- 
al  exceptions,  in  all  fractures,  and  which  I  have  called  "common" 
signs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  special "  signs  which  belong  to  each 
particular  fracture.  These  have  also  great  importance  as  means  of 
differential  diagnosis  between  fractures  and  dislocations. 

The  three  common  signs  are  crepitus,  mobility,  and  the  fact  that 
when  the  fragments  are  reduced  they  will  not  generally  remain  in  place 
without  mechanical  aid. 

Crepitus,  caused  by  contact  of  the  broken  surfaces  with  each  other, 
18  generally  a  rough,  grating  sensation.  If,  however,  the  fracture  has 
existed  several  days  or  weeks,  the  sensation  is  more  subdued,  and  after 
9  time,  altliough  no  union  may  have  taken  place,  it  ceases  altogether. 
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In  partial  and  denticulated  fractures  the  sensation  is  often  that  of  a 
click,  as  if  sharp  spicnla  of  bone  had  been  brought  in  contact  and  sud 
denly  separated. 

When  a  fracture  has  existed  some  days  without  union,  the  crepitus 
may  so  closely  resemble  the  albuminous  chafing  in  joints  inflamed  by 
dislfX'ation  as  to  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

Crepitus  is  not  always  present,  either  because  the  broken  ends  can 
not  be  brought  into  contact,  or  because  of  impaction  or  of  denticulatiou, 
and  consequent  immobility  of  the  fragments. 

Preternatural  Mobility,  when  it  exists  near  die  centre  of  the  shaft 
of  a  bone,  or  at  any  point  except  in  the  Ticinity  of  joints,  must  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture ;  but  it  is  absent  in 
many  cases  of  partial  or  denticulated  fracture,  and  of  impacted  frac- 
ture. 

Spontaneous  Displacement. — Fractures,  when  reduced,  do  not  gen- 
erally remain  in  place  without  mechanical  aid.  This  sign  of  fracture, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  add  to  those  commonly  enumerated,  is  quite  as 
constant  as  either  of  the  others  named.  It  results  from  the  fact  that 
m<i*t  fractures  of  long  bones  are  oblique,  and  cannot  for  that  reason 
be  maintained  in  contact  without  support.  Even  in  the  few  cases  of 
transverse  fractures  which  are  now  and  then  seen,  it  is  observed  that  in 
most  examples  the  action  of  the  muscles,  if  unrestrained,  will  speedily 
cause  displacement.  The  reverse  is  generally  true  of  dislocations.  As 
a  rule,  after  reduction  in  the  latter  case,  displacement  will  not  again 
occur  unless  as  a  consequence  of  the  renewed  application  of  violence. 

There  are  a  few  other  phenomena  attending  fractures  which  are  less 
constantly  present,  but  which  are  recognized  as  signs  of  fracture,  such 
as  angular  deformity,  transverse  or  rotary  disi)lacement,  separation  of 
fi-agments,  as  in  fractures  of  the  patella.  There  is  often  inability  to  lift 
the  limb,  owing  to  pain,  or  to  the  separation  of  the  bony  lever  upon 
which  the  muscles  act;  but  this  inability  does  not  extend  to  all 
fractures,  and  especially  does  it  not  exist  in  all  partial  or  impacted 
fractures.  Swelling  and  pain  are  symptoms  common  to  this  and  to 
many  other  accidents.  Ecchymosis  is  more  constantly  present  in  frac- 
tures than  in  dislocations. 

It  will  aid  the  surgeon  very  much,  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis 
in  certain  obscure  cases,  to  consider  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the 
niamicr  in  which  the  accident  occurred.  The  influence  of  age,  in  its 
relation  to  both  fractures  and  dislocations,  has  already  been  explained. 
If  the  fracture  is  occasioned  by  a  counter-stroke,  as  when  the  tibia 
breaks  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  the  bone,  in  most  cases, 
»^ve8  way  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  impulse  is  received.  For 
example,  the  tibia  breaks  generally  in  its  lower  third ;  a  fall  upon  the 
liand  breaks  the  radius,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  its  distal  extremity ;  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  breaks  the  hume- 
rus often  jn«t  above  the  condyles ;  and  a  fall  upon  tlic  shoulder  bi'caki? 
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the  uiavicle  at  the  jntiftion  of  its  mtter  with  its  middle  third.  In  ad 
vaiired  life,  however,  frequent  exceptions  are  found  to  this  rule.  A 
full  upon  the  foot  in  old  age  will  generally  break  tlie  neck  of  the 
femur  within  the  capsule ;  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  will  break,  in  many 
caftes,  the  surgical  neck  of  the  huinenis ;  and  even  the  tibia  is  at  this 
period  not  unfi*equently  broken  near  its  upper  end  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot. 

In  infancy,  bones  are  mom  prone  tu  give  way  near  the  centi-es  of 
their  sliafts,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  epiphyses  and 
diaphygeB. 

Fractures  from  counter-stroke  have  in  general  a  greater  obliquity 
than  fractures  fi'om  direct  blow^s.  The  fittgments  also,  being  driven 
past  each  other  with  force,  overlap  to  a  greater  extent ;  the  soft  parte 
are  often  more  extensively  lacerated,  and  bhx)d-ve8sels  are  more  apt  to 
be  penetrated. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  fractures  from  direct  blows  are  often  more  near- 
ly transvcii^e,  generally  more  comminuted,  but  the  overriding  is  less. 
The  soft  parts  are,  perhaps,  less  lacerated,  but  they  have  usually  suf- 
fered greater  contusion. 

Fractures  whi(;h  occur  hr>m  muBcular  action  are  in  general  pretty 
nearly  tmusvense,  and  tlie  fragments  are  seldom  displaced.  They  are 
not  accompanied  with  either  lacemtion  or  contusion,  and  are  seldom 
followed  by  much  swelling.  The  cure  is  tlici'cfore  accomplished  in 
these  cases  speedily,  and  in  general  without  defonnity. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  is  mea- 
Burement ;  Ijut  whether  this  means  has  been  employed  for  the  pur}X>ees 
of  diagnosis,  or  to  determine  the  result  after  the  union  was  consum- 
mated, surgeons  have  seldom  appeared  to  rae  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions of  a  faithful  measurement ;  and  as  a  consequence,  they  have  too 
often  deceived  both  their  patientii  and  themselves  as  to  the  lengtli  of 
broken  limlis. 

If  the  diagnosis  cannot  l»e  completed  on  account  of  the  suffering 
which  every  attempt  to  handle  the  limb  inflicts  npon  the  patient,  it 
will  be  proper  to  place  him  under  the  intluence  of  an  anaesthetic  ;  but  let 
the  surgeon  be  admonished  that  although  the  patient  may  be  insensible, 
it  is  just  as  possible  now  to  do  irreparable  injury,  by  violent  manipulation, 
by  pressing,  pushing,  and  thrusting  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  into 
the  flesh,  as  if  the  subject  of  these  manipulations  responded  to  every 
motion  by  cries  and  moans.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  death  from  this 
(iause.  It  is  cei'fain  that  those  surgeons  who  handle  broken  liml)s  rude- 
ly are  either  ver^*  stupid  or  very  inhumane,  but  there  are  some  men  who 
never  do  otherwise  ;  and  the  only  hope  for  tlie  patient  who  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  their  hands  is,  that  he  still  retains  sufficient  con- 
Bciousncss,  and  suflicient  strength  of  voice  and  of  limb,  to  successfully 
defend  himself.  If  such  surgeons  as  I  have  described  ai-e  permitted 
to  practise,  they  ought  not,  at  least,  to  be  allowed  to  render  theii 
[»atient6  insensible  by  anaesthetics. 
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Repair  of  Frmotores. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  and  the  periosteum  torn, — which  latter  cir« 
cnmstance  liappens  in  all  fi^actures  of  bones  except  in  a  few  of  those 
in<!omplete  fractures  called  interperiosteal, — a  laceration  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  medullary  tissue,  the  bone,  and  the  periosteum  ensues ;  and  in 
most  cases  more  or  less  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  bone,  including 
their  blood-vessels,  are  also  torn.  There  results  from  these  lesions  an 
immediate  extravasation  of  blood  at  various  points.  Soon  after,  if  the 
system  of  the  patient  is  in  a  normal  condition,  or  in  a  condition  not 
greatly  below  the  average  of  health,  hyperemia  occurs,  followed  by 
inflammation,  with  serous  and  plastic  effusions  into  all  the  adjacent 
structures.  The  periosteum  becomes  more  vascular,  thickens,  or  swells 
near  the  seat  of  fracture  by  a  process  of  proliferation  from  its  under 
surface,  and  by  the  consequent  formation  of  concentric  laminse  of  new 
tissue.  The  medullary  tissue  near  the  seat  of  its  lesion,  also,  becomes 
more  vascular,  and  a  process  of  proliferation  commences  therein.  This 
increased  vascularity  is  not  confined  to  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bones,  and  to  the  periosteum,  but  extends  in  some  degree  to 
the  structure  of  the  bone  itself,  and  to  the  soft  structures  external  to  the 
periosteum.  The  progress  of  repair  in  the  periosteum,  if  the  ends  of 
tlie  fragments  remain  perfectly  in  contact  and  without  any  lateral  dis- 
placement, and  if  they  are  kept  sufficiently  at  rest,  insures  a  speedy 
union  of  the  divided  portions  of  tlie  periosteum.  The  same  result 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  lacerated  medullary  tissue  in  the  interior  of 
the  bone,  unless  extravasated  blood  or  some  other  cause  interferes  with 
its  reunion. 

Tlie  precise  period  at  which  the  process  of  ossification  commences 
cannot  be  stated.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  between  the  fifth 
and  twentieth  day:  this  period  being  delayed  more  or  less  according 
to  tlie  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  according  to  the 
size  and  position  of  the  bone  implicated.  It  commences  earlier  in 
young  bones,  in  persons  of  good  health,  and  probably  earlier  in  the 
bones  of  the  upper  extremities  than  of  the  lower.  The  bones  of  the 
face,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  clavicle  generally  unite  more  quickly  than 
other  lx)ne8  of  the  body. 

The  new  lx)ne  or  callus  is  derived  from  the  periosteum,  the  medullary 
tissue,  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  bone,  and  from  such  portions  of  the 
connective  and  other  soft  tissues  as,  having  suffered  laceration,  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fittcture.  When  the  laceration  and  displacement 
arc  the  least,  other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  callus  is  the 
least.  It  is  probable  that  neither  hypercemia  nor  inflammation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  repair  of  lesions  in  bone,  as  they  are  probably  not  essential 
to  the  repair  of  lesions  in  the  soft  parts;  yet  these  pathological  condi- 
tions are  seldom  absent  in  eitlier  case,  and  if  they  do  not  materially 
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aid  in  the  restoration  of  divided  i)art6,  it  is  certain  that  when  moderate 
they  do  not  prevent  sueh  rest/jration.  Thei-e  is  a  cundition  below  tl 
average  of  healtli,  in  which  even  the  nunnal  pruee^s  uf  repair  is  de-1 
layed  or  arrested,  and  which  effectually  prevents  both  the  union  of 
bone  and  of  soft  parts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  inttam- 
matiim  proves  equally  destructive  to  this  process;  but  this  latter  cause 
operates  by  excess,  and  consequent  imperfection  of  the  process,  rather 
than  by  the  actual  default  of  proliferation. 
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New  CNB001U  ttmottifQ  ffom  «ime  fpeofmetu 


The  transition  of  the  oripjinal  cell  formations,  from  whatever  source 
tliey  may  l>e  derived,  into  bone,  may  be  tliRnigh  granulation  til^8ue^ 
fibrous  tissue,  cartilage  and  tibro-eartilage,  or  calcificatiou  may  <^cur 
eiuinltaneously  with  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  deposit  or  formation  of  bone  corpuscles  is  not  generally  from  a 
single  piint  or  centre,  as  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  crystallisation, 
or  of  accretion,  foriuiug  long  8piiidle*shHiX:^d  projectioue;  nor  is  it,  in 
moat  cases,  derived  frt^ni  a  few  central  points  wliich  briinch  outwards 
until  their  opposite  extrenaities  meet  and  become  fused.  If  snch  were 
the  fact,  moti*>n  of  the  fi*agments  dnring  the  process  of  union,  by 
causing  tlie  fracture  of  tJiese  delicate  spindles,  would  effectually  prevent 
moon.  That  certain  motions,  and  within  moclenite  limits,  do  not  pre- 
vent union,  I  shall  hereafter  illustrate  ;  and  they  do  not,  for  the  reason 
that  the  new  bone  is  deposited  in  a  mulritnde  of  p<iint^,  thnHighout  the 
connective,  fibmus,  cartilaginous  or  fibiTvcaitilaginous  tissues  which 
constitute  the  stroma.  Even  when  a  large  portion  of  this  stroma  is 
converter!  into,  or  replaced  by  osseous  corpuscles  and  niaiises  oi  cor- 
puscles, the  stj'oina  still  remains  flexible,  and  the  bone  may  be  bent 
nuxlerately  at  the  point  of  fracture  without  disturbing  the  pmcess  of 
union. 

"^Vhen  all  of  the  lacemted  tiR^ncR  in  and  around  the  p^nnt  nf  fmcture 
are  tlnis  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  bone  coii>UFcle9,  and  their  inter- 
spaces have  beLTjme  lost  by  impaction,  motion  of  the  fi'aginents  ceases, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  imited. 

At  this  period  there  is  in  geneml  an  excess  of  bony  structure  or  of 
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callus ;  the  mednllarj  canal  is  more  or  less  occluded  by  it,  and  there 
are  irregular  and  superabundant  deposits  externally ;  while,  if  absolute 
and  perfect  contact  has  been  maintained,  as  in  certain  impacted  frac- 
tures, the  ends  of  the  bone  are  completely  united. 

This  new  structure  still  remains,  however,  soft  and  spongy,  and  con- 
tains more  than  its  normal  amount  of  connective,  perhaps  of  cartilagi- 
nous tissue ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  much  later  day  that  by  absorption  of 
these  elements,  and  by  other  assimilating  processes,  the  redundancy  is 
removed.  Even  the  medullary  canal  is  eventually  restored  to  the  shafts 
of  the  long  bones,  and  the  bone  assumes  its  natural,  solid,  compact 
form,  with  all  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  original  bone. 

The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  imion  of  broken 
bones  was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  fragments  were  in 
exact  apposition,  end  to  end,  or  that  they  were  perfectly  "  set "  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  this  term.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  long  bones  once  broken  are  never  "  set "  end  to  end^ 
and  thereafter  maintained  in  this  position  until  the  cure  is  completed. 

The  plan  of  union  adopted  by  nature  in  these  cases  does  not,  how- 
ever, differ  from  that  which  has  been  described,  except  in  this,  that,, 
whereas,  in  the  former  and  less  frequent  example,  the  perioeteum 
may  unite  to  periosteum,  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bone, 
the  medullary  tissue  to  medullary  tissue,  and  the  bone  to  bone  at  the- 
opposing  extremities  of  the  fragments,  and  these  may  all  become  the- 
media  for  bony  imion — ^in  this  latter  and  much  more  frequent  example,, 
the  bones  overlapping  and  only  remaining  in  contact  at  their  sides,  or 
upon  very  oblique  and  more  or  less  displaced  broken  surfaces,  there- 
will  be  direct  luiion  only  of  such  portions  as  are  in  contact;  the  callus 
will  be  deposited  more  extensively  because  of  the  greater  laceration^ 
and  more  irregularly  because  of  the  inequality  of  bony  surface;  the  open 
ends  or  hollow  cylindrical  canals  of  the  fragments  will  still  be  closed 
hi  by  new  bone,  derived  mainly  from  the  medullary  tissue;  the  rough 
broken  surfaces  will  be  rounded  by  absorption  and  new  deposits;  the 
periosteum  will  perform  its  part  in  the  process;  so  that  finally,  and  often 
quite  as  soon  as  if  the  ends  were  in  contact,  the  fragments  will  be 
f(»und  united  side  and  side,  ^vith  a  sufficient  abundance  of  callus  filling 
all  the  irregularities  to  render  the  imion  as  strong  as  if  the  union  had 
taken  place  end  to  end.  It  is  the  same  process  as  that  first  described, 
varied  only  by  some  irregularity  in  the  deposit.  In  most  cases,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time,  the  medullary  canal  will  be  found  to  have 
become  continuous  across  the  line  of  fracture,  by  absorption  of  the 
opposing  lamellated  walls,  and  consequent  perforation  at  the  point 
where  the  fragments  overlap. 

When  the  inflammation  connected  with  fracture  results  in  suppura 

tion,  the  formation  of  osseous  tissue  is  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 

destruction  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  in  consequence  of  the  failure 

of  those  transitional  tissues  through  which  bone  is  usually  develonedi 
16 
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And  when  finally  umon  is  conBurnraated^  tlie  deposit  of  caHiis  is  gen- 
erally irregular,  and  sometimes  excessive* 

Epiphyses,  when  broken  or  separated  from  the  diaphyBes  by  violence, 
unite  by  the  same  process  as  other  fractures  of  bone.  It  is  affirmed, 
however,  that  when  certain  epiphyBes  are  separated,  and  are  mal-ad- 
jufited,  finch  for  example  as  the  lower  end  of  tlie  femur,  or  the  head  of 
tlie  humenis,  the  shafts  cease  to  grow,  and  the  limbs  become  atrophied. 

True  cartilage  ib  rarely  broken,  many  of  the  8upjx»8etl  examples  in  •^ 
old  persons  being  in  reality  fractures  of  a  stmcture  which  was  original- 
ly cartilage,  but  which  has  become  converted  into  bone.    When  brokeD|| 
it  never  unites  by  cartilage.     In  the  case  of  a  fi-acture  of  the  cartil)^' 
of  the  ribs,  the  perichondrium  supplies  usually  a  sort  of  fernile  of  bony 
tiBSue,  which  is,  however,  sometimes  inteq^osed  between  the  oppoQingi 
fragments.    In  the  case  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  struetures,  such  asi 
the  intervertebral  substance  of  tlie  spinal  column,  and  the  synchon 
droees,  the  union  is  generally  by  fibrous  or  ligamentous  tissue. 

If  a  fracture  extends  into  a  joint,  through  the  cartilage  of  incnista 
Mon|  the  bone  may  unite,  bat  the  cartilage  does  not. 


Oooeral  Treatmeiiit  of  Practur«i. 

There  are  three  general  indications  of  treatment  in  most  fractures, ' 
namely,  to  reduce  the  fracture,  to  maintain  it  in  place,  and  U:>  control^ 
or  prevent  inflammation  and  other  accidents. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  a  certain  pmportion  of  fi-actures  of 
long  bones,  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  bones  end  to  end,  so  that  the  co- 
aptation of  all  the  broken  surfaces  shall  be  complete  and  perfect;  andi 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  often  impossible,  even  when  the  patient  is  under' 
the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  to  overcome  sufliciently  the  c4>ntraction 
of  the  muscles ;  or  because  of  denticulations,  or  of  small  and  loosened 
fragments,  or  of  shreds  of  the  soft  tissues,  which  are  interi:)osed  between 
tlie  broken  surfaces.  Indeed,  this  difiBculty  is  experienced  quite  as  often 
in  transverse,  or  in  nearly  transverse,  fractures  as  in  oblique. 

In  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases,  constituting  a  vast  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  complete  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  exact  apposition  until  the  conso- 
lidation is  effected;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  tlie  inefficiency  of 
our  art  in  this  regard,  when  we  consider  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
; these  fractures  are  oblique,  and  in  most  cases  the  obliquity  is  such, 
that  tlie  slightest  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  bones 
will  displace  them,  not  to  make  account  of  the  action  of  the  various 
muscles  in  causing  lateral  displacement  j  and  especially  when  wo  con- 
sider what  advantages  the  muscles  possess  over  any  mechanical  ap- 
pliances which  we  can  employ*  The  muscles — themselves  capable  of 
exerting  enormous  power,  especially  when  provoked  by  injury — have 
thei]  insertions  directly  or  through  the  interposition  of  the  periosteum 
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dpon  the  bone,  from  which  they  cannot  be  easily  detached ;  while  the 
appliances  with  which  we  attempt  to  overcome  their  action  must  be 
made  to  bear  npon  soft,  delicate,  yielding  integnment,  which  is  easily 
excoriated  and  inflamed,  and  which  is  supported  underneath  by  a  mass 
of  equally  delicate  and  yielding  tissues,  subject  to  congestions  and  in* 
flammations,  and  the  ligation  of  or  direct  pressure  upon  which  endangers 
the  arrest  of  both  nervous  and  vascular  circulation,  with  all  their  con- 
seqtiences. 

If,  therefore,  the  student  of  surgery  is  instructed  that  his  first  duty  is 
to  reduce  the  broken  bone,  and  his  second  duty  is  to  maintain  it  in 
position,  he  will  not  understand  that  he  is  required  always,  or  even  in 
tlic  majority  of  cases,  to  do  more  than  put  the  limb  carefully  in  line,  to 
extend  it  until  the  overlapping  is  diminished  to  the  minimum  of  what 
is  consistent  with  the  endurance  and  safety  of  the  skin  and  other  soft 
parts  which  support  the  extension,  and  perhaps  to  aid  still  further  in 
the  prevention  of  overriding  by  properly  constructed  side  supports.  In 
short,  tj  do  whatever  can  be  done  prudently  to  adjust  and  maintain  the 
fragments  in  place. 

The  means  to  be  employed  to  produce  and  maintain  extension,  can 
only  be  studied  m  connection  with  the  special  fractures  which  create 
tlieir  necessity. 

Tlie  means  employed  by  surgeons  to  give  lateral  support  are  nume- 
rous, ana  to  some  extent  demand  consideration  in  this  place. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  lateral  supports,  that  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  fragments  in  line,  of  obviating  motion  at  the  point 
of  fracture,  of  preventing  that  lateral  displacement  which  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  action  of  antagonizing  muscles,  and,  moreover,  they  often 
co-operate  eflSciently  with  proper  extending  apparatus  in  maintaining 
extension:  when  no  other  means  of  extension  can  be  employed,  they 
must  be  lelied  upon  alone  to  perform  this  function. 

A  few  surgeons  have  sought  to  dispense  with  lateral  supports  altoge- 
ther, whether  in  the  form  of  splints  or  bandages,  maintaining  that  they 
are  mischievous,  by  the  interruption  which  they  cause  to  the  circulation 
and  nutriiion  of  both  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone,  and  that  in  all  cases 
extension  may  be  substituted.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  they  ever 
prove  mis*  Jiicvous  in  the  manner  supposed,  unless  they  have  been  ap- 
plied with  inordinate  tightness,  or  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  and  even 
when  these  errors  in  management  have  been  committed,  the  examples 
in  which  the  splints  or  bandages  have  interfered  with  union  are  so 
rare  that,  in  the  multiform  varieties  of  both  good  and  bad  treatment  to 
which  I  have  seen  fractures  subjected,  I  have  never  happened  to  meet 
with  a  case  of  delayed  union  from  this  cause. 

If,  however,  such  results  did  happen  in  consequence  of  excessively 
tight  bandages  much  more  often  than  they  actually  do,  it  would  con- 
stitute no  argument  against  their  proper  use,  Specially  since  in  many 
o4ier  pointB  of  view  they  are  indispensable. 
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Side  or  coaptation  splints  may  be  constructed  of  Tarious  materials, 
aeeording  to  the  convenience  of  the  surgeon,  or  according  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circnmataneca  of  the  case. 

In  general  the  requisites  of  a  good  splint  may  be  said  to  be  Buflicient 
firmness,  flexibility,  malleability,  or  capacity  of  adaptation,  and  light- 
ness. 

Metallic  splints,  such  as  tin,  copper,  and  zinc,  nsiially  possess  in  some 
measure  all  of  the  above  qualities  except  lightness.  The  perforated 
zinc  sphnt,  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  army  during 
the  late  war,  has  an  advantage  over  either  of  those  mentioned  in  ita 
quality  of  flexibility,  and  also  in  its  relative  liglitnesa.  In>n  wire- 
gauze  splints,  introduced  first  by  Dr.  Nott  of  this  city,  galvanized  and 
vaniished,  and  formed  upon  wooden  patterns,  can  scarcely  be  consider- 
ed superior  to  the  perforated  zinc. 

Wialebone,  reeds,  light  willow  branches,  and  unbroken  wheat  straw 
may  be  quilted  between  two  tliicknesses  of  cloth,  and  thus  fonn  a 
suitable  substitute  when  other  materials  are  not  at  hand. 

Wooden  splints  made  of  pine  or  of  white  wood  may  be  employed  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases*  I  protest,  however,  against  those  ciirved 
wtHjden  splints  which  are  manufactured  and  sold  under  a  pmtenco  that 
they  are  already  adapted  in  size  and  form  to  every  limb^  when  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  tliey  sliould  be.  In  nearly  every  case  in  which 
they  are  applied,  th*tse  very  inegiilarities  in  fonn  which  are  designed 
for  adaptation  are  the  causes  of  nial-adapfation  and  disconifort. 

WcK)den  splints  may  ^iroperly  enough  be  carved  for  any  particular 
case;  but  in  geueral  they  will  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  especially  designed  if  tliey  are  well  padded  with  cotton  batting 
upon  their  inner  surfaces,  the  padding  being  so  arranged  as  to  lit  the 
irregularities  of  the  limb,  and  being  held  in  place  by  a  cover  of  cotton 
clotli.  The  cotton  cover,  in  addition  to  its  utility  in  retaining  the 
wad(!ing  neatly  in  place,  will  always  be  found  of  sernce  as  a  basis 
ujKin  which  the  bandages  may  Ije  made  secure  by  pins  or  stitches. 

Pasteboard  can  often  be  conveniently  empU  ved  tLS  a  snbstitnte 
in  the  absence  of  better  materials;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  lirm,  even 
when  thoroughly  dry,  to  prove  i-elialtle,  and  I  have  often  seen  its 
employment  entail  deformities,  which  by  the  use  of  a  lii'mer  material 
would  probably  have  been  avoided. 

Compact  woollen  clotli,  or  felt,  saturated  with  gum  shellac,  makes  a 
veiy  solid  and  light  splint,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  a  g(x>d  deal  of 
adaptation.  The  most  serious  objection  to  its  use  is  that  it  required 
nearly  the  tempemtiire  of  boiling  water  to  render  it  plastic,  and  that  it 
hardens  so  quirk ly  in  cmiling  that  sufficient  time  is  not  always  allowed 
for  its  piT>]ier  adjustment. 

Gutta-percha  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  most  of  the  attributes 
of  a  good  splint,     Its  jvlasticity  is  imlimited ;  so  that  it  may  be  made ; 
to  enclose  and  fit  sm(X)thly  and  accurately  any  joint,  at  whatever  angle 
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the  limb  may  be  placed ;  when  softened  by  warm  or  hot  water,  it  doei 
not  haixien  sensibly  mitil  it  is  sufficiently  cool  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
skin ;  but  it  becomes  firm  soon  enough  not  to  occasion  delay  in  the 
application  of  the  dressings.  This  material  requires  some  experience 
and  skill  in  its  application,  but  surgeons  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use 
wil'  seldom  employ  any  other  material  in  fractures  occurring  in  the 
vicbiity  of  certain  joints,  and  especially  in  fractures  involving  the 
elbow-joint 

At  Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospitals  in  this  city,  during  the  last  few 
yearSy  undressed  sole-leather,  cut  into  shape  and  moistened  A^-ith  water, 
has  taken  the  place  of  almost  every  other  form  of  splint.  Its  cheap- 
ness, accessibility,  plasticity,  and  its  firmness  when  dry,  render  it 
available,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  in  the  large  majority  of 
fractures.  When  sole-leather  is  employed  as  a  splint  for  the  leg,  or 
for  any  portion  of  the  body  whose  contour  is  quite  irregular,  pieces  of 
only  medium  thickness  should  be  selected,  and  they  should  be  thorough 
ly  soaked  before  they  are  applied. 

From  time  to  time  a  great  variety  of  immovable  forms  of  dressing 
liave  been  reconmiended  for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  which  are 
intended  to  serve,  at  the  same  moment,  the  double  purpose  of  splint 
and  bandage.  They  all  possess,  also,  certain  other  qualities  in  common. 
They  are  composed  of  bandages  or  of  strips  of  cloth,  saturated  with 
some  adhesive  material,  which,  being  applied  to  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  limb  while  moist,  soon  become  dry  and  hard,  constitu- 
ting therefore,  in  some  sense,  an  immovable  apparatus, — ^that  is  to 
say,  they  can  only  be  removed  by  cutting  them  open  longitudinally. 

For  this  purpose  cotton  cloth  or  common  roller  bandages  have 
generally  been  employed,  moistened  with  gum  arabic  and  whiting,  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  flour,  starch  and  alum,  gum  shellac,  pitch,  wheat- 
flour  paste,  starcli,  dextrine,  or  plaster-of -Paris. 

Whatever  its  advocates  may  have  claimed  for  these  modes  of  dress- 
ing, if  I  state  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
tliat  they  posses  but  two  qualities  of  marked  excellence  and  superior- 
ity, namely,  their  perfect  adaptability  to  almost  every  degi^ee  of  flexion 
or  angularity  in  a  limb,  and,  as  I  shall  explain  presently,  they  have,  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  an  advantage  in  their  immobility. 

The  uniformity  and  smoothness  with  which  they  may  be  made 
to  enclose  joints  when  in  a  position  of  flexion,  is,  however,  a  point  of 
excellence  in  which  gutta-percha  enjoys  a  decided  pre-eminence  over 
these  and  every  otlier  form  of  dressing  yet  devised.  Nevertheless, 
when  gutta-percha  is  not  at  hand,  some  of  the  forms  of  immovable 
appamtns  may  justly  be  entitled  to  preference,  in  certain  fractures 
demanding  the  support  of  joints  in  a  flexed  position.  In  most  other 
fractures,  sole-leather,  felt  and  padded  wooden  splints  can  be  made  to 
adapt  themselves  to  all  the  inequalities  of  surface. 

By   tJie  term  immobile,  employed    to  designate    these  dressings, 
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its  advocates  have  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  could  not 
be  removed  whenever  the  fiurge<m  thought  it  proper  to  do  so;  for 
althcjugh  their  removal  might  not  be  so  easily  and  quickly  effected  as  in 
the  t'-ase  of  other  dressitigs,  yet  they  have  all  recommendeil  and  pi-au- 
tised  fKicasional  removal  and  i^plaeenient.  They  are  shnply  not  liablo 
to  accidental  diiiarrangement  or  difiplacement,  and  in  thie  sense  only* 
are  they  immobile,  Li  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding 
upon  this  point,  M.  Sen  tin  has  thought  it  proper  to  designate  these 
dressings  by  the  tenn  ^^  mobile  hnmobile/* 

In  fto  far,  then,  as  they  are  more  diflicult  to  open  when  it  is  necessary i 
to  open  them,  they  are  objectionable;  and  how  much  real  advantage! 
they  posses  in  not  being  liable  to  spontaneous  or  accidental  displace- 
ments, ought  to  be  easily  determined  by  practical  surgeons. 

I  have  already  stated,  when  speaking  of  the  delayed  union  of 
bones,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  open  my  dressings  often,  in  order  to 
make  certain  of  the  condition  of  the  limb,  and  of  the  [xisition  of  the 
fi^agmcnts.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  in  imniovable  fonus  of  appa- 
ratus has  led  generally  to  its  total  omission,  and  the  result  has  in  very 
many  instances  prrjven  exceedingly  disastrous,  Wieu  at  length  the 
dressings  have  been  opened,  the  limb  has  been  found  lying  unsupported 
in  its  encasement,  in  consequence  of  the  dressings  having  become  loose 
by  diying,  or  of  a  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  or  of  an  atmphy  of  tlie 
limb.  In  other  e*%ses,  tlie  limb  having  continued  to  swell,  it  has  l>ecom©  I 
unduly  compressed  and  ligated,  causing,  in  several  instances  reported, 
sloughing  oi  the  paiis  below  the  ligation,  sloughing  of  the  integuments 
over  the  point  of  fracture,  ulcerations  and  excoriations ;  and  in  a  large 
piHjjx^rtion  of  cases,  from  lack  of  attention  to  their  condition  as  the  - 
union  progresses  and  the  swelling  subsides,  the  fragn^outs  are  found  at 
length  united  with  unnecessary  deformity. 

On  tlie  whole,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  all  of  these  forms  of 
dressings  have  been  foimd  by  myself  eminently  unsatisfactory. 

Whenever,  in  the  exceptional  cases  named,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  use 
these  dressings,  wheat-flour  paste,  iled  starch,  or  plaster-of -Paris,  are 
in  general  to  be  preferred ;  and  preliminary  to  their  application,  all  tlie 
pmjecting  angles  of  bone,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  joints,  should  be 
well  covered  with  ex)ttt)n  batting,  or  the  whole  limb  should  be  enclosed 
in  soft  woollen  cloth.  The  fij-st  turns  of  the  roller,  whenever  the  bat- 
ting or  cloth  is  not  underlaid,  should  be  ajiplied  dry.  Occasionally, 
tliin  pieces  of  pasteboard  may  be  employed  to  re-enforce  the  dressings, 
e8|>ecially  in  the  leg  and  thigh. 

In  order  to  open  or  remove  these  dressings,  a  pair  of  M.  Seutin's  or 
Henry's  pliers  are  almost  indispensable.  The  latter  wUl  generally  be 
w>referred. 

Plaster-of-Paris,  in  the  form  of  moulds,  has  been  employetl  from  a 
ver}'  early  period,  but  plaster-of -Paris  bandages  were  first  introduced  by 
Mathieson  and  Van  der  Loo  of  Holland.    The  usual  practice  has  been 
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to  envelop  the  limb  with  a  dry  roller,  and  to  apply  the  plaster  with  a 
paint  bmsh  as  the  successive  turns  of  the  roller  are  laid  upon  the  limb. 
It  hardens  very  quickly,  and  in  this  regard  it  has  an  advantage  over 
floar  paste  or  starch ;  but  it  is  heavy,  and  not  so  generally  accessible, 
and  for  these  reasons  its  use  is  more  restricted. 

Fig.  sa 


Haai7*a  FlMter-baiidage  Gotten. 

At  Bellevue  one  method  of  using  the  plaster-of -Paris  dressing  is  as 
follows :  The  limb  is  first  carefully  shaven,  and  very  slightly  moistened 
with  sweet  oil — ^much  oil  will  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  plas- 
ter— and  then  enveloped  with  one  single  sheet  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  which  has  jujt  been  immersed  in  the  liquid  plaster.  This 
metliod,  which  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity,  leaves  the  limb 
open  and  exposed  on  one  side,  so  that  it  is  no  longer,  in  its  proper 
sense,  an  immovable  apparatus.  After  tlie  plaster  has  become  suffi- 
ciently dry,  it  is  secured  more  effectually  in  place  by  a  few  turns  of  a 
roUer. 

Another  method,  which  we  have  adopted  occasionally  of  late,  is  as 
follows: — The  limb  is  first  enclosed  with  a  single  sheet  of  woollen 
cloth,  the  irregularities  being  filled  up  and  protected  by  cotton  batting. 
A  dry  roller  is  then  applied,  and  over  this  a  succession  of  rollers,  into 
the  meshes  of  which  dry  plaster-of -Paris  has  been  preWously  rubbed, 
and  which  have  been  inunersed  in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  pre- 
ceding the  application. 

Dr.  E.  Harris,  of  this  city,  has  ascertained  that  the  weight  may  be 
considerably  diminished  by  mixing  it  with  water  in  the  proportions  of 
75  to  100  by  weight,  and  adding  2  parts  of  boiled  stArch — ^the  latter 
delaying  the  process  of  crystallization  until  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
has  escaped. 

When  employed  in  the  service  of  troops  upon  the  field,  the  plaster 
must  be  put  up  in  cans  hermetically  sealed.    In  this  way  it  was  fur- 
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tiishifd  to  the  surgeons,  by  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  CommiBsiou,  during  out 
late  war. 

Comminuted  fractures  require  no  epecial  consideration  in  thia 
place,  unless  it  be  to  Bay  that  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  with 
more  care  and  watclifulness,  in  propoition  to  the  additional  difficulties 
and  complications  which  thev  usually  present ;  and  that  if  tliey  are 
corapoimd  as  well  as  comniinuted,  it  will  occasionally,  but  not  very  often, 
become  Decenary  to  remove  email  and  very  loose  fra<rments  of  bone. 

Compound  fractures  constittite  a  larger  and  much  more  grave  claims 
of  accidents  than  that  class  in  which  the  bone  is  simply  comminuted  i>r 
broken  at  two  or  more  points,  witiiout  any  other  complicati< ms  ;  but  very 
many  compound  6*acture6  are  also  comminuted,  and  iu  these  examples 
especially  the  injury  may  be  considered  as  grave.  A  pretty  large  pro 
portion  of  these  latter  demand  imuiediate  amputation  ;  and  tlnise  limbs 
which  are  saved  exact  often  extraordinary  care  to  secure  a  tardy  and 
vicious  union ;  so  that  limbs  wliich  have  united  with  great  shortening 
and  much  deformity  ought  often  to  be  regarded  as  triumphs  of  our  art, 
inasmuch  as  that  they  have  been  saved  at  all. 

In  many  of  these  cases  neither  coaptation  splints  nor  extension  can 
be  employed  until  tlie  period  is  nearly  or  wholly  pa&t  in  which  they  can 
prove  of  much  value ;  the  siu'geon  being  compelled  to  rely  upon  such 
imperfect  substitutes  as  junks,  pillows,  boxes  inlaid  with  some  soft 
material,  etc*  These  are  the  c^^es  which  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  sur- 
geon to  the  utmost ;  and  for  the  general  management  of  which  he  must 
be  left  to  his  powers  of  invention  and  judgment,  as  the  indications 
arise  from  day  to  day. 

The  fragments  of  bone  should  be  reduced  as  perfectly  as  possible ; 
and  if  any  point  of  bone  protrudes,  it  should  be  lirought  underneath 
the  integimients  either  by  extension  of  the  limb,  or  by  pulling  the  skin 
aside  with  the  fingei'S,  or  with  the  handle  of  an  iron  sp<»on,  or  some 
other  sufficiently  firm  instrument.  If  these  measures  do  not  succeed, 
the  skin  may  be  slit  open  freely ;  but  my  experience  does  not  lead  me 
to  recommend  excision  of  the  bone,  unless  it  be  of  a  small  p)rtitm 
an  exceedingly  sharp  spiculum.  Enlarging  the  opening  does  not  gen- 
erally complicate  the  case — sometimes  it  is  even  advantageons — while 
the  practice  reci>m mended  and  pui-sued  by  some  surgeons,  of  clodng 
the  w^ound  with  adhesive  plaster  and  bandages,  and  thus  preventing , 
the  escape  of  effused  fluids,  has  very  often  proven  disastrous.  The 
treatment  of  these  accidents  by  hermetic  seaHng  and  carbolic  acid 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  hereafter* 

Nearly  all  the  attempts  in  these  cases  to  secure  the  fragments  in  appo 
lition,  by  metallic  sutures,  have  failed  to  be  useful ;  and  the  effort  baa 
lometimes  proved  actually  injurious. 

One  of  the  most  simple  methods  of  managing  compound  fractures 
j>f  the  leg  is  that  devised  by  J.  Ehea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  ctilled 
the  ^'  bran  box; "  but  as  its  use  is  altnost  limited  to  this  fracture,  it  will 
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be  more  properly  considered  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  lowei 
extremities. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures,  frag- 
ments become  necrosed,  they  are  not  to  be  removed  until  a  complete 
B|X)ntaneouB  separation  has  taken  place  between  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing. If  they  are  removed  by  tlie  saw  or  the  bone-cutters,  the  injury  thus 
inflicted  upon  the  living  bone  will,  in  most  cases,  insure  the  death  of 
another  fragment,  and,  consequently,  a  delay  in  the  final  cure  equal  to 
the  time  necessary  for  its  separation  also. 

If  vessels  bleed  freely  and  persistently,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  secure  them  in  the  woimd,  but  such  attempts  are  not  gener- 
ally successful ;  and  if  bandages,  or  other  suitable  means  of  compres- 
sion, if  cold,  or  styptics,  do  not  succeed,  and  if  ligation  of  the  main 
trunk  nearer  the  heart  is  not  expedient,  then  amputation  becomes  the 
only  alternative. 

Lmpaoted  Fractures. — In  many  cases  of  impaction  of  fragments  it 
is  not  easy  to  overcome  the  impaction,  and  generally  it  is  not  desirable 
to  do  so ;  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  impaction  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  or  of  the  humerus.  When  the  impaction  is  not  disturbed,  side 
or  coa})tation  splints  are  seldom  needed.  The  union  takes  place  speed- 
ily and  with  only  moderate  shortening  or  deformity. 

Partial  Fractures. — In  most  cases  the  surgeon  is  able,  with  the 
a]>plication  of  slight  force,  to  restore  the  partial  or  "  green-stick  "  frac- 
tures of  children  nearly  to  a  straight  line ;  but  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  restore  tliem  completely.  In  a  majority  of  the  examples  of  partial 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  bending  is  slight;  and  owing  in  part  to 
the  difficulty  of  seizing  the  clavicle,  and  for  other  reasons  which  I  shall 
presently  state,  its  position  is  seldom  materially  changed  by  the  efforts 
of  the  surgeon.  When,  however,  the  radius  and  ulna  are  bent,  the 
flexion  is  generally  much  greater ;  but  the  surgeon  may,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moderate  force,  bring  the  bones  nearly  into  their  normal 
position.  The  difficulty  in  completing  the  restoration  in  these  latter 
eases  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  projecting  spicula  of  bone 
become  crashed  between  the  broken  surfaces,  or  abut  against  each 
other.  The  same  circumstance  explains,  in  part,  the  difficulty  of  com 
plete  restoration  in  the  case  of  the  clavicle. 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ann,  forearm, 
or  leg,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  render  the 
fracture  complete,  which  has  enabled  me  to  rectify  the  position  at 
once.  One  need  have  no  apprehension  that  by  so  doing  the  ends  will 
become  displaced  and  slide  past  each  other,  since  the  denticulations 
will  effectually  prevent  this. 

It  ought  to  be  understood,  however,  that  in  almost  all  cases  where 
the  clavicle  or  other  bones  have  been  left  in  children  slightly  bent, 
eventually  they  have  been  restored  spontaneously  to  their  natural 
Conn ;  a  fact  which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  resiliency  of  the  un 
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broken  bone  structure,  where  it  has  been  compi'eseed  forcibly  oppoiita 
the  line  of  fracture,  and  in  the  gradual  abeurption  of  the  crufihea  or 
abutting  spicula. 

SEonaKT  3. — ^Dslayed  Uniok  of  Bkoken  Bones,  and  Non-Union, 

The  causes  of  delayed  and  non-union  are  predisposing  and  direct ; 
in  other  words,  constitutional  and  local. 

The  constitutional  or  pi-edispusing  caiu^es  are  those  morbid  conditions 
of  the  general  systera  which  manifest  themselves  by  anasmia  and  de- 
bility, or  which  consist  in  some  peculiar  dyscrasy.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  formation  of  callus  is  occasionally  delayed  by  extreme  age,  by  low 
fevers,  by  profuse  haemorrhages,  by  pregnancy  and  prolonged  lactation, 
by  the  absence  of  an  accustomed  sthnulant,  by  low  diet,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  scorbutic  or  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  by  cancer,  rachitis,  etc.  It 
may  happen,  however,  and  probably  generally  does  happen,  tliat  the 
presence  of  either  one  of  these  morbid  condilions  neither  prevents  nor 
appreciably  delays  bony  union. 

The  local  or  direct  causes  are  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture,  the 
interposition  of  a  detached  fragment  of  bone,  or  of  a  shred  of  muscle, 
ligament,  or  possibly  of  a  large  blood-clot,  between  the  fragments ; 
arrest  of  the  aiterial  circulation  by  bandages  too  tightly  applied  and 
too  long  continued ;  arrest  of  the  nervous  circulation  from  the  same 
cause ;  arrest  of  the  ner%'ous  and  vascular  circulation  from  too  much 
elevation  of  the  limb,  from  long-continued  cold  and  moist  ajjpli cations, 
the  occmrence  of  suppuration,  caries,  or  necrosis.  Finally,  the  union 
of  fi'actures  is  delayed  or  prevented  whenever  the  line  of  separation  is 
whoUy  or  partly  within  a  synovial  or  articular  surface,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  these  cases  compai*atively  little  aid,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  process,  is  given  by  the  adjacent  soft  tissues,  and  perhaps  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  broken  surfaces  are  constantly  washed  by  the  synovia 
fluid.  In  certain  cases  of  non-union  of  articidar  fractures  special 
causes  probably  concur  with  those  already  assigned,  which  will  be 
more  appropriately  considei^ed  in  connection  with  each  individual 
fracture. 

Motion  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  delayed  union, 
and  the  fact  that  it  may  prevent  union  is  indisputable,  yet  surgeoni 
have  generally  over-estimated  its  influence  in  this  dij'ection.  Ther 
are  few  bones  in  the  body  which  unite  more  quickly  and  naore  ceilain- 
ly  than  the  clavicle  and  the  ribs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fii'st 
generally  remains  overlapped,  and  that  in  both  it  is  fomid  almost 
impossible  to  completely  restrain  motion  during  the  progress  of  con- 
solidation. It  has  been  my  practice,  moreover,  for  many  yeare,  to 
remove  my  dressings  often  from  broken  limbs,  in  some  cases  daily,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  to  inflict  slight  motion  upon  the  limb,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  tlie  progress  of  repair,  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
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Aiij  bann  resiik  from  this  practice*  Xa  fnciure  treated  hr  m^nself,  not 
ouaupound  or  oumminutedy  or  unatteiidtnl  with  ktss  of  bunr  subojoice, 
ha»  ever  mfosed  to  unite. 

Slight  modiOiii  made  Dptm  the  point  of  fracture,  as  upoQ  a  pivot,  doct 
Dot  retard  anioii,  but  very  free  iDotion  made  in  the  eauie  manner  ii 
likdj  to  produce  this  re&olt  The  motiiia,  however,  at  the  pomt  of 
fracmre  br  which  ooe  fragmeot  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  in  llie 
directioQ  of  the  asds  of  the  bone,  or  to  move  to  and  from,  in  a  dire«:tioil 
at  right  angles  with  the  mxh,  seldom  faik  to  delay  or  to  prevent  alto 
gether  booj  oonsolidatiaQ.  By  these  moliaiia  the  new  granulasioB 
tiesoie  or  the  fibrous  bands  are  greatly  elongated,  and  the  deposit  of 
boneoorposdes  does  not  keep  pace  with  their  formation  and  elongation ; 
mad  when  the  intermediate  tissue  has  its  anatomical  ^hann^t^r  fiiUj 
estabtisbed,  boor  infiltration  is  an  improbable,  if  not  an  impoesible 
event, 

Preciselr  why  dight        ^      Joes  not  prevent  bon^  '     riiamu>r 

which  the  bone  o  :^  are  deposited  will  -  \plaiii. 

Aa  haa  already  been  stated,  they  are  not  dLs{>06ed  eccentrieaUy,  from  a 

angle  point  or  centre  of  oesificationi  but  they  are  deposited  at  a  mnlti- 

tade  of  points  in  tranEitional  stroma. 

Tliese  principles  will  find,  hereafter^  practical  illustration  in  frao- 

not  only  of  the  clavicle  and  ribs,  but  also  in  the  hmnerua^  femur, 

tibtl^  and  other  long  bones. 

The  development  of  callus  may  be  obstructed  from  the  beginiiing,  or 
it  may  be  arrested  at  any  stage  of  its  progress,  and  the  so-called  "false'' 
joiuts  may  tlierefore  present  a  great  variety  of  anatomical  conditions. 

Fir^i ;  In  case  of  a  complete  failure  of  the  process  of  repair,  lK»th  on 
the  part  of  the  soft  parts  and  of  the  biitie,  so  that  not  even  the 
medullary  spaces  are  filled  in,  necrosis  and  suppuration  become  inevi- 
table ;  and,  if  union  ever  takes  place,  it  is  only  after  the  tenninatiuu  of 
the  prcicess  of  exfoliation  and  suppumtion. 

Second :  The  repair  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  close  in  the  medullary 
canal,  or  the  open  cells  of  the  bn:>ken  surfaces^  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
may  become  somewhat  rounded  and  smooth ;  and  her*?,  so  far  as  tiie 
union  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  is  concerned,  tlie  priK^ess  may  ceaaei 
and  even  a  retrr»grade  action  may  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  witliin  the  capsule,  by  which  considerable  ix>rtions  of  the 
bn>ken  ends  may  be  removed ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  soft  parts  adja- 
eenl  to  the  fracture  usually  become  converted  into  fibrous  or  ligamentous 
tiaBue,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  capsule.  At  fii^  tliis  eajMule  is 
only  fibrous ;  but  if  sufiicient  time  elapses,  and  the  false  joint  is  kept  in 
motion,  it  may  eventually  l>ecome  lined  with  a  tnie  synovial,  secreting 
surface.  In  process  of  time,  also,  the  ends  of  tlxe  fragments  may  uu- 
detgo  other  changes  due  to  their  continual  pi^essure  and  friction  upon 
each  other.  They  may  acquii-e  a  certain  adaptation  to  each  otlier, 
with  corresponding  depressions  and  elevations.     They  may  become  in 
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vested  with  a  fibro-ligameutous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  even  with  a  car 
tilagiuous  tissue,  resembling  the  natural  cartilage  of  incrustation ;  ot 
by  a  retrograde  process  the  ends  may  become  condensed,  polislied,  and 
eburnated,  losing  their  character  as  lamellated  bone  structure,  and  being 
converted  into  a  structure  resembling  ivorj*. 

Third :  The  soft  tissues  adjacent  to  the  fracture  may  not  only  form 
a  fibrous  investment,  more  or  less  compact,  but  the  ends  of  the  bones 
may  themselves  become  united  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  even  fibro-cartila- 
ginous tissue,  and  here  the  process  may  be  arrested.  In  a  few  cases  <»f 
this  class  the  continued  motion  of  the  fragments  causes  the  partial 
separation  and  lamellation  of  the  interposed  fibro-cartilaginoua 
structure,  and  something  like  an  interarticular  cartilage  is  formed. 

Treatment  of  Delayed  Union. — Examples  are  quite  frequent  in 
which,  bony  consolidation  being  delayed  from  one  cause  or  anotlier 
beyond  the  usual  period,  the  timely  and  judicious  employment  of  certain 
measures  have  secured  the  consolidation.  This  happens  most  often, 
according  to  my  experience,  in  the  case  of  the  tibia ;  yet  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  that  liiis  bone  refuses  finally  to  unite.  The  causes  which  in 
this  special  instance  so  often  occasion  delay  are,  in  most  cases,  a  pecu- 
liar motion  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other  at  the  seat  of  fracture, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  explained  when  speaking  of  fi-actures  of 
the  tibia,  and,  added  to  this,  impairment  of  health  by  long  confinement 
in  bed.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  well-formed  leather  or  any  of 
the  vai'ious  forms  of  immovable  splints  are  applied,  and  the  patient  is 
pennitted  to  leave  his  bed  and  go  about  upon  crutches,  the  union  is,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  speedily  accomplished. 

The  delay  of  union  in  fractures  of  the  humerus,  as  will  be  stated 
more  fully  hereafter,  is  due  often  to  similar  causes,  and  consolidation 
may  be  effected  under  a  similar  plan  of  treatment 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases  of  delayed  union  the  for- 
mation of  callus  may  be  hastened  by  change  of  posture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health.  In  a  few  cases  benefit  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  exciting  some  degree  of  reaction  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture  by  moving  the  broken  ends  upon 
each  other  with  violence,  by  the  application  of  blisters,  or  by  the 
employment  of  electricity.  These  measures  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  in  general  of  much  less  value  than  those  to  which  attention  has  just 
been  called. 

Treatment  of  Non-united  Fractures. — The  distinction  made  be- 
tween delayed  and  non-union,  has  reference  only  to  lapse  of  time.  In 
case  consolidation  is  not  completed  within  the  usual  period,  or  after 
a  delay  of  several  months,  it  is  termed  delayed  union ;  and  in  these 
'cases  there  may  remain  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  the  union  will 
take  place  without  surgical  interference.  If  consolidation  is  not 
completed  within  a  period  of  several  months  or  years,  it  is  termed  non 
onion,  and  some  operative  procedure  will  probably  be  required. 
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The  seton,  firet  suggested  by  Winslow  iii  1787,  was  successfully 
employed  by  Physick  in  1802.  Physick  used  for  this  purpose  silk 
ribbon^  which  was  introduced,  whenever  practicable,  between  the  ends 
uf  the  fragments,  and  permitted  to  remain  several  months.  Various 
modifications  of  this  practice  have  been  adopted,  none  of  which  possess 
any  features  entitling  them  to  special  consideration  or  preference. 
Thus,  for  example,  Oppenheim  placed  two  setons,  one  on  each  bide  of  the 
b<me ;  Sommd  substituted  a  loop  of  wire;  Seerig  carried  the  seton 
around  the  fibrous  connecting  band,  and  then  gradually  tightened  it 
until  it  fell  out;  Dieffenbach  perforated  the  overlapping  fragments 
and  the  intermediate  tissue  with  a  drill,  and  then  introduced  ivoiy 
j)egs ;  Gaillard,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  proposes  to  perforate  both  fragments 
with  a  metallic  trocar  and  canula. 

Malgaigne,  in  183Y,  perforated  the  tissues  connecting  the  two  frag- 
ments with  an  acupuncture  needle,  but  without  success.  Miller,  in  1848, 
employed  successfully  subcutaneous  puncture  with  a  tenotomy  knife ; 
Detmold  succeeded  with  a  gimlet,  in  1848,  in  a  case  of  ununited  femur; 
and  still  later  Brainard  invented  and  used  a  drill  with  an  awl-shaped 
extremity.  The  instrument  devised  by  Bmnard  is  preferable  to  either 
of  the  others  mentioned,  in  case  it  is  proposed  simply  to  perforate  and 
immediately  withdraw  the  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  well- 
tempered  steel  drills,  somewhat  broader  near  their  cutting  extremities 
than  iu  their  shafts,  mounted  in  one  or  more  handles. 

Fig.  69. 


Bralnard's  Perforator  or  Drill,  redaced  one-h«ir. 

I  have  employed  this  method  several  times  with  complete  success, 
but  it  has  occasionally  failed.  The  drill  must  be  pushed  down  to  the 
b<me  and  made  to  perforate  it  fi*eely  through  and  through  at  several 
points,  at  and  near  the  point  of  fracture.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
in  m*Ht  cases  to  make  more  than  one  wound  in  the  soft  parts.  After  the 
0|)eration  splints  are  to  be  applied  witli  great  care,  and  perfect  im- 
mobility secured  for  a  period  (»f  several  weeks.  In  ease  of  failure  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  after  the  failure  is  fully  declared. 

In  1323  M.  Mayor  having  thrust  a  canula  down  to  the  point  of  frac- 
ture, carried  through  this  an  iron  shaft  prenously  heated  in  boiling 
water,  and  after  repeated  applications  of  the  iron  a  cure  was  accom- 
plished. 

Gaustics  and  even  the  actual  cauterj'  have  been  ap))lied  to  the  ends 
of  the  bones  after  free  incision.  The  ends  have  also  been  exposed  and 
removed  by  rasping. 
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The  operation  of  resection,  practised  from  the  eiiriiest  time,  has  prob- 
ably furnished  the  largest  nuraher  of  successful  results*  Roux  suc- 
ceeded after  reseetiou  in  engaging  the  point  of  one  of  the  fragments  in 
the  niedullan^  canal  of  the  other,  and  thus  secured  their  uBion.  Theprao- 
tice  is  generally  to  wire  the  ends  together  after  resection,  and  to  main- 
tain complete  quietude  by  the  aid  of  splints. 

Resection  is  not  applicable  where,  fixim  the  resistance  offered  by  pai^ 
allel  bones,  the  ends  cannot  subsequently  be  brought  into  contact.  If, 
therefore,  resection  is  practised  upon  the  tibia,  the  fibula  being  sound, 
or  upon  either  one  of  the  bnues  of  the  forearm,  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  more  than  the  overlapping  extremities  of  the  fragments  are  removed. 
If  there  is  no  overlapping,  this  operation  is  inadmissible.  The  great 
depth  of  the  femur  has  rendered  its  resection  more  hazaixlous  and  less 
successful  than  has  been  the  case  with  other  bones.  The  greatest  tri- 
umphs have  been  always  in  cases  of  ununited  fi*actiires  of  the  humerue. 

If  none  of  the  measures  enumerated  seem  expedient,  or  if  one  or 
more  of  them,  having  been  fairly  tried,  have  proved  failures,  the  only  re- 
maining resorts  are  to  mechanical  suppoiiSj  or  to  amputation.  It  haa 
occasionally  happened  that  under  the  use  of  well-contrived  mechanical ' 
supports  alone  the  fragments  have  gradually,  and  after  the  lapse  of ' 
several  years,  become  united  by  bone,  or  by  a  very  compact  fibrous 
tissue  which  has  served  the  purposes  of  bone.  This  fortunate  result  is, 
however,  exceedingly  rare. 


Section  3. — Gunshot  Fbaotures, 

Gunshot  fractures  are  such  as  are  occasioned  by  missiles  projected 
from  weapons  mostly  employed  in  warfare.  They  are  therefore  a  class 
of  accidents  belonging  appropriately  to  military  surgery  Nevertheless 
tliey  are  not  confined  to  military  practice,  and  may  properly  demand 
attention  in  a  general  treatise. 

These  fractures  are  characterized  by  several  features  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  while  in  many  respects  they  do  not  differ  from  fractui'es  result- 
ing from  other  causes. 

They  are  caused  mostly  by  direct  blows,  the  force  being  applied  to  a 
limited  space,  and  in  general  acting  with  great  power.  They  are  there- 
ff^re  in  nearly  all  cases  compound,  comminuted,  and  often  fissured. 
Sometimes  they  are  simply  perforations  of  bone,  or  ]>erforationB  with 
fissure. 

Small  shot  sometimes  penetrate  a  short  distance  into  the  spongy  tis- 
sue of  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones,  or  into  small  and  soft  boneajl 
they  may  also  cause  contusion  and  necrosis  of  the  superficial  laniinae,  ^ 
but  they  seldom  produce  a  true  fi-acture.  In  mcjst  cases  where  they 
have  reached  the  bones,  they  are  found  flattened  and  spread  out  upon 
the  siuf  ace,  or  they  have  been  deflected  and  lodged  in  the  surrounding 
soft  tissues. 
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Kound  balls,  also,  are  frequently  deflected  by  solid  bone  structure, 
but  they  frequently  break  solid  shafts  and  penetrate  spongy  bones,  caus- 
ing in  the  latter  case  perforations  which  are  very  often  unaccompanied 
with  fissures. 

Conical  rifle-balls  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  destructive,  generally 
causing  extensive  comminution,  and  rarely  perforating  spongy  bones 
without  causing  fissures.  Their  greater  relative  weight  and  velocity  are 
the  chief  causes  of  tlieir  greater  destructiveness  ;  and  possibly,  in  some 
cases,  their  peculiar  form,  in  consequence  of  which  they  penetrate  like  a 
wedge,  may  be  responsible  for  the  comminution  and  the  fissures. 

Longitudinal  fissures  are  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  unaccompanied  with  complete  frac- 
ture. When  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  broken 
and  comminuted  by  a  ball,  even  where  the  point 
of  fracture  is  several  inches  from  an  articulat- 
ing surface,  a  fissure  has  been  found  extending 
through  the  epiphyseal  connection  fairly  into  the 
joint ;  generally,  however,  it  terminates  at  the 
epiphysis.  If  a  conical  ball  has  penetrated  an 
epiphysis,  it  almost  invariably  causes  a  fissure 
which  invades  the  joint.  These  perforating 
wounds  of  tlie  epiphyses  are  therefore  among  the 
most  serious  complications  of  gunshot  fractures 
in  the  vicinity  of  joints. 

When  a  ball  has  traversed  and  comminuted  a 
bone,  no  loose  fragments  are  usually  found  upon 
the  side  of  entrance,  but  upon  the  opposite  side 
are  more  or  less  detached  and  displaced  frag- 
ments ;  and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
perforations,  numerous  small  fragments,  entirely  detached,  may  be 
found  lying  in  this  portion  of  the  track. 

Solid  cannon-shot,  shell,  chain  and  bar  shot,  shrapnel,  grape  and  can- 
ister cause  such  extensive  destruction  as  can  seldom  be  repaired,  and 
imputation  or  resection  become  the  only  proper  surgical  alternatives. 
In  a  few  cases  some  of  these  large  missiles  impinging  only  upon  the 
sides  of  limbs,  or  their  momentum  being  nearly  expended,  occasion 
simple  or  comminuted  fractures  which  admit  of  repair. 

Treatment. — If  the  surgeon  determines  to  make  an  attempt  to  save 
the  limb,  the  first  indication  of  treatment,  after  the  arrest  of  hsemor- 
rhage,  is  to  remove,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  foreign  substances  from  the 
wound.  This  consideration  includes  the  removal  not  only  of  the  ball, 
or  such  portions  as  may  happen  to  remain,  pieces  of  clothing,  etc.,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  of  fragments  of  bone.  I  entreat  the  surgeon,  how- 
ever, U)  understand  that  here,  as  in  all  other  comminuted  fi-actures, 
loosened  fragments  of  bone  are  not  always  foreign  substances.  So  far 
from  this  is  the  fact,  that  in  many  instances  they  are  essential  to  the 
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linal  union.  For  example,  if  either  the  tibia  or  the  fibula  alone,  or  the 
radiuB  or  the  ulna  alone  are  broken,  and  the  looeened  and  displaced  frag- 
ments are  all  removed,  a  space  will  be  left  between  the  main  fragments 
"'which  the  process  of  repair  will  fail  to  supply,  and  non-union  will  be 
the  result.  The  same  may  happen  where  much  bone  is  removed,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  and  of  other  long  bones  which 
are  not  prevented  from  approximation  by  parallel  bones.  1  have  seen 
many  nnfortnnate  illustrations  of  this  meddlesome  kind  of  surger5\ 
Limbs  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  failure  to  nnite ;  or,  as  has 
happened  qnite  as  often,  the  attempt,  by  dissection  and  by  forcible 
application  of  the  forceps,  to  remove  the  ft-agments  has  given  rise  to  a 
fatal  haemorrhage,  or  to  a  destructive  inflammation. 

Fragments  which  are  completely  detached  from  the  soft  parts  as  well 
as  the  bone,  ought  of  course  to  be  removed  if  practicable.  It  is  also 
proper  to  remove  certain  loose  and  much  displaced  fragments  which 
lie  near  the  surface,  and  which  do  not  involve  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  bone,  especially  if  they  have  very  sharp  points  which  are  goading 
the  flesh ;  and  occasionally  a  needle-shaped  point  may  be  cut  off  by  the 
bone-nippers. 

What  spicula  remain  will  become  eventually  so  many  links  of  coimec- 
tion,  forming  an  irregular  union ;  but  almost  any  imion  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  more  or  less  of  the  fragments 
eventually  become  necrosed,  their  temporary  presentation  has  often 
proved  useful.  During  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  which  has 
preceded  their  death,  an  abimdant  callus  has  been  thrown  out  from  the 
periosteum,  and  has  contributed  to  the  union ;  so  that,  although  the 
occurrence  of  necrosis  is  unfortunate,  and  delays  the  final  closing  up 
of  the  wound,  especially  when  the  dead  fragment  becomes  imprisoned 
by  the  callus,  yet  this  result  even  is  not  always  without  its  compensa- 
tions. 

A  certain  nimiber  of  speedy  recoveries,  after  a  clean  removal  of  all 
the  loose  fragments  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh,  and 
of  the  shafts  of  other  long  bones,  and  a  few  cases  of  equal  success  after 
complete  resection  by  the  saw,  with  or  without  the  union  by  wire,  have 
not  changed  my  comdctions  upon  this  point.  In  my  experience,  if  the 
comminution  of  the  thigh  was  very  extensive,  the  patients  have  gener- 
ally died  unless  amputation  was  speedily  made.  Resections  have  not 
generally  saved  them ;  and  among  the  cases  of  recovery  after  this  oper- 
ation which  I  am  able  to  recall,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  encmn- 
bered  by  useless  limbs.  Tlie  same  remarks  apply  with  more  or  less 
force  to  similar  examples  of  gmishot  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  most 
other  long  bones.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  upper 
extremities  possess  a  much  greater  tolerance  of  injury  and  power  of  re- 
pair than  the  lower ;  and  that  certain  lesions  wliich  would  inentably 
demand  amputation  of  a  thigh  or  of  a  leg  might  not  suggest  a  question 
us  to  the  chance  of  saving  the  limb  in  the  case  of  the  arm  or  foroaim. 
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The  remainiiig  indications  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  most  other 
fractures,  namely,  to  reduce  the  fracture  and  to  maintain  the  fragments  in 
place.  After  the  explanation  wliich  has  been  given  of  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  these  terms,  "reduction"  and  "maintenance,"  no  misapprehen- 
sion can  exist  as  to  what  is  intended  by  their  use  in  this  connection.  The 
fragments  are  to  be  placed,  as  near  as  their  condition  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient  will  permit,  in  a  natural  position,  and  there  maintained  by 
appropriate  means.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  if  we  fail  gen- 
erally in  simple  fractures  of  accomplishing  by  our  appliances  all  that 
we  desire,  we  may  expect  to  fall  very  greatly  short  of  complete  success 
in  these  complicated  accidents.  We  must  anticipate  serious  deformity 
as  the  most  &vorable  result. 

In  the  subsequent  pages,  when  considering  "  special  fractures,"  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  gunshot  fractures,  and  shall  then 
speak  somewhat  more  in  detail  of  the  rules  which  govern  their  man- 
agement in  particular  cases. 

Section  4. — Special  Fbaotubeb. 
FractarM  of  the  Oua  NaaL 

A  VERT  slight  displacement  of  the  nasal  bones  may  occasion  a  serious 
disfigurement  of  the  face.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  displace- 
ment should  be  early  recognized  and  properly  overcome.  It  happens^ 
however,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  true  nature  of  tiie  ac- 
cident is  not  ascertained  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  apply  the  remedy.  In  all  cases  where  a  blow  has  been  received 
u|>on  the  nose,  a  careful  examination  should  be  promptly  instituted,  and, 
if  a  fracture  has  occurred,  a  smooth  steel  sound,  of  small  size,  should 
be  carried  to  the  roof  of  the  nares  and  the  fragments  carefully  adjust- 
ed. No  means  of  support  which  have  hitherto  been  contrived,  in- 
tended to  maintain  the  fragments  in  position,  merit  consideration^ 
Tlie  patient  must  not  snufF  forcibly,  or  blow  through  his  nostrils  f 
neither  compresses  nor  adliesive  plasters  must  be  laid  over  the  nose ; 
and  if  with  these  precautions  the  fi-agments  do  not  keep  their  places, 
then  tlie  surgeon  must  observe  daily,  as  the  swelling  subsides,  whether 
they  are  in  position,  and,  if  they  are  not,  he  should  carefully  readjust 
them  each  day.  Fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  unite  very  early,  and^ 
unless  the  deformity  is  remedied  within  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
the  result  of  surgical  interference  must  be  considered  doubtful. 

Fraoturei  of  the  Oheek  Bonei. 

That  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla  which  supports  the  malar  bone 
18  so  frail,  that  a  force  wholly  insufficient  to  break  the  latter  is  often 
mflSdent  to  comminute  the  former ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  fracture  oi  the 
17 
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malar  boue  with  which  we  have  generally  to  deal,  but  a  depression  <if 
tills  boDe  upon  the  antrum. 

If  the  malar  bone  is  but  slightly  depressed  it  should  be  let  alone. 
[f  the  depression  is  extreme,  the  antrum  should  be  penetrated  from 
below,  and  the  bone  forced  up  with  some  suitable  instrument.  In 
aome  cases  this  may  be  aceompliahed  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
month  and  placed  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone. 

If  the  zygfnnatic  arch  is  driven  in,  although  the  temi3oral  muscle 
may  be  for  a  time  paralyzed  or  embarrassed  in  its  motions,  these  symp- 
toms, in  most  cases,  soon  disappear,  and  no  perinaneiit  injury  ensue 
If  in  any  case  it  is  thought  necessaiy  to  elevate  the  depressed  frag-^ 
ments,  the  only  reliable  method  is  to  cut  down  upon  the  bone  and  lift 
Ihe  fnigments  with  an  elevator  or  a  pair  of  forceps. 

When  the  alveolar  arcade  is  broken  or  the  superior  maxilla  exten- 
sively conuninnted.  the  fragments  should  be  replaced  as  well  as  possible, 
iind  retained  in  ptisition  by  the  lower  jaw,  or  in  some  cases  by  wire 
ligatures  applied  to  the  sound  teeth.  The  exceeding  vascularity  of 
these  parts  insures  their  speedy  reunion,  even  when  the  fragments  are 
very  much  loosened  or  almost  completely  detached. 


PractureB  of  the  I^wer  Jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  broken  at  or  near  the  symphysis,  in  the  body  o* 
horizontal  poition,  at  the  angle,  in  the  ascending  ramus,  through  the 
condyles,  or  through  the  coronoid  process. 

The  most  fretjuent  point  of  fracture  is  in  tlie  body,  near  the  anterior 
mental  foramen.  ^Vlien  a  fracture  oecnrs  at  this  point  tlie  anterior 
fragment  generally  falls  two  or  three  lines,  and  sometimes  is  slightly 
displaced  backwards  upon  the  posterior  fragment.  The  indication  of 
treatment  is  simply  to  elevate  the  chin ;  and  if  all  the  teeth  remain  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  a  perfect  coaptation  ia  secni^ed  when 
the  jaws  are  closed  and  maintained  in  ap|xisition;  but  inasmuch  aa 
nnder  these  cirtmmstaTices  the  patient  could  not  be  fed,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  adopt  this  methcH:!,  unless  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fmnt  of  the  mouth  leaves  a  sufficient  opening  for  the  int 
duction  of  a  tube.  "Wliere  all  the  teeth  are  perfect,  therefore,  we  find 
it  necessary  t^>  introduce  l>etween  the  molars,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
interdental  splints,  which,  at  the  same  time,  gi\'e  a  support  to  the 
li»wer  jaw,  and  8e]>arate  the  front  teeth  sufficiently  for  the  introductiim 
of  food.  For  this  purpose,  wood,  cork,  ivory,  and  other  materials 
have  been  employed  ;  but  gutta-percha,  recommended  tij-st  by  ui\  self 
for  these  cases  in  1849,  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  either.  It  is 
nsefnl,  also,  whenever  the  absence  of  tlie  molars  in  either  jaw  ^vill  not 
allow  tlto  upper  dental  arcade  to  furnish  a  proper  internal  support  or 
splint  to  the  fragments. 

Nearly  all  the  bandages  and  slings  recommended  fcr  this  fracture 
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are  inefficient,  and  are  exceedingly  liable  to  displacement.  Tliat  por- 
tion of  the  apparatus  especially  which,  in  most  forms  of  dressings, 
passed  in  front  of  the  chin  and  is  made  fast  under  the  occiput,  intend- 
ed only  to  prevent  the  sling  from  sliding  forwards,  does  not  fail  to 
depress  the  chin,  and  increases  the  tendency  to  overlapping  of  the 
fragments. 

I  have  been  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties  in  some  measure  by 
an  ap}>aratus  constructed  as  follows. 

A  firm  leather  strap  passes  under  the  chin,  and  is  buckled  over  the 
top  of  the  head  at  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagit- 
tal sutures.  This  maxillary  strap — as  it 
will  be  convenient  to  designate  it — is 
stayed  by  two  counter-straps  made  of 
linen  webbing,  called  respectively  the 
occipito-frontal  and  the  vertical.  The 
occipito-frontal  is  looped  upon  the  max- 
illary at  a  point  just  above  the  ears, 
and  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  at 
pleasure,  t^>  fit  different  heads.  The 
posterior,  or  occipital  portion  of  this 
strap  is  buckled  under  the  occiput; 
while  the  anterior,  or  frontal  portion 
is  buckled  across  the  forehead.  The 
vertical  strap  unites  the  maxillary  and 
occipital,  passing  over  the  top  of  the 
head  in  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture. 
Wherever  a  buckle  is  used,  a  pad 
should  be  placed  underneath  it.  The 
maxillary  strap  is  constructed  of  firm 
leather,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  easily  displaced  forwards  at 
any  jx>int  below  tlie  counter-straps.  Under  the  chin  it  is  narrow,  but 
inunediately  widens  as  it  passes  over  the  sides  of  the  jaw  and  face,  be- 
coming narrow  again  in  front  of  the  ears.  To  prevent  its  being  dis- 
placed ba(;kwards  against  the  larynx,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  should  be 
fastened  to  its  margin  in  front  of  the  chin.  This  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  punching  holes  in  the  anterior  margin  of  that  portion  of  the 
maxillary  strap  which  corresponds  to  the  chin,  and  then  fitting  and 
sewing  fast  the  chin-piece  after  the  apparatus  has  been  once  perfectly 
adjusted. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  compound  comminuted  fractures,  and  es- 
pecially gunshot  fractures,  in  which  other  forms  of  apparatus  may  be 
recjuired.  Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  fragments 
with  wire  looped  over  sound  teeth,  or  passed  through  the  fragments 
themselves.  Ligatures  of  any  kind,  however,  made  fast  to  the  teeth, 
are  liable  to  several  objections.  They  are  apt  to  slide  down  upon 
the  gnms;  they  gradually  loosen  the  teeth;  and,  operating  horizon- 
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tally,  they  act  to  a  great  disadvantage.  Dr.  Pnmt  of  Eronklj-n  lia«  bhc- 
ceeded,  in  one  case  under  my  observatinn,  in  obviating  thi?^  last  objec- 
tion, by  fastening  the  wire  U)  the  cmwns  of  the  teeth  and  eeciuing  it 
over  a  piece  of  gutta-percha,  laid  along  tlae  top  of  the  dental  arciulc, 
and  acrt>ss  the  line  of  fracture. 

Attempts  to  Beciire  the  fragments  by  interdental  epliutfl  combined 
with  ontaide  splints,  thas  dispensing  with  the  eling,  ha\e  been  made  by 
Chopartj  Desault,  Rntenick,  Kluge,  Bush,  IlHUzelot,  Jousset,  L<tni5dale, 
Malgaigne,  Wales,  and  othens.  They  are  generally  complicated,  and 
seldom  posseee  any  advantages  to  compensate  for  the  tixjuble  and  ex- 
pense of  making  and  applying  them. 

The  use  of  ^^dcanized  rubber,  suggested  bj^  G mining  and  Beans,  as 
an  interdental  splintj  made  fast  in  si»nie  cases  with  screws  worked  into 

the  teeth,  has  also  oidy  a  limited  ap- 
plication. In  the  hands  of  an  in- 
genious dentist,  however,  this  mute- 
rial  may  be  made  very  useful  in  cer* 
t^iu  comminuted  fractures^  Dn 
Beans'  success  during  the  late  war  iu 
the  treatu»ent  of  gunsliot  fractures, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inunedi- 
ate  inHttirnnation,  hm  completely  es- 
tablished its  value  in  these  eases ;  * 
but  the  vulcanized  rubber  apparatus 
inrented  by  Noi*man  Kiugsley,  dentist,  of  this  city,  in  point  of  simplicity 
and  effectiveness,  exceeds  any  which  I  have  yet  seen.  This  latter  has 
been  employed  in  a  number  of  cases  at  Belle viie  Ilospitah  and  in  no 
case  has  it  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Kingsley's  apparatus  may  be  thus  brietly  descrilied.  Impi^essions  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  taken  in  pla^ter-of- Paris  ;  models  made 
from  these  impressions  represent  the  lower  jaw  broken,  and  the 
fragments  displaced.  The  model  of  the  lower  jaw  is  then  sei>arated  at 
the  ]>t)ints  of  fracture,  and  the  fragments  are  adjusted  to  the  mudel  of 
the  up|>er  jaw,  U\Hm  the  jdaster  model  of  the  lower  jaw,  obtained  and 
rectified  in  this  way,  the  vulcanite  is  moulded,  embracing  the  teeth  and 
tlie  steel  arms ;  tlie  hitter,  constructed  of  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  rise  abruptly  at  points  corresponding  to  the  angles  of 
the  month,  curve  forward  aiul  then  outward,  so  that,  when  in  position, 
the  two  outer  extremities  shall  terminate  over  the  surface  of  the  cheek 
at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  base  of  the  conmoid  pj-oecss.  When  the 
ap|>aratns  is  applied  the  teeth  must  be  pushed  into  the  sockets  of  the 
splint  with  some  force.     Tlie  dressing  is  now  completed  by  a  sling 


FJMtPr  Model  of  Jnwe. 


'  BtjanB,    Ukhmond  Med.  Jaur.^  Feb.,  1800.    Also  the  aiithor*»  Trmtiid  an  Frnetureii 
and  BidcMkdiom. 
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made  of  fitrong  muslin  extending  from  one  arm  to  the  other  beneath 
tlie  chiu. 

If  teeth  are  only  looeened  at  the  point  of  fracture  they  should  be  per- 
n^itted  to  remain ;  but  if  they  are  much  displaced  it  is  better  to  remove 
them  entirely.  If  portions  of  the  alveolar  sockets  are  broken,  hut  their 
attachments  to  the  soft  parts  are  not  much  disturbed,  they  should  also 
bo  replaced,  since  in  many  cases  they  will  under  these  circumstances 
become  I'eunited. 

Fig.  68. 


Same  applierl  to  the  ModeL 

During  the  progress  of  the  treatment  the  patient  must  be  nourished 
with  beef  tea  and  other  liquid  food ;  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  lie 
upon  either  side  of  his  face ;  the  mouth  may  be  washed  several  times 
daily  with  a  weak  solution  of  tinctui'e  of  myrrh  in  water ;  and,  if  it  is 
thought  necessary,  the  surgeon  need  not  hesitate  in  most  cases,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  to  remove  the  dressings,  including  the  interdental  splint 
in  case  it  is  employed,  and  cleanse  the  mouth  thoroughly.  Of  course 
this  should  be  done  with  care,  so  as  to  disturb  tlie  fracture  as  little  as 
possible. 
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Uuion  is  acoomplished  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  with  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions, aud  in  most  examples  of  simple  fracture  little  or  no  perma- 
nent deformity  remains. 

Frac'tures  at  or  near  the  symphysis  are  usually  accompanied  witli 
only  1^  slight  vertical  displacement  and  require  no  special  considera- 
tion. 

Fractures  at  the  angle,  involving  the  sockets  of  the  last  molars, 
though  the  fragments  are  not  generally  much  displaced,  frequently 
demand  the  prompt  extraction  of  one  of  the  molar  teeth,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  closing  the  mouth  when  the  to<jth  is  only  slightly 
loosened  and  elevated ;  al>8C088e8  are  very  prone  to  result  from  these 
fractures.  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
sling  or  bandage  forces  the  fragments  inwards,  aud  in  such  cases  it 
may  be  necessaiy  to  place  under  the  cliin  a  finn  wooden  or  gutta-percha 
splint,  with  expanded  extremities  which  will  allow  tlie  sling  to  support 
the  chin  without  making  lateral  pressure. 

Fractures  of  the  ascending  rami  and  condyles,  when  properly  ad- 
justed, require  generally  no  other  apparatus  than  a  sling  to  secure 
immobility.  Cases  have  been  reported,  however,  in  which  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lower  fragment  to  ))ecoine  displacjcd 
backwards  has  only  been  overcome  by  wires  attached  at  one  extremity 
to  one  of  the  lower  back  teeth,  and  at  the  other  to  the  corresponding 
front  upper  cuspid. 

In  case  the  coronoid  procrcss  is  broken,  it  will  probably  be  quite  as 
well  not  to  make  any  surgical  interference.  We  possess  no  means  of 
adjustment  except  to  close  the  mouth,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
tliat  a  displacement,  resulting  in  a  fibrous  union,  would  render  the  jaw 
any  less  useful  than  it  was  before. 

FraotorM  of  th«  Of  Byoldei. 

This  bone  has  been  broken  either  in  its  body  or  through  one  of  tlie 
cornua,  by  hanging,  by  tlie  grasp  of  the  hand,  by  a  fall  upon  the  neck, 
and  by  muscular  action  alone,  as  in  throwing  tlie  head  violently 
backwards.  The  fracture  is  characterized  especially  by  displacement, 
difliculty  of  deglutition,  and  sometimes  by  difficulty  in  respiration. 
Reduction  has  been  accomplished  by  introducing  the  finger  into  tlie 
pharynx ;  in  most  cases,  however,  although  replaced,  tlie  fragments 
would  not  remain  in  position.  Tlie  head  should  in  general  be  kept 
well  thrown  back ;  and  if  great  pain  is  experienced  in  deglutition,  tlie 
patient  may  be  fed  through  a  stomach-tul)e. 

The  a(;cidont  is  not  in  itself  generally  fatal.  Of  the  ten  eases  which 
I  have  found  recorded,  five  have  recovered.  Among  the  cases  which 
recovered,  three  of  the  fractures  had  been  caused  by  grasping  the 
throat,  and  one  was  caused  by  muscular  action. 
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FnotarM  of  tbm  ZiuyiOL  and  TimohM. 

Dr.  William  Hunt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  lias  collected 
twenty-nine  cases  of  fracture  or  rupture  of  tliese  organs.'  Tliey  have 
been  caused  by  hanging,  by  grasping  the  neck,  by  falls  or  other  direct 
blows.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  fracture  of  the  lar}7ix  caused  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse. 

If  tlie  i>atient  is  threatened  with  suffocation,  tracheotomy  is  the  only 
proper  alternative;  but  my  own  patient,  upon  whom  I  performed 
lan-ngotomy  on  the  second  day,  died.  Of  the  cases  collected  by  Dr. 
Hunt,  ten  recovered  and  seventeen  died ;  but  of  the  eight  cases 
included  in  this  enumeration  upon  whom  tracheotomy  was  performed, 
six  recovered.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the 
stomach  to  supply  the  patient  with  food. 

FraoiorM  of  tho  l^o  VertobnB,  uid  Rupture  of  tho  Intorrortobnd  OartUagM. 

The  vertebra  may  be  broken  through  any  one  of  their  several 
processes,  through  the  vertebral  arches,  or  through  their  bodies.  The 
intervertebral  substance  may  also  be  torn  asimder.  Fractures  of  the 
arches,  of  the  bodies,  and  rupture  of  the  intervertebral  substance  are 
tlie  most  common,  and  it  is  these  latter  alone  which  in  themselves  are 
comi)etent  to  cause  pressure  upon  tlie  spinal  marrow. 

Fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  have  been  observed  to  occur 
most  often  in  tliose  portions  of  the  spuial  column  which  have  the 
greatest  latitude  of  flexion  and  extension,  namely,  between  the  third 
and  seventh  cervical,  between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  second  lumbar, 
and  between  the  f ourtli  lumbar  and  the  sacrimi. 

The  signs  of  a  fracture  are  crepitus,  displacement,  and  paralysis. 
Crepitus  if  present  must  be  conclusive,  but  it  is  generally  absent; 
or  rather  it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  un^varrantable  to  attempt  to 
produce  it;  nor  would  it  be  occasioned  by  motion  in  examples  of 
f  lucture  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages.  Displacement,  also,  does  not 
always  exist  in  a  degree  to  be  discovered  before  death ;  and  paralysis 
may  be  due  to  concussion,  extravasation,  or  inflammation,  as  well  as  to  a 
fracture  with  displac*«nient. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  fracture  cannot  always  be  positively 
diagnosticated.  I  have  lately  seen  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  interverte- 
bral cartilages  of  the  cer\-ical  vertebne  resulting  in  death,  in  which  the 
autoii^y  disclosed  no  displacement,  nor  could  crepitus  be  produced  by 
motion  of  the  vertebras  upon  each  other. 

If,  in  a  recent  accident,  paralysis  dates  from  the  moment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury,  there  being  no  displacement  or  crepitus,  we  may 
eonclude  tliat  it  is  either  an  example  of  concussion,  or  of  fracture  in 

1  Hunt,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci,,  April,  1800. 
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which  displacement  has  occun-ed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  lacerate  or 
contuse  the  spinal  C(»rd,  but  the  fi-agraents  have  spontaneously  resuineJ 
their  places.  The  possihility  of  the  condition  named  in  tJie  last  snp- 
position  is  coiifij'med  by  a  case  which  canne  under  iiiy  ohti  observation. 

If  the  paralysis,  commencing  at  the  moment  of  tlie  receipt  of  injury, 
continues  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  we  may  in  most  cases  exclude  ^ 
concussion,  and  very  properly  decide  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  a 
fracture,  with  either  a  teniporary  or  permanent  displacement  Yet  I  have 
seen  one  fatal  case  in  which  a  fractm*e  existed  in  the  upper  cervical  re- 
gion without  displacement,  with  no  appreciable  lesion  of  the  cord  be- 
yond a  slight  degree  of  softening,  and  which  softening  seemed  to  be  due 
alone  to  the  concussion  —  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  the  in- 
flammatory reaction  resulting  from  coucussiou.  This  patient  had  par- 
alysis from  the  moment  of  injury  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
tiie  eleventh  day.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  pai^alysis  from  con- 
cussion alone  may  continue  until  death.  Other  WTiters  have  confirmed 
this  observation. 

Fortunately,  since  the  differential  diagnosis  between  concussion  of 
the  spine  and  a  fractm-e  with  no  appreciable  displacement  is  sometimes 
ditlicult,  an  error  in  this  regard  does  not  usually  compromise  the  safety 
or  good  of  the  patient,  inasmuch  as  the  same  plan  of  treatment  will  be 
proper  in  either  case.  It  is  only  the  prognosis  which  is  tliereby  ren- 
dered oucertain. 

Cases  are  not  unfrequent,  also,  in  which  the  occurrence  rrf  paralysis 
after  the  lapse  of  several  houi-s,  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  of  extra- 
vasation  of  blood ;  and  the  autopsy  has  occasionally  sustained  the  pre- 
Bumption.  In  still  other  cases  paralysis  delayed  for  a  longer  period  has 
been  proven  to  be  due  to  inflammation  of  tlie  meninges,  with  conse- 
quent effusions. 

The  fact  that  a  spinous  process  may  be  broken  without  impHcating 
any  other  portion  of  the  vertebra,  must  not  be  furgotten  when  examin- 
ing the  spine  for  displacement 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  paralysis  will  affect  the  Iwdy 
and  its  extremities  more  or  less,  in  pn)|K>rtiou  as  the  injury  is  higher 
or  lower  in  the  vertebral  column.  Seveml  examples  have  been  repc^rted 
*-)f  fracture  lieluw  the  second  lumbar  vei'tcbra  unaccompanied  with 
paralysis.  If  the  fi*acture  occurs  in  the  dorsal  vertebra,  at  any  point 
below  the  origin  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the  paralysis  does  not  include 
the  upimr  exti^emities.  If  the  third  or  fouith  cervical  vertebra  is 
broken,  the  upper  extremities  are  also  paralyzed.  A  fracture  with  dis- 
placement, above  the  second  or  third  cervical  vertebra,  involves  the 
origins  of  the  phi^enic  nerves,  and  death  takes  place  in  most  cases 
immediately* 

Treatment. — Dr.  Ashliurst  has  tabulated  38  examples  of  resection  of 
the  spine,  made  for  tlie  relief  of  pressure  upon  the  marrow  caused  by 
fmctiire  and  depression  of  vertebne.     One  or  two  of  these  are  of  doubt 
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f  ul  authenticity.  The  result  is  said  to  be  known  in  34  cases ;  and  of 
these  29  died.  In  the  remaining  5  cases  which  are  believed  to  have 
survived  the  operation  some  considerable  time,  not  one  was  relieved  of 
the  paralysis. 

Such  results  are  by  no  means  encouraging,  and  would  scarcely  war 
rant  any  future  attempts  in  this  direction.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  as- 
sured :  resection  ofiFers  little  or  no  chance  of  success  in  those  examples 
in  which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  fracture  with  displacement  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras.  Only  when  the  arches  alone  are  broken  and  have 
been  driven  in  upon  the  cord,  can  any  hope  be  entertained  that  eleva- 
tion or  removal  of  the  fragments  will  give  relief ;  and  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  making  an  accurate  diagnosis,  such  as  will  exclude  a  fracture 
also  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  must  continue  to  render  a  resort  to 
the  knife  an  expedient  of  doubtful  propriety. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  of  successful  treatment  in  a 
majority  of  these  cases  is  a  water-bed,  since  without  this  bed-sores  arc 
almost  inevitable  if  life  is  prolonged  a  few  weeks.  I  have  in  a  few 
cases  of  late,  when  the  fracture  was  below  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  re- 
gion, employed  with  advantage  moderate  extension  by  means  of  a  pul- 
ley and  weight ;  the  extension  being  applied  to  the  lower  extremities 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  fractures  of  the  fenmr.  In  case  this  plan 
is  adopted,  the  bandages  employed  to  make  fast  the  adhesive  plasters 
must  not  be  applied  very  tight,  lest  they  should  cause  cedema  or  excori- 
ations of  the  limbs ;  and  the  weight  must  be  light,  not  exceeding  eight 
or  ten  pounds  for  an  adult.  In  two  examples,  also,  of  fracture  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebi-ae,  my  patients  have  experienced  great  relief  from  exten- 
sion in  the  opposite  direction,  by  means  of  straps  fastened  underneath 
the  chin  and  occiput  Perfect  quietude  must  be  enjoined,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  very  improper  in  the  early  period  to  administer  cathartics. 
The  urine  should  be  drawn  at  least  twice  daily. 

After  the  period  of  infiammation  is  fully  past,  if  paralysis  still  re- 
mains, especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
and  str}'chnia  should  be  administered,  in  doses  varying  from  the  one- 
twentieth  to  the  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  three  times  daily.     Electricity, 
friction,  and  passive  motion  are  also  valuable  adjuvants  in  restoring  sen- 
Mtion  and  muscular  contractility. 


Fracture!  of  the  Sternum. 

The  sternum  is  generally  broken  by  external  violence.    It  is  said, 

Ijowever,  to  have  been  broken  by  muscular  action  alone.     The  fracture 

« generally  transverse,  and  takes  place  usually  at  one  of  the  several 

points   where  the  ribs   unite  with  the  sternum;   or,  in  other  words, 

^ugh  the  line  of  union  of  the  original  six  pieces  of  which  the  ster 

'^am  18  in  early  life  composed.     Tlie  manubrium  and  gladiolus  ai-e 
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especially  liable  to  become  separated ;  and  in  eome  cases  it  is  obeervod 
that  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  bony  union  between  thede 
purtionsof  the  breast-lxjne,  the  accident  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dislocation 
or  of  a  diastasis.  A  few  examples  of  longitudinal  fractures  ha\e  been 
recorded;  and  in  the  case  of  severe  crushing  accidents  the  bone  is 
eometinies  comminuted,  the  lines  of  separation  extending  in  various 
dii-ections.  Comminuted  fractures  are  usuidly  comiilicated  by  severe 
iiijuric^B  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  if  life  is  sufiicieutly  prolonged 
they  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  mediastinal  abscesses.  In  most 
cases  of  transverse  fi'acture  the  lower  fragment  advances  upon  the 
upper,  or  it  may  be  found  slightly  overlap^)]  ug. 

Treatment. — Ordinarily,  when  the  fracture  is  simply  transverse,  a 
full  inspiration,  tlie  shoiddei^  being  at  the  same  time  drawn  forcibly 
backwards,  will  effect  a  replacement.  Adjustment  is  most  easily  main- 
tained by  a  thoracic  bandage  and  compress,  while  the  patient  occupies 
the  sitting  posture,  A  failure  t(3  maintain  complete  adjustment  is  not, 
however,  usually  followed  by  any  serious  consequences. 


Fractures  of  Uig  RibB|  or  ol  their  CartUa^ea. 

Neither  the  ribs  nor  their  cartilages  are  often  broken  in  early  life; 
in  advanced  life  both  accidents  are  comparatively  frequent.  They  may 
be  broken  by  direct  blows,  comiter-sti*okes,  or  by  muscular  action. 

In  most  cases  the  displacement  is  very  slight ;  and  such  displacement 
as  exists  cannot  be  easily  overcome ;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance  that 
it  should  be.    They  unite  very  quickly,  even  when  it  is  imptJSBiblc  to! 
secure  perfect  quietude. 

Fraclui*es  of  the  cartilages  unite  by  bone,  as  has  been  almady  ex- 
plained when  speaking  of  fractm^es  of  the  cartilages  in  general. 

In  order  tx>  restrain  the  action  of  the  ribs,  the  thorax  should  be 
euch:»6ed  with  a  broad  band,  or  with  successive  turns  of  a  roller;  but 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  bandage  increases  the  pain^  it  should  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  emf^ioy  opiates  in  moderate  doses  to 
lessen  the  acuteness  of  the  pain. 

If  tlie  fracture  is  compound  and  comminuted,  the  small  fragments 
should  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  at  least  raised  sufficiently 
to  prevent  their  prc*jcction  toward  the  pleural  cavity. 

It  is  seldom,  even  in  gunshot  fractures,  that  the  intercostal  artery 
bleeds  sufficiently  to  require  a  ligatm-e;  but  in  case  the  haemorrhage 
fi'om  this  source  is  alarming,  and  the  artery  cannot  be  tied  in  the  usual  ^ 
way,  or  its  bleeding  be  arrested  by  digital  compression,  it  will  be  proper 
to  east  a  ligature  around  the  eiitire  rib  on  the  side  of  the  fracture 
nearest  the  spine,  or  even,  in  some  case^,  to  exsect  a  portion  of  the  rib 
11  order  to  reach  aud  secure  the  bleeding  vessel. 

A  moderate  emphysema  is  quite  common  in  connection  with  both 
simple  and  compound  fractures  of  the  ribs,  and  generally  demands  nj 
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tn^ttentiun^  siuce  in  most  cases  it  disapjj^ars  spcjiitaneonsly  m  two 
'  tfaree  weeks.     lu  case  it  becomes  very  extensive  it  may  be  necessary 
>  make  an  incision,  or  to  open  the  wuiind  down  to  the  point  of  frac^ 
tore,  in  order  that  the  air  may  escape  freely  from  within  outwaixis. 


Fraotores  of  the  Olavicls. 

The  clavicle  ie  only  veiy  mrely  bmkeu  near  its  sternal  extremity.    In 

most  of  the  cases  of  fi'actnre   at  this  point  which  I  have  seen,  the 

displacement  has  been  slight  and  a  good  union  has  been  easily  obtained* 

\  Fractm^ess  near  the  acromial  end  are  somewliat  more  comiiion  ;  and  in 

^these  cases  the  outer  ft-agmcnt  falls  a  little,  but  tlie  broken  ends  do  not 

overlap,  so  that  it  is  not  found  very  difticiilt  to  secure  a  gocnl  result. 

In  children  the  fracture  c>f  the  clavicle  is  nitJSt  often  incomplete,  and 

takes  place  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  bone ;  and  in  these  casfes, 

r&lsOj  it  is  ueually  sufficient  to  support  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and,  with  a 

few  tuiTis  of  a  roller,  to  secure  the  elbow  to  tlie  side  of  the  body.     If 

in  the  treatment  of  tbese  latter  accideuts  it  is  found  impossible  at  fii'st 

to  restore  the  bone  completely  to  line,  it  happens  eveutuallyj  as  I  have 

already  explained  when  speaking  of  partial  fractm*eSj  that  a  slow  and 

spontaneous  restoration  takes  place. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  the  ca^es  of  fi-acture  of  the  clavicle  in  adults, 

the  bone  gives  way  near  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  tlurds; 

and  in  these  cases  the  fracture  is  generally  quite  oblique.     This  is 

the  typical  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  one   which  has  hithei'to 

given   tlie  surgeon  so  much  tmuble.     The  clavicle  is,  of  all  the  long 

I  bones,  that  which  is  the  most  exfK>aed   to  observation,  both  by  its 

(|>06ition  and  by  tlic  small  amount  of  its  exteraal  covering.     Surgeons 

^  have  therefore  been  moj*e  desirous  to  obtain  a  perfect  reBult  in  tlie  case 

of  this  bone  tlian  of  any  other.     There  ai-e  many  reasons,  however,  why 

,  a  failure  might  reasonably  be  expected*     The  fracture  is  almost  uni- 

'  formly  very  oblique ;  the  bone  is  much  ciu'ved  and  very  slender ;  no 

adequate  side  supports  can  be  applied;  the  muscles  which  cause  the 

displacement  act  generally  at  a  considerable  angle  wnth  the  axis  of  the 

bone;  they  are,  moreover,  large  and  powerful,  and  whatever  means  w^e 

cmphiy  to  oppose  then*  action  must  inevitably  bear  more  or  less  upon  tlie 

axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

We  have  to  add,  that  no  form  of  apparatus  ever  yet  devised  has 
bbeen  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties  completely  and  for  a  sufficient 
I  length  ot  time  to  insure  a  jjerf ect  union ;  and  tliat  if  we  are  fortunate 
^enough  to  have,  now  and  then,  a  perfect  result,  it  has  been  because 
all  the«e  difficulties  did  not  happen  to  be  present  in  those  eases;  and 
considering  the  great  amount  of  inventive  skill  which  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  this  subject,  and  tlie  intinite  variety  of  plans  which  have 
been  suggested  and  praetieed,  we  ought  to  entertain  very  little  hope 
uf  futiu^e  progress  in  this  direction. 
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Fig,  66. 


Let  lis  see,  however,  wnat  may  be  accoitjplisliea,  or  wliat  is  to  be  tlie 
result  of  a  cumplete  failure, 

"Wlien  die  clavicle  is  broken  and 
cotripletely  &e[>arated  at  that  |Kjiiit 
which  has  already  been  etated  to  be 
the  muul  Beat  of  fractuj-e  in  the 
adult,  iiaiiiely,  at  tlie  junction  of 
the  outer  and  middle  thirds,  tlie 
Bhouider  falls  downwards  and  a  little 
fcirwardt^,  and  is  at  the  Baine  tune 
drawn  6tnjn<j:ly  towards  llie  side  of 
the  body,  The  outer  end  of  tlie 
sternal  fragment  is  alsn  mure  or  le^s 
lifted  by  the  action  of  the  6tenu>- 
eleido-mastoid  muscle.  The  inner 
friifrmei»t  geuenilly  lies  aliove  or 
iu  front  of  the  outer  fragment,  over- 
lapping the  latter,  half  an  inch  or 
more,  but  in  contact  with  it, 

A  filing,  in  any  of  the  various 
motlilications  which  have  been  em- 
ployed, will  lift  the  elioulder,  and 
thus  accompliBh  the  first  indication 
of  treatment. 
The  f(trward  di&i>lacement,  depending  cbietly  upon  the  powerful  and 
p re] MUi derating  action  of  the  pc<"tnralis  majnr  and  minor,  is  seldom  very 
noticeable,  and,  if  permitted  to  remain,  M*ould  hardly  be  regiirded  in 
itself  as  a  deformity;  but  it  inci'eaBC^s  the  tjverlapping,  and,  if  it 
were  j^voet^ible  to  do  so,  uught  to  be  reiuedicd.  The  tiiith  is,  however, 
that,  so  far  aa  my  ex]>erience  goes,  no  plans  of  treatment  which 
pennit  the  patient  to  walk  or  feit,  are  able  to  overcome  the  tendency 
<*f  tlie  Hboulder  t*^  fall  in  tins  direction.  If  for  a  monicnt,  or  for  a 
few  horn's,  tliey  have  seemed  to  hold  the  sh<»uldens  well  back,  tliey 
have  uniformly  failed  to  maintain  them  in  this  ]>ogition  after  the 
lapse  of  a  day  or  twt*.  It  is  only,  tlien,  by  placing  the  patient  U|inn  bia 
back,  upon  a  bard  mattress,  that  the  indication  can  be  eoinj»lctely  ful- 
iillcd;  in  which  position  the  weight  of  tlie  ehoulders  will  aid  in  the 
restoration,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  angle  of  the  scapula,  in  contact 
with  tlie  mattreiSB,  is  ]>rc8scd  forwards  against  the  back  i>f  the  chest,  and 
the  glenoid  cavity  with  the  bead  oi  the  humerus  is  tilted  backwards. 

The  overlapping  or  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  bone  is  the  reniainiug  source  of  deformity,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
i*emaining  indication  of  treatment,  namely,  to  carry  the  shoulder  directly 
nntwai-ds,  or  away  fmm  the  body;  and  this  is  what  surgeons  ha\'e 
hitherto  found  it  impossilrle  to  d(\  either  by  p(»Btni'e  or  meclianical  con- 
trivance, except  in  rare  cases.      It  is  true,  however,  that  many  broken 
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clavicles  unite  without  any  actual  def orinity  under  my  own  management, 
and  under  the  management  of  other  surgeons,  but  these  cases  were  not 
the  typical  fractures  which  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  equally  tnie, 
also,  that  in  the  case  of  the  typical  fracture  here  referred  to,  a  union  is 
often  accomplished  without  any  apparent  overlapping  or  other  deform- 
ity, for  the  reason  sometimes  that  the  amount  of  fat  covering  the  clav- 
icle prevents  its  observation,  or  the  fragments,  if  overlapped,  do  not 
project  toward  the  skin,  and  in  such  cases  nothing  but  a  very  careful 
inoasurement  would  detennine  the  existence  of  displacement. 

Tlie  final  result,  then,  of  our  best  efforts  is  that  the  shoulder  is  restored 
to  its  original  height,  perhaps  a  little  inclined  forwards ;  the  fragments 
overlap  about  half  an  inch,  presenting  more  or  less  defonnity,  accord- 
ing to  die  position  of  the  fragments  and  the  obesity  of  the  patient ; 
and  in  this  position  they  unite  speedily,  giving  to  the  patient  an  arm  as 
nsef ul  as  before.  In  men  this  overlapping  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, except  when  the  suspender,  or  the  belt  worn  by  the  soldier, 
chafes  upon  the  projecting  angle. 

Fig.  66. 


The  ftutlior*B  Drewiilig  for  &  Broken  ClaTicle. 


Paralysis  of  the  arm  has  sometimes  resulted  ;  but  it  was  either  due 
to  an  original  injury  of  some  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  or  to  the 
improper  use  of  an  axillary  pad. 

In  reference  to  tlie  multitude  of  forms  of  apparatus  which  have 
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been  employed,  I  shall  content  myself  by  eaying  that  the  fi/^re-of* 
eight  18  inefficient;  the  cross  is  almost  equally  inefficient,  difficnlt  to  . 
maintain  in  position^  and  cumbrous;  all  the  various  methods  of  mak-»i 
ing  counter-extension  in  the  axilla,  including  the  axillary  pad,  are,  as  I 
have  befoi-e  stated,  inadequate  to  the  accompli&liraent  of  their  purpo&e, , 
and   dangerous ;    the    ajijMratu^  immobile   Is   oppressive ;    adhesivG 
plasters  applied   in  any  manner  about  the  chest  soon  loosen  ;  and,  in 
elujrt,  not  one  of  these  plans  offers  atiy  advantages  to  compensate  for 
their  inconveniences, 

Tlie  method,  then,  which  attains  all  that  has  up  to  tliis  moment  been 
attained  by  any  utlier,  and  u  at  the  same  time  Ixyth  simple  and  safe, 
18,  first,  a  sling  passed  mider  the  elbow  of  tlie  broken  limb,  and 
tied  np<jn  the  opposite  shoulder;  second,  an  axillary  pad  which  com- 
pletely fills  the  space  between  the  uj>per  part  of  the  arm  and  the  side 
of  the  chest,  bnt  which  is  not  so  thick  or  finn  as  to  constitute  a  f  ul* 
cnmi ;  third*  a  bandage  to  secure  the  elbow  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

If,  in  addition^  the  patient  be  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  firm  bed, 
witli  his  head  supported  by  a  pillow,  and  is  not  allowed  to  rise  or  to 
move,  there  will  be  in  t!ie  end  no  perceptible  deformity  from  the  for- 
ward displacement  of  the  shoulders ;  but,  inasmuch  as  many  patients 
cannot  endure  confinement  upon  their  backs  in  bed,  and  t-o  most 
patients  it  would  prove  exceedingly  irksome,  and  especially  since  the 
adN^antages  to  be  gained  thereby  are  inconsiderable,  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while,  except  in  a  few  cases  occurring  in  hospital 
practice,  to  adopt  this  plan  of  ti-eatment. 


Practures  of  the  Scapula, 

When  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  broken^the  fragments  should  be  put 
at  rej?t  by  placing  the  foreann  in  a  eling,  and  securing  the  arm  to  the 
bcKly  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  Fi-actures  of  the  acromion  process 
outside  of  tlie  junction  of  the  clavicle  with  the  scapula,  require  no 
treatnieut.  Fractures  of  this  process  through  the  aeromio'clavieular 
articulation,  or  posterior  to  this  point,  are  to  be  treated  in  llie  same 
manner  as  fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Fractures  of  the  coracoid  process 
may  be  treated  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  op- 
posite thoracic  wall,  and  secnring  the  arm,  foi-earm,  and  hand  in  this 
position  by  a  roller. 

Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula  through  the  semilu 
nar  notch,  carrying  away  at  tlie  sanu^  time  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
glenoid  ca\ity,  will  be  recognized  by  grasping  the  scapula  w*ith  one 
hand,  wliile  the  head  of  the  hunierus  is  moved  with  the  other.  The 
treatment,  after  reduction,  consists  in  |ilacing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and 
securing  tlie  ann  to  the  side  of  the  body  by  a  roller. 

All  uf  the  fractures  mentioned  are  rare,  but  a  fracture  of  the  bodj 
IS  more  frequent  than  either  of  the  others. 
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at  the  anatomical  neelc,  separating  tlie  head  from  the 
tuberosities,  and  fraetiu'es  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tubeixjsitleB^  are  of 
L'Urrenc©.     They  are  In  must  eases  the  results  of  (Jii^eet  blows. 


Fig,  m. 


T\8'  flS. 


Fr^ctnre  of  the  AnAtomiciil 
Keck  tjf  the  Mamcnw. 


Fmcttire  of  t2i»  Soigtail  Hunk  of  tbo 


and  they  are  not  usually  accompanied  with  much  displacement.  Im- 
pacted fractures,  both  iutra  and  extra  t^apisulur,  are  ali^o  nnfi^eqnent 
The  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  is,  however,  the  frequent  seat  of 
fraetwre,  es^pcHMally  in  old  pcit^ile  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  t^ften  1»rokcn  by 
6^>  slight  a  force  that  the  fragiocnts  dt>  nut  ljec<Hne  diepUiccd  ;  but  in 
general  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  up  in  front,  tt>\^^ardb  t!ie  corac«jid 
proocsi^  where  it  is  oftt^i  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  humerus.  In 
ehildreii  we  occasionally  meet  with  ejnphyseal  separatitnis  which 
roemble  fractures  of  t!ie  surgical  neck. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  near  its  middle  are  generally  quite  obliqne; 
and   if   the  fiucture   is  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the 
IliiMrcr  fragment  is  apt  to  penetrate  die  soft  partis,  in  ctmsequenee  of  the 
%'ioleDt  muscular  contraction  caused  by  the  shaq>  points  of  the  Ix^ne, 

When  the  humerus  breaks  near  its  lower  end,  the  lower  fragment  is 
drawn  upwards  and  backwards  by  the  triceps, 

Fractm^s  of  either  the  inner  or  outer  condyle  are  common  in  chil- 
Idren.  The  fmgments  ai-e  not  genernlly  much  displaced  unless  the 
1  fracture  is  complicated  with  a  dislocatioiL 

Treatment. — All  fmctures  of  tliis  botie,  except  those  at  or  near  the 

I^Ujow-joint,  may  be  treated  upon  the  same  plan.     It  is  almost  or  quite 

j)le  to  maintain  extension  by  apparatus,  for  the  reason  that  the 

Tdoea  not  fumish  an  adequate  or  safe  point  of  resistance  for  the 
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Fig  70. 


uDter-exteTiBion,     A  flight  overlapping  maj,  therefore,  be  generally 
uticipated,  but  it  is  not  iisimlly  feiicii   as  to  be  recognized   except 
by   careful    nieasureuieiit,   and    oecasiotm  no 
maiming* 

The  fragments  being  reduced  as  well  as  pi:»8- 
gible,  a  aiugle  splint^  made  of  leatlier,  felt, 
or  gutta-percha,  lung  en<»ugh  to  extend  frt»m 
above  tlie  acmmicjn  pi\>ces8  to  the  elbow-joint, 
inuBt  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  ann, 
enelushig  about  one-half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  limb.  This  should  be  moulded  and 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  bai-d  befiu^e  it  is 
secured  to  the  arm.  A  second  shoit  splint 
should  be  laid  on  the  inside  of  the  arm ;  both 
of  these  sphnts,  having  pre\iously  been  cov- 
ered  with  a  sack  of  w<x>llen  cloth,  are  then  to 
be  made  fast  to  the  arm  by  a  ntller;  and 
finally,  the  forearm  being  flexed  upon  the 
arm  and  suspended  by  a  gling  pa»!«ing  under 
the  wrist,  the  arm  must  l)e  secured  to  the  side 
of  the  body  by  a  separate  roller. 

I  do  not  fi^nd  it  necessary  to  apply  a  Innidage  to  the  forearm  in  tbei?e 
cases.     Its  omission   does  not  usually  result  iu  o^ema  of  the  Umb 
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OiMdilir  itvr  FnctniMst  or  noftr  the  Elbow- Joint. 


below  the  elb()W-joint»  unless  the  rtjller  enclosiug  tJie  arm-splints  is 
imuecessarily  tight ;  and  in  (*ase  it  does  occur  when  the  roller  is  prop- 
erly applied,  a  few  days'  rest  in  the  I'ecurabent  posture  is  the  most 
eonvenieot  remedy. 
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Fractnres  at  or  near  the  elbow-joint  are  more  difficult  of  manage- 
ment and  exact  great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 
Tlie  forearm  should  be  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus  and 
maintained  in  this  position  by  a  right-angled  splint 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  angular  splints  made  with  movable  joints, 
of  wood,  pasteboard,  and  various  other  kinds  of  apparatus,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  thick  piece  of  gutta-percha,  moulded  to  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  arm,  elbow,  and  forearm,  will  give  the  most  satisfaction. 
AVhen  it  can  be  obtained,  an  angular  splint  of  hard  felt,  previously 
moulded  upon  a  model,  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  Sole-leather,  if 
used,  must  be  cut  at  right  angles  and  applied  to  each  side  of  the  limb, 
since  it  cannot  be  made  to  double  smoothly  over  the  elbow  upon  its  pos- 
terior aspect  when  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  but  splints  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  limb  are  not*  managed  so  easily  as  when  applied  to  the 
back ;  and  they  are  particularly  inconvenient  when  laid  upon  the  front, 
where  most  of  the  swelling  usually  takes  place. 

The  gutta-percha  or  felt  splint,  covered  with  a  woollen  or  cotton 
sack,  is  first  secured  to  the  forearm  by  a  roller ;  and  then,  in  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus  above  the  condyles,  while  extension  is  made, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  splint  is  secured  to  the  arm  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  front  or  bend  of  the  elbow  should  always  be  well  covered 
with  cotton  batting  before  enclosing  the  elbow-joint  in  the  turns  of  ther 
roller. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  deformity  from  displacement  in  these- 
fractures,  there  is  added  the  danger  of  anchylosis ;  to  avoid  this  latter 
the  limb  mnst  be  removed  carefully  from  the  splint  as  soon  as  the 
swelling  has  in  some  measure  subsided — perhaps  as  early  as  the  tenth  or* 
fourteenth  day — and  gently  flexed  and  extended  before  replacing  the- 
splint.  If  the  fragments  are  not  found  to  be  disturbed  by  this  motion 
the  same  may  be  repeated  daily  until  the  cure  is  accomplished.  Tliis 
is  a  safe  and  judicious  measure  in  most  fractures  near  to  but  not  involv- 
ing joints ;  but  it  is  eminently  necessary  in  fractures  of  the  condylep.. 
which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  have  been  found  to  implicate  more  or  less  the 
joint  surfaces  or  the  articular  ligaments.  In  these  cases  the  displace- 
ment, as  I  have  already  i-emarked,  is  generally  trivial ;  nor  is  it  usually 
increased  by  removing  tlie  splints  and  flexing  or  extending  the  limb 
mo<lerately.  If  it  were  increased,  it  must  be  understood  that  anchy 
loeis  is  a  much  more  serious  result  than  displacement.  I  have  seen  a 
condyle  displaced  a  little  without  perceptible  deformity,  and  I  have 
seen  complete  non-union  of  a  condyle  without  the  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  the  motions  or  strength  of  the  limb.  It  has,  therefore,  often 
presented  itself  as  a  serious  question,  whether  we  would  not  do  better, 
in  most  of  these  cases  of  broken  condyles,  if  we  never  employed  a 
splint  at  any  period  of  the  treatment. 

The  lower  epiphysis  is  occasionally  separated  in  children,  but  s€ 
rarrly  that  I  have  never  met  with  this  accident  in  my  own  practiee.     Jo 
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case  it  were  to  occur,  the  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  fi-acture 
occurring  in  the  region  of  the  elbow. 

Non-miion  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  humerus  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  long  bone  in  the  body,  excepting  the  femur  when 
broken  within  its  capsule.  I  believe  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  motion  to  which  the  fragments  are  subjected 
during  treatment, — a  motion  of  the  fragments  to  and  from  each  other 
— the  effect  of  which  I  have  fully  stated  in  my  general  remarks  on 
tlie  causes  of  delayed  union.  The  forearm  being  placed  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm,  either  with  or  without  a  splint  to  retain  it  in  th^'*' 
position,  soon  becomes  stiff,  or  partially  anchylosed  at  the  elbow-joint ; 
when  this  has  occurred,  whatever  motion  is  inflicted  upon  the  forearm 
iis  conveyed  directly  to  the  point  of  fracture,  and,  as  the  elbow  is  held  at 
a  fixed  point  by  the  splint  or  sling,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment will  be  carried  forwards  and  backwards. 

I  have  therefore  been  able  in  several  instances  to  hasten  consolidation 
in  cases  of  delayed  union,  by  putting  the  arm  and  forearm  in  a  straight 
position  beside  the  body  and  then  applying  a  splint  long  enough  to 
extend  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  When  this  is  done,  whatever 
motion  occurs  at  the  point  of  fracture  will  be  a  motion  upon  this  point 
as  uj>on  a  pivot,  which  is  much  less  apt  to  prevent  union ;  or  there  may 
be  no  motion  at  all  except  what  occurs  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

Otlier  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  fi'equency  of  non-union,  or 
)f  ligamentous  union  in  this  bone,  but  none  of  diem  have  seemed  satis- 
factory ;  while  experience  has  furnished  me  some  very  substantial  evi- 
dence of  tlie  correctness  of  the  theory  which  I  now  offer. 

In  case  this  bone  refuses  finally  to  unite,  we  ought  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  union,  first,  by  perforation,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  section  on 
delayed  and  non-union  ;  but  I  have  succeeded  most  often  here  by  re- 
section— that  is,  by  expoeing  the  point  of  fracture,  sawing  or  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  then  securing  them  firmly  in  contact  by 
6tout  iron  or  silver  wire.  As  a  splint  to  support  the  arm  and  maintain 
perfect  quietude  after  this  operation,  I  consider  gutta-percha  indis- 
pensable. It  nnist  enclose  the  limb  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand. 
The  wire  will  sometimes  escape  spontaneously.  If  it  does  not,  it 
-Bhould  be  allowed  to  remain  at  least  four  or  six  montlis  after  the  con- 
<Jolidation  is  effected. 

Fractures  of  the  Radins. 

The  radius  alone  is  seldom  broken  except  near  its  lower  end.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  this  accident  occurs  in  its  middle  portion,  and  still 
more  rarely  near  its  head. 

A  fracture  anywhere  in  the  middle  poiiion  is  easily  recognized; 
and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  will  hereafter  be  directed 
for  a  fracture  of  both  radius  and  ulna. 
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A  fracture  of  the  neck  above  the  tubercle  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards,  since  tlie  lower  fragment 
will  be  drawn  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  biceps.  It  will  be  most 
easily  replaced  while  the  forearm  is  flexed  upon  the  arm ;  and  it  must 
be  retained  in  place  by  a  right-angled  splint  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
arm  and  forearm,  and  by  a  compress  placed  a  little  below  the  insertion 
of  the  biceps  and  held  in  jxxsition  by  a  roller. 

CoUes'  Fracture. — Tlie  fracture  immediately  above  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  generally  known  as  CoUes'  fracture,  has  been  the  subject 

Pig.  78. 


CoU«'  Fmctare. 


Fig.  74. 


of  much  study,  but  surgeons  are  not  yet  fully  agreed  as  to  its  precise 
chiiracter.  It  is  the  result,  usually,  of  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  is  <'haracterized  by  the  usual  signs  of  fracture,  and  by  a  deformity 
ill  wliioli  some  writers  have  detected  a  resemblance  to  a  silver  fork. 
The  lower  fragment,  including  the  cai'pal  bones,  is 
tilted  backwards,  the  hand  inclines  a  little  to  the 
nidial  side,  and  the  fingers  are  in  general  slightly 
tlexetl. 

The  jx>int  at  which  the  fracture  occurs  is  usually 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone. 

Acrcording  to  Vollemier  the  fracture  is  generally 
transverse,  lK)th  in  its  antero-posterior  and  lateral  di- 
rection. Robert  Smith  has  noticed  that  the  lower 
fragment  is  in  most  cases  simply  tilted  backwards, 
the  broken  ends  not  being  completely  displaced  from 
each  other;  there  is  usually  little  or  no  impaction, 
nor  is  the  upj^er  end  of  the  lower  fragment  drawn 
Xi  »wards  the  ulna  by  the  pronaU^r  quadratus,  as  has 
been  generally  believed,  but  the  lower  end  of  the  commtnntedPractnreof 
lower  fragment  is  thrown  backwards,  with  little  or  ''  '^aJdiw/ 
no  displacement  at  the  |X)int  of  fracture. 

Others  maintain  that  in  addition  to  tliis  general  displacement  of  the 
lower  fraiTTuent,  it  generally  suffers  a  comminution. 

Pnif.  M<K>re,  of  Rochester,  believes  that  in  most  cases  there  is  added 
a  true  luxation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna ;  and  that  the  chief  o\> 
staele  to  the  reduction  is  the  entanglement  of  tlie  ulna  in  the  annular 
ligament 
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It  is  my  belief  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  only  a  tiltiog  back- 
wards of  the  lower  fragment ;  that  in  a  minority  of  examples  the  lowei 
fragment  is  comminuted ;  that  in  a  few  cases  it  is  impacted,  with  oi 
without  comminution;  and  that  it  happens  now  and  then,  yet  very 
seldom  indeed,  that  the  lower  fragment  is  completely  displaced  back- 
wards, 80  that  the  broken  ends  no  longer  rest  upon  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  question,  also,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  displacement  or  dis- 
location of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  in  which  the  ulna  becomes 
caught  and  detained  under  the  annular  ligament,  constitutes  in  some 
cases  the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction,  especially  when  the  accident  has 
been  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height  and  unusual  force  has 
been  applied  against  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  fracture  there  is  associated,  in  probably  every 
case,  a  stretching  of  the  ligaments  about  the  joint,  or  what  is  usually 
denominated  a  sprain;  especially  is  the  radir>-ulnar  ligament  apt  to 
suffer  laceration,  and  occasionally,  also,  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
is  bn>ken. 

Reiiuetion  is  accomplished  in  most  cases  with  ease  by  simply  pressing 
the  lower  fragment  forcibly  forwards.  If,  however,  complete  dis- 
plaiH>nient  exists,  or  if  there  is  impaction,  it  will  be  requisite  to  employ 
extension.  If  tlie  ulna  is  displaced  and  caught  in  the  annular  ligament, 
extension  ^vsnth  circumduction  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of  both  the 
radius  and  ulna  to  position. 

A  very  common  result  of  treatment  in  Colles*  fracture  is,  that 
the  liand  remains  slightly  deflected  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  carpus, 
including  tlie  lower  fragment,  inclines  a  little  backwards.  So  far  as  the 
falling  of  the  hand  to  the  radial  side  is  concerned,  I  am  confident  that 
it  in  i>ften  due  to  tlio  rupture  of  the  radio-ulnar  ligament,  w^hich  allows 
tht>  lower  end  of  the  ulna  to  project  to  the  ulnar  side.  Imperfect  I'es- 
tomtion  of  the  lower  fragment  to  its  original  position  is  responsible  for 
the  ivmainder  of  the  deformity;  yet  the  utmost  skill  and  attention 
\'Hum>t  always  pi*ovent  its  occurrence. 

Another  result,  which  is  much  the  most  serious,  but  which  has 
hitheilo  UHHUved  too  little  attention,  is  prolonged  and  sometimes  per 
HM^ueut  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

lu  the  ti"eatment  of  this  fracture  the  following  indications  are  most 
pnxiuiuent:  first,  to  reduce  the  fracture;  second,  to  maintain  the 
K^vver  fi*aginent  in  position  by  pressure  applied  to  its  posterior  or 
vlv^Ntal  AUi'face ;  third,  to  allow  to  the  wrist-joint,  throughout  the  whole 
K^  the  tivHtment,  as  much  motion  as  is  consistent  witli  the  retention  of 
tUo  fi**4gment8  in  place. 

The  manner  of  reducing  the  fracture  has  already  been  stated.  The 
|Ki'i\4J4ure  I'equii'ed  to  maintain  the  fragment  in  place  will  be  best  applied 
U^  ihv*  vUui4hI  surface  of  the  lower  fragment  by  a  firm  dorsal  splint,  con- 
•M'us^tiHl  f\\>iu  the  lid  of  a  cigar-box,  or  from  a  shingle  of  the  width  of  the 
W  ivU^(  l^'t  iKf  the  forearm,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  elbow 
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to  the  middle  of  the  carpus.  This  splint  should  be  enclosed  in  a  cotton 
or  flannel  sack,  and  partially  filled,  on  the  side  of  the  splint  which  is 
to  lie  against  the  arm,  with  cotton  batting,  and  before  closing  the  ends 
of  the  sack  a  portion  of  the  cotton  batting  should  be  massed  at  the  lower 
end  c»f  the  spluit  so  as  to  form  a  heavy  pad.  This  single  splint,  thus  con- 
structed, will  in  most  cases  answer  liie  second  indication  as  completely 
as  it  can  be  answered  by  any  other  method.  Generally,  however,  I 
advise  the  addition  of  a  second  or  palmar  splint,  for  the  reason  that  two 
splints  are  more  easily  kept  in  place  than  one.  They  give  to  each  other 
mutual  support. 

The  palmar  splint  may  be  formed  of  the  same  materials,  prepared 
iu  the  same  maimer  as  tlie  dorsal,  and  of  suflicient  length  to  extend 
from  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle, 
ti>  the  middle  of  tlie  carpal  bones ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  palmar  splint 
the  cotton  wadding  must  be  crowded  away  instead  of  being  massed 
opposite  tlie  lower  f  i*agment.  These  two  splints  are  now  to  be  secured 
in  place  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  and  the  forearm  suspended  in  a 
slJMg. 

This  is  essentially  the  method  now  almost  universally  practised  by 
the  surgeons  of  Belle\^e  Hospital.  No  one  here  thinks  of  using  any  of 
the  forms  of  the  pistol-shaped  splint,  so  much  extolled  upon  certain 
theoretical  grounds  by  various  surgeons  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
indication  of  treatment  for  which  it  is  especially  claimed  to  be  useful 
does  not  often  exist,  namely,  impaction  or  overlapping;  and,  when  it 
does  exist,  this  splint  is  totally  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

Fig.  7B. 
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The  ftutboc'a  Pistol-«h^)ed  Splint  for  CoUot'  Fnetaxt, 


Droaaiiig  applied  fdr  a  CoUea'  Fracture.    (Sling 
omitted.) 


If  the  surgeon  for  any  reason,  however,  chooses  to  employ  it,  he  will 
have  only  to  extend  his  palmar  splint  obliquely  from  the  wrist  to  the 
nietacarpo  phalangeal  articulation,  padding  it  carefully  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  to  fit  the  various  irregularities  of  surface,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  In  the  illustration,  intended  to  represent 
the  dressing  applied  and  complete,  the  sling  is  omitted,  for  the  purpose 
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of  ebunrro^  vixSi  iDcire  frecaaoii  i^  fonn  and  extimt  of  the  dorsal 

The  third  irKiidiknv.  2wnieh.  -»>  ppprem  azfediTlogi&.  is  to  be  accom- 
plished bj  nKiring  lie  j<:oi:  Ofclhr,  <r  js  leafS  £!\€n  a  veiy  early  period, 
until  the  rare  i§  <«:cnpkQ)e»d.  In  <ase  tbe  pahnar  splint  is  extended 
to  the  metanLrpo-f^taiaas^  ankoiIiskB.  the  fwitioD  of  the  baudage 
whidi  cccmne^  tbe  bizMi  wiH  ha^ie  %l*  he  noMj^vtd  temporarily  in  oi*der 
to  gire  naoCioD  to  the  wris^-jcAiiL 

Bartoiu  of  Philadeljdua.  heilkros^  tiaa  a  fnctnre  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  somes5me&  tabe^  pkce  m  viiSeii  &e  p.ieterii^  lip  only  of  the 
radios  is  bnciken  <:£;  tbe  sgns  xi  which  aceadent  are  very  much  like 
those  of  a  Cc41es*  intture.  If  it  dk>fis  oocsr,  the  treatment  will  be  the 
same  as  for  a  CoQes*  frMttart, 


Fractures  of  the  Oieenmoii  Piciceaa  of  the  Ulna  are  generally 
occasioned  by  direct  blows^  such  as  a  £dl  upon  the  elbow.  Malgaigue 
thinks  it  is  sometimes  broken  by  musenlar  aA.'tioD  alone. 

In  several  cases  that  have  come  und^-  my  notice,  the  fragments  were 
only  slightly  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  cropitns  was  easily  pro- 
duced; but  generally  the  process  is 
'^  ^'  drawn  mi^^e  or  less   forcibly  from 

the  shaft  by  the  action  of  the  triceps. 
It  is  probal>le  that  differences  in  this 
re^rard  are  due  to  the  less  or  greater 
laceration  of  the  ajioneurotic  expan- 
sion of  the  triceps,  of  the  ligaments, 
and  of  the  capsule. 

Although  the  displacement  may  be 

inconsiderable,  the   fragments  unite 

Tnctar^i^iheoiecmi^TnxemL  almost  coiistautly  by  ligauieiit.      If 

the  ligament  does  not  exceed  half  an 
inch  in  length,  the  ability  to  extend  the  arm  is  not  sensibly  diminished, 
unless,  indeed,  some  anchylosis  shall  have  taken  place. 

In  treating  this  fracture,  the  forearm  should  be  made  straight  upon 
the  arm,  so  as  to  relax  the  triceps ;  and  the  upper  fragment  must  be 
retained  in  place  by  a  roller  applied  obliquely  across  the  back  and  front 
of  the  ann,  while  the  straight  position  is  maintained  by  a  splint.  Du- 
veniey,  Desault,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Boyer,  and  indeed  most  surgeons, 
recoumiend  that  this  bandage  or  roller  shall  be  applied  directly  to  the 
limb  in  its  whole  circumference,  and  that  the  splint  shall  be  placed 
al>ove  the  bandage.  Tliis  method  has  no  advantages,  and  is  objection- 
able as  iuoroasing  the  danger  of  strangulating  the  limb. 

My  own  nu>de  of  dressing  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  as  follows : 
A  light  wooden  splint  is  constructed,  long  enough  to  extend  from  about 
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four  inches  below  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  luui  of  the  width  of  the  ann 
in  its  widest  part.  At  a  p)iiit  about  three  inches  hehvw  tlie  olecraiiuii 
[tfocesa  a  iiutch  h  inude  on  either  side  of  the  epliiit,  to  receive  the 
ohlique  tiims  of  the  roller,  aud  prevent  tlieiii  f mm  sliding     The  splint 


Fig.  78. 


Dreiiliig  tot  a  FrartBm  of  tb«  Okonium  Tin>ci 

is  then  covered  on  one  side  with  cotton  hattini^,  so  distrihiited  as  to 
meet  the  irregularities  of  tlie  limb,  and  then  the  wliole  h  enclosed  in  a 
<Hjver  or  aack.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  limb  should  he  placed  in  a 
positioti  of  forred  dorsal  extension,  but  only  <>f  ea^^y  and  UKxierate 
extetiEton,  and  for  this  puqu^se  the  cottuii  batting  must  be  in  excess 
along  the  middle  jioition  of  the  splint. 

The  si)liut  thus  prepai'ed  is  laid  npdii  tliu  ]»aljuar  surfaeo  of  the  arm 
and  fore^ina,  and  secured  by  a  n>Ilcr,  the  first  turns  of  the  mllcr  being 
passed  ohUquely  across  the  back  of  the  arm  alcove  the  prcxsess,  and  over 
the  front  of  the  splint  thivjiigh  the  ootclies  made  in  Us  two  sides.  By 
this  plan  the  olecranuii  will  be  held  down  and  the  mnseles  properly 
compressed,  while  the  circulation  on  portions  of  both  sides  of  the  ana 
will  remain  unobBtniete<h 

To  avoid  anchyl*>&is  the  splint  should  bo  iH?moved  from  time  to  time, 
and  tlie  ellK>w*joint  subjected  to  passive  motion. 

The  Coronoid  Process  is  seldom  bj'olscu.     It  is  prolmble,  bowever, 

tluit  it  is  0(*easi<tnally  limken  in  connect  ion  with  dislocations  of  the 

radiufi  and  uhm  baekwai'ds;  and  also,  sometimes,  in  connection  with  a 

H      l<jngitudinal  fractui-e  of  the  head,  of  which  latter  complication  Hodges 

H     has  repoited  tiii*ee  examples,  verified  in  the  autopsy,     Malgaigne  and 

B     Ferguf 
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Fergusson  diink  the  accident  quite  common.     Those  who  feel  any 
special  interest  in  the  diecussioti  which  has  originated  ujxjn  tliis  subject 
are  refi-^rred  to  the  fourth  and  last  edition  of  my  treatise  on  Fractures 
d  liislocatious. 
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Lieton  tlioiight  the  coi*onoid  process  was  oct^asiuiially  palled  off  in 
cliildren,  before  it  became  united  to  the  shaft,  by  the  action  of  the 
l>raehialis  auticus:  but  the  eoruutdd  process  m  never  an  epiphysis  j  and, 
mureoverj  the  bradualis  anticus  is  inserted  at  it&  Ijase,  where  its  action 
covdd  have  no  influence  in  caufciiig  its  separation*  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, to  conehide,  that  the  fractui^e  or  separation  never  happened  in  the 
manner  enppjsed  by  Liston. 

In  cfise  of  a  Bimple  fnictiire  of  this  process  the  forearm  should  be 
flexed  upon  the  arm  in  the  ]H>Hition  of  a  right  angle;  and,  if  it  is  com- 
^♦licated  with  a  dislocation  of  tlie  radius  and  nliia  backwards,  it  should 
be  maintained  in  this  position  by  a  right-angled  spUnt, 

Fractures  of  the  Shalt  of  the  Ulna  alone  are  to  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  i*adiuB. 

Fractyrea  of  the  Raditifl  and  Ultui* 

When  Both  Bones  of  the  Foreann  are  broken,  the  diagnoBTS  is  T©ry 
easily  made  out,  and  in  general  tlie  reduction  is  accomplished  without 
difficulty,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their  apiK^sition  can  be 
accurately  maintained.  The  deformity  which  I  have  noticed  most 
frequently  after  the  ti*eatment  of  this  fracture  is  a  lateral  deflection^ 
occasioning  an  angular  projection  eitlier  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  side. 

Flir.  BO. 


Fractufna  of  atuSins  and  Ulna 


The  ti^eattuent  consists  in  the  application  of  two  wooden  B])Hnts,  of 
the  length  of  the  forearm,  and  of  nearly  or  quite  the  width  of  the 
limb  at  it«  widest  part,  covered  and  padded  as  I  have  directed  in  the 
€ase  of  a  Collet'  fmctnre.  These,  having  been  applied  to  the  pahnar 
and  doi'sal  sui-faces  of  the  forearm,  are  to  be  retained  in  jOace  by  a 
roller.  The  forearm  is  tlien  to  be  placed  in  a  sliug,  and  i>n^peiided  in  a 
right-angled  posit iun. 

The  width  of  the  splint  recommended  in  this  fi'acture  and  in  all  other 
fractiircti  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  has  reference :  fij^st,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  lateral  pressure,  by  which  the  fragnients  might  be  made  to 
eneroat;h  n])on  the  interosseous  space;  and,  second,  to  the  pi-evention  of 
ligation  af  the  limbjn  consequence  of  which  so  many  disastmns  results 
have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded.  If  the  bandages  do  not  touch 
at  alb  or  if  they  press  only  lightly  upon  the  radial  and  uluai'  margins, 
complete  eLrangulation  will  seldom  or  never  occur. 
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Praeturea  of  the  Carpal  Bones  are  aabject  to  no  special  ndea  of 
ti^almeDL 

The  Metacarpal  Booes  are  broken,  in  moet  casea^  bj  blows  reo^red 
upon  the  tamdrlwB  in  pagUistic  ^looantera.  They  reqaire  for  tlieir 
manageinent  a  hread,  well-padded  palmar  splint,  the  fragmeiita  beiii^ 
pressed  down  upon  this  splint  with  a  eompreas  and  roller. 

Of  fradnres  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Hand  it  is  onlj  neoenaij  lo 
laj,  that  no  mode  of  soppoit  will  be  found  more  oooTenient  than  a 
splint  made  of  gutta-percha^  moulded  to  the  palmar  surface  and  under^ 
laid  with  a  piece  of  patent  lint,  or  of  flannel  cloth*  For  this  pmrpoee 
giitfa-percha  one^ighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  most  soitableL 


Practnrcs  of  the  Pelvic  Bones. 


The  forms  of  fractore  to  which  these  bones  are  subject  are  so  varied 
tliat  claa6ifieati«:>n  is  almost  impossible;  nor  is  there  anTthing  in  the 
dtagnobis  or  treatment  which  would  not  readilj  suggest  itself  to  the  in 
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experienced  but  thoughtful  eiirj^^cL  The  force  requisite  to  fracture 
tlieni  is  rouch  greater  than  ia  the  c«8e  with  most  luug  Ixtnc^,  cuuee- 
^ueiitly  their  fra<-*tare?  are  generally  acoucDpuiied  witli  some  iiijiirj  of 
the  pelvic  viscera,  aud  for  this  reason  espcciallj  they  often  t>ixive  fatal. 
Paral Vfiid  of  the  bladder,  and  bloody  uriiye,  are  frequent  coincidents ; 
Hiid  pelvic  ahdceasea,  follo^^d  by  pycemia,  are  not  unusual  sequents. 

Splints  and  bandages  have  little  utility  in  fractures  of  the  pelvie 
Kmes^  the  tueatmeut  oouj&i^iug  mainly  in  rest*  iitid   the  adoption  of 
£iieh  measures  as  will  best  ootitrol  iiidamuiatory  action.     In  many  cased  ' 
I  water-bed  c<jntributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  t<»  the  recovery  of  the 
patient    The  luine  may  require  to  be  drawn;   and  deep  perineal^ 
abscesses  may  demand  prompt  and  bold  incisions, 

Fractiires  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium^  in- 
cluding scjmetinies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ccirresptmding  ala,  are 
not  unfi-equent  as  a  resnlt  ^►f  direct  blows  or  of  crushing  accidents.  In 
nne  example  this  prcx^ss  was  brttken  off  in  an  old  man  by  muscular 
action  alone.  The  fragment  is  found,  in  most  CAses,  slightly  displaced 
downwards,  or  downwards  and  inwards,  A  restoraticin  may  sometimes 
be  effected  aiid  maintained  by  supporting  the  limb  in  a  flexed  position, 
while  the  patient  rests  upon  his  back. 

Fractoret  of  tlie  Femur. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  fractures  of  the  femur  as  occurring 
thmtigh  the  neck,  both  within  and  witliont  the  capsule;  just  below  the 
ti\:>chanter  minor;  in  the  central  portions  of  the  shaft;  just  above  tlie 
condyles ;  through  the  condyles ;  and  at  the  points  of  epiphyseal  connec- 
tions. 
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T«rtical  Section  of  the  Keck  of  ft  Smiiid  Femnr  In  Mtddle  Life. 
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Fractures  of  the  Neok  of  the  Femur  TTtrithin  the  Capsule. — 

In  advanced  life  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  undergoes 
certain  changes  of  form  and  of  structure  which  predisix)se  it  to  frac- 
ture.   The  neck  approaches  a  little  more  nearly  to  a  right  angle  at  this 

Fig.  88. 


Neok  of  the  Fomnr  in  Old  Age ;  not  broken. 


period ;  the  outer  or  lamellated  tissue  becomes  thinner,  and  the  cells  of 
the  cancellous  tissue  become  larger,  and  are  filled  witli  an  oily  fat.  In 
these  pathological  changes  we  observe  the  effects  of  long-continued 


Fig.  88. 


Sectka  of  the  Neok  of  the  Femur  in  Old  Age,  &  Besult  of  Cbronlo  RheumAtic  ArthritU ;  not  broken. 

])re88ure,  and  of  senile  atrophy,  or  that  condition  of  advanced  life  in 
which  waste  and  degeneration  are  disproportioned  to  nutrition  and 
ix*pair.    These  changes  advance  more  rapidly  in  women  than  in  men. 
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A^  ajid  Bex  constitute,  therefore,  predisposing  causee  of  intra-capular 
ft-ftctures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

When  the  head  and  neck  (jf  the  femur  are  affected  with  chronic 
rheumatic  arthi-itis  the  prooeBS  of  degeiioratiun  is  still  more  rapid,  and 
may  result  in  a  complete  separation  of  the  head  fnim  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  the  space  made  by  the  rcmoYal  of  the  bony  tissiie  being  supplied 
by  a  dense  ligameuto-cartilagiiions  substance^  which  haa  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  evidence  of  a  fi-acture.* 

The  direct  or  meelianical  causes  are  especially  the  weight  or  resist* 
ance  of  the  body  operating  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  Thus  it  has  been  broken  in  an  old  pei-son  while 
rising  from  a  seat,  while  walking  across  the  floor,  or  by  the  slight  con* 
cussion  caused  by  stepping  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  plane,  especially 
by  slipping  off  from  a  curb-stone,  by  falls  from  a  height  upon  the 
knees  or  upon  the  feet,  by  a  sudden  twisting  of  the  limb,  as  when  the 
toe  trips  upon  the  carpet. 

liodet  concluded,  from  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  upon  the 
cadaver,  that  the  direction  of  the  force  determined  not  only  the  point  of 
fracture,  in  the  case  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  also  its  direction, 
and  that  a  blow  upon  the  out^siJe  of  the  trochanter  major  never  caused 
an  intra-capsular  fracture,  Ilis  observations  jxissess  great  value,  but 
as  applied  to  the  livhig  subject  his  conclusions  are  somewhat  too  abso- 
lute. In  old  age  a  fall  ujkui  the  trochanter  is  quite  as  likely  to  cause 
an  intra-capsular  fracture  as  an  extra-caps ular,  yet  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  oblique,  or  impacted.  In  middle  life  a  fall  upon  the  trochanter  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  causes  an  intra-capsular  fracture.  If,  however,  the  neck 
is  broken  at  all  in  these  cases,  it  is  most  certainly  withuut  the  capsule. 

Signs  of  Intra-capstilar  Fraoture.^ — When  the  neck  of  the  femur 
is  broken  within  the  capsule  by  the  application  of  a  slight  force,  as 
often  happens  with  old  people,  there  may  be  little  or  no  immediate 
displacement  of  the  fragments.  The  same  thing,  as  we  have  seen^ 
occui-s  in  other  bones,  where  they  are  brcjken  by  muscular  action  alone. 
Displacement  will,  however,  almost  certainly  ensue  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days  or  weeks,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
but  mostly  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable  absorption  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  neck.  1  speak  of  the  disappearance  of  the  neck  as  ''inevi- 
table," unless  union  by  bone  occurs ;  and  the  chances  of  this  latter  result 
remain  to  be  considered. 

Wheu,  also,  the  neck  is  broken  within  the  capsule  by  a  more  consid- 
erable force,  operating  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  or  nearly 
60,  causing  impaction  of  the  fragments,  the  displacement  exists  only  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck ;  or,  if  there  is  actually  some  little 
displacement  m  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  it  may  be  too 
slight  to  be  easily  detennined  by  measurement. 


'  Cofiton'g  Obiermti&nt,  London,  1855.    ,B?bert  Hinith  tm  Fraeturu^  Bublia,  1847, 
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In  some  few  of  them  latter  cases  it  is  affiruitd  that  bony  union  is  |X)s- 
eilile  either  with  or  without  absiyqition  of  the  neck ;  so  that,  if  this  p<>int 
iiiay  be  considered  estal>li^ihed,  there 
will  be  presented  e\aui{>!es  of  intra- 
ca])sular  fractiu*e  without  any  very 
ai>p  reliable  shoi-teniug  uf  the  limb 
either  at  the  nionieut  of  the  accident 
or  at  any  subsequent  pericnl, 

Li  other  eases  the  periosteum  and 
reflected  capsule  being  more  or  less 
torn,  a  shortening  occurs  iuimedi- 
ately,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch. 

Crepitus  is  often  absent,  owing  to 
impaction,  or  because  the  fragments 

iving  been   completely  displaced, 
heir  broken  surfaces  caim<»t  again 
be  bmiight  into  apposition  ;  nor  will 
a  judicious  surge4:»n  manipulate  vio- 
lently in  a  suspected  fracture,  in  or- 
der to  detect  crepitus,  since  he  will 
Llhereby    cause    displacements    and 
rlesions,  for  which  a  more  cfunplcte 
diagnosis  is  a  feeble  coni|X^nsation. 

Usually  the  bn^ken  limb  lies  parallel  with  the  opposite  one,  the  toes 
being  everted  ;  in  a  few  cases,  hosv^ever,  the  bi\iken  limb  is  moderately 
abducted  but  still  tho  aversion  is  present 

I  Imve  seen  this  fmcture  without  eversion  of  the  f»X)t;  but  such 
examples  are  so  exceedingly  rare  tliat  one  may  prunoimce  very  safc*ly, 
when  eversion  is  absent,  and  there  ia  no  shoitening  or  crepitus,  that  it 
probably  is  not  a  fracture. 

Pain  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  fracture,  with  swelling,  tenderness, 
and  oc*casionally  discoloi-atiou,  are  also  signs  of  some  value.  Inability 
to  lift  tlie  foot  from  the  bed  is  certainly  present  in  most  cases,  but  it  is 
a  sympt^jui  si»  often  present  in  other  accidents  of  the  hip,  that  it  cannot 
be  regariled  as  very  diagnostic. 

In  most  cases  there  is  less  prominence  of  tlie  troc*hanter  tlian  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and,  if  tho  limb  is  shorteued,  the  troclianter  ap|>roaclies 
more  nearly  to  the  ala  of  the  pelvis.  Wlienever  it  is  possible  and 
j>ru{)er  to  rotate  the  limb  with  some  force,  we  sliall  occasionally  notice 
tliat  the  trochanter  moves  upon  a  radius  shorter  than  the  entire  length 
of  the  neck  ami  head. 

Signs  of  Extra-capsular  Praoture.^The  limb  is  shortened  imme 
diately  more  or  less;  the  shortening,  however,  seldom  exceeds  one 
inch,  and  in  general  it  is  fotind  to  be  about  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch-     This  is  due  to  impact  inn. 


Imtt&ction  witfain  tho  Capsule.     Blgolrjiw 
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The  foot  is  almcist  ahvajs  evei*te<l,  while  the  whole  limb  lie:^  parallel 
with  the  other.  In  VQvy  exceptional  eases  it  is  not  evert ed,  and  fetill 
more  mrcly  has  it  been  found  inverted.  Cj^pitns  h  sometimeB  absent, 
but  les^s  frcMpieutly  than  in  intra-eapsiilar  fracture.  It  is  at  lea^t  pr<  >}»er 
to  say  that  in  nuuiy  cinses  it  cannot  be  developed  without  the  eniploy- 
nient  of  impTOper  force  ;  and  for  the  ix^ason  already  given,  namely,  that 
inipaction  exists.  There  is  pain,  and  abnofit  certaiidy  swelling,  tender- 
ness, and  eoinetiines  discolnration  over  the  trochanter;  it  is  generally 
inipossiljle  for  the  patient  to  lift  the  foot  frotn  the  bed ;  the  ti-oehanter  is 
less  prominent,  and  approaches  tlie  abi  of  the  pelvis;  and  if  theBurgeim 
tliought  it  proper  to  employ  euflieieiit  force  in  rotation  tn  disturb  the 
hnpaction,  he  would  find  that  tlie  troohanter  moved  njion  a  shortened 
radius. 

There  is  one  other  sign  which  ia  sometimes  quite  coneltisiva,  namely, 
a  manifest  increase  iii  breadtli  of  the  tnjchanter  at  itjs  base,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  split  and  sj^read  open  by  the 
impaction.  This  is  not,  however,  always  apparent 
withni  tlie  fij'st  few  days ;  but  subsequently,  when 
bony  callus  is  formed  between  and  about  the  frag- 
ments^, this  greater  breadth  bectimes  very  maj'ked 
and  quite  diagnostic. 

I  have  not  mentioned  here  the  predispt)siiig 
and  exciting  causes  as  differential  signs  of  these 
fractures,  although  they  [K>sse8B  great  importance, 
because  tliey  have  already  been  fully  considered. 

This  enumeration  of  the  signs  of  intra  and  extra- 
capsular fracture  includes  all  that  jxjssess  any  real 
value ;  but,  a^*  will  be  seen,  they  are  seldom  abso 
lutely  conclusive.  That  is  to  say,  they  seldom  de- 
termine positively  whether  the  fracture  is  entirely 
witliln  the  capsule,  or  partly  witliin  and  partly  with- 
ont ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  not  always  l>e  clear  that  it 
is  not  wholly  without.  This  difficulty  in  the  diag* 
no^is  has  always  lieen  admitted,  ami,  as  we  shall 
BCK>n  see,  c<3nstitutes  the  basis  of  im|K>rtant  practical 
conclusions. 

Fortunately  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  disloca- 
tions at  this  point,  is  much  niore  precise.  The  signs  which  distingnish 
these  two  accidents  from  each  other  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  hip-joint  dislocations. 
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Fractiam  of  Kock  nf  the  Fcrnur. 
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To  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  diagnosis  between  intra  and  extra- 
capsular fractures,  it  will  bo  convenient  to  arrange  the  symptonis  in 
parallel  columns* 


1.  Ooeors   usually  after    ftftieth  year, 
^  iometiixies  mnch  eariier. 

2.  Most  frequent  in  women. 

3.  Occaaioned  often  in  old  age  by  slight 
iocidfiDtflw 

i.  Ooenrfoaed  most  of  ten  by  a  f oroe  opeT' 
ftting  at  or  nearly  at  a  rig^ht  angle  with  the 
fxis  af  the  neck^  sis  by  a  f uJJ  iii>oq  the  foot ; 
INT  fay  the  weight  of  the  body  in  rising,  etc.  ; 
tnit  in  old  pexBons  it  maj  be  caused  by  a 
force  operating  iu  the  line  of  the  axis  of 
the  neck,  or  nearly  in  this  line,  as  by  a  fall 
open  the  trochanter. 

5.  Often  no  immediate  shortening. 
Soinetiines  shortened  one  inch  or  more. 

C(,  Shortening  aJtnost  or  quite  certain  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  finally 
mi^  ahorten  two  inches  or  Tuore 

7.  In  proportion  to  the  shortenings  the 
trochanter  major  approaches  the  ala  of  the 
pelris. 

8.  Crepitus  often  abeent^  and  ujBnaUy  less 
distinct, 

9.  Cannot  feel  the  fragments  more  under 
tbis  finger. 

10.  Trochanter  sometiraea  moves  upon  n 
hiboTter  xodius  than  is  natural 


11.  Foot  aknoflt  i^ways  ererted,  and 
whtAe  eactoemi^  lli^ig  parallel  with  the  op* 
pcMilo  one. 

1%  Cannot  lift  the  foot  from  the  bed. 

18,  Pain,  sw^Uing,  and  tendemesB,  and 
•ometimes  eochymosls.  nbout  the  hip-jointb 

14,  Ko  expansion  at  the  base  of  the  tro- 
ttbanter  major. 


1.  Usually  before  fiftieth  year,  quite  fre- 
quent mudi  later. 

S.  Equally  common  to  both  sexes. 
3.  Never  caused  by  Blight  accidents. 


4.  OccMioned  almost  invariably  by  a  faU 
upon  the  trochanter. 


5.  Always  Immediate  shortenings  but  sel- 
dom  more  than  one  incli ;  generally  less. 

6.  Shortening  does  not  increase  by  lapae 

of  time. 


7.  In  proportion  to  the  shortening,  the 
taroohonter  major  approaches  the  ala  of  the 
pelvis. 

8.  Crepitus  less  often  absent,  and  more 
distinct. 

9.  Sometimes  feel  the  fragments  move 
under  the  finger. 

IQ.  Trochanter  sometimes  moves  upon 
a  much  shorter  radius  than  natural  j  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  rotates  upon  its  own  axia. 

It.  Foot  almoet  always  everted,  and 
whole  extremity  lying  xjorallel  with  the  op- 
posite one. 

12L  Cannot  lift  the  foot  from  the  bed. 

13.  Pain,  swelling,  tendemeaa  and  eochy- 
moiis,  especially  over  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor. 

14.  In  general  some  immediate  expansioo 
at  the  base  of  the  troclianter;  and  thiti  ex- 
pansion almost  invariably  manifest  oftei 
some  weeks  or  months^ 
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Closely  as  the  differential  signs  uf  these  two  accidents  may  approxi- 
mate to  each  other  iu  certain  eases,  the  widest  ditference  prevails  in  tlieir 
results.  Ill  the  one  case  bony  union  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  almc^st  invaria- 
bly demed ;  while  in  the  otlier  it  is  quite  m  invariably  pennittod. 

Let  lis  consider  the  prognosis  uf  intra  and  extra  irapsnlar  iVactnres  a 
little  more  in  detaih 

Wlieu  the  faetnre  is  whcilly  intracapsular  a  large  poitittn  of  the 
neck  is  in  general  rapidly  abRa-hed,  and  eitlier  no  union  of  any  kind 

takes  place,  the  broken  surfaces  even- 
tually l>eeonnng  Bnioothcd,  hardened,  and 
even  polished  where  they  ai'e  brought 
into  contact ;  or,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
imion  by  ligament  i^ccurs:  tlie  ligament 
being  longer  or  shorter  acci>rdiug  to  the 
amount  of  displacement.  The  hm!>  be- 
comes, therefore,  in  general,  much  short- 
ened»  much  everted,  and  tlie  patient  is 
unable  to  walk  without  a  cane  or  a 
crutch. 

Why  it  is  tliat  the   neck   disappears, 
and  tlmt  bony  union   scldf#m   or   ne^er 
ensues,  will  be  easily  understood.     Tlie 
fraetm-e  generally  occm*s  in  vU  people 
tiitri^c»p«iiarrractu»titiiuKibrLtg«niimt.  whosc  reparative  powders  are  feeble:  the 

neck  of  the  femnr  is  that  portion  of  the 
skeleton  in  which  the  pnxiess  of  repair  is  the  earliest  to  fail ;  wlien  the 
fragments  are  separated  or  not  impacted,  we  have  tJie  most  |X)werful 
muscles  in  the  body  to  antagonize,  in  order  to  secure  and  maintain 
appojiiti«>n ;  when  tliis  acti<m  is  not  completely  antagonized,  the  frag- 
ments do  not  overlap  and  lie  in  contact  side  by  side,  but  they  sep- 
arate completely ;  tliere  are  no  soft  tissues  adjacent  which  have  suf- 
fered  lesion,  and  whit-h  might  ai<l  in  tlie  pmcess  of  bony  repair;  the 
synovial  fluid  is  freely  admitted  between  the  bnjken  surfaces;  and, 
finally,  the  vascular  snjiply  to  the  upper  fragment  is  ahnost  completely 
cut  off. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  then,  for  any  practical  pui^ioses,  tn  again 
discuss  the  long-dispnted  question  whether  bony  union  has  ever  taken 
place  in  these  c-ases.  It  ujay  lie  admitted  that  it  has  taken  plat*e  in  a 
few  exceptional  examples  of  impacted  fraetm^e;  yet  it  has  never  lieen 
my  fortune  to  find  a  s)>ecimen  in  whicli  this  fact  has  been  established. 
This  much  at  least  ^vill  not  be  dented  by  any  one,  namely,  that  such 
examples  am  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  my  treatise  on 
Fractures  and  Dish  mat  ions,  I  have  given  to  this  subject  a  full  consider- 
ation; nor  have  any  more  rec^ent  ol^servations  furm'shed  me  additional 
light;  and  I  content  myself,  thei*efore,  with  thus  briefly  reaffinning  the 
conclusions  tliei^e  i^eached* 
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PfOgnoBis  in    Exta-a-capsiilar  Fractures. — ^These  frR«?rare«  tm; 

alm*-^  ID  variably  iiii  J  »acte<l ;  the  neik  being  driven  into  the  abaft  and 

*  of  the  trochanier,  i^jiUtting  the  tnx-himter  and  the  npper  end  of  Hm 

aur  into  eeveral  &mall  fragmentB.      The  fragmeute  are  not,  howei^r, 

'oomplelely  detached  from  each  other,  or  even  widely  separated^  awing 

to  the  strength  of  tlia  aponeurotic  expan&ion  and  tendinoua  attaduitenta 

which  gnrrouud  them. 


Wi€.m. 


r^ea 


Inpaetid  BxtnKApmtlar  Fnctmv. 


Tiie  impaction  continuing,  bony  union  takes  place  with  great  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity,  and  without  any  disappearance  of  the  neck  by 
abs<>rption.  Tlie  ti'ochanteric  fi*aginent8  generally  remain  i)ej'ceptibly 
Beparated  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  thei-e  ensues^  very  often,  an  extraordi- 
nary dejx)fiit  of  bone,  imtside  of  the  eapeule,  in  the  form  of  spindles, 
called  osteophytes,  which  st^metimes  eurnnnid  the  neck  like  a  conmiet, 
and  even  project  upward  at  pohitB  until  they  reach  the  pehic  bones. 

Treatment  of  Intra  and  Extra  capsular  Fracturea*— It  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Astley  CtKiper  that,  considering  the  impn:»bability  of 
Dony  union  in  cases  of  intra-capsidar  fractures,  under  any  plan  of  ti'eat- 
ment,  and  the  danorer  of  the  patient's  becoming  liedriddcTi,  or  of 
sinking  under  pmtracted  confinement,  it  would  l>e  better  in  all  cases  to 
disregard  the  fracture  wholly,  leaving  the  patient  for  a  time  in  what- 
ever position  was  found  to  l>e  most  comfortable,  and  then  to  get  him 
upon  crutches  as  8i>eedily  as  put^sible. 

I  caimot  entirely  agrt*e  with  this  distingnished  surgeon  in  this 
matter.  Sir  Astley  did  not  deny  the  possibility  (jf  Ixjuy  unltm.  He 
admitted,  moreo%'er,  tlie  impossibility  sumetimes  of  establishiii*^  a  i%n\i- 
plete  diagnosis,  since  it  could  not  always  lie  aftirmcd  tliat  the  fractuixj 
was  not  partly  within  atid  partly  \ritbout  the  capsule.  Occupying  myself 
19 
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die  eame  position  in  reference  to  these  two  points,  I  Jo  not  see  how  wo 
can  proyierly  disregard  treatment.  Ou  the  cuntniry,  we  uu^^ht,  I  think, 
to  treat  all  cases  of  iiitra*capsular  fracture,  including  even  cajses  of 
6Uftj>ected  fracture,  ae  if  we  knew  them  to  be  in  a  e^>udition  favorable 
for  bijny  union :  provided  only  that  fnan  day  to  day  we  attentively 
observe  the  conditiun  of  the  patient,  and  that  whenever  a  failui*©  of 
sti^ength,  which  can  be  fairly  traced  to  the  confinement,  is  noticed,  we 
shall  k*se  no  time  in  accepting  Sir  Astler's  advice. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  by  the  plan  of  treatment  which  will  I 
Iiereafter  be  described  and  recommended,  we  shall  insui'e  a  longer 
limb  and  less  evereion,  in  case  no  union  by  bone  takes  place ;  and  that, 
by  the  rntiderate  extension  employed,  we  shall  save  the  patient  fi*om 
mnch  of  tliat  pain  and  suffering  which  is  often  due  to  the  in-cgnlar  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles,  and  to  tlic  pressure  of  the  broken  fi-agmeuts 
against  inflamed  tissues.  Indeed^  a  large  experience  leaves  me  no 
rcHjui  f*»r  doubt  iij»n  the^ie  jxiints. 

One  other  and  very  marked  advantage  of  this  method,  which  I  have 
now  for  some  time  practised,  is,  that  it  is  equally  suited  to  all  the  forms 
of  fracture  of  the  cervix  fenioris,  and,  in  C4ise  the  precise  fM»int  *:if 
^aetui-e  may  not  be  determined,  the  treatment  will  nevertheless  be 

j)propriate< 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  I  have  lung  since  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  fractures  of  the  thigh*b<iue  can  be  treated  m^jre  successful- 
ly in  the  straight  position  than  in  tlie  flexed ;  and  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  extension  is  more  effertnally  made  by  the  weight  and  pulley 
than  by  any  other  meth(;d.  My  }»lan  uf  treatinezit  iti  fractures  of  the 
neck  is  therefore  only  a  modification  of  the  plan  to  be  recommended 
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ApfwrntttK  for  latnk  and  Extn  dapKiikr  Vnauaen  of  the  Nooh  of  the  FoQinv 


in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  fenmr.  For  the  detiiils  of  this  plan  the 
reader  is  rofertTd  to  fractures  of  the  shiift.  The  j»eculiur  modificationa 
required  for  fmcturcs  of  the  neck  will  be  brieHy  explained  licre. 
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ton  pounds  »  gaffiripnlj  aad  bioib  tbaa  tbis  wonid  pnytii  »acliie«tiQ& 

Bide  or  tampMkm  SftbOB  ane^  of  oocuse^  mmeceoBMy ;  bill  tbetv  re- 
mains oDe  more  indiration  to  be  accomplisbed^  wmmdj^  ^  ptevenl  «e 
nmch  m  poMbfe  tbe  tondesc^  in  tbe  liokb  to  bea»e  eratod.  la 
DMSl  oeea  tbis  lesnk  camftoC  be  abngelber  ptereitted  bj  an  v  means 
vbidi  iiMT  be  adoptod,  bal  br  a  weU-ioppofftod  laog  Mm  BftiM  tba 
e^enioii  may  be  reitiahied.  This  ^iliiit  ihoiild  be  kc^  eooogb  to  ex* 
tend  fiom  a  little  belov  the  axiUa  to  two  indies  beyo^  tbe  foot,  and 
its  width  gbouM  be  about  four  inches.  From  the  onter  side  of  its  lower 
extretiiitT  should  pfoject  to  the  distanoe  of  six  incfaea  a  piece  of  boafd, 
of  tbe  same  width  and  thidnwas  as  tbe  aide  splint,  sapported  against  tbe 
side  splint  hr  a  knee,  to  give  it  firmneffi.  Thus  oonstnicled,  the  splint 
is  laid  beside  the  bcidj*  with  soft  pads  intefposed^  and  is  tiiatle  fast  to 
the  pelvis,  thigh,  and  le^,  by  a  few  tnme  of  a  roller. 

Fnotures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. — To  avoid  repetition  in  tbe 

of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  I  shall  armnge  them 

all  in  a  single  group,  eon^denng,  under  the  same  general  division,  frao- 

tores  jnst  below  the  trochanters,  fraetnres  in  the  middle  portioinsy  and 

fractores  jist  ahove  tbe  condyles^ 

This  is  rendered  eonrenient  br  tbe  fact  that  the  eanses^  tbe  ^igtis  and 
prognoses  are  eo  nearly  identical;  and,  mni-ei^ver,  the  treatment 
onght,  in  mj  opinicm,  to  be  the  same. 

Fractures  of  tbe  shaft  are,  with  very  nvre  exceptions,  obli^tie;  niul 
the  fragments  are  nsually  made  to  override,  by  the  cinitnutioti  of  the 
muscles,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  inch  to  two  indies  or  more. 
Fracture  jnst  above  t^  ivies  are  in  most  eases  oblique  from  aK^ve 

do^vn wards  and  from  i  -irwards;  and  tlie  lower  end  of  the  upjKjr 

fra^nent  is  sometimes  almost  buried  under  the  patella. 

There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  difticulty  in  detonniniiig  n\xm  tlie  oxi&* 
tence  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft,  tbe  mobility  being  alone  in  mo**t  cases 

stiSicient  means  of  diagnosis. 

In  reference  to  the  prognosis  surgeons  have  n<it  lieen  always  agreed  ; 
for   while  a  laro^  major  it  v  of  the  most  experienced  Bnr^x>n8  iu  all 
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countries,  and  in  all  pericKls  of  the  history  of  surgery,  have  aeknowl 
edged  their  inability  to  restore  most  broken  femm's  to  their  original 
length,  a  few  less  distinguished,  less  ob&erving,  or  less  honest  eurgoong 
have  from  time  to  time  claimed  that  they  seldom  or  never  fail  to  make 
these  bones  unit«  of  the  same  length  as  before,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
sometimeB  happen  to  make  them  a  little  longer. 

Among  those  who  ha%^e  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  shortening, 
except  in  a  few  i-are  coses,  are  to  be  mentioned,  Ilippotrrates,  Avieen- 
na,  Celsus,  Scultetne,  Cheliiis,  John  Bell,  Benjamin  Bell,  Yelpeau, 
Kelaton,  Erichsen,  Valentine  Mutt,  Knight,  Buck,  Detmold,  J.  Mason 
Warren,  and  Grose.  With  precisely  the  same  appliances,  or  with  only 
such  trivial  and  uneBsential  mud ifi cations  as  could  in  no  ways  affect  the 
results,  a  few  surgeons,  such  as  South,  Hunt,  Gamgee,  Dorsey,  Scutt 
of  Montreal,  Armstrong,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  no  greater  claim 
to  recognition  as  authority,  have  succeeded  always  in  making  perfect 
limbe* 

I  have  myself  often  met  with  tliis  latter  class  of  men ;  and  I  have 
also  seen  the  results  of  their  practice,  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  it  has  never  surprised  me  to  iind  that,  so  far  from  always  making 
thighs  of  the  same  length  as  befurc,  they  alm^jst  constantly  fall  con- 
siderably shoi-t  of  my  own  standard  of  average  results.  In  other 
words — to  state  a  matter  of  fact  very  plainly — tlnxiugh  ignorance,  inad- 
vertence, or  intentionally,  these  men  do  n<^t  tell  the  truth. 

The  fullowing  is  a  summary  of  my  own  conclusions,  and  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  eveiywhei-e,  as  to  the  results 
of  a  skilful  treatment  of  these  fractiires. 

Fii-st.  In  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  in  any  other  fractures, 
excepting  only  the  fractures  of  the  humerus,  bony  union  will  not  take 
place. 

Second.  When  the  fracture  is  oblique,  and  the  patient  is  an  adult 
whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  and  therefore  offer  the  ordinary 
resistance  to  extension,  more  or  less  shoi*tening  will  almost  always 
result 

Third.  In  tbe  case  of  children  or  of  pei-suns  under  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  years  of  age,  oblique  fractures  quite  often  unite  with  little  or  no 
ahortening. 

Fouith.  The  same  results  will  occur  in  cases  of  transverse  fractures 
as  usually  occur  in  oblique,  if  the  broken  ends  are  completely  displaced  ; 
unless  the  appusition  can  be  restored,  so  that  the  ends  rest  upon  and 
support  each  other. 

Fiftli.  In  all  fractures,  whether  of  adults  or  cbildren,  where  the 
fragments  have  never  become  completely  displaced,  uniun  without 
shortening  nuiy  be  expected. 

Sixth,  When,  in  consequence  of  displacement,  an  overlapping  con- 
tinues, the  average  amunnt  of  shiu'tenitig  in  adults,  in  simple  frac- 
tuies,  will  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  mnging  from  one- 
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qimi-ter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half :  nor  will  a  greater  amount 
of  shortening  necessarily  imply  unskilful  management. 

Seventh.  With  children  the  aveiuge  amount  of  fihortening  ifl  pro- 
bably from  one  quaiter  to  half  an  inch. 

Eighth.  Compound  fractures^  including  nearly  all  gunshot  fractureSi 
unite  generally  with  a  shortening  of  iwm  one  aud  a  half  to  three 
inches  or  moi^. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Shaft — The  question  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
gj^atest  diversity  of  opinion  among  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  is 
l^lhat  of  position ;  and  ni>on  this  puint  tlie  teBtimouy  of  autJiority  may 

briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Until  Pcrcival  Pott  wrote  his  treatise  on  fractures,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurj%  nearly  all  surgeons  had  ti*eated  fractm-L*6  of  the 
thigh  in  the  straight  position.  From  that  period  up  to  abcmt  the  close 
»f  the  firet  quarter  of  the  present  century,  probahly  a  majority  of  sur- 
rgeons  ad<*pted  the  flexed  position  recommended  by  Pott  To*day  the 
vast  majority  of  the  leading  hospital  surgeons  in  Europe  and  in  Ameri- 
ca have  returned  to  the  straight  position  ;  and  so  nearly  universal  is  the 
testimony  in  its  favor  that  I  shall  feel  excused  in  this  geneml  treatise 
from  repeating  tlie  arguments  upon  which  this  pi-eference  is  ba^ed. 

For  myself,  I  make  no  exceptions,  since  I  find  that  the  straight  posi- 
tion gives  to  the  patient  less  inconvenience,  and  secures  the  best  results, 
whether  the  fracture  is  in  the  neck>  in  the  shaft  below  the  trtxihantera, 
in  the  middle  portions  of  the  shaft,  above  or  through  the  condyles; 
whether  the  patient  is  a  child  or  an  adult  j  whether  it  is  a  simple,  com- 
pound, or  oomniinuted  fracture,  including,  of  course,  all  gunshot  frac- 
tures. 

I  do  not  find,  however,  that  precisely  the  same  form  of  apparatus  is 
suited  to  all  fractures  of  the  slmft  of  the  femur,  but  that  certain  modi- 
fications are  required :  fii^t,  fc>r  simple  fractures  occuning  in  adults ; 
second,  for  simple  fractures  occurring  in  children ;  and  third,  for  all 
compound  fractures,  including  gimshot 

Treatment  of  Simple  Fractures  occurring  in  Adults. — The 
rrangement  or  construction  of  the  bed  ought  to  engage  our  fii-st 
attention.  A  variety  of  "fractm^e,'*  or  **in\'alid"  beds  have,  from 
^iLme  to  time,  been  constructed;  such  as  Jenks's,*  Daniels's,*  Bur- 
HewsonV  Crosby^s,'  Barton's,  Coates's,"  and  Russell's,  all  ot 
rhich  {KiBsess  many  points  of  excellence,  and  such  as  render  them 

efnl  in  many  cases ;  but  they  are  more  or  less  complicated,  and 
ierefore  very  liable  to  get  out  <if  repair ;  they  can  seldom  be  obtained 


\  \  •  The  author^a  TrtntUe  on  Fracturea  and  Didooaticm^  4t3i  ed.,  pp,  418  et  leq. 

*Am0Hean  JmtrtMl  of  MHkfU  Seienee,  July,  1858. 

•  The  niithor'a  Treatise  on  Military  Sfirgerif^  pp,  413,  414 

'  Bdeeik  B^poiiiffry,  5th  and  Dth  Tola. 
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The  bed  slionlrl  Imvc  a  firm  floor  made  of  boards,  upon  which  tlie 
inattmss  fthuuld  i-e^t,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bed  haj^  snftieieiit 
length.  If  necessary  it  can  bo  lengthened  b}'  reniovin^'  the  fiK>t-piecG 
and  allowing  the  lK>ards  wlueh  etjustitute  the  floor  to  project  one  or  two 
feet  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bedstead. 

Jig.  i« 


Cro»bff  FrtfCtnre  Bed. 


In  case  a  foiir-p»ted  bedstead  caimot  be  obtained,  a  cot-bedstead 
may  be  made  tx>  serve  the  puiiioso  very  well,  by  eonetructijig  a  floor  of 
the  pniiper  lengtli  and  bi*eadth  to  support  the  mattress. 

UjH>n  the  mattress  are  tu  lie  pla(*ed  a  suflicient  number  of  cjiiilts  to 
render  the  bed  comfortable,  and  a  cotton  or  linen  ^heet. 


Flff'tt. 


V 


Oroibf  •  Practtww  Betl,  open. 


In  this  arrangement  no  epecial  provision  is  made  for  the  cvaenation 
of  the  iKJwek,  nor  is  it  generally  necessary  to  do  s<j,  inasmuch  as  most 
patients  are  able  to  use  a  properly  ccmstriicted  bed-pan,  by  sliding  it 
partially  under  the  nates,  without  disturbing  the  broken  limb.     If, 
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however,  the  surgeon  eh(X>se8  to  nialvo  gnch  pro^-ision  it  can  be  done  hr 
making  a  cmuihir  hole  in  the  inattress  and  a  eorresptindin^  liule  in  the 
HiKiV  of  tlie  bedstead*  whic^h,  when  not  in  use^  will  be  kept  chjsed  b}"  a 
folded  blanket  resting  iiix)n  a  stool  underneath  tlie  bed» 

Extension  and  eonnter-extensioii  w^ill  be  most  eonveniently  and  effi- 
eiently  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Saw  from  a  half -inch  Iwjard  a  t^trip  fonr  inelien  in  l)readth,  and  of 
6ueb  leugtli  that,  when  made  fast  to  the  frx»t  of  the  bedtstead,  it  shall 
rise  four  inches  above  the  toes  of  the  patient  as  he  lie^  etipine 
np>n  the  bed,  Coustniet  a  lung  slot  in  the  npper  portion  of 
tliig  Ft  rip,  intended  to  receive  a  pnlley.  Make  holes  witli  a 
gimlet  from  side  to  side  Uxi'ough  tlie  strip,  tmvereing  the 
elot:  the  holes  being  aLnnit  tJu*ec-qnarters  of  an  inch  apait. 
These  boles  are  intended  to  receive  a  large  wire,  which  will 
serv^e  as  the  axis  itpon  which  the  pulley  will  turn.  In  case  a 
metallic  pulley  cannot  be  obtained,  a  spxil  will  serve  the  pur- 
|x>be.  This  piece  uf  board,  tlnis  constnicted,  is  to  be  fastened 
upright  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

In  oi*der  to  complete  tlie  apparatus  for  extension  there  will 
be  required  a  small  ropo  four  feet  long,  a  bag  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  twenty-two  jxjunds  of  sand  or  of  small  shot,  and  a 
piece  of  thin  board  four  ijiehes  long  and  three  ami  a  Iialf 
inches  M'ide,  to  travei-se  the  sole  of  the  foc»t,  and  prc\'ent  the 
adhesive  plaster  bands  from  pressing  upon  the  malleoli.  This 
tmvei'se  umst  lie  perforated  in  the  centre  to  receixe  the  cord, 
in  the  end  of  which  a  knot  is  to  be  made  which  will  pi'event  its 
being  dmwn  tbrnugb.  Half  a  pound  of  cotton  batting,  cot- 
ton or  w<xrllen  r*»ller8,  fuur  feet  of  strong  adhesive  plaster,  and  two 
small  blfx^ks,  or  bricks,  to  place  under  the  foot-posts  of  the  bedstead 
wil\  also  be  required. 

The  adliesive  plaster  extending  l)and  will  be  composed  of  tme  single 
piece,  whieb^  for  adults,  must  generally  be  alwjut  four  feet  in  length, 

and    three    and    a    half    inches    in 

^^^  Fig-«.  breadth;    but  as   it    appmaches   the 

^  ^  nnddle  it  should  widen  to  about  six 

^^^  ^  inches,  84.)  that  when  the  traverse  is 

^^\      ^^^^^1  1^^*^^  upju  the   middle  of  the  band, 

%    i  ^^        \y       ^__=-         the  margins  of    the    hand   may   be 

^  I     ^^  folded  over  the  sides  of  the  traverse, 

*      X^  3  The  rope  having  been  knotted  at 

Trsvcrtft.  one  end,  is  now  passed  through  the 

hole   in   the   travei*se,   and  while  an 

assistant  steadies  the  foot,  the  extending  band  is  ajiplied  to  each  side 

of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  knee,  the  traverec  touching  the  sole  of  the 

fxjt.     If  the  straps  are  found  to  bo  lon^rer  than  the  leg  the  ends  may 

be  left,  and  folded  down  upon  the  roller  after  the  first  turns  are  ajv 
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plied.  The  application  of  the  roller,  intended  to  hold  the  bands  in 
place,  will  be  commenced  at  the  ankle,  but  first  the  instep  and  the  back 
of  tlie  leg  above  the  heel  must  be  well  covered  with  cotton  batting,  and 
if  the  patient  is  very  thin  it  is  well  to  cover  the  whole  length  of  the 


Fig.  98. 


CD 


Adlmtfo  Strip  Eztending  Band,  with  the  Trmyene  in  position,  bat  not  endowd  in  the  maxtrinB  of  the  band. 


Fi«.07. 


Same  as  above,  with  Trarerae  endoeed. 


spine  of  tlie  tibia  in  the  same  manner.  The  roller  may  now  be 
applied  over  the  bands  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  the  superfluous  ends 
of  the  bands  being  doubled  down,  it  may  be  made  to  return  a  short 
distance  towards  the  foot. 


Fig.  96. 


Mode  of  applying  Adhesive  Stripe. 

Passing  the  rope  over  the  pulley  and  attacliing  the  weight,  exten- 
sion will  be  made.  The  pulley  ought  to  be  one  or  two  inches  higher 
tlian  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  lift  the  heel  gently 
from  the  bed.  The  amount  of  weight  to  be  employed,  or  which  the 
patient  can  endure,  will  vary  somewhat.  I  have  foimd  the  maximum 
to  be  about  twenty-two  poimds,  and  generally  patients  will  not  endure 
for  any  length  of  time  over  twenty  pounds. 
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To  render  it  more  certain  that  tJie  patient  will  not  be  drawn  towards 
the  tcK)t  of  the  bed  by  tbe  eontimioue  extension,  tbe  txit-jxists  must  be 
lifted  abuut  tbree  or  four  inches  liy  bloekii  or  a  couple  of  brieks. 

To  eecure  coaptation  and  euppoit  to  the  fragments,  four  sjdints,  made 
of  sole  leather,  and  covei-ed  with  wocjllen  eloth,  must  be  applied  to  the 
cireumferenee  of  the  hmb,  Tliese  splints  sh<.nild  not  qnite  toucli  at 
their  margins,  The  inside  and  onteide  i?plints  ought  to  be  long  enough 
to  embrace  the  coudylea ;  and  the  posterior  feplint  slioidd  be  wider  than 
either  of  the  othei-s,  and  extend  from  the  tuber  iscliii  to  a  p<»int  below 
the  knee.  Tlie  whr*le  is  to  be  Becured  in  place  by  four  or  six  strips  of 
bandage  knotted  over  the  front  splint,  and  stitched  fast  to  the  covers  of 
the  side  splints  to  prevent  displacement. 

To  obviate  the  tendency  to  everaon  which  exists  in  nearly  all 
fractures  of  the  femur,  a  long  side  spliut,  four  inches  wide^  and 
extending  fnjm  near  the  axilla  to  beyond  the  fout,  must  be  laid  outside 
<»f  the  limb,  supported  on  tlie  side  ucxt  to  the  limb  and  body  l>y  a  long 
sack  filled  with  cotton  battiug.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  splint,  a 
foot-piece  should  project  six  or  eight  inches  ontwai*d,  the  moi'e  effect- 
ually to  prevent  evej-siou.  The  whole  is  to  be  secured  to  the  leg,  thigh, 
and  body  by  sepai^ate  bands  of  cotton  clnth. 

Fig.  00. 


-==^ 


Fmcture  AppftrnCiu  for  the  Tbigb^  cotnpletei. 

Eight  weeks  is  the  usual  time  wlueh  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  in  an 
adult  ought  to  remain  in  apparatus.  The  exteuBion  may,  hnwever,  be 
lessened  as  soon  as  the  bone  seems  firm ;  and  as  early  as  tlie  fiftli  or 
sixth  week  passive  im^tinTi  should  be  given  to  the  knee-jnint* 

Treatnaent  of  PxactureB  of  the  TMgb  by  Plaster-of-Paris* — 
During  the  last  few  years  1  lia^e  employed  in  my  wards  at  Bellevue 
lluspitah  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  plaster- 
of-Parie  dressings.  Most  of  my  colleagues  have  done  the  same,  some 
of  them  having  used  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  f urms  of  appara- 
tus. For  myself  I  must  say  that  the  practice  has  been  adopted  with 
some  degree  of  hesitation,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
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wbeUier  it  possesses  any  qualities  of  superiority  over  other  methods 
The  results  thus  far  have  beeiij  as  a  rule,  satisfactory,  since  most  of  the 
persons  tlius  treated  have  I'ecovored  in  the  usual  tune,  and  the  Umba 
have  generally  been  straight  or  nearly  so.  The  average  shortening  has 
not  been  determined  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  but  from  the  reiK>rt 
uiude  by  l)r.  Bryant,  late  house  surgeon,  and  from  my  own  observation 
of  a  considerable  number  of  additional  cases,  I  would  conclude  that 
the  shoilening  wiis  less  than  in  an  equal  number  of  cases  treated  by 
any  other  metliod  which  I  have  yet  seen  adopted.  There  is  one 
element,  however,  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  treatment  of  a  large 
majority  of  these  cases,  which  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  the  plaster-of- 
Paris  dressing,  namely,  the  employ ment  of  antcsthetics  during  the 
reductioUj  and  their  continuance  until  the  plaster  has  hardened.  It 
appeal's  to  me  quite  probable  that  very  much  of  the  results,  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  greater  length  given  to  these  Hmljs,  is  due  to  this  element 
of  the  Belle\iie  Ilospital  practice.  It  is  not  quite  certain  hut  that 
with  the  emplo^Tnent  of  anaisthetics  in  the  i*eduction  of  the  fracture. 
Other  forms  of  di'essing  might  produce  equally  satisfactory  results. 

As  against  these  undeniable  successes  must  be  placed,  however,  at 
least  two  or  three  accidents  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  In 
one  case  an  enormous  perineal  slough  was  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  plaster.  In  another,  the  union  of  the  femur  was  delayed  much  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  and  I  am  not  informed  whether  bony  imiou  ever  took 
place.  In  stiE  another  case,  it  having  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
the  dressing  about  the  end  of  the  sij^th  week,  the  bone  was  observed  to 
have  urdted,  but  the  house  surgeon  having  no  time  to  reapply  the  dress- 
ing, the  limb  was  left  unsupported  until  the  following  morning,  when  the 
femnr  was  found  to  be  refractured.  It  was  plaiu  in  each  case  how  the 
accident  might  have  been  avoided :  in  the  first  case  by  not  allowing  so 
much  pressure  to  be  made  upon  the  periiueum ;  in  the  second,  by  open- 
ing and  readjusting  the  dressing  when  it  had  become  loose ;  and  in  the 
third  by  reapplying  the  splint,  however  much  time  might  have  thus 
been  taken  from  other  and  pressing  engagements.  Nevertheless  the 
special  causes  which  led  to  these  accidents  are  never  present  when  my 
own  apparatus  is  employed,  and  in  just  so  much  it  ]X)66e86e8  an  advan- 
tage* In  short,  I  do  not  consider  the  superiority  of  the  plaster- of -Paiis 
dressing  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  thighs  as  yet  fully  decided. 

The  following  is  the  usual  mode  of  applj^ng  this  dressing  at  Belle- 
vue.  The  patient  is  placed  with  his  nates  overhanging  one  corner  of  a 
table,  or  with  his  body,  sliouldere  and  head  resting  upon  a  mattress 
elevated  by  blankets  about  one  foot  from  the  table,  but  terminating 
about  two  feet  from  its  lower  end.  The  perinseum  is  pressed  against 
an  iron  stanchion,  which  is  firmly  screwed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  and  wound  with  heavy  ilannel  cloth.  The  nates  are  then  sus- 
pended by  a  sling  which  passes  under  the  small  of  the  back,  and  wliich 
U  supported  by  a  wooden  bar  projected  horizontally  from  the  top  of 
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the  Btauchion  to  some  point  of  BtipiKwl  of  equal  elevation  bejond  the 
beadi  CoinjiMHind  pulleys  are  now  attatrhed  to  the  foot  aiid  the  exhi- 
bition of  tJie  aiite.sthetie  eoiiimeiiced.  In  t?unje  case^^ 
as  is  represented  in  the  aeeonipanying  wood-cut,  a  plas* 
ter-of-Pari&  bandage  ie  fii-st  applied  to  tlie  foot,  and 
lower  jjortiou  of  tlie  leg  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
fracture  is  reduced,  and  when  lids  has  beconie  hard 
the  extension  is  appUed  tAer  the  plaster. 

The  patient  being  fiUly  under  the  influence  of  the 
ansBsthetic,  tmetiuii  it^  nuide  lipon  the  pullpys  until  the 
fihortening  is  snppi^sed  to  be  o\erconie  and  tlie  fracture 
rodueed.  The  direction  of  tlie  extension  must  be  in 
the  line  of  tbe  axis  of  the  body,  it  having  been  ob- 
served that  when  the  plaster  is  aj'plicd  with  the  limb 
abducted,  too  much  ]>ressure  is  brought  upon  the  peri- 
na^uni  when  the  limb  is  again  drojjped  into  line;  and 
if  the  hmb  is  addiieted  when  the  plaster  is  ajiplied,  the 
dressing  will  be  tcxj  lor^se  alH>ut  the  groin  in  the 
straight  position*  The  bandages,  saturated  with 
plaster  in  the  manner  alit-^ady  directed  in  the  section 
on  the  general  treatment  of  fi^aetures,  are  applied  over 
the  whole  limb,  from  belnw  upwards,  including  tbe 
l^elvis,  ()cc4isionally  the  successive  turns  of  tlie  roller 
are  re-enft>rced  by  bmad  jneees  of  flannel  or  of  patent 
"""^" '"  lint,  dipped  in  tlie  fluid  plaster.      The   number   and 

thickness  of  the  sneeessive  layers  must  be  determined  by  tlie  apinu-ent 
necessities  of  the  case,  generally  four  or  five  layers  of  ixiller  being 
required  ;  at  least  upon  the  thigh. 

Fig.  101. 


Thigh  wrappad  with  AaiiDel,  ftod  ezteiiiiofi  ttp|illed. 
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I  have  omitted  to  state  that  excoriations  caused  by  the  dressing  have 
been  noticed  most  fi-equently  in  the  groin  and  gluteal  fold ;  this  may, 
however,  be  avoided  by  placing  a  heavy  piece  of  dry  flannel  over  these 
parts  previous  to  the  application  of  the  plaster. 

The  dressing  being  completed,  the  extension  is  continued  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  the  plaster  has  become  hard. 

Fig.  lOS. 


Exteiuion  oontinncd  after  the  dreasing  is  complete. 


In  case  the  plaster  was  not  applied  to  the  foot  and  lower  portion  of 
the  leg  prior  to  the  dressing  of  the  fracture,  this  may  now  be  done  ;  or 
the  patient  may  be  laid  in  bed  and  permitted  to  recover  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  anaesthetic  before  completing  the  dressing. 

On  the  second  or  third  day,  after  the  reduction  of  the  fracture,  most 
of  our  patients  have  been  pennitted  to  go  about  on  crutches ;  a  practice 
which,  although  it  seems  to  be  attended  with  certain  hazards,  possesses 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  enables  the  patient  to  preserve  his  general 
health.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  it  prevents  that  atrophy  and 
shrinkage  of  the  limb  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  and  which,  when 
it  occurs,  renders  it  necessary  to  open  and  readjust  the  dressings. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Thigh  in  Children.— With 
children  I  employ  the  same  mode  of  dressing  as  in  adults,  so  far  as 
the  means  of  extension  are  concerned,  excepting  that  the  extending 
weight  is  lessened  to  perhaps  ten  or  even  to  five  |X)unds;  and  sometimes 
it  18  found  advantageous  to  employ  a  perineal  band,  made  fast  above 
to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  which,  being  drawn  only  moderately  tight, 
serves  as  a  restraint  against  the  child's  disposition  to  slide  down. 

With  children  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  preventing  them  from 
rolling  over  and  twisting  about  in  every  direction.  This  is  completely 
obviated  by  placing  a  long  splint,  such  as  I  have  described  for  fractures 
of  tlie  thigh  in  adults,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  uniting  them 
below  the  feet  by  a  transverse  piece  of  board ;  and,  while  extension  is 
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made  only  from  the  broken  limb,  seciiring  each  leg  and  thigh  to  its 
respective  loug  splint,  and  to  tJie  body  also. 


Fig,  10& 


Thigh  SpliBt  fbr  ChQdmi. 


In  addition  to  the  quietude  which  this  plan  insures,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  furnishes  a  kind  of  movable  fracture  bed  in  which  the  little 
patient  can  be  carried  securely  from  one  place  to  another. 


Fiff.  104. 


(A 


The  %sxmc  AppUed. 

In  the  case  of  female  infants  it  is  well  to  have  the  splints  spread  a 
little  at  the  liottonT,  so  as  to  separate  the  thighs  slightly. 

Treatment  of  Compotmd  Fractures  of  the  Thigh,  including 
Gunshot  Fractures. — "VVIiile  many  excellent  Purgec^iB,  who  employ 
the  straight  ptisition  in  other  fractm'es  of  the  feumr,  prefer  to  adtijit 
the  flexed  position  in  gunghot  and  in  all  compound  fractures  of  this 
bonCj  my  experience  leads  me  to  give  the  preference  here  also  to  the 
straight  pt>sition ;  and,  moreover,  while  niost  surgeons  have  thought 
proper  to  reject  extension  altogether  in  this  class  of  fractures,  it  has 
proved  iti  my  hands  one  of  the  m<ist  reliable  means  of  securing  reet 
and  comfort  to  the  patient,  by  preventing  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
and  consequent  goading  of  the  intlamed  tissues  by  the  fragments  of 
bone :  it  lias  hccured  to  the  patients  longer  lluibs^  and  union  with  less 
lateral  defurmity. 
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Tndeed,  inaBinneh  as  we  cannot  usuallj  employ  lateral  support  ii) 
thii:^e  cases,  extension  is  almost  otir  only  reliaUe  expedient  to  prevent 
lateral  displacement  It  is  neverthelebS  true  that  violent  t*xteii^ion,  or 
Bueh  as  may  be  properly  used  in  simple  fractures,  is  jminf ul  and  mis- 
chievotiB ;  even  widi  adults,  tlie  amount  which  can  be  tolerated  will 
Bcldoia  exceed  fifteen  pounds,  and  sometimes  five  pounds  will  be  the 
limit, 

I  employ  for  these  fractures  a  modification  of  the  excellent  appa- 
ratus invented  by  Dn  Ilod^^n  of  St,  Louis,  late  surgeon  17.  S.  Y*»lsw, 
ec»mposed  of  four  parallel  bars,  cuiistituting  a  skcletxm  Ixjx,  in  which  the 
limb  is  sHsj^ieuded  upon  strips  of  bandage  made  fast  on  either  side  by 
pins  projecting  downwanls  beneath  the  two  upper  bai's.  By  doubling 
each  strip  of  bandage  and  stitching  them  on  one  side^  the  pins  may  be 
dispensed  witJi. 

Fig.  lOi. 


BmSgon's  Appurufctu  for  Uunaliot  Fiaatmei  of  Ibe  Tblg^ 
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A  long  out«ide  splint,  constructed  as  I  have  deBcribed  ffH*  the  preven- 
tion of  eversioij,  the  continuity  of  which  is  interrupted  for  a  space  of 
four  or  six  inches  opposite  the  fracture,  and  rennited  liy  projecting  iron 
brackets,  will  answer  very  well  in  ordinary  c<»mp)nnd  fractures  which 
are  not  the  result  of  giuishots. 

The  following  wood-cuts  will  explain  a  movable  bed  or  stretcher 
which  I  have  used  to  advantage  in  army  pmctice,  and  which  admits  als4> 
of  the  employment  of  moderate  extension.  A  long  side  splint  may  bo 
padded  sometimes. 

Of  the  various  doiihle-incliued  planes  in  nse,  the  best  are  Hodgen^s 
wire  su8|>ensicjn  apparatus,  N.  R.  Smith's  anterior  splint,  or  a  double 
inclined  plane  niatle  of  Ixjards,  with  a  joint  cor rcsix>n ding  to  the  kuee, 
and   a  foot-board-     Nearly    all   of   the  complicated^  flimsy,  patented 
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■:»:--^;:n;j2=?L  "lazfis-   ZT*«ned    »v  mecfaaims*  and  hawked  about  the 


?it  :07. 


*^   .  QlM  or  BOtb  rf  til»  Coodyles  are  not  very  frequent, 

j^    ,  -  .tt  .  :«<>  "*  :v.v:L:  i  •  wuT*  'bs?  injuiT  is  so  serious  as  to  de- 

:«»:  t  >  it:fteriiir:ed  that  amputation  is  not  neces- 

•Msiti^'U — ou  iie^  and  thigh  being  made  to  re- 

.:^  *«.i..-^-.cst».ui^  McroxtMVJt — will  generally  be  found  to 

•t     wv,w»  i»^ '^^«<  .r^uipit^wly.    When  the  fracture  implicates 

...■  -.^v   .v.rriisv.  s  %:il   -HJ  r^iiir^     Spliuts  and  bandages  ai-e 

^..^    -.     'w*..xtu.  'US  ..  lae  Lscijly  seen  one  of  these  fractures 

.^^:v    ^-^   ^  IX  yufcB«cK>£-F*r»  dressing. 


:^  :tWw 


*^«^.^ill|»i*.«M 


iftM  '.htt  Bill  *»i  I^  ^V^  "  Hones/* 


«\ 


^^Mi^^feioo^  ^"^  ^^  Upper  and  Lower  Epl- 

ifu.1    ut^*?  '^vtt  wivrted.    Separation  of  the  lower 

^w«4  :fvit\jwii^  having   been    occasioned    in   some 
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TVacturei  of  the  Patella 

The  patella  is  usnally  broken  by  falls  upon  the  knee  ;  but  occaaion- 
ally  by  tliu  action  of  the  muscles  alone,  as  when  one  attempts  to  save 
hinuiielf  from  falling. 

The  fractm'e  is,  in  most  cases,  ti-ansverse,  bnt  occasionally  the  line  of 
fractm*e  is  oblique  or  longitudinal ;  sometimes  it  is  comminuted-  The 
diagnosis  is,  in  general,  easily  made,  although  in  many  cases  of  trans- 
verse fracture  it  may  be  difficult  or  im|K>ssible  to  discover  crepitus. 
Ordinarily  the  original  displacement  of  the  upper  fi*agment  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  in  some  eases  it  is  much  greater. 

The  treatment  consists  in  elevating  the  limb  ujxm  a  well-cushioned 
inclined  plaiie,  so  as  to  relax  the  quadriceps  fcmoris,  and  then  securmg 
the  upper  fragment  in  place  by  a  roller ;  after  which  the  whole  must 
be  supported  uix>n  the  splint  by  a  rcdler  extending  f rt^m  the  foot  t^>  the 
groin.  In  the  accompanying  drawing  this  last-named  i-oller  is  only  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg,  the  dressing  being  incomplete* 

Fig.  Hi. 


'lv,'i 


AppuratuB  for  Fractunxi  PftteUft. 

The  -patella,  having  been  broken  transversely,  usually  unites  by  a 
■short  ligameat.  If,  however,  the  ligament  is  not  moi'e  than  half  or 
three<[imrter8  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  limb  will  be  as  stmug  as  if  the 
fragments  had  united  by  bone.  The  cure  cannot  generally  be  consider- 
ed completed  under  six  or  eight  weeks ;  but,  to  prevent  anchylosis,  pas- 
sive motion  should  be  given  to  the  joint  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
week.  Great  cam  nmet  be  taken,  while  employing  passive  motion,  not 
to  rupture  the  liginnent;  and  when  the  patient  is  pemiittedto  leave  the 
bed,  he  iiuist  be^cautioned  against  bending  the  knee  forcibly  or  bear- 
ing great  weight  upjn  it.  I  have  known  the  new  ligament  to  be 
raptured  in  &e\'eral  cases  by  attempts  tt>  rise  from  the  sitting  posture, 
and  in  othei-s  by  bending  the  knee  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  has 
been  observed  also  that  tlie  refracture,  or,  to  speak  more  con-ectly,  tliat 
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the  mpture  of  the  newly  formed  ligament,  is  nsnally  followed  by  great- 
er retraction  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  that  a  reunion  has  seldom 
thereafter  been  eflFected. 

Fracturefl  of  the  Tibia. 

When  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  alone  is  broken  there  is  usually  very  little 
displacement ;  and  a  single  leather  splint  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  good 
result.  The  malleolus  intenius  is  sometimes  broken  in  connection  with 
dislocations  of  the  ankle ;  but  the  fragment  is  not  generally  much,  if 
at  all,  displaced.  A  few  examples  of  separations  of  both  tlie  upper 
and  lower  epiphyses  have  also  been  reported,  but  they  do  not  usually 
become  greatly  displaced,  and,  having  been  adjusted,  union  has  occurred 
promptly. 

Fractorei  of  the  Fibula. 

There  is  but  one  fracture  of  the  fibula  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion, namely,  a  fracture  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  lower  end ; 
and  which  is  usually  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  foot  is  violently  twisted  outwards,  and  sometimes  the  ankle 
is  itself  dislocated,  or  rather  the  astragalus  is  rotated  upon  the  tibia. 
This  has  been  known  generally  among  surgeons  as  a  "  Pott's  f  i-acture." 

In  case  the  foot  has  been  thrown  outwards  with  sufficient  force  to* 
dislocate  the  ankle,  or  rotate  the  astragalus  in  its  socket,  there  is  some- 
times, accompanying  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  a  fracture  of  the  mal- 
leolns  intemuB ;  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  a  detachment  of  some 
portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  from  the  malleolus  intemus. 
When  either  of  these  accidents  has  complicated  the  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  the  foot  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  fall  outwards,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  inclination  will  ever  be  entirely  overcome. 

In  a  few  instances,  also,  the  astragalus  will  be  inclined  to  a  sub- 
luxation backwards  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  I  have  reported 
several  of  these  examples,  including  one  case  in  which  an  autopsy 
was  made  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Fig.  118. 


Dnpojtwn'i  Splint  for  Fractan  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Fibula. 

When  the  foot  is  only  inclined  to  turn  OTitwards,  the  splint  recom- 
*>»ended  by  Dupuytren  will  most  completely  answer  the  indications. 
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Fig.  114. 


This  eplint  is  constructed  of  a  single  board,  about  four  inches  wide, 
long  enongli  to  extend  from  the  knee  t*>  a  point  two  or  three  inches 
below  tlie  foot.  A  pad  of  the  width  of  the  eplint,  and  of  such 
length  as  to  reach  fn>m  the  knee  to  the  nialleoUis  internug,  three  inches 
thick  at  its  lower  end  and  tai>ering  to  one  inch  at  its  upper,  is  laid 
upon  the  inside  of  the  leg,  and  over  this  is  placed  tlie  splint.     A  few 

turns  of  the  roller  will  secnre  the  upper 
ends  of  the  splint  and  pad  to  the  leg ; 
while  similar  tnnis  of  the  roller,  at  and 
belt  I w  the  nmlleolus,  will  secure  the  lower 
ends,  and  at  the  same  tinie  adduct  the  foot 
strongly  towards  the  splint.  The  limb 
may  now  rest  upon  the  heel,  or,  by 
tlexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  it  may  be 
made  to  rest  very  comfortably  upon  the 
side. 

If,  lit»wever,  the  heel  inclines  to  fall 
backwards,  the  linib  must  ctmstantly  rest 
upon   the   heel;  or  a  jx)6terior  leather 
spli,U,   fitted   to    the  back  (►f  the  hmb 
and  enclosing  the  hee.,  must  l»e  substituted  for  I>u]niytren's  pplint. 

The  phister*of 'Paris  dressing,  if  applied  witli  great  care,  may  also  be 
employed  in  this  fracture  wnth  a  tolerable  certainty  of  a  goc»d  result. 


JSMoaKiAon  of  ihe  Tofti  tuRckwards  nfter  ft 
rott'B  Fi-acttire. 


Fractures  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula* 


These  fractures  are  mostly  oblirpie,  and  generally  unite  with  a  shor- 
tening of  half  an  inch.  In  exceptional  cases  there  may  be  no  shorten- 
ing at  all. 

Simple  fractures  of  lioth  bones  of  the  leg  are  in  general  best  tixmted 
by  two  leather  splints,  one  on  either  side,  whiah  are  made  to  extend 
from  above  the  knee  to  near  the  metatarstvphalangeal  aitienlations ; 
the  limb,  as  soon  as  the  second  or  third  day,  when  the  s[>lints  ha%'e 
become  dry  and  haifl,  being  suspended  from  a  wire  or  wcKidcn  f rame. 
In  suspending  the  limb,  tlie  knee  sliould  be  about  one  inch  higher  than 
the  fcM>t,  and  the  heel  should  be  elevated  only  so  far  as  to  clear  the 
bed.  By  suspending  the  limb  in  this  manner  tlie  patient  is  rendered 
more  comfortable,  and  nu>tion  at  the  point  of  fracture  is  in  a  great 
measure  obviated. 

Extension  aiul  counter  extension  can  seldom  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage in  these  fractures ;  but  in  ease  it  is  attempted,  adhesive  plaster  bauds 
maybe  need  for  extension,  t!ie  wJiole  limb  l>eing  ]>la(*ed  in  a  straight 
position,  iis  fuv  fractui'cs  of  the  femur;  the  fi>ntof  the  bed  must  also 
bo  slightly  elevated,  and  tlie  extension  be  made  with  a  weight  and 
pulley.  From  ti\'e  to  ten  pounds  is  as  much  as  can  genemlly  be 
bonie* 
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A  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  may  be  supported  temporarily  on  a 
pillow  covered  with  oil-cloth,  between  two  well-cushioned  side  splints, 
or  upon  double  inclined  planes,  such  as  Ilodgen's  suspending  apparatus, 
but  in  many  cases  no  mode  of  dressing  these  fractures  during  the  first 
few  weeks  will  be  found  so  convenient  as  "  Barton's  bran-box."  For 
this  purpose  a  fracture-box  is  constructed  with  movable  sides,  which 
are  to  be  secured  in  position  with  hooks  made  fast  to  the  foot-piece. 
Over  the  box  is  laid  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  wider  and  longer  than  the 
box,  and  upon  this  is  poured  sufticient  bran  to  form  a  floor  upon  which 
the  limb  may  rest  easily;  the  leg  is  then  laid  in  the  box,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  cloth  is  pinned  around  the  limb  above  the  knee ;  ad- 
ditional bran  is  packed  between  the  sides  of  the  box  and  the  leg ;  and 
finally  the  box  is  suspended  in  the  same  manner  that  it  has  been 
advised  to  suspend  the  leg  when  lateral  splints  are  employed. 

The  object  in  placing  the  bran  inside  of  cloth,  and  not  directly  in 
the  box,  is  to  prevent  its  escape  through  the  joints,  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  box. 

If  the  bran  becomes  soiled  by  blood  or  pus,  that  which  is  soiled  may 
be  at  any  time  removed,  and  replaced  by  fresh  bran,  without  dis- 
turbing the  limb. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  already  expressed  my  conviction, 
after  a  large  exi>erience  in  my  own  surgical  wards,  that  ihe  plaster-of- 
Paris  dressing  was  eminently  serviceable  in  compound  fractures  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  In  order  to  insure  its  best  results  the  dressing  must 
be  applied  before  swelling  has  taken  place,  or,  if  this  is  already  present 
in  any  considerable  degree,  not  until  after  the  swelling  has  subsided. 
No  special  instructions  are  needed  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  plaster 


Fig.  115. 


FlMter-or-Parifl  drcoring  applied  to  a  Oomponnd  Fracture  of  tbo  Leg. 


dressings,  after  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  preceding 
pages,  further  than  to  say  that  a  window  must  be  made  for  the  escape 
of  pus,  and  that  I  generally  find  it  comforting  to  the  patient  to  swing 
the  limb  after  the  plaster  has  hardened. 
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Fracture  of  the  BonM  of  tho  Foot. 

Fractures  of  the  Tarsal  Bones  seldom  require  mechanical  appliances 
for  their  support.  They  are,  however,  serious  accidents,  and  occasion- 
ally result  in  the  formation  of  abscesses,  or  in  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
bones.  Absolute  rest  is  the  most  important  condition  for  their  success- 
ful management 

Fractures  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones,  and  of  the  Phalanges  of  the 
Feet  are  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  fractures  of  the  cor- 
responding bones  in  the  hands. 


CHAPTER  XYIL 

DISLOCATIONS. 
Section  1. — General  Considerations. 

XMvijdon  and  Nomenclature. 

Dislocations  are  divided  into  simple,  compound,  and  complicated, 
partial  and  complete,  recent  and  ancient,  primitive  and  consecutive, 
unilateral  and  bilateral,  single  and  double.  We  speak,  also,  of  disloca- 
tions as  traumatic,  pathological,  and  congenital. 

A  Simple  dislocation  is  a  displacement  of  one  bone  from  another 
at  its  place  of  natural  articulation,  with  no  lesions  beyond  those  which 
are  usual. 

A  Compound  dislocation  is  a  similar  displacement,  accompanied  with 
an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  joint. 

Dislocations  are  termed  Complicated,  when  accompanied  with  other 
unusual  lesions  than  such  as  characterize  them  as  compound. 

The  terms  Partial  and  Complete  explain  themselves ;  so  also  do  the 
terms  Recent  and  Ancient. 

In  a  Primitive  luxation  the  bone  remains  in  the  situation  into 
which  it  was  first  thrown ;  whereas  in  a  Consecutive  dislocation  it  has 
assumed  a  new  position. 

When  a  central  or  median  bone,  like  the  inferior  maxilla,  hyoid  bone, 
sternum,  etc.,  is  dislocated  upon  one  side  only,  the  dislocation  is  called 
Unilateral ;  when  upon  both  sides,  it  is  called  Bilateral. 

When  two  corresponding  bones  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  body  are 
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dttloonted  at  tbe  eame  points — as,  for  example^  when  both  eibotildere}  are 
diabcated — it  is  called  Double ;  when  bat  one  id  dialocated,  it  ift  called 
Slngla 

A  TrattmaUo  dislocalion  ia  the  result  of  an  aoeideiit,  or  of  sudden 
foroe  applied  ;  and  a  Pathologioai  dislocation  ia  the  resnlt  of  dlfieaee. 

Congenital  d^<^^'>^M^<3<>»ft  are  ihoee  which  were  pi^Bent  at  the  tiuie  of 
birth. 

0«ii«iml  OuiMa. 

DidoeationB  occur  most  often  in  middle  life,  not  so  frequently  in  old 
age,  and  still  more  rarely  in  infancy. 

Hnscnlar  action  alone  fiometinies  causes  a  dislocation  ;  but  in  nearly 
all  dislocations  said  to  be  occasioned  by  external  foroe,  muscular  action 
performs  an  important  part  It  is  very  difficult  to  produce  a  dislocation 
upon  the  cadaTer,  when  the  muscles  no  longer  assist  in  causing  dis^ 
placement 

In  general,  the  external  force  which  dislocates  a  long  bone  is  applied 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bone.  In  a  few  examples  it  is  applied 
directly  to  the  end  dislocated. 

Qeseral  8isxui> 

In  attempting  a  differential  diagnosis  between  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions, we  should  take  into  account  tbe  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  accident  occurred,  with  any  other  predisposing  or  exciting 
f^uses  which  the  history  of  the  case  may  furnish. 

The  leading  differential  signs  between  fractures  and  dislocations  were 
mentioned  when  treating  of  fractures.  In  dislocations  there  is  an 
absence  of  crepitus,  there  is  preternatural  immobility  of  the  litnb,  and 
when  the  bones  are  reduced  they  usually  remain  in  place.  In  f  ractmx» 
crepitus  is  usually  present,  there  is  preternatural  mobility,  and  tlie  bones 
having  been  reduced,  they  are  in  most  casea  with  difficulty  retained  in 
place. 

OensTal  Treatment. 

In  all  cases  where  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  proper,  the  redue- 
lion  should  be  effected  as  epeedily  as  possible. 

Dislocations  are  reduced  l)y  tbe  employment  of  such  general  or  con- 
stitutional means  as  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  and  which 
thus  enable  us  to  employ  with  more  success  tbe  local  means.  Former- 
ly this  was  aciiomplished  by  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  and  nauseants. 
At  the  present  day  amEsthetics  alone  are  used. 

Dislocations  may  be  reduced  also,  in  many  cases,  by  local,  without 
the  aid  of  constitutional  means.    The  local  means  are :  first,  manipula- 
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tion^  or  the  guidance  of  the  bone  to  its  articulation  by  certain  skilfol  ma« 
noduvres,  and  without  the  employment  of  force,  which  may  be  termed 
the  physiological  method,  since  its  success  depends  chiefly  upon  a  know 
ledge  of  the  functions  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments ;  it  inflicts  less  in- 
jury than  either  of  the  other  local  measures ;  it  is  often  successful,  and 
in  all  recent  cases  in  which  it  can  be  applied,  should  precede  the  trial 
of  other  methods :  second,  leverage,  or  the  application  of  force  upon 
the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  lever :  third,  extension,  with  counter- 
extension.  Both  of  these  latter  methods  are  more  or  less  purely  me- 
chanical. 

Oompocmd  IMilocatioiiM. 

Compound  dislocations  are  in  general  more  serious  than  compound 
fractures,  and  frequently  demand  immediate  amputation,  or  resection. 
The  causes  of  this  difference  are  apparent  The  force  required  to 
thrust  the  broad,  smooth  surface  of  the  articular  end  of  a  bone  through 
the  flesh  is  much  greater  than  that  required  to  project  the  sharp  point 
of  a  broken  bone ;  consequently  the  tendons,  muscles,  ligaments,  nerves, 
and  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  suffer  more  strain,  contusion,  and  laceration. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  exposure  of  the  joint  surfaces  increases  the 
hazard.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  when  a  dislocated  bone  is  reduced  it 
usually  remains  in  place,  renders  the  reduction  of  a  compound  disloca- 
tion in  itself  a  source  of  danger ;  since  it  brings  all  these  strained  and 
contused  tissues  into  a  state  of  tension,  and  maintains  them  in  this  con- 
dition, in  spite  of  the  reaction  and  inflammation  which  result  We 
flnd,  therefore,  in  the  overlapping  of  the  fragments,  and  consequent  re- 
laxation and  rest  to  the  muscles — ^which  is  so  inevitable  in  certain  frac- 
tures—  some  compensation  for  the  shortening  and  deformity  of  the 
limbs. 

Very  many  compound  dislocations  occurring  in  large  joints  demand 
amputation ;  some  are  treated  successfully  by  resection  and  subsequent 
reduction ;  in  other  cases,  reduction  being  at  once  effected  and  carefully 
maintained,  recovery  takes  place  with  little  or  no  impairment  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  joint  A  result  so  favorable  is,  however,  rarely  observed 
except  in  the  case  of  the  phalanges  of  the  hand,  and  even  here  it  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

SsonoN  2. — Spbcial  Diblooationb. 

Diilooatiooi  of  the  Inlnrior  M««ffl>. 

This  dislocation  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  the  bilateral  being  the 
most  frequent  A  simple  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  can  only  occur 
m  the  direction  forwards.  If  a  lateral  dislocation  should  occur,  it 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also. 
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Fig.  116. 


Tlio  accident  is  generally  cansed  by  a  forcQ  applied  to  the  chin  when 
the  mouth  is  wide  open.  The  condyloid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
deserts  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  tempo- 
ral hoiie,  and  slides  forwards  over  the 
articular  eminence  into  the  zygomatic 
fi^issa.  When  both  condyles  are  dislo- 
cated, the  chin  is  depressed  vertically, 
and  the  mouth  remains  wide  open. 
When  only  one  is  dish  Heated,  the  chin  is 
also  depressed,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  thrown  a  little  to  the  side  opi>osite 
that  on  which  the  dislocation  exists. 

In  i'iisG  the  dislocation  is  unilateral 
the  surgetm  will  place  a  piece  of  pine 
wood  between  the  molars  to  serve  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  lift  the  chin  sh^wly  and 
forcibly.  Sometimes  it  hjis  been 
found  necessary  to  press  the  chin  a 
little  backwai'ds  at  the  same  time  that 
it  wjLS  being  elevated.  WTien  Ix^th 
condyles  are  dislocated  it  may  be  ne- 
cci^siiry  to  reduce  one  condyle  at  a  time,  taking  care  that  while  re- 
ducing the  second,  the  fii-st  is  not  re-luxated. 


BilBteral  Dislocation  of  Inferior  Maxilla. 


Dislooationi  of  the  Veztebm. 


The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  may  be  displaced  more  or  less  complete- 
ly one  fn^m  the  other;  or  they  may  undergo  a  lateral  rotation  upon 
each  other,  resulting  in  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  corresponding 
oblique  pnx'csses. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  articulate  with  each  other  chiefly  through 
an  elastic  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue,  called  the  intervertebral  substance, 
and  not  by  synovial  suifa(;es,  which,  when  present  in  other  articula- 
tions, admit  of  a  gliding  motion  between  the  corresponding  bony 
surfaces.  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tenn,  therefore,  that 
dislocations  occur  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  slipping  of  one  bone  fi^oni  another,  but  only  a  displace- 
ment following  the  fracture  or  rupture — as  it  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  termed — of  the  bond  of  union  between  the  adjacent  vertB- 
bne.  In  some  cases  the  intervertel)ral  substance  is  simply  detached 
from  one  of  the  vertebne;  in  others  it  is  torn  more  or  less  obliquely 
through  its  centre  ;  but  so  firm  is  its  connection  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne,  that,  perhap,  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  iX)rtion  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  vertebra)  is  broken  off  and  remains  attached  to  the 
intervertebral  substance ;  and  since  there  is  usually  no  mode  of  veri- 
fyhjg  the  precise  condition,  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that  many  cases 
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reported  as  dialocatioDa  were  quite  as  much  fractures  as  dislocations, 
and  the  reverse. 

Moreover,  the  position  of  most  of  the  oblique  processes  is  such,  that 
when  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  forcibly  separated  from  each  other 
to  any  considerable  extent,  a  fracture  of  these  processes  can  scarcely  be 
avoided*  In  the  dorsal  region  this  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  lu 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  a  dislocation  of  the  body  of  a  verte- 
bra is  sometimes  accompanied  with  dislocation  of  the  oblique  processes 
also,  and  not  with  a  fracture. 

If  the  dislocation  of  the  oblique  processes  is  bilateral,  it  may  in  gen- 
eral be  inferred  that  there  is  also  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture  of  the  cor- 
responding body.  If  it  is  unilateral,  the  intervertebral  substance  may 
simply  have  undergone  a  lateral  rotation. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  dislocations  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrsB  and  fractures,  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  often  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, sometimes  impossible  during  life.  It  is  not  so  difficult,  however, 
to  determine  the  existence  of  a  dislocation  of  one  or  both  of  the  oblique 
processes.  If  but  one  of  these  processes  is  dislocated,  as  has  happened 
pretty  frequently  in  the  cervical  region,  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side, 
and  fixed  in  this  position :  when  bodi  are  dislocated,  the  head  is  thrown 
back  or  forwards,  and  usually  fixed  in  these  abnormal  positions.  The 
altered  positions,  also,  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  wiU 
sometimes  facilitate  the  diagnosis. 

Dislocations  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrs  are  accompanied  with  the 
same  phenomena — relating  to  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord 
— as  accompany  fractures  of  the  vertebrsB ;  but  in  uidlateral  dislocations 
of  the  articulating  processes  these  phenomena  are  often  in  a  great  mea- 
sure absent 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  dislocations  of  either  the  bodies  or  articulat- 
ing processes  of  the  vertebrs  the  patients  have  died  as  a  consequence 
of  the  injury ;  but  Sanson  has  reported  one  example  of  recovery  after 
dislocation  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  with  no  other  permanent  in- 
jury than  inability  to  lift  the  head  more  than  four  indies  from  the 
sternum;  and  Purple  has  reported  a  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cenacal 
vertebra,  followed  by  permanent  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  in 
which  condition  the  patient  survived  seven  years.  If  only  one  of  the 
oblique  processes  is  dislocated  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable. 

Attempts  at  reduction  of  dislocations  of  one  or  both  oblique  processes, 
or  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  have  generally  proved  unsuccessfu). 
Spencer  attempted  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  second  vertebra,  but 
failed,  and  his  patient  died  in  forty-eight  hours.  Boyer  failed  in  two 
cases,  and  it  is  said  that  a  young  patient  at  La  Charit6  died  while  the 
surgeon  was  attempting  reduction,  a  few  days  after  the  accident. 
Dnpuytren  affirms  that  such  attempts  are  very  dangerous,  and  that  he 
has  often  known  patients  to  perish  while  the  extension  was  being  mada 

On  the  other  hand.  Shuck,  of  Vienna,  suoceeded  in  a  case  of  supfiosed 
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luxation  of  one  of  the  oblique  processes  of  the  cervical  yertebrse,  and  hig 
patient  made  a  complete  recovery.  Extension,  in  this  case,  was  made 
from  the  chin  and  occiput,  and  counter-extension  from  the  shoulders. 
The  force  was  gradually  increased,  until  a  sudden  snap  was  felt,  and 
immediately  the  head  was  restored  to  its  natural  position  and  power 
of  motion. 

Hickerman,  of  Ohio,  found  in  the  case  of  a  girl  one  of  the  vertebrse 
dislocated,  causing  a  prominence  in  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  op- 
posite the  fourth  and  Hfth  cervical  vertebrsB,  and  almost  completely  sus- 
pending respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  He  seized  the  head  of 
the  patient  under  his  left  arm  and  thus  made  extension,  while  with  the 
index  finger  of  his  right  hand  he  made  pressure  upon  the  projection  in 
the  pharynx.  In  about  one  minute  the  bone  receded  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  immediately  the  respiration  became  naturaL  Her  recovery 
was  complete. 

Schauth  succeeded  on  the  eighth  day,  in  what  was  probably  a  disloca- 
tion of  one  of  the  oblique  processes  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  by 
extension  and  counter-extension  made  from  the  head  and  shoulders  by 
four  men.  During  the  extension  the  head  was  also  rotated  slightly, 
and  pressure  was  made  directly  upon  the  transverse  process.  The  re- 
duction of  the  bone  was  accompanied  with  a  sound,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  distinctly. 

Maxson,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  about  nine  years 
of  age,  having  a  dislocation  of  the  right  oblique  process  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  cervical  vertebra,  caused  by  turning  her  head  suddenly  around 
while  at  play.  At  first  she  complained  only  of  inability  to  straighten 
the  neck,  and  she  became  faint  whenever  she  was  moved.  About  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  accident  her  mother  attempted  to  turn  her  head 
slightly,  when  a  severe  convulsion  ensued.  Dr.  Maxson  saw  her  soon 
after,  and  could  feel  distinctly  the  displacement  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess. He  grasped  her  head  with  both  hands,  and  turned  it  gently  in 
the  same  direction  to  which  it  was  already  inclined,  namely  toward  the 
left  shoulder,  in  order  if  possible  to  disengage  the  process ;  then  lifting, 
or  extending  the  head,  he  rotated  it  carefully  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, when  reduction  was  accomplished.  Her  recovery  was  speedy  and 
complete.  Wood  of  this  city,  Eust,  and  others,  have  met  with  like  suc- 
cess in  similar  examples. 

AjTCS,  of  Brooklyn,  has  furnished  us  with  a  successful  reduction  on 
the  ninth  day  of  a  bilateral  dislocation  of  the  oblique  processes.  The 
patient  was  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  di  location  occurred  in 
some  manner  unknown,  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Beduc- 
tion  was  effected  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  while  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  extension  was  made  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  backwards,  by  the  hands  of  three  surgeons  ap- 
plied to  the  chin  and  occiput,  while  counter-extension  was  made  by  two 
folded  sheets  crossed  upon  the  shoulders. 
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DiBlocationfi  of  the  atlas  from  the  axiBjand  of  the  head  from  the  atlaa, 
have  generally  proved  speedily  fatal.  The  elder  Malgaigue  succeeded, 
however,  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  forwards,  and  Elirlich 
reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  same  bone  bactwards ;  while  DariBte  ex« 
hibited  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris^  1838,  a  specimen  of  incom 
pleto  luxation  of  the  head  upon  the  atlas,  which  accident  the  patient 
bad  survived  more  than  a  year. 

I>islocatio&s  of  th«  IUIm. 

No  doubt  the  ribs  may  be  dislocated  from  the  vertebne ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  accidents  should  be  recognized 
during  life,  and  m  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  a  reduc- 
tion if  recognized,  tliese  accidents  have  but  little  claim  to  any  further 
notice. 

The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  united  directly  to  the  sternum  and 
corresponding  rib  ;  but  the  remaining  six  upper  cartilages  have  proper 
articulations  at  their  stenial  extremities,  unless  these  articulations  ha\'e 
become  hist  by  age,  and  they  are  occasionally  subject  to  dieloc^ation. 
In  general  the  dislocation  is  easily  recognized,  and  is  without  difficulty 
reduced  ;  it  has  not  been  founds  however,  that  it  could  be  so  easily 
retained  in  place.  A  couipress  and  bandage  constitute  the  only  ap- 
pliances for  maintaining  reduction. 

The  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  articulate  with 
the  corrcsj>onding  cartilages  behnv,  aud  sometimes  the  fifth  and  ninth 
have  similar  articulations.  They  may  be  dislocated  by  a  fall  upon 
the  back,  in  wliich  case  the  lower  rib  glides  under  or  behind  the  upper. 
By  pressure  made  against  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper  rib,  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  backwards,  aided  by  a  full  inspiration,  they  can 
be  caused  to  resume  their  places ;  and  when  reduced  they  are  not  very 
pi-one  to  re-luxation. 

Bislocationa  of  tlie  Clavicle. 

Difilocations  of  the  clavicle,  whether  at  the  sternal  or  acromial  end, 
are  generally  caused  by  falls  upon  the  shoulder.  Of  46  dislocations  of 
the  cla\^cle  observed  by  me,  9  belonged  to  the  sternal,  and  37  to  tlie 
acromial  end. 

Dislocations  at  the  eternal  end  may  occur  in  three  directions,  namely, 
forward  upon  the  sternum,  upwards,  and  backwards.  The  two  finst  of 
these  varieties  are  in  general  easily  reduced,  but  to  maintain  the  reduc- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  impossible.  The  apparatus  recommended  by  Sir 
Astley  Okiper  will  perhaps  answer  the  indications  as  fully  as  any  which 
can  be  devised ;  but  even  when  aided  by  a  compress  placed  over  the 
sternal  end,  secured  by  bandages,  I  have  never  seen  it  kept  in  place. 

I  )mve  once  seen  the  sternal  end  dislocated  upwards  as  high  as  the 
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Sir 


th>Tc»icl  cartilage ;  and,  not\eithstainlnig  the  utm<36t  pains  were  taken  to 
reduce  it  and  maintain  it  in  place,  the  bone  reiuaiiied  elevated  about 
haU  an  inch  above  the  sternum. 


fitr.  iia 


fit*  m. 


^m 


DMoaiilOQ  of  tilt  eUniAl  End  of  £bi»  OIatS ele 
tbrwflkrds. 


Blr  Ajdey  Ow^ec't  AppmCiiu  for  Diilfxnted  CUTido. 


Fig.  im 


The  dislocation  backwardfi  has  sometimes  caused  serious  difficulty  in 
respiration  and  deglutition.  Its  reduction  has  been  found  difficult,  but 
when  reduced  it  is  less  likely  to  become  displaced  than  either  of  the 
other  two  forms.  The  patient  must  be  laid  on  his  back,  with  a  fii-m 
pillow  between  the  ehouklers,  and  the  arm  should  be  slightly  elevated 
and  confined  to  the  eide  of  the  body. 

The  outer  or  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  not  tmfreqnently  dislo- 
cated   upwards,  and    more    rarely  it    is 
driven   fairly  over  the  acromion   process, 
constituting   a   dislocation    upwards    and 
outwards. 

This  dislocation  is  easily  reduced,  but 
the  clavicle  is  with  difticulty  retained  in 
place.  The  treatment  consists  in  tlie  ap- 
plication of  a  force  over  the  top  and  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle,  with  a  counter-force 
applied  below  the  elbow  so  as  to  elevate 
the  humerus  and  scapula;  while  the  arm 
and  foi-earrn  are  confined  by  a  sling  and 
bandage  against  the  side  ancl  front  of  the 
body.  These  indications  will  l>e  fultilled 
by  an  ordinary  sling,  a  bandage  pasi^ed 
over  the  top  of  the  clavicle  an<l  under  the 
elbow,  and  a  rcjller  enclosing  the  ann  and 
body. 

Mayor  employed  only  a  sling  constructed  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  accompanying  dra^Hng. 


T>$ilM«iton  of  th«  Acfi7ml>]  Bnd  of  tb« 
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Petit^s  touniiquet  can  bo  employed  very  conveniently  for  making  the 
direct  and  conuter^pi^essure,  as  it  enables  the  eui-geou  to  regulate  the 
preasure  with  ease  and  accuracy. 


Ftff.  ISO, 


Fig.  ni. 


\^\ 


M 


AnttioKft  dn-wSitft  lot  DUlooBtlon  of  dAVldtf 
ftt  lu  AorumlAl  Extremity. 


Ujiyor''R  AppMnttui  for  tbs  i 


Three  cases  have  been  i-ecordcd  of  dii^^locati*  >n  of  the  onter  end  of  the 
cla\ icle  downwards,  under  the  acromion  process.  In  two  of  these  re- 
duction was  easily  effected  by  drawing  the  shoulder  outwards  and 
backwardB, 

Two  surgeons  claim  to  have  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  under 
the  coracoid  process.  I  ha\'e  some  doubts  whether  the  accident  has 
ever  occurred. 

A  eiraiiltaneouB  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  both  extremities  occur- 
ring in  a  boy  fourteen  yeara  old,  and  which  was  easily  reduced  and 
retained  in  place,  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  North,  of  Brooklyn/ 

DlBlocations  of  the  Humerufl. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  Uable  to  dislocation  in  three  directions, 
namely,  downwards,  forwards^  and  backwards ;  and  these  several  forms 
have  been  named  respectively  subglenoid,  subcoracoid  and  subspinous. 
In  certain  cases,  also,  the  head  of  the  humerus  passes  still  farther  for- 
wai'ds,  and  rests  in  firmt  <^*f  the  coracoid  process,  beneath  tlie  cla\acle ; 
this  variety  of  tlie  forward  luxation  is  called  subclavicular. 

Both  partial  and  complete  luxations  of  the  humerus,  dependiug  upon 
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patholc^cal  causes,  are  not  unoommon.  Thus,  for  example,  we  often 
meet  with  partial  or  complete  luxations  of  the  fihuulder  caused  bv  mus- 
cular or  arthritic  rheumatism,  aud  by  various  other  diseased  conditions 
of  the  muscles  or  of  the  joint  itself  ;  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
a  trauviatic partial  luxation  ever  takers  place  in  thin  articulation. 

Subglenoid  Dislooations,  or  Dislocations  Do^^mvrards  into  the 
Axilla,  may  be  caused  by  a  force  opemting  against  the  lower  end  of  the 
luimerus,  or  against  the  hand,  when  tlje  arm  is  carried  away  from  the 
Iwxly  ;  by  a  force  which  shall  pull  the  arm  upwards  over  the  head,  or  by 
a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  ui»per  aud  outer  end  of  the  bone. 


SoliglaDOld  DUkM»tion  of  tlie  HnnMfnib 

A  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  is  very  often  mistaken  for  a  disloca- 
tion of  tJie  head  of  the  humerus,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  proi>er 
to  enumerate  carefully  all  the  absolute  and  differential  signs. 

First,  there  is  generally*  in  tlie  case  of  a  subglenoid  dislocation,  a 
depressitm  under  the  acmmion  process :  second,  in  some  cases  the  head 
of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla :  third,  the  ellictw  hangs  a  little 
from  the  side  of  body :  fourth,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  directed  toward  the  axilla  and  not  toward  the  glenoid  cav- 
ity ;  fifth,  in  many  cases  the  arm  and  hand  are  numb  or  paiiiftd,  fn^ra 
pressure  upon  tJie  axillary  plexus*  The  remaining  signs  ai^  differen- 
tial, namely:  sixth,  in  the  case  gf  a  dislocation,  absence  of  crepitus; 
seventh^  in  the  same  case,  preternatural  innnobility:  eighth,  it  is  proper 
toadd^  as  a  differential  sign,  that  if  the  i>atient  is  very  old  it  is  probably 
a  fracture;  finally,  Dugas'  posture  test  will  seldom  if  ever  leave  us 
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in  doubt*  When  the  huiiienis  is  ditilocateii,  whether  it  be  down- 
wards, forwards  or  backwards,  the  head, 
^'  ^'^'  haviDg  left  the  glenoid  cavity,  falls  against 

the  side  of  the  body ;  and  since  the  chest 
is  ronnd  or  elliptical  in  fonn,  while  the 
humerus  is 'straight,  it  follows  that  if  the 
hand  of  the  diBloeated  ann  is  placed  iijx>n 
tlie  opposite  shoulder,  the  elbow  will  pi*o- 
ject,  or,  in  other  words,  recede  imtn  the 
front  of  the  chest  AVTiile,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  no  dislocation,  it  will  not 
thus  recede*  Neither  a  contusion  nor  a 
fracture  can  create  the  mechanical  imped- 
inieut  which  exists  in  this  case.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that,  in  a  case  of  contusion  or  frac* 
ture,  the  pain,  and  consequent  muscular 
contraction,  occasioned  by  placing  the  aiTn 
in  this  position  might  offer  some  obstacle 
to  the  easy  rejx)6e  of  the  elbow  upon  the 
chest ;  but  then,,  if  the  patient  is  placed 

pDdtionof  the  Elbow  whon  the  Hmnoma    conipletely  uuder  the  influence  of  an  an- 

is  not  Di8locaU?d,     Fratn  DiigM,  .^        -  ^  *  i,       i  i«i       •  i 

icsthetic,   this  obstacle,   which   is   pui-ely 
physiological,  and  not  mechanical,  will  be  at  uuee  removed, 


Fig.  1S4 


Fig.i9Cb 
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Ion  of  the  Elbcnr  whm  tht*  Hnmrniii  ta  dido- 
catcd  tnto  the  AxlUa.     Frrnn  Dcigaa. 
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hnltlon  of  tho  Elbow  when  thf  Hiun^^ 
ran  Is  dUlocftttii  iuvi«  r  the  iqiloo  of 


'  Dngas.  Rei>ort  on  a  New  Piiudplo  of  BrngnoaiB  in  Dislocatfons  of  the  Shoiilder- 
joint:  by  L.  A.  Dug^,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surigeiy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgin. 
Trans,  Amer,  Mdd,  Amsoc,^  voL  x.,  1857,  p.  175. 
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Fig.  198. 


I  regard  this  means  of  diagnoBis  as  infallible  ;  at  least  it  has  always 
j)roved  to  be  so  in  my  hands ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  writers  of 
Hurgieal  treatises  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  paid  so  little  attention 
to  it. 

The  rednction  of  a  recent  subglenoid  dislocation  is,  in  most  cases, 
easily  eflfected.  In  a  few  cases,"  however,  it  has  been  found  to  be  very 
difficult.  The  methods  which  deserve  a  trial  present  tliemselves  in  the 
following  order : — 

First,  the  forcann  should  be  flexed  upon  the  ann,  and  while  the  arm 
is  elevated  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  it  should  be  rotated  gently 
forwards  by  depressing  the  hand  and  foreann.  This  is  a  method  of 
simple  manipulation,  and  ought  to  be  first  tried,  since  it  is  often  suc- 
cessful. 

Second,  the  same  method,  with  the  addition  of  the  knee  in  the  axilla 
to  press  the  head  of  the  humerus  outwards,  or  to  ser\'e  as  a  fulcrum 
upon  which  the  humerus  may  act  as  a  lever.  This  is  essentially  one  of 
the  methods  recommended  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley  C<x)i)er. 

If  these  attempts  have  failed,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  plac^ed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  ancestlietic,  and  the 
l>receding  methods  repeated ;  and  in 
case  of  continued  failure,  the  patient 
still  reinainiiig  anaesthetized,  the  surgeon 
will  adoi>t  other  procedures,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing order : — 

Third,  with  his  heel  in  the  axilla 
the  surgeon  will  draw  the  arm  of  the  pa- 
tient steadily  downwards,  parallel  with 
the  side  of  the  body.  By  this  proce- 
dure we  do  not  effect  reduction  bv  the 
extension  and  counter-extension,  but 
chiefly  or  solely  by  the  action  of  the 
heel  as  a  wedge,  or  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  heel  and  humerus  as  a  ful-  ^^  ^'^^  cooper^  Method,  ^-ith  the  k&m  in 

-    -  n.        *      ,  the  Axilla. 

cnini  and  lever.     Sir  Astley  employed 

for  this  purjKxse  a  lac^que  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  but 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  seizing  uix)n  tlie  hand  and  wrist  of  the  pa- 
tient, are  equally  effective. 

Fourth,  extension  and  counter-extension  after  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Nathan  R  Smith.  Smith  proposed  to  make  the  counter- 
extension  by  the  opposite  ann,  while  both  arms  were  in  a  j^osition  at 
right  angles  with  tlie  body.  Tlie  connection  established  between  the 
two  Rcapiilre  through  the  trapezii,  enables  the  surgeon  by  pulling  at  the 
sound  arm  to  render  the  counter-extension  effective  upon  the  scapnl* 
uf  the  dislocated  ann.  I  liave  succeeded  by  this  plan,  aided  only  by 
21 
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Fifth,  extension  and  counter-extension  by  pulling  the  ann  directly 
upwards,  while  the  hand  or  the  foot  of  the  surgeon  is  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  shoulder.  This  method  is  more  liable  to  extensively  lacerate 
the  capsule,  and  probably  exposes  the  axillary  artery  to  the  danger  of 
being  ruptured  more  than  any  other.  It  ought  to  be  held,  therefore, 
as  a  last  resort,  especially  in  the  case  of  old  dislocations. 

Subooraooid,  or  the  First  Variety  of  the  Forra^ard  Disloca- 
tions, are  occasioned  by  accidents  very  similar  to  those  which  cause 
subglenoid  dislocations.  They  are  characterized  also  by  similar  phe- 
nomena, but  the  elbow  generally  hangs  a  little  farther  back,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  often  be  felt  under  the  coracoid  process. 


Snbooraooid  DidooatioB. 


The  principles  of  treatment  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  already 
indicated  for  subglenoid  dislocations. 

Subclavicular,  or  the  Second  Variety  of  the  Forward  Dislo- 
cations are  rare.  They  are  only  exaggerations  of  the  subcoracoid, 
and  are  easily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
under  the  clavicle.  Their  reduction  demands  sufficient  extension  to 
diseui^age  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus  from  under  the  con- 
joined tendons  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps;  and  this  having 
been  accomplished,  the  remaining  steps  are  the  same  as  in  subglenoid 
dislocations. 

Subspinous  Dislocations,  or  Dislocations  Backwards,  upon 
the  Dorsum  of  the  Scapula,  and  Beneath  its  Spine. — Of  all  the 
forms  of  shoulder  dislocations  this  is  the  most  unfrequent.    In  gene- 
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DUlocatlotui  of  the  Shoulder,  with  Fracture  of  the  Humerua. 

Dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  accoiupiiiiied  with  a  fractm^e  of  the 
humenis  near  ita  upper  end,  are  exceedingly  difticnlt  to  manage* 
Sonietiincfi,  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  head  of  tJie  bone 
may  Ije  pushed  into  its  socket.  If  this  fails,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
eecnre  unicm  uf  the  broken  bone,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  dislocation. 

Ancient  Dlilooatlona  of  the  Shoulder. 

Ancient  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  occasionally  reduced  after 
much  manipulation,  and  extension  made  by  the  hands  or  by  pulleys. 
If  eight  or  ten  weeks  have  elapsed  the  chance  of  success  is  not  very 
great ;  yet  I  have  succeeded  as  late  as  eight  weeks,  and  others  at  a  much 
later  period.  On  the  other  hand,  a  niunl)er  of  cases  have  been  record- 
ed in  which  the  axillary  artery  <>r  vein  has  been  ruptured  while  the  at- 
tempt at  reduction  was  being  made  ;  in  others  abscesses  have  been  oc- 
casioueil,  or  the  neck  of  the  humerus  has  been  broken.  This  latter  ac- 
cident happened  to  myself  in  the  case  of  an  old  lady  in  whom  I 
attempted  reduction  after  tlie  lapse  of  six  weeks. 


Flff.  VKL 


Dialocatlotia  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna. 

These  two  bones  may  be  dislocated  conjointly  at  their  upper  extremi- 
ties in  four  directions;  namely,  backwards,  inwards,  outwards,  and 
forwards.     The  two  lateral  luxations  are  generally  incomplete* 

Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Baolrwards. — Caused  in 
nK»st  cases  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  l>ut  occ-a^iioually  by  a  blow  upon  the 
back  of  the  arm^  or  by  a  twist  of  the  cIIm^w. 
In  this  dislocation  the  forearm  is  usually 
slightly  flexed  mxin  the  arm,  and  pn>nated. 
The  radius  is  felt  to  have  deserted  lU  articu- 
lation, and  the  olecranon  projects  posteriorly. 
Sometimes  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  can 
be  felt  in  fnjnt. 

It  is  very  often  mistaken  for  a  fracture  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  above  its  con- 
dyles. The  differential  signs  are  those  which 
usually  distinguish  fraetnres  fr^jm  dislocations ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  following  two 
sjjecial  signs  :■ — 

First,  in  dlshxiation,  the  humerus  is  never 
shortened ;  while  in  the  fractJure  it  is  almost 
invariably.  In  order  to  deternnne  tlie  length 
of  the  humerus,  measurement  can  be  made  from  either  condyle  to  the 
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Fig.  188. 


acromion  process.  Second,  if,  in  case  of  a  dislocation,  the  foreann  is 
forcibly  straightened  upon  the  arm,  the  projection  of  the  olecranon 
process  will  be  slightly,  yet  sensibly,  diminished.  The  reverse  will 
generaUy  happen  if  it  is  a  frawjture. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  in  this 
dislocation,  while  there  exists  marked 
immobility  in  the  direction  of  flexion 
and  extension,  there  is  unnatural  lateral 
mobility,  which  is  even  greater  than 
that  wldch  is  usually  present  in  fi-acture. 
Reduction  may  be  accomplished  by 
placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  and  flexing  the  foreann,  while 
extension  is  made  from  the  hand,  or 
wrist. 

I  have  sometimes  succeeded,  also,  by 
seizing  the  hand  and  drawing  the  whole 
limb  backwards  and  outwards,  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  body.  By  this 
method  we  relax  the  triceps ;  while  by 
the  other  we  relax  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  biceps. 

When  the  dislocation  is  ancient  I 
have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  triceps,  or,  by  forced  flexion, 
to  break  the  olecranon  process.  No 
special  injury  to  the  arm  has  ensued 
irom  either  of  these  procedures. 

Ijateral  LxucaUons  of  both  Radius  and  Ulna. — These  dislocations 
are  nearly  always  incomplete ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  displace- 
ment occurs  has  been  found  to  vary  in  different  cases.  In  general  they 
are  easily  recognized  by  the  unnatural  projection,  upon  one  or  both 
sides,  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  articulation. 


BeduodoD  with  the  Knee  in  the  Bend  of  the 
Elbow. 


Fig.  184. 


Most  freqnent  form  of  incomplete  Outward  Didocation  of  the  Forearm. 


There  is  also  present  in  all  of  these  cAses  a  preternatural  lateral  mobi- 
lity, such  as  has  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  complete  dis- 
location backwards  of  both  bones. 
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Forward  Dislocations  of  Radius  and  Ulna. — At  least  seveu  cases 
of  this  extraordinary  luxation,  unaccompanied  with  fracture,  have  now 
been  reported ;  and  several  other  cases  of  subluxation  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  i-eduction  will  be  best  accomplished  by  forced  flexion  of 
the  forearm,  aided  by  pressure.  In  some  of  the  cases  extension  alone 
has  succeeded. 

Dialocationi  of  the  BjuUob. 

Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Radius. — ^The  upper  extremity 
of  the  radius  may  be  dislocated  forwards,  outwards,  or  backwards.  Of 
these,  the  dislocation  forwards  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  A  sublux- 
ation forwards,  also,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  a  stretching 
of  the  orbicular  ligament ;  in  most  cases  this  has  been  caused  by  lifting 
a  cliild  by  one  arm. 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  so  superficial,  that  a  careful  examination 
ought  to  determine  its  absence  from  its  natural  position,  unless  indeed 
the  arm  is  much  swollen  ;  yet  these  accidents  are  very  often  overlooked. 
Under  the  subject  of  amputations  at  the  elbow-joint,  I  have  given  very 
special  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  finding  the  upper  end  of  this  bone. 

The  head  of  the  radius  may  be  reduced,  when  dislocated  forwards, 
by  extension  made  from  the  hand,  while  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
head  of  the  radius  towards  the  socket  In  making  extension  lie  fore- 
arm should  be  inclined  to  the  ulnar  side.  After  reduction  it  must  be 
maintained  in  place  by  a  pad  and  bandage. 

In  either  of  the  other  dislocations  extension,  aided  by  pressure  made 
in  the  proper  direction,  will  generally  succeed. 

Dislocations  of  the  Radius  at  its  Loixrer  End. — ^The  radius  alone, 
of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  articulates  directly  with  the  carpal  bones. 
Its  dislocation  constitutes,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  a  dislocation  of 
the  wrist-joint,  and  it  may  take  place  in  a  direction  either  forwards 
or  backwards. 

I  have  once  met  with  what  I  believed  to  be  a  simple,  uncomplicated 
dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards  at  this  articulation.  Dupuytren 
never  saw  a  case  which  was  clearly  a  dislocation,  and  he  entertained  a 
doubt  whether  it  ever  did  occur;  it  is  certainly  very  rare,  and  of  the 
i-eported  cases  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  examples  of  a  Bar- 
ton's or  of  a  CoUes'  fracture,  both  of  which  the  forward  luxation  so 
much  resembles. 

Diilooations  of  the  Ulna. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ijoixrer  End  of  the  Ulna  from  the  Radius 

may  occur  in  either  a  forward  or  backward  direction.  In  either  case 
the  reduction  is  accomplished  by  pressing  forcibly  upon  the  projecting 
bone,  after  which  it  must  be  maintained  in  place  by  a  compress  and 
bandage. 
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Dislocations  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Ulna* — It  is  probable  that 
the  ulna  may  be  dislocated  without  the  radiuti,  backwaixlft  i>r  even  in- 
wards ;  but  if  these  aceidcnts  oceur  they  are  bo  mi-e  as  scarcely  to  de- 
mand in  this  place  special  consideration. 


Dialocatioaa  of  the  Bonai  of  the  Hand. 

Dislocations  of  the  Carpal  Bones. — The  semilunar,  cuneifonnj 
pisiform,  and  magnum  have  been  occasionally  fomid  either  partially  or 
coniijletely  luxated.  These  luxatittus  were  caused  in  eotne  cases  by 
simple  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  in  others  by  falls  iiiK>n  the  hand 
when  the  fingers  were  flexed,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pisiform,  by  mus- 
cular action  alone. 

If  these  bones  cannot  be  reduced  by  moderate  preBgiire,  it  will  be 
better  to  permit  them  to  I'emain  unreduced.  After  i^eduction  com- 
presses and  bandages  are  retpiircd  to  retain  them  in  place. 

Maisonneuve  has  reported  an  example  of  dislocation  through  themtrf- 
dle  carpal  articulation,  which  he  saw  in  the  diiisecting-room,  and  which 
had  not  been  reduced  during  life,  but  which  was  reduced  after  death 
by  slight  traction. 

Carpo-Metacarpal  Dislocations. — Examples  have  been  reportc<i 
of  bctth  forward  and  backward  luxation  of  tlie  metacai-pal  Ijones  of  the 
tlunob,  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  fingers.  The  dislocation  back* 
wards  is  the  most  fi-eqnent.  They  have  been  caused  by  direct  blows,  or 
by  blows  ui:K>n  the  distal  extremities  of  the  bones.  In  two  cases  I  liave 
fomid  a  partial  luxation  backwards  of  the  mctacaqial  Itones  c»f  the 
tii-st  and  second  fingers,  caused  by  striking  upon  the  knuckles  with  the 
clenched  fist.  By  extension,  w^ith  pressure,  they  are  in  generiil  easily 
reduced  ;  butthoy  requii*e  to  be  kept  in  place  by  s<mie  suitable  suppjrt 
for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Dielocations  of  the  Phalang-es  of  the  Hands.^ — All  of  the  pha- 
langes are  liable  to  be  dislocated ;  but  tlie  only  one  wdiieh  has  oc- 
casioned the  surgeon  much  embarrassment, 
is  the  dislocation  of  the  fin^t  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  up*n  its  metacaipal  bone,  Th;s 
latter  dislocutit>n  loay  take  place  in  any  di- 
rection, but  it  is  usually  either  backwards 
or  forwai'ds. 

The  character  of  the  accident  being  rec** 
ognized,  the  patient  shtnild  be  placed  at 
once  tnider  the  influence  of  ether,  and  ex- 
tension lii-st  made  by  the  hand  of  the  sur- 
geon, aided  by  pressure  upon  the  projecting 
bone.  In  case  this  does  not  succeed,  and  if  it  be  a  dishxmtion  of  the 
first  phalanx  backw^ards  upon  the  metacaipal  iMine,  the  thumb  must  be 
seized  and  carried  over  towaitl  the  back  of  the  wrist,  wliile  pressure  is 


Fig,  185. 


DUbMtloa  ol  th«  Ftm  PIuOaeu  of  tha 
Tbtunb  backwajds. 
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made  upon  the  back  of  the  phalanx  near  its  proximal  end.    If  it  is  a 
tonvard  luxation,  the  manceuvre  must  be  reversed,  that  is,  the  phalanx 

Fig.  188. 


Ix'v!ff*  inBtrument  for  reducing  Dtdocatiom  of  the  Thumb  and  Fingers. 
Fig.  187. 


LevliT  inttmment  applied. 

must  be  pressed  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand  into  a  position  of  forced 
flexion,  while  pressure  is  made  upon  the  p,^,  13^ 

proximal  end  of  tlie  phalanx  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  If  now  the  thumb  be 
suddenly  extended,  reduction  will  often 
be  accomplished. 

The  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Ixjvis,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  combining  extension  with  leverage, 
will  also  deserve  a  trial. 

Wlien  all  other  methods  have  failed, 
the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  divide 
the  lateral  ligaments ;  and  if  this  w^ere 
to  fail,  the  flexor  muscles  ought  to  be 
divided  rather  than  to  leave  the  bone 
unreduced.  I  have  cut  one  or  both  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  in  these  cases,  and 
with  uniform  success. 

If  the  dislocation  is  compound  and 
not  easily  reducible,  resection  should  be 
]>ractised. 

Dislocations  of  the  Femur. 

The  thigh  may  be  dislocated  upwards 
and  backwards  upon  the  dorsmn  of  the 
ilium  ;  upwards  and  backwards  into  the 
ischiatic  notch;  upwards  and  forwards 
ujKm  the  pubes;  and  downwards  and 
lorwards  uix>n  the  obturator  foramen.  Didocation  upon  the  DowomDii. 
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Dislooations  upon  the  Dorsum  nil  are  catiBed  generally  by  a  force 
applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  when  the  limb  is  more  or  less 
adducted,  or  by  a  weight  descending  u}^K>n  the  back,  when  the  body  is 
bent  and  the  leg  a  little  inclined  inwaitls. 

The  limb  *srill  bo  found  in  this  dislocation  sboitened,  rotated  inwards, 
adducted  mid  slightly  flexed.  The  ti\:«chanter  major  will  be  lege  prom- 
inent than  upon  the  opposite  side;  and  sometimes  the  head  of  the  femur 
may  be  distinctly  felt  upon  tlio  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  especially  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  rotate  tlie  limb, 

Diferential  Signs  hetween  Fractures  of  the  Ifeck  of  the  Femur^  arid 
Dislocatiom  upon  the  JDorsum  Ilii. 


VtSJQCMHtOV^  OPOK  THX  OOKflTIt  lUL 

nuoTTXsa  or  Tsm  » «ck  or  t&k  nsatua. 

1.  Yefj  mre  in  advusoed  life. 

X«  Yeiy  frequent  in  advanoed  life. 

2.  Never  oaoBed  bj  a  fall  apoa  the  tro- 

2. Often  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  tro- 

chanter  major. 

cbanter  major. 

8.  Absencd  of  erepitiu. 

3.  CrepitoiL 

4.  Ptetemattmil  immobility. 

4.  Limb  can  be  moved  freely  exoepfe 

when  the  motion  oanaeft  pain. 

5.  Limb  always  shortened. 

5.  Limb  not  always  ahortened. 

0.  Limb  almost  alwajB  lotftted  inwarda^ 

0.  Limb  neyer  in  this  position ;   almost 

iidducjted  and  flexed. 

always  slightly  rotated  outwards,  and  gcn- 

eraUy  lying  parallel  with  the  other  limb. 

Surgeons  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  agreed  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  occasionally  ex]>erienced  in  the  reduction  of  this  and 
other  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  some  having  maintained 
tliat  it  was  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
muscles,  and  others  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  untom  portions  of 
the  capsule  with  its  accompanying  ligaments.  We  are  especially  in- 
debted in  this  country  to  the  writings  and  experiments  of  Drs.  Gunn, 
of  Chicago,  and  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  for  ha\ing  demonstrated  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  tlie  position  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  deter- 
mined by  the  relations  of  the  head  and  neck  with  the  untorn  ilio- 
femoral ligament  This  is  believed  to  be  especially  true  in  reference 
to  the  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

Treatment. — If  the  dislocation  is  recent  it  id  advisable  to  first 
make  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  manipuKtion,  and 
\iithout  resort  to  anaesthetics.  It  is  q\iite  probable  that  in  the  i-educ- 
tion  by  manipulation  the  action  of  certain  musoles  aids  in  the  replace- 
ment of  the  bona ;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  we  certainly  incur  less 
danger  of  lacerating  tissues,  or  of  fracturing  the  neck  of  the  femuv, 
when  the  patient  remains  fully  conscious;  and  the  numl>er  of  accidents 
of  this  kind  which  I  have  myself  seen,  in  addition  to  the  number 
reported  by  othei's,  permit  no  one  to  question  their  possibility,  and  the 
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propriety  of  considering  by  what  means  they  can  be  most  certainly 
avoided. 

In    case    manipulation    without  Fig.  i89. 

luiiesthesia  fails,  the  surgeon  will 
at  once  employ  an  ansBsthetic  and 
pnjceed  to  repeat  the  manipulation. 

First,  the  patient  resting  upon 
his  back,  the  surgeon,  in  the  case 
of  the  right  tliigh,  seizing  the 
knee  with  his  left  hand  and  the 
ankle  with  his  right,  flexes  the  leg 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  ro- 
tate, and  otherwise  manipulate  the 
limb  with  greater  ease. 

Second,  the  thigh  is  flexed  to 
about  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 
Reid,  of  Rochester,  and  a  few  other 
surgeons  have  taught  that  the  thigh 
should  be  flexed  until  the  knee 
touches  the  belly ;  but  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  in  most  cases, 
without  the  employment  of  immod- 
erate force,  such  force,  indeed,  as 
will  endanger  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur, or  cause  unnecessary  lacera- 
tion of  the  tissues  adjacent.  More- 
over, I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  flex  the  limb  to  this  degree,  ex- 
cept in  old  dislocations,  where  sometimes  it  becomes  necessary,  at 

Pig.  140. 


Hio-Femond  Ligament  in  its  Natonl  Position. 


First  Positioik  in  Uie  Method  of  Itodnction  by  Manipolatiaii. 
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the  risk  of  accidents,  to  lacerate  the  capsule  and  tlie  adventitious  struc- 
tures extensively.  There  is  another  objection  to  this  extreme  flexion 
which  my  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  others,  has  demon- 
strated ;  namely,  that  it  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  carry  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  even  around  the  lower  edge  of 
the  acetabulum  into  the  foramen  thyroideum. 

Usually  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  or  nearly  to  a  right 
angle,  its  progress  in  this  direction  is  somewhat  suddenly  arrested ;  and 
this  point  of  I'esistance  determines,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  of 
changing  tlie  direction.  The  head  of  the  bone  has  now  descended  on 
the  dorsum  of  tlie  ilium,  and  is  resting  against  the  abrupt  inclined 
plane  near  tlie  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  ready,  at 
the  next  step  of  the  manipulation,  to  mount  this  plane  and  enter 
the  socket. 


Pig.  141. 


Second  FOflition  in  the  Method  of  Bednciion  by  ManipulaUon 

In  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  the  limb  remains  adducted, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  carrj^  it  up  abducted;  yet  the  instructions 
given  by  Nathan  Smith  to  press  slightly  against  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  so  as  to  cause  partial  abduction,  is  judicious,  since  by 
this  procedure  the  head  of  the  femur  is  made  to  approach  the 
acetabulum.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  forcible  abduction  while 
making  the  flexion,  except  in  old  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  cause 
laceration ;  on  the  contrar}',  in  recent  cases  it  diminishes  the  chance  c»f 
BuccesB. 

Third,  the  thigh  is  abducted,  and  rotated  outwards.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  both  the  abduction  and  the  outward 
rotation  often  take  place  spontaneously  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  to 
a  right  angle,  or,  as  it  was  very  aptly  expressed  by  one  of  the  c»ld 
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Burgeons,  "  a  self-twisting  of  the  thigh "  occurs,  "  which  cannot  be 
prevented  by  fast  holding."  This  "  self-twisting  "  and  outward  incli- 
nation must  be  favored  by  the  surgeon ;  indeed,  it  is  proper  now  to  use 
some  force  in  order  to  increase  the  abduction,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  may  be  made  to  rise  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum;  I 
think  I  have  seen  this  favored  by  lifting  the  knee,  that  is,  by  drawing 
the  limb  up,  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  ;  and  its  entrance 
into  the  socket  has  been  still  farther  encouraged  by  giving  to  the  limb 
a  slight  oscillatory  motion,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Nathan  Smith. 


Fig.  14S. 


Third  Position  in  the  Rcductioo  by  Manipolation. 


It  frequently  happens  that  the  reduction  is  effected  while  the  limb 
is  in  this  third  position ;  but  Markoe  and  myself  have  noticed  that  in 
most  cases  tlie  bone  falls  into  the  socket  when,  the  abduction  and  out- 
ward rotation  being  still  maintained,  the  limb  is  beginning  to  descend 
towards  the  extended  position. 

If  manipulation  fails,  the  surgeon  must  resort  to  the  method  by  ex- 
tension :  first,  with  the  thigh  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  patient 
resting  upon  his  back,  and  the  pulleys  being  attached  to  some  point 
directly  above,  a  method  which  is  especially  recommended  by  Bigelow : 
second,  in  case  of  a  failure  by  this  method,  extension  may  be  applied 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb  as  it  was  originally  found,  and 
as  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Dialooation  Upwards  and  Baolrwards  into  the  Isohiatlo  Notoh. 
— In  order  tl  it  tliis  accident  may  occur,  the  thigh  must  be  more  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen  than  in  the  case  of  the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum. 
In  other  respects  the  mechanism  of  its  causation  is  the  same. 

The  position  which  the  limb  assumes  is  also  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  dislocation,  except  that  the  thigh  generally  remains  a 
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little  more  flexed,  while  the  addiietion  and  rotatioti  inwards  are  not  so 
decided.  The  heatl  of  the  bone  can  sometimes  be  felt  under  the  nates; 
and  a  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  vagina  may  di&cloee  the 
presence  c»f  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  ischiatic  notch. 

Dr.  Bigelow  epeaks  of  a  **doi-sal "  dislcKration  as  sometimes  occupying 
a  position  as  low  as  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  ischiatic  notch ;  but  the  dielo- 
cation  now  under  consideration  he  describes  bia  that  in  which  the  head 
uf  the  femur  having  been  driven  from  its  socket  d<»^Tiwards  and  back- 
wards, is  subsequently,  in  the  attempt  to  straighten  die  limb,  carried 
upwards  behind  the  socket  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  stmng  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus,  and  the  subjacent  unttjrn  capsule.  In  some 
cases,  also,  tJie  head  i>as8efl  beliind  tlie  tendon.  Both  of  these  fonns  of 
ischiatic  dislocation,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  arrested  in  its 
ascent  by  the  tendon  of  the  obtumtor  internus,  are  called  by  Dr.  Bige- 
low "  dorsal,  below  the  tendon.^' 

Its  ix^duction  is  effected  by  the  same  manipulatit:>n  which  lias  already 
been  described  for  dislocation  ni>on  the  dorsum.  If,  during  the  manip* 
ulation,  the  tliigh  is  very  much  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  carried  around  the  lower 
margin  of  the  acetabnlmn  into  the  foramen  thyr^jideum.  This  has 
happened  to  me  twice,  but  with  no  serious  results,  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  easily  carried  back  by  reversing  the  manipulation. 

This  dislocation  may  also  be  reduced  by  extension  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  dislocation  upon  tlie  dorsum,  only  that  the  thigh 
must  be  more  flexed  while  the  extension  is  being  made. 

Bislooation  upon  the  Pubes,  less  frequent  than  either  of  the  other 
forms  of  hip-jiJint  Jislocation,  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot 
when  the  pelvis  and  belly  are  thrown  forwards.  The  leg  is  genemlly 
shortened,  abducted  slightly,  and  rotated  outwards,  and  the  head  or 
neck  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes* 

Fig.  143. 


Hodactioii  of  Di«locAtIoa  upon  the  Pdbfli,  by  Bxteadoo. 


If  the  head  of  the  femur  has  fairly  traversed  the  pubes,  so  that  it 
rests  over  the  pehic  cavity,  while  the  neck  rests  up<:»n  the  pubes,  exteu- 
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Fig.  144. 


sion  must  precede  manipulation,  or  if  manipulation  is  at  orice  em- 
ployed, the  fii-st  step  will  be  to  rotate  the  thigh  outwards  and  abduct  it 
very  forcibly  so  as  to  throw  the  head  upon  the  pubes ;  after  which 
forced  flexion,  adduction,  and  finally  rotation  inwards,  will  carry  the 
head  into  the  acetabulum.  In  case  the  head  rests  upon  the  pubes,  the 
first  step  of  the  process  just  described  may  be  omitted.  Extension 
employed  alone  has  sometimes  succeeded. 

Dislooation  Into  the  Foramen  Thyroideum.— -Caused  generally 
by  a  forced  abduction  of  the  thigh,  or  by  a  weight  received  upon  the 
back  of  the  pelvis  while  the  body  is  bent  and  the 
thigh  abducted. 

The  limb  is  found  abducted,  somewhat  flexed 
u]X)n  the  body,  and  rotated  outwards.  The  po- 
sition of  the  limb  being  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  first  stage  of  morbus  coxse;  it  is  also 
lengthened  from  one  to  two  inches.  By  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  we 
may  feel  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  its  new  position.  We  must  take  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  mistake  a  sensation  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  nniscles  in  rotating  the  limb,  for 
the  sensation  caused  by  the  movements  of  tlie 
head  of  the  bone.  This  point  of  diagnosis  will 
be  verified  by  carrying  the  finger  consecutively 
from  one  thyroid  foramen  to  the  other,  while  the 
respective  limbs  are  rotated. 

Ileduction  may  be  accomplished  by  manipu- 
lation, the  procedure  being  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  employed  in  dislocations  ujx)n  the  dor- 
sum ;  that  is  to  say,  by  flexing  the  thigh  to  a 
right  angle  with 
rotating  inwards. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced  by  a  method 
of  leverage  and  lifting ;  tliat  which  1  prefer  being  as  follows :  The 
patient  resting  upon  his  back,  a  sheet  is  passed  around  the  pelvis,  and 
its  two  ends  committed  to  assistants  standing  on  the  side  opposite  the 
dislocated  limb.  A  second  assistant  passes  his  hand  under  the  sound 
leg,  and  seizes  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb,  while  the  surgeon 
stands  upon  the  dislocated  side,  with  a  strong  band  passed  beneath  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  over  his  shoulders.  The  first  assistants 
now  make  steady  the  pelvis,  the  second  draws  the  dislocated  limb 
under  and  across  the  sound  limb,  while  the  surgeon,  by  erecting  his 
b<xly,  lifts  forwards,  outwards,  and  a  little  upwards,  that  is,  towards 
the  head  of  the  patient. 

The  following  is  Dr.  BigeloVs  method  of  reducing  this  dislocation 
by  "  rotation : "    "  Flex  the  limb  towards  a  perpendicular,  and  abduct  a 


the  body,  then  adductinsr  and  nwocatdon  into  the  Formmen 

•^ '  ^  Thyroideum. 
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little  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  boue ;  then  rotate  the  tliigh  strong* 

ly  inwardj  adductiug  it,  and  carrying  the  knee  to  the  floon      The 

trochanter  is  then   fixed   hy  the  Y  (ileo-femoral)  licrament  and  the 

'obturator  muscle,  which  serve  as  a  fulcrum.    WTiile  these  are  wound 


IV14& 


fiidnottitt  of  A  ThjTofd  DtakMBlioii— Blfiseloir. 

up  and  Fihortened  hy  rotation,  the  descending  knee  pries  the  head  up- 
ward and  outwai'd  to  the  s<xjket/'  "  In  this  nmnrenvre,- '  Dr.  Bigelow 
adds,  "the  action  of  the  ligament  may  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a 
towel  pasficd  rramd  tlie  head  of  the  femur  to  draw  it  upward  and  out- 
ward.    Kotatiun  outward  may  be  6iibi?tituted  for  inward  rotation.-' 


XMAlooationi  of  the  Patella* 

The  patella  may  be  dislocated  outwards,  inwards,  upwards,  or  it  may 
be  disltKrated  upon  it;?  own  axis. 

Bislooation  Outwards  is  the  most  frequent.  Reduction  is  ef- 
fec'ted  by  laying  the  patient  upon  the  floor,  while  the  surgeon,  lifting 
the  leg  and  tliigh,  places  the  heel  upon  his  own  shoulder,  so  as  to  relax 
completely  the  quadriceps  femoris,  and  then  pushes  the  patella  with 
his  band  ti>ward  its  natural  position. 

Inward  Dislocation  is  redu<*ed  by  the  same  manoeuvre. 

Dislocation  Up\!irards  can  only  occur  as  a  consequence  of  a  r^ip* 
ture  of  the  li^ajnentum  pateUm.  The  treatment  of  this  accident  is  the 
same  as  for  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella.    (See  Fractures  of  tli© 
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Patella.)  Union  generally  takes  place  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  with  a 
somewhat  elongat^  ligament,  but  without  sensible  impairment  of  the 
functions  of  the  limb. 

A  rupture  of  the  quadHceps  has  occasionally  been  alluded  to  by  sur- 
gical writers  as  a  Dislooation  of  the  Patella  Do^wn-w^ards.  I  have 
seen  several  of  these  accidents,  but  in  no  case  has  the  patella  become 
displaced  downwards,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  it  remained  station- 
arj'  when  the  knee  was  flexed.  In  some  cases  the  rupture  is  partial, 
and  the  maiming  which  results  is  very  slight ;  while  in  others,  where 
the  rupture  has  been  more  complete,  the  power  of  extending  the  limb 
is  greatly  impaired,  if  it  is  not  wholly  lost. 

The  treatment  consists  in  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  while  the 
limb  is  elevated  upon  an  inclined  plane,  the  action  of  the  muscles  being 
restrained  at  the  same  time  by  properly  adjusted  bandages. 

Dislooation  of  the  Patella  upon  its  Ovni  Axis. — In  which  case 
one  margin  of  the  patella  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  articulating 
surface  of  tlie  femur,  while  the  other  margin  presents  directly  forwards. 
This  dislocation,  fortunately  very  rare,  has  sometimes  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  reduce.  In  some  few  cases  reported,  the  rotation  of  the  patella 
on  its  axis  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  complete,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  reduction  has  been  thereby  greatly  increased. 

The  limb  must  be  first  placed  in  the  position  recommended  for  the 
reduction  of  a  lateral  luxation  of  the  patella,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
turn  the  patella  over,  by  pressing  against  its  upper  margin,  in  case  it 
projects,  while  counter-pi-essure  is  made  by  the  handle  of  a  large  key 
against  its  lower  margin.  If  this  fails,  the  leg  must  be  flexed  upon  the 
thigh  and  then  again  made  straight,  while  pressure  is  continued. 

Dr.  Gtizzam,  of  Pa.,  cut  the  ligamentum  patelltB  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
without  any  benefit,  although  he  reduced  the  dislocation  finally  by 
flexion  combined  with  pressure ;  and  Samuel  Cooper  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  surgeon  cut  both  the  ligamentum  patellse  and  the  tendon  of 
the  quadriceps,  the  patient  having  finally  succumbed  to  the  articular 
inflammation  which  ensued,  with  the  dislocation  unreduced. 

Diilooationi  of  the  nbia  and  Fibula. 

Dislooation  of  the  Tibia  at  the  Knee-joint. — The  tibia  may  be 
dislocated  U|X)n  the  femur  in  all  directions.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
dislocation  is,  however,  incomplete.  Complete  dislocations  at  this 
articulation  are  in  most  cases  compound  and  complicated,  and  often 
d(  rnand  immediate  amputation. 

The  rcxluction  of  all  fonns  of  knee-joint  dislocations  is  generally 
easily  accomplished.  In  either  of  the  lateral  displacements,  simple 
extension  will  in  most  cases  succeed.  If  the  dislocation  is  backwards, 
forced  and  extreme  flexion  has  seldom  or  never  failed.  If  the  disloca- 
ti<»n  is  forwards,  the  manipulation  must  be  reversed. 
28 
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Dislocation  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Fibula  from  the  Tibia 
has  occurred  in  a  few  instances ;  and  generally  as  a  consequence  of  the 
nolent  action  of  the  muscles  iaserted  uear  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
^\^lethe^  dislocated  forvvarde  or  backwards,  it  haa  in  nearly  all  the 
reported  cases  been  most  easily  reduced  by  pressure  made  ipon  the 
fibula^  while  the  leg  was  flexed  upon  the  tliigh. 


DlBlocationa  at  the  Ankle-Joint. 

Correctly  speaking,  this  joint  is  liable  to  dislocation  in  only  two  di- 
rections,  namely,  Forwards  or  Backi^^ards ;  and  all  of  the  examples 
of  these  dislocations  seen  by  myself  have  been  incomplete. 

The  reduction  is  in  most  cases  easily  effected  by  extension  and  suita- 
ble pressure. 

What  is  tenned  a  dislocation  Outwards  or  Inw^ards^  is  in  fact  a 
rotation  of  the  astragalus  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  ^vith  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  and  a  rupture  of  the 
intenial  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.  Sometimes  the  ligament 
is  not  torn,  but  the  internal  malleolus  is  bmken  off. 

Unless  there  is  some  extracirdinary  complication  with  this  accident, 
the  f«MJt  is  easily  restored  to  position  and  the  bones  to  place.  For 
the  subsequent  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  fractures  of  the 
fibula, 

Nelaton  has  related  the  only  example  of  Dislocation  of  the  Lower 
End  of  the  Fibula  from  the  Tibia,  which  I  have  found  upon  record* 
The  malleolus  extenius  was  forced  directly  bacVwards,  The  dis- 
location had  existed  thirty-nine  days,  and  no  attempt  w^as  made  to 
reduce  it 

DijtlocatiooB  of  the  BoBes  of  tlie  Foot* 

Dislocations  of  the  Tarsal  Bones.^AU  the  bones  of  the  tarBua 

are  liable  \x>  dislocation  singly  or  in  groups*  These  must  always  be 
considered  very  serious  accidents,  since  they  are  the  results  only  of 
great  violence;  they  are  difficult  to  i-educe,  and,  whether  reduced  or 
not,  serious  and  destructive  inflammation  is  apt  to  ensue. 

The  youug  surgeon  must  take  cai-e  not  to  mistake  congenital 
malformation,  or  raalformfition  the  result  of  a  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments, or  hypertrophy  consequent  upon  ostitis  or  periostitis,  for  disloca- 
tion. 

When  the  bones  can  be  reduced  by  moderate  pressure,  aided  by 
extension,  the  reduction  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  favoriiblo  termina* 
tion :  but  in  case  great  force  is  required  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  or 
if  the  dislocation  is  cora|>lete,  or  nearly  complete,  and  comjioundj  re- 
«(?ction  is  the  proper  altematlve. 

Dislocations  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones,  and  of  the  Phalanges  of 
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the  Feet  are  exceedingly  rare.    Their  treatment  is  subject  to  tlie  same 
rnles  as  govern  the  treatment  of  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  hand. 

Oongonltal  Dislocations. 

Nearly  all  the  joints  of  the  body  are  subject  to  congenital  displace- 
ment.   The  causes  of  these  displacements  may  be  arranged  as  f oUows : 

First,  mechanical,  or  traamatic ;  being  occasioned,  it  is  supposed,  by 
some  peculiar  and  constrained  position  of  the  f  catus  in  utero ;  by  violent 
contractions,  or  constant  pressure  of  the  uterine  walls ;  by  falls,  or  by 
blows  received  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother ;  by  the  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  or  by  the  hands  of  the  accoucheur,  in  the  act  of 
delivery. 

Second,  pathological  causes ;  such  as  lesion  or  disorders  of  the  ner- 
vous centres ;  contraction  or  paralysis  of  muscles ;  preternatural  laxity 
of  articular  ligaments;  hydrarthrosis;  or  some  other  disease  of  the 
articular  apparatus. 

Third,  physiological  causes ;  consisting  in  an  original  defect  of  the 
germ,  and  resulting  in  imperfect  development  of  the  articular  appara- 
tus. 

It  is  apparent  that  for  treatment  to  be  successful,  the  nature  of  the 
cause  must,  in  some  degree,  be  recognized.  Those  few  examples  which 
are  due  solely  to  mechanical  causes  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  which 
govern  the  treatment  of  post-natum  traumatic  luxations.  Physio-, 
logical  and  pathological  displacements,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be, 
imply  always  a  failure  or  imperfection  of  the  joint  apparatus,  and  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  can  only  be  regarded  as  palliative. 

The  means  which  have  been  found  most  successful  are,  adjustment, 
30  far  as  this  may  be  practicable  by  extension  and  pressure ;  and  its 
maintenance  by  appropriate  apparatus. 

For  a  more  complete  consideration  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  congenital  dislocation  in  my  treatise  on  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,  and  to  the  numerous  special  treatises  to  which 
reference  is  there  made. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

AMPUTATIONS. 
SifionoK  1. — Geitebal  Considebations. 

Oondltions  demandliig  Amputation. 

It  10  impofleible  to  indicate,  except  in  the  most  general  manner,  what 
oonditione  of  the  limbs  demand,  or  what  conditions  of  the  general 
system  warrant,  amputations. 

Amputation  is  practised  for  the  removal  of  members  which  are 
suffering  under  incurable  diseases,  or  irreparable  injuries  or  deformi- 
ties. It  is  therefore  always  an  acknowledgment  that  all  other  surgical 
as  well  as  therapeutic  expedients  have  failed,  and  it  is  accepted  only 
as  the  last  resort. 

Period  of  Time  at  which  Amputation  onght  to  bo  made. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  if  amputation  is  decided  to  be 
inevitable,  unless  there  is  some  condition  of  the  general  system  to 
forbid,  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  The  fact,  however,  that  such 
conditions  often  exist,  and  that,  especially  after  the  occurrence  of 
severe  accidents,  they  are  apt  to  assume  greater  or  less  prominence  at 
different  periods  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  has  led  to  a  division  of  the 
time  which  elapses  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  injury  into  imme- 
diate, primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  periods.  Surgical  writer* 
are  not  exactly  agreed  upon  the  limitations  which  they  assign  to  these 
periods,  nor  indeed  upon  the  nomenclature ;  but  the  differences  are  not 
very  important. 

The  Immediate  period  is  the  space  of  time  comprised  within  the 
first  few  hours ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  establish  its  limit  at  the 
expiration  of  six  hours.  It  refers  to  that  condition  of  the  general 
system,  and  more  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has  been 
termed  "  shock." 

The  Primary  period,  or  the  period  intervening  between  the  occur- 
rence of  reaction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accession  of  inflammation  on 
the  other,  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  end  of  six  and  terminate 
at  forty-eight  hours.  It  has  been  called  also  the  period  of  "  reac- 
tion." 
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The  Intermediate  period  ( "  mediate,"  "  oonsecutive,"  or  "  secondary  " 
:>f  some  writers),  so  called  because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  primary 
an<i  secondary,  is  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  accession  of  infiam 
niation — nsually  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury — 
and  on  the  other  by  the  occurrence  of  healthy  suppui*ation,  which  latter 
limitation  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  may  be  sought  for  anywhere 
between  seven  and  twenty-one  days.  It  is  the  period  of  inflammation ; 
sometimes  of  congestion. 

The  Secondary  (''ulterior"  or  "consecutive"  of  some  writers) 
is  the  period  of  complete  suppiu^tion,  and  its  limits  are  indefinite. 

Shook  is  that  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which  immediately 
ensues  up<jn  severe  injuries  in  certain  pei-sons,  characterized  by  cold- 
ness of  the  surface,  jmllor,  and  a  feeble  pulse ;  to  these  conditions 
ai-e  sometimes  added  tremoi*s,  a  wild,  anxious  expression  of  the  face, 
partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  sometimes  of  odier 
organs,  mental  disquiet  or  apprehension,  incoherent  speech,  etc.; 
wliich  phenumena  may  continue  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but  nsually, 
unless  the  shock  is  sevei-e,  they  disappear  in  a  few  hours.  When  the 
accident  is  of  a  more  grave  character,  no  reaction  occurs,  and  the 
l>atient  dies  immediately,  or  within  a  short  time.  In  general  it  may  be 
said,  tliat  if  reaction  does  not  occur  witliin  twenty-four,  or  at  most 
forty-eight  houi-s,  the  patient  will  die. 

In  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  the  shock  seems  to  be  delayed,  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  injury  not  being  felt  until  some  little  tim< 
after.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.Macleod,  who  affirms  that  he 
knows  of  several  well-authenticated  cases  which  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  position.  Lidell  also  believes  that  the  shock  is  generally  delayed. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  have  never  met  with  these  examples, 
except  when  &.m\G  visceiul  lesion,  or  the  rupture  of  a  large  blood-vessel, 
iias  accompanied  the  accident  It  is  true  that  men  often  faint  after  a 
few  minutes,  or  after  removal,  and  when  they  have  liad  time  to 
contemplate  their  situation,  who  seemed  undisturbed  at  fii'st;  and  in 
other  cases,  a  severe  and  prolonged  irritation  from  a  point  of  bone  has 
liteadily  aggravated  the  signs  of  depression  and  of  shock ;  but  we  think 
these  cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  examples  of  delayed  shock. 
We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  deny  absolutely  that  the  nervous 
agitation  may  be  delayed  in  some  cases ;  but  only  to  express  a  convic- 
tion, founded  upon  our  own  experience,  tliat  if  the  condition  to  which 
these  gentlemen  have  called  our  attention  does  ever  occur,  it  is,  to  say 
tlie  least,  a  rare  phenomenon. 

Surgeons  who  hold  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  delayed  shock,  rec- 
ognize in  this  an  argument  in  favor  of  'immediate"  amputation  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases ;  and  certainly,  assuming  the  premises  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  argument  seems  not  unsound.  Says  McLeod, "  If  tliis  precious 
moment  could  be  seized  at  all  times,  and  that  operation  performed  un- 
der cliloroform,  which  assists  so  much  in  warding  ofiE  the  ^  ebraidemcnt ' 
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we  fear,  how  much  more  Buccessf ul  would  om*  results  prove  than  tindca 
other  circumstances  they  can  ever  be." 

The  idea  of  immediate  amputation  did  not,  howeTcr,  originate  witi' 
those  who  maintain  that  the  shuck  may  be,  and  is  in  fact,  often  delayed 
Ambrose  Pai^  urged  that  amputation  should  be  made  while  the  wound- 
ed were  in  sight  of  the  battle-field ;  and  Richard  Wiseman,  sergeant 
surgeon  to  Charles  the  Second,  said,  "  K  yon  decide  to  operate,  do  so  at 
once,  while  the  soldier  is  in  heat  and  mettle." 

Larrey,  indeed,  seemed  to  regard  amputation  as  the  proper  remedy 
for  this  peculiar  condition  of  tlie  nervous  system.  "  1  have  lost,"  said 
he,  ^^  a  great  number  of  soldierB,  because,  although  operated  u|x>u  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  yet  the  operations  had  been  made  too  late." 

**It  is  then  demonstrated  that  the  commotion,  fai'  from 

being  a  coiitra-indieation  to  primitive  amputation,  ought  to  decide  tlie 
Burgeon  in  its  favor."  .  •  .  .  '*  The  effects  of  the  commotion,  far 
from  being  aggravated,  diminish  and  disappear  insensibly  after  the  op- 
eration." 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  in  his  analysis  of  certain  deteiTnined  cases  of  am- 
putations,* has  observed  that  in  a  total  of  fom*  hundred  and  thirty  I'e- 
covered  amputations,  thirty-six  per  cent,  were  made  within  six  horn's ; 
and  he  has  estimated  that  the  rate  of  recovery  was  six  per  cent,  better  in 
these  cases  than  in  those  in  which  the  amputation  was  made  in  the  jje- 
riod  of  reaction,  or  what  I  have  termed  the  primary  period.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  accuracy  of  thcBo  statistics,  which  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  with  great  fidelity  and  labor,  1  feel  obliged  to  say  that 
until  the  precise  condition  of  those  patients  operated  uiH>n  during  these 
first  six  hours  is  determined,  as  well  as  tlie  condition  of  those  operated 
upon  during  the  twenty-four  subsequent  hours,  the  testimony  furnished 
by  the  tables  must  be  very  inconclusive  ;  and  that  they  in  no  way  invab 
idate  my  opinion,  that  operations  made  while  the  patients  are  laboring 
under  shock  are  especially  hazardous.  Moreover,  when  it  is  seen  that 
in  Dr.  Smith's  calculations  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  i-eooveries  is 
only  inferred,  not  absolutely  known,  it  must  be  apparent  that  his  con- 
clusions and  inferences  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  future 
practice. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  observation  made  by  M. 
S^dillot,  of  Lyons,  who,  in  tlie  course  of  die  late  Fraiico-Prussian  war, 
has  had  a  very  large  experience  in  amputation,  according  to  whom  **  the 
best  rule  is  to  amputate  on  the  second  or  third  day."  I  must  differ 
from  him  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  geneiul  tJie  first  or  second  days  are  to 
be  preferred,  that  is,  the  period  after  the  shock,  but  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours. 

My  own  opinion  upon  this  subject  is,  that  amputations  ought  to  be 

*  AnaiifH*  of  439  Reetnared  Ampitatiom  in  the  Vonti{fuity  of  the  L(mer  EHremity^ 
bj  Stephen  Smith,  KD.     Second  vol  Surgioai  Memoir*  U,  8,  Sanitary  Cofrnnimon, 
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mac  e  in  some  cases  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  limb  is  nearly  torn  off  and  a  dan 
gerous  haemorrhage,  which  cannot  be  arrested,  is  occurring;  or  when 
spicula  of  bone,  such  as  neither  the  forceps  nor  fingers  can  extricate,  are 
causing  intense  suffering.  In  all  cases  of  injuries  to  small  limbs,  such 
as  the  fingers  and  toes,  immediate  amputation  is  proper ;  and  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  injuries  to  larger  limbs,  when  it  is  clearlj 
seen  that  the  patient  is  not  faint,  or  depressed,  or  suffering  under  gi*eal 
nervous  commotion.  But  I  cannot  accept  of  the  doctrines  of  Par^. 
Wiseman,  Larrey,  Macleod,  and  others,  without  libeml  qualifications, 
and  a  careful  specification  of  the  cases  to  which  their  rules  are  to  be 
made  a[)plicable. 

It  may  be  that,  as  Hutcheson  declares,  the  condition  which  we  term 
shock  is  not  so  frequently  present  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  even 
after  severe  injuries ;  or  that,  as  Macleod  maintains,  there  is  generally 
an  interval,  longer  or  shorter,  between  the  receipt  of  the  injurj'^  and  the 
accession  of  the  nervous  commotion.  These  pohits  may  be  safely  left 
open  for  future  inquiry ;  but  upon  one  thing  I  must  insist,  namely,  that 
when  the  nervous  agitation  or  depression  is  actually  present  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  amputation  of  a  large  limb  is  generally  a  most  danger- 
ous resource.  Amputation  may  then  be  necessary  for  tlie  reasons  stated, 
and  possibly  for  other  reasons,  but  the  necessity  is  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated. My  own  experience  lias  been  that  amputations  of  large  limbs, 
made  after  severe  injuries,  and  before  complete  reaction  from  shock 
has  taken  place,  Imve  generally  resulted  speedily  in  the  death  of  the 
patients ;  and  tliis,  I  believe,  has  been  the  experience  and  testimony 
of  most  practical  surgeons. 

Om-  tii*st  duty,  then,  to  many  who  have  fallen  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  who  have  suffered  severe  injuries  in  civil  life,  is  to  comfort  and 
sustain  them  by  words  of  encouragement,  by  the  administration  of 
water,  wine,  brandy,  Anth  perhaps  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  or  by  a 
cup  of  warm  tea  or  coffee ;  and,  having  dressed  the  wounds  temporarily, 
and  covered  tlie  body  and  limbs  with  warm  blankets,  to  wait  patiently 
the  establishment  of  reaction  before  proceeding  to  the  operation. 

The  danger  of  amputating  in  what  is  termed  the  intermediate  period 
can  scarcely  be  over-estunated.     This  period  is  marked  by  two  condi 
tioiis. 

The  first,  and  that  which  is  most  generally  understood  by  surgeons,, 
is  a  well-defined  condition  of  inflammation,  with  the  consequent  swell- 
ing of  the  limb ;  commencing  at  variable  points  of  time  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injur}^,  and  progressing  with  unequal  rapidity  in  different  cases; 
but  it  is  seldom  well  declared  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
is  rarely  delayed  much  beyond  forty-eight  hours. 

The  second  condition  has  not  been  so  often  noticed  by  surgical  wri- 
ters. It  (K>nsist8  in  a  serous,  with  perhaps  more  or  less  bloody  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tissues,  unaccompanied  with  marked  signs  of  inflammation. 
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aiid  18  not  attended  with  much  general  reaction  in  the  system.  I  have 
found  this  condition  present  on  the  second  and  third  day  in  a  pretty 
large  proportion  of  cases ;  and  I  have  constantly  observed  that  death  re- 
sults even  more  certainly  after  amputation  under  these  circumstances* 
than  when  the  limb  is  actually  inflamed. 

The  period,  therefore,  for  primary  amputations  is  restrained  within 
narrow  limits ;  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  that  immediate  amputa- 
tions are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  intermediate ;  and  if  for  any  reason 
the  omission  to  amputate  at  once  is  likely  to  carry  the  case  into  the  in- 
tennediate  period,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better ;  and  I  am  suftieiently 
acquainted  with  field  practice  to  know  that  this  alternative  is  often  pre- 
sented to  the  military  surgeon.  I  will  say  further,  that  if  surgeons  can- 
not be  made  to  comprehend  the  danger  of  delay  until  congestion  and 
inflammation  have  ensued,  they  had  better  receive  peremptory  instruc- 
tions to  make  all  their  amputations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  and 
if  we  speak  of  military  surgerj^  alone,  in  every  case  of  doubt  the  sur- 
geon should  be  advised  to  lean  toward  amputation  as  to  the  side  of 
hope.  More  lives  have  been  lost  from  attempts  to  save  limbs,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremities,  than  from  amputations  unne- 
cessarily made,  or  made  too  early. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  is  as  to  the  relative  safety  of 
primary  amputations  and  secondary.  In  ci^'il  practice  secondary 
amputations  have  been  claimed  to  be  more  successful  than  primary ; 
but  the  observations  of  Lidell  have  rendered  this  doubtful.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  attention  was  directed  only  to  those  amputations  made  in 
civil  practice  for  traumatic  injuries,  the  results  would  be  found  to  be 
favorable  to  primary  operations.  In  regard  to  the  upper  extremities, 
the  statistics  gathered  with  much  care  by  Dr.  Stone  of  this  city  con- 
firm these  opinions.* 

If  we  would  look  for  advocates  for  secondary  amputations  in  military 
practice,  we  must  seek  for  them  mainly  among  army  surgeons  of  the 
last,  or  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Faure,  who  was  in 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  says,  "  Amputate  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
first  symptoms,  and  suppuration  is  produced."  John  Hunter  held  the 
same  views.  Baron  Percy,  in  1792,  taught  a  similar  doctrine  ;  and  in 
the  present  century  Blandin  and  Manse  arrayed  themselves  upon  the 
same  side ;  while  Petit,  Le  Drau,  Bromfield,  Boucher,  Guthrie,  Hen- 
nen,  Eoux,  Rush,  Ajmand,  McLeod,  Guthrie,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
decided  in  favor  of  primary  amputations. 

Age  exerts  an  important  influence  in  the  mortality  of  amputations. 
In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  older  the  patient,  the  greater  is 
the  liability  to  death. 
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*  John  L.  Stone,  Soigeon  to  BeUevue  Hospital,  New   York  Joumai  of  Ifedidru, 
lOvember,  1849. 
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Amputations  of  the  lower  extremities  present  a  much  higher  rate  ol 
mortality  than  amputations  of  the  upper. 

Point  at  which  Amputation  is  to  bo  made. 

This  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  part  of  the  limb  which  liaa 
Buffered  injury ;  but  in  general  we  may  say,  amputation  should  be 
made  as  far  from  the  body  as  a  thorough  removal  of  the  injured  or 
diseased  structures  will  permit.  In  other  woixis  we  may  state  the  rule 
to  be,  that  we  must  save  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible.  Yet  in  no 
case  should  the  life  of  the  patient  be  put  at  hazard  for  the  sake  of  a 
limb,  and  much  less  for  a  small  portion  of  a  limb. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  adopt  the  rule  above  stated:  first, 
because  the  longer  the  stump,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
useful  it  will  be  to  the  possessor:  second,  because  experience  has 
shown  tliat  the  nearer  an  amputation  is  made  to  the  body,  and  the 
larger  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  life.  Thus, 
according  to  Malgaigne,  only  1  death  occurred  from  26  amputations  of 
the  smaller  toes ;  7  from  46  amputations  of  the  great  toe ;  9  from  38 
partial  amputations  of  the  foot;  106  from  192  amputations  of  the  leg; 
V2(j  from  201  amputations  of  the  thigh.  Again,  in  the  Crimea,  the  mor- 
tality after  amputations  of  the  thigh,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  was 
as  follows:  lower  third,  56  per  cent. ;  middle  third,  60  per  cent;  upper 
tliird,  86  per  cent. ;  hip-joint  (23  cases),  100  per  cent  Analysis  of  9,706 
amputations  recorded  in  the  Surgeon-General's  office  at  Washington, 
shows  a  percentage  of  mortality  as  follows :  in  the  fingers  and  parts 
of  the  hand,  1.60  ;  wrist,  5.55  ;  elbow,  00  ;  forearm,  16.52  ;  ann,  21.24 ; 
shoulder,  39.24  ;  toes,  .75  ;  partial  amputations  of  the  foot,  9.24 ;  ankle- 
joint,  13.43  ;  leg,  26.02  ;  knee-joint,  55.J7  ;  thigh,  64.43  ;  hip,  85.71.' 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases  we  may  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to 
deviate  from  the  rule  given  above,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  exceptions  are  permitted  will  be  more  appropriately  mentioned  in 
connection  with  special  amputations. 

Amputations  made  through  articulations  are  termed  "disarticula- 
tions," or  amputations  "in  contiguity ;  "when  made  through  the  shafts 
of  bones  they  are  termed  amputations  "  in  continuity ; "  a  limb  ampu- 
tated a  second  time  is  said  to  be  "  reamputated ; "  when  two  correspond- 
ing members  have  been  amputated  at  the  same  time,  it  is  called  a 
''double  amputation." 

Method  of  Amputation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  in  which  amputations  are  performed, 
namely,  the  circular  and  the  flap  :  as  to  which  of  these  methods  ought 

>  Circular  No,  6,  Wafihingrton,  1865. 
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generally  to  be  preferred,  surgeons  have  held  different  opinions.  In 
this  country  the  flap  method  lias  generally  been  adopted,  e8])ecially  by 
the  younger  surgeons.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  operations,  I  will  simply  state  my  belief  tliat  both 
have  special  and  appropriate  applications,  depending  upon  tlie  ])()int  at 
which  the  amputation  is  to  be  made,  the  character  of  the  injury,  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  circiunstances  which  are  to 
attend  the  subsequent  treatment. 

The  regions  in  which  one  or  the  other  method  may  properly  claim,  or 
imperatively  demand  a  preference,  will  be  indicated  in  connection  with 
the  special  amputations.  When  the  character  of  the  injury  is  to  decide 
the  preference,  the  surgeon  alone  can  determine  the  choice  after  he  has 
examined  the  limb,  and  ascertained  what  resources  the  la(;erated  tissues 
offer  for  a  proper  covering  to  the  stump.  In  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  it  is  my  opinion  that  when,  in  consequence  of  long-con- 
tinued suppuration,  exhausting  haemorrhages,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
system  is  greatly  enfeebled,  the  circular  method  ought  generally  to  l)e 
chosen ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  tegumentary  coverings  of  a  circular 
amputation  are  less  liable  to  gangrene  and  suppuration,  and  to  ])ecome 
depots  of  foul  secretions  by  which  the  system  may  be  contaminated, 
tlian  are  the  large  fleshy  masses  fonned  in  the  flap  operations. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  connection,  relating  chiefly  to  mili- 
taiy  surgery,  to  which  it  seems  necessaiy  to  call  attention.  "Wlienever 
a  patient  is  to  be  transported,  immediately  or  soon  after  the  operation,  a 
long  distance,  preference  ought  always  to  be  given  to  the  circular 
amputation,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all  large  limbs,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  exti'emities.  The  hea\7  flaps  attached  to  the  end  of 
tlie  limb,  disturbed  by  incessant  motion,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  loosen 
and  become  gangrenous.  This  w-as  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  sur- 
geons, where  soldiers  were  transported  long  distances  by  land  after  am- 
putation ;  and  even  when  carried  upon  transpoilB  to  Scutari  the  same 
fact  was  observed.  Under  my  own  observation  in  the  late  war  the  same 
experience  has  been  repeated  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  times.  Even 
where  soldiers  have  been  removed  only  short  distances  upon  the  tield, 
or  have  received  inadequate  attention  while  lying  in  their  tents  or  upon 
the  ground,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  greater  frequency  of 
sloughing  and  of  secondary  haemorrhage  in  limbs  amputated  l>y  the  flap 
method.  In  short,  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  flap  amputations  exact 
greater  care  in  the  dressings  and  more  quietude  than  circular,  and 
whenever  these  cannot  be  insured  the  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  consideration  of  the  various  modiflcations  of  the  circular  and  flap 
operations — such,  for  example,  as  the  oval,  the  rectangular,  etc. — will  be 
reserved  for  the  occasionB  in  which  they  have  been  claimed  to  be 
especially  applicable. 
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SKonoN  2. — Special  Amputations. 

A  careful  study  of  the  superficial  or  exterior  anatomy  of  the  joints, 
and  repeated  dissections,  with  amputations  made  }i\x)n  the  cadaver, 
have  furnished  me  with  more  reliable  guides  to  some  of  the  articula- 
tions than  have  hitherto  been  described,  and  with  more  simple  methods 
of  effecting  disarticulation.  The  *' guides"  will  generally  be  found  in 
certain  bony  projections ;  but  the  "  keys "  to  the  joints  are  in  most 
cases  some  one  or  more  of  the  ligaments  wliich  hold  tie  joint-surfaces  in 
close  apposition,  and  which  effectually  prevent  the  joints  from  being 
opened  while  they  remain  uncut.  In  a  few  examples  certain  muscles 
take  the  place  of  ligaments,  and  must  therefore  be  divided  before  the 
knife  will  be  pennitted  to  enter  the  articulation.  The  value  of  most 
of  these  observations  I  have  also  been  permitted  to  verify  npon  the 
living  subject 

I  sliall  deem  it  proper,  therefore,  when  speaking  of  amputations  in 
contiguity,  to  describe  with  some  detail  the  i)eculiar  anatomical  arrange 
ment  of  each  joint,  and  to  indicate  in  what  manner  the  operator  may 
avoid  those  delays  and  embarrassments  which  so  often  attend  disarticu- 
lations. 

AmputationM  of  the  Hand. 

Amputation  of  the  Fingers  and  Thumb  at  the  Second  and  Third 
Phalangeal  Artioulations.— The  second  and  third  phalangeal  articu- 
lations are  ginglymoid.  When  these  phalanges  are  flexed  to  a  right 
angle,  tlie  articular  surface  at  the  distal  end  of  the  proximal  phalanx  is 
exposed  by  the  displacement  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal  phalanx ; 
and  in  order  to  open  the  joint,  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  be  laid  upon 
the  dorsal  surface  at  a  point  one-quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  be- 
yond the  most  salient  point  of  the  convexity  formed  by  the  articulation, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  phalanx.  Each  joint  is 
embraced  by  its  capsule,  one  palmar  and  two  lateral  ligaments,  and 
either  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the 
joint. 

Disarticulation  is  effected  as  follows.  The  distal,  being  flexed  upon 
the  proximal  phalanx,  a  transverse  incision  is  made  upon  the  dorsal  as 
pect  at  the  point  already  indicated,  by  which,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
integument,  extensor  tendon,  and  capsule aredivided;  but  although  the 
joint  is  then  freely  exposed,  the  joint-surfaces  cannot  yet  be  separated. 
Dividing  now  with  the  point  of  the  knife  either  one  or  both  of  the 
lateral  ligaments,  the  joint  falls  open,  and  the  knife  may  pass  through 
the  articulation  and  complete  the  operation  by  forming  an  oval  flap  a? 
it  emerges  upon  the  palmar  surface.  In  general,  however,  it  is  better 
to  form  the  palmar  flap  by  cutting  from  the  surface  toward  the  joint, 
as  by  tlie  opposite  methcni  the  flap  is  apt  to  be  too  narrow. 
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The  digital  arteries  Beldom  or  never  require  a  ligature;  and  the 
method  of  dressing  which  I  usually  adopt  is  to  bring  the  palmar  flap 
into  position,  and  secure  it  in  place  by  a  narrow  bandage  laid  over  the 
stump  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  finger,  which  strip  of 
clotli  is  then  made  fast  by  a  few  circular  turns  of  the  roller. 

Lassus  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  suggest  that  amputation  at  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  should  never  be  practised,  since  neither  of 
the  flexors  had  any  attachment  to  this  bone,  and  it  must  remain  ever 
after  an  immovable,  projecting  stump.  The  same  opinion  has  been 
reiterated  by  most  surgical  writers  since  his  day.  But  I  have  many 
times  demonstrated,  in  the  case  of  patients  upon  whom  this  operation 
has  been  made,  that  the  statement  of  Lassus  is  incorrect,  and  that,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  power  of  flexion  is  retained  in  a  suflicient 
degree  to  render  the  phalanx  very  useful ;  indeed,  in  most  cases  the 
power  of  flexion  has,  after  a  time,  been  found  to  be  but  little  less  than 
that  of  the  other  fingci-s.  The  explanation  is  found  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  the  flexor  tendons  are  connected  with  the  distal  extremities  of  the 
flrst  phalanges  by  tendinous  processes,  called  vincula  accessoria  tendi- 
num.  I  have  observed,  also,  that  considerable  power  of  flexion  is 
retained  when  the  amputation  is  made  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
phalanx;  in  which  case  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  actions 
of  the  palmar  interossei  and  the  lumbricales.  There  is  no  suflicient 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  amputation  should  not  always  be  made, 
whenever  it  is  found  practicable  to  do  so,  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
phalanx,  or  indeed  through  any  portion  of  its  shaft,  unless  it  be  very 
near  the  hand. 

Metaoarpo-phalangeal  Artioulations. — The  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulations  are  enartlirodial ;  but,  when  the  first  phalanx  is  flexed,  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  uncovered  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  ali*eady  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  phalanges,  so  that 
the  articulation  which,  when  the  finger  was  straight,  was  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  convexity  called  the  knuckle,  is  now  removed  three- 
eighths  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  farther  forwards. 

Amputation  of  the  Seoond  or  Third  Finger  at  the  Metacarpo- 
phalangeal Articulation. — This  amputation  is  made  with  double,  la- 
teral flaps.  The  flnger  being  held  in  a  straight  jH)sition,  with  the  ad- 
joining finger  drawn  aside,  the  knife  is  introduced  upon  the  free  margin 
of  the  interdigital  commissure  and  carried  obliquely  to  the  bone,  the 
incision  being  extended  on  the  dorsal  aspect  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
prominence  of  the  knuckle,  and  upon  the  palmar  aspect  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  articulation,  which  is  usually  al>out  three-(piarters  of 
an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  commissure ;  a  similar  incision  is 
then  made  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  finger,  commencing  and  ter- 
minating with  the  first  incision ;  the  flaps  are  dissected  from  the  bone, 
taking  care  to  carry  the  edge  of  the  knife  out  over  the  expanded  end  ; 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  cut,  and  the  di -articulation  is  completed  by 
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dividing  the  flexors  and  extensors,  with  the  capsule.  Usually  nc  arte- 
ries require  the  ligature.  The  flaps  are  bi-ought  in  appi«ition  with 
two  or  three  fine  sutures,  and  maintained  in  place  by  rollers. 

The  practice  of  making  the  amputation  through  the  distal  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  as  a  substitute  for  the  disarticulation  now  described, 
for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the  chasm  between  the  adjacent  fingers, 
does  not  much  diminish  the  defonnity,  while  it  increases  the  difiicultiea 
and  dangers  of  the  operation,  and  Aveakens  the  grasp  of  the  hand. 

Amputation  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Fingers  at  the  Metacarpo- 
phalangeal Artioulation. — It  is  most  convenient  to  employ  here,  also, 
two  lateral  flaps.  The  deformity  resulting  from  the  disarticulation  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  fingers,  and  the  objec- 
tions to  the  substitution  of  amputation  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  have  less  force.  In  case  the  substitution  is  made,  the 
metacarpal  bone  should  be  sawn  or  cut  obliquely. 

Amputation  of  all  the  Fingers  at  the  Metaoarpo-phalangeal 
Articulations. — Amputation  of  all  the  fingers,  or  of  two  or  more  ad- 
jacent fingers  at  this  articulation,  should  be  made  with  a  single  palmar 
flap,  as  follows ;  the  flngers  being  grasped  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
surgeon  and  slightly  flexed,  while  an  assistant  retracts  the  integument 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  knife  is  carried  across  the  doreal  aspect  of 
tlie  fingers  in  the  line  of  the  articulations,  dividing  the  skin,  extensor 
tendons  and  capsule,  and  also  the  lateral  ligaments :  turning  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upwards,  the  palmar  flap  is  constructed  by  making  an  inci- 
sion to  the  bones,  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  sides,  or  vice  versa^  near 
the  free  margins  of  the  interdigital  commissures,  and  dissecting  up  tlie 
integument  with  other  soft  parts  to  the  line  of  the  articulations.  The 
remaining  articular  attachments  l)eing  divided,  the  flap,  which  will  be 
fonn<l  to  be  ample,  is  brought  into  place  and  secured  by  sutures  and 
adhesive  strips.  It  is  seldom  that  the  arteries  i-equire  the  ligature,  their 
i)leeding  ceasing  promptly  when  the  roller  is  applied. 

Amputation  of  the  Phalanges  in  Continuity. — In  the  case  of  am- 
putations made  through  the  shafts  of  these  bones,  it  is  still  preferable 
to  employ  always  the  single  palmar  flap  when  the  condition  of  the 
parti^  will  ])ermit,  for  the  reason,  chiefly,  that  the  cicatrix  is  by  this 
method  removed  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  tactile  sensation  of  the 
extremity  of  the  stump  is  consequently  less  impaired. 

In  dividing  the  bones  we  may  use  either  a  fine  spring-back  and  well- 
*et  saw,  or  the  bone-cutters.  A  coarse  saw  is  a  very  rude  instrument 
f»»r  the  division  of  these  small  bones,  and  the  bone-cutter  is  not  with- 
out its  inconveniences ;  but  if  the  latter  instrument  is  sharp,  and  is 
made  to  grasp  the  phalanx  by  its  longest  or  transverse  diameter,  the 
incision  will  generally  be  sufliciently  clean  and  smooth,  and  especial- 
ly if  the  patient  be  a  child ;  but  unless  these  conditions  obtain,  the 
phalanx  is  apt  to  be  crushed  and  splintered,  which  accidents  usually  re- 
uult  in  tardy  union  or  necrosis  of  the  bone.     Where  tlie  separation  hab 
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been  made  jiist  below  the  articulation,  in  adults,  I  have  seen  exfoliation 
of  the  fragments  occur  pretty  often.  In  the  case  of  young  children  the 
separation  of  the  bone  is  most  easily  and  safely  effected  with  a  knife. 

Amputation  at  the  Carpo-xnetaoarpal  Articulation  of  the 
Thiunb. — Amputation  at  this  joint  may  be  made  by  double  fla|)s  with 

pjg  i4g        great  exi>edition  and  facility  ; 

but  it  is  desirable  always  to 
maim  as  little  as  possible  the 
muscular  eminence  constituting 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  for 
this  reason  the  oval  flap  incision 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  incision  is  commenced  on 

AmTmta«cmatiheCarpo-met.<^Articul.tianof  the     ^^^   ^?^^^  ^P^^^   ^^   V'""  ^''''"'''' 

Thumu  opposite  tlic  articulatiou  of  the 

trapezium  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  carried  obliquely  to  the  inter- 
digital  commissure,  across  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb  and  again 
obliquely  across  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  point  of  l)eginning.  I>y  a 
somewhat  tedious  process  the  soft  structures  are  now  sei)arated  from 
the  bone  until  the  intenial  lateral  ligament  is  exposed,  avoiding  care- 
fully the  radial  artery  where  it  dips  between  the  fin^t  and  second 
metacaq)al  bone  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  Cutting  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  which  is  the  key  to  the  joint,  the  tliumb  is  thrown 
forcibly  outwards,  and  the  disarticulation  is  at  once  easily  effected. 
Attempts  to  enter  the  joint  from  the  outer  side  expose  to  the  danger 
of  including  the  trapezium ;  and  the  joint  cannot  be  so  completely 
opened  when  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  first  divided,  on  ac- 
count of  the  forced  adduction  being  arrested  by  the  adjacent  metacar- 
pal bone- 
Amputation  at  the  Carpo-metacarpal  Articulation  of  the  Uttle 
Finger. — The  same  rules  of  procedure  are  applicable  hero  as  in  the 
case  of  the  thumb,  except  that  the  key  to  the  articulation  will  be  found 
to  be  the  external  lateral  ligament,  or  the  ligament  lying  in  juxta]X)sition 
to  the  ring-finger.  The  oval  incision  ought  always  to  be  preferred, 
although  the  double  flap  is  the  most  easy  of  execution.  It  is  seldom, 
either  in  the  case  of  the  thumb  or  little  finger,  when  the  oval  incision 
is  made,  that  any  vessels  require  the  ligature. 

Amputation  at  the  Carpo-metaoarpal  Articulations  of  all  the 
Fingers;  and  Amputation  bet^ween  the  tvro  Ro^ws  of  Carpal 
Bones,  or  Medio-carpal. — These  amputations  have  occasionally  been 
described  in  systematic  treatises,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  practised ; 
nor  do  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  among  established  operations. 
It  is  probable  that  the  carpal  bones  thus  left  would  be  soon  loosened 
and  thrown  off  by  suppuration  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  worth 
while  to  incur  these  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  gain  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  the  length  of  the  limb.    This  constitutes,  therefore,  a  proper 
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exception  lo  the  general  role  that  we  Bhould  save  as  much  of  the  limb 
as  possible. 
Amputation  at  the   Radlo-oarpal  Artioulations — Wrist-Joint, 

— The  guides  to  this  articulation  are  the  8t}^loid  processes ;  and  especial- 
ly' the  internal,  which  is  shorter  than  the  external,  and  therefore  leaves 
the  joint  more  uncovered  and  accessible.  Approaching  the  articulation 
from  tlie  outer  side,  I  have  observed  that  there  is  always  some  danger 
of  entering  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, also,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  constitutes  the  most  appropriate 
key  to  the  articulation. 

Tliose  who  have  preferred  for  this  amputation  the  flap,  or  oval  inci- 
sions, made  from  either  the  palmar  or  dorsal  aspects  of  the  hand,  have 
not  sufticiently  considered  the  risks  of  leaving  the  styloid  processes  ex- 
posed. If  one  were  only  to  study  effect  in  class-room  demonstrations, 
we  might  even  adopt  the  practice  recommended  in  some  treatises,  of 
making  the  anterior  flap  by  transfixion ;  but  I  must  regard  all  these 
methods,  when  applied  to  amputations  at  the  wrist-joint  upon  the  living 
subject,  as  inappropriate;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  multitude  of 
incisions  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  amputations  of  other  portions 
of  the  body.  The  circular  incision  alone  furnishes  an  adequate  cover- 
ing foi*  the  processes. 

The  circular  amputation  is  made  as  follows:  the  operator  makes, 
with  a  large  bistoury,  a  circular  incision  about  one  inch  and  a  half  be- 
low the  styloid  processes,  and  while  an  assistant  retracts  forcibly  the 
integuments,  they  are  dissected  from  the  subjacent  structures.  On  the 
doi-sal  surface  this  dissection  is  accomplished  with  great  ease ;  but  on 
the  palmar  surface  the  separation  of  the  integument  from  the  fascia 
is  more  difficult,  and  the  surgeon  will  find  it  convenient,  genei-ally,  to 
include  everything  in  the  flap  except  the  tendons.  Having  reversed 
the  integument,  search  must  be  made  for  the  point  of  the  internal 
styloid  process,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  must  then  be  divided 
by  entering  the  edge  of  the  knife  below  ihe  process,  and  carrying  it  8 
little  upwards  and  outwards.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  radius 
separates  freely  from  the  lunare,  and  the  disarticulation  is  easily  and 
quickly  eftected. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  danger  of  entering  between  the  two 
rows  of  carpal  bones  by  approaching  this  articulation  from  the  radial 
side.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the 
joint  from  the  palmar  surface  the  operator  is  very  prone  to  fall  above 
the  expanded  end  of  the  radius,  in  consequence  of  mistaking  the  latter 
for  the  carpal  bones. 

The  amputation  being  completed,  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous 
arteries  may  require  to  be  tied.  The  tendons  should  be  cut  off  by  a 
clean  incision,  where  they  hang  out  from  their  sheaths ;  but  they  must 
not  be  drawn  out  forcibly  and  then  divided.  In  closing  the  wound  the 
flaps  are  to  be  approximated  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal  surfaces ; 
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and  now  tlie  peculiar  excellence  of  the  circnlar  incision  will  becx>me 
apparent,  as  the  excess  of  integument  will  furm  puuches  on  each  side, 
over  the  styloid  processes,  wliich  will  effectually  prevent  any  protruBion 
'  of  the  bones. 

The  wound  being  closed  by  sntnres,  adhesive  strips,  lint  covered  with 
simple  cemte,  and  a  roller,  the  ai-m  should  be  laid  upon  a  pillow,  with 
the  stump  slightly  elevated. 


Amputations  of  the  ForearnL 

Amputation  of  the  Forearm  in  Continuity,  belo'W'  its  Middle. 

— On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue  usually  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  arm^  the  circnlar  incisions  are  generally  pj-e fenced. 
The  same  objection  holds  to  the  Hap  operations  here,  aho,  as  at  the  wrist : 
tliey  do  not  sufliciently  cover  in  the  bones  at  the  angles  of  the  incisions. 
Usually,  after  ha^-ing  divided  the  soft  parts,  including  the  intei-osseoua 
ligament,  the  nuiscles  and  integuments  are  held  away  from  the  saw  by 
a  retmctor,  made  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  one  end  of  which  is  torn 
into  three  strips,  and  the  central  strip  being  pushed  between  tlie  bones, 
an  assistant  dra^vs  tlie  tii^siies  upwards,  while  the  tjperator  with  a  knife 
exposes  the  bones  more  comi>letely  and  then  ap|>]ies  the  saw. 

Three  or  four  aiieries  usually  require  the  ligature.  The  dit^ssing  is 
the  same  as  after  a  wHst-joint  amputation. 

Amputation  of  the  Forearm  in  Continuity,  abo^e  its  Middle, 
— We  may  adopt  here  either  the  single  or  doul>lc-flap  amputation.  I 
have  genemlly  prefen*ed  the  single  anterior  flap. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  amputations  of  the  foreaiTU,  the  arteries  may 
be  controlled  by  an  assistant  pressing  firmly  upon  the  hmchial  arterj' ; 
or  a  tomTiiquet  may  be  applied. 

In  the  case  of  the  left  ai-m,  while  one  assistant  retracts  the  integu- 
ment, and  a  sectjnd  holds  the  forearm  in  a  position  of  supination  and 
extension,  the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  idnar  side  of  the  forearm, 
makes,  with  an  amputating  knife,  an  incision  across  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  limhj  by  drawing  the  knife  fmm  its  heel  toward  its  point,  cut- 
ting clean  to  the  Imne,  and  embracing  in  the  incision  the  semi-circum- 
ference of  the  limb.  Grasping  and  lifting  with  his  left  hand  the  mass 
of  muscles,  etc»^  which  is  to  constitute  the  anterior  flap,  the  operator 
enters  the  point  of  his  knife  at  tlie  ulnar  extremity  of  the  incision 
all eady  made,  and,  bringing  it  out  upon  the  opposite  side,  cuts  down- 
wards and  obliquely  toward  the  surface,  making  a  flap  of  about  three 
biches  in  length.  Tlie  retractor  beiug  dmwn  well  up,  the  bones  ai*Q 
divided  by  the  saw  applied  at  the  same  time  both  to  the  radius  and 
ulna.  If  the  amputation  is  made  at  a  higher  point  and  near  the  elbow* 
joint,  the  radius  should  be  severed  first. 

The  subsequent  dressing  will  be  snfliciently  understood  by  a  refer 
ence  to  amputations  at  the  wrist^joint  already  described. 
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Axnputation  at  the  Humero-ulnar  Artioulation— Ell)0'^-Joint. 

— The  elbow-joint  is  a  complex,  but  purely  ginglymoid  articulation, 
admitting  of  no  lateral  motion.  The  joint  is  supported  by  its  capsule, 
by  its  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  all  of  which  are  thin  and  loose, 
only  limiting  the  joint  in  its  extreme  conditions  of  extension  and  flex- 
ion ;  and  by  strong  lateral  ligaments,  which  hold  the  jointnsurf aces 
compactly  together.  The  division  of  either  one  of  these  latter  liga- 
ments would  unlock  the  articulation,  but  when  the  joint  is  still  covered 
with  integument  and  muscle,  the  exact  position  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  with  difficulty  defined ;  there  is  usually,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  external  lateral,  which  passes  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  orbicular  ligament,  enclosing  the  head  of 
the  radius.  The  following  rule  is  to  be  observed  in  searching  for  this 
ligament : — 

The  forearm  of  the  patient  is  fiexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  humer- 
us, so  as  to  displace  the  mass  of  muscle  which  partly  conceals  the  head 
of  the  radius  when  the  forearm  is  extended.  The  right  hand  of  the 
surgeon  grasps  the  right  hand  or  wrist  of  the  patient,  while  the  left 
seizes  the  elbow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  thumb  upon  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  thumb  is  then  allowed  to  slide  off 
from  the  condyle  toward  the  hand,  until  only  the  upper  margin  of  the 
thumb  touches  the  condyle,  when  its  lower  margin  will  be  felt  resting 
upon  a  slight  elevation,  which  is  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  space 
between  these  two  points  is,  in  adults,  about  half  an  inch.  Pressing 
down  with  some  firmness  upon  the  head  of  the  radius,  while  with  the 
right  hand  the  radius  is  pronated  and  supinated,  its  head  will  be  felt 
rotating  under  the  thumb.  The  head  of  the  radius  rotates  upon  its  own 
axis,  and,  to  recognize  its  motion,  it  is  generally  necessaiy  to  move  it 
slowly  and  observe  it  attentively.  The  patient  must  also  be  instructed 
not  to  aid  in  the  motion  of  rotation,  otherwise  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  will  obscure  the  sensation.  With  these  precautions,  the  sur- 
geon will  seldom  fail  to  recognize  the  head  of  the  radius;  he  will 
even  be  able  to  define  accurately  the  situation  of  its  upper  margin,  and 
to  put  a  pin  into  the  joint,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  with  almost  unerring 
certainty ;  and  this  is  the  precise  point  where,  by  a  transverse  incision, 
he  will  cut  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  freely  expose  the  joint. 

In  case  the  operator  were  intending  to  make  an  amputation  with  a 
single  anterior  flap,  he  may  now,  having  entered  the  articulation  at  the 
head  of  the  radius,  carry  his  amputating  knife  around  across  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  arm,  to  the  opposite  or  ulnar  side,  cutting  through 
the  integument  down  to  the  bone.  Then,  the  assistant  having  com- 
pletely and  somewhat  forcibly  extended  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  the 
surgeon  may  rapidly  make  the  anterior  flap,  raising  it  up  well  to  the 
articulation ;  and  finally,  placing  the  edge  of  the  knife  vertically  upon 
the  front  of  the  joint,  so  that  its  extremity,  near  the  point,  rests  in  the 
open  articulation  between  the  radius  and  humerus,  with  one  single 
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sweep  he  will  sever  the  remaining  attachments  of  the  bioepe^  die 
brachialis  anticns,  the  anterior  ligamente,  the  capsule,  and  the  internal 
ligaments ;  leading  nothing  to  be  divided  bat  the  olecranon  process,  the 
section  of  which  will  be  completed  by  the  saw.  It  is  important  in  this 
procedure  to  extend  the  arm  before  the  section  of  the  brachialis  anticns, 
etc.,  IB  made,  otherwise  the  knife  will  strike  against  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  nlna.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  disarticulation  at  the  elbow-joint  can  be  made  by  this  method. 

lienUts. — 19  elbow-joint  amputations  had  been  returned  to  the  oflSoe 
of  the  Surgeon-General  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Circular  Xo. 
6,  in  1865,  and  all  of  these  had  recovered-  These  returns,  says  Dr. 
Otis,  "  corroborate  the  conclusions  of  Dupuytren,  Malgaigne,  and  Le- 
gouest,  who  combat  the  disfavor  into  which  this  operation  has  fallea." 
My  own  experience  confirms  the  justness  of  this  observation. 


Ampntstioiis  of  the  Aim. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm  in  Ck>ntiniiity  may  be  made  by  either  the 
circular  or  flap  method.  Most  surgeons  have  preferred  double  lateral 
flaps.  Tlie  operation  by  either  method  is  so  simple  that  no  special 
description  is  required.  It  is  important,  however,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  tendency  in  the  muscles  to  retract  and  uncover  the  bone  when  the 


Fig.  147. 


Amiratatlon  of  the  Arm  In  Continuity  bj  the  Doable  Flap  Method. 


amputation  is  made  above  the  middle ;  a  circumstance  which  is  due  to 
the  great  length  of  certain  muscles  embracing  the  humerus,  and  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  little  or  no  attachments  to  the  bone  in 
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this  portion  of  the  limb.  In  making  a  flap  amputation  this  must 
especially  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  length  of  the  flaps  must  have 
reference  to  their  probable  retraction  after  the  operation  is  completed. 

Amputation  at  the  Scapula-humeral  Artioulation — Shoulder- 
Joint. — In  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  the  method  which  I  have 
found  to  be  the  most  easily  executed  and  most  economical  in  the  ex 
penditure  of  blood  is  as  follows : — 

First  Step  of  the  Process. — An  assistant  seizes  the  forearm  at  the 
eU>ow  and  wrist,  and,  in  order  that  he  may  control  its  motion  more 
perfectly,  flexes  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus,  and  then  raises  the 
humerus  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body.  The  surgeon,  if  it  be  the  right 
arm,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  arm,  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  patient's  head,  grasps  with  his  left  hand  the  muscular  emi- 
nence formed  by  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  with  his  right  hand,  holding  a 
large  common  bistoury,  forms  an  oval,  external  flap,  the  apex  of  which 
reaches  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltPDid, 
and  the  base  of  which  extends  from  near  the  coracoid  process  in  front 
to  a  corresponding  point  below  the  acromion  process  behind.  This 
flap  is  now  rapidly  dissected  up  until  the  outer  extremity  of  the  acro- 
mion process  is  fully  expfised. 

Second. — The  assistant  is  directed  to  lower  the  arm  nearly  or  quite 
parallel  with  the  body,  so  as  to  expose  more  fully  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  especially  its  capsule  and  the  coraco-hmneral  ligament.  The 
knife,  placed  with  its  flat  surface  against  the  acromion  process  and  its 
edge  directed  toward  the  head  of  the  humerus,  divides  the  coraco- 
hnnieral  ligament,  the  upper  portion  of  the  capsule,  and,  perhaps,  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  structures  constitute  the  first  key  to 
the  joint.  This  section  does  little  more,  however,  than  to  open  it  fairly 
to  view. 

Third. — The  assistant,  still  holding  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  arm,  rotates  the  humerus  forcibly  inwards,  while  the  surgeon,  with 
one  sweep  of  the  knife,  dindes  the  supra-spinatus,  the  infra-spinatus, 
and  the  teres  minor.  These  muscles  constitute  the  second  and  most 
importaut  key  to  the  articulation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  now  to  open 
the  joint  sufficiently  to  pass  a  knife  between  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  tlie  glenoid  cavity.  They  are  all  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberos 
ity,  and  inasmuch  as  they  approach  their  points  of  insertion  from 
above,  from  behind,  and  from  below,  the  knife  must  be  carried  around 
the  tuberositv  with  a  firm  hand,  and  in  such  a  direction  that  the  lower 
half  of  the  incision  shall  pass  down  behind  the  tuberosity  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  humerus ;  indeed,  the  lower  portion  of  the  teres  minor 
having  a  slight  muscular  insertion  into  the  humerus  below  the  tuberos- 
ity, it  is  well  to  extend  this  incision  a  little  below  the  tuberosity  and 
to  incline  it  here  slightly  forwards. 

Fourth. — The  assistant  rotates  the  humerus  forcibly  outwards,  ex- 
posing the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  the  surgeon,  with  a  similar  sweep 
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around  this  tuberosity,  divides  the  subscapularis.    The  subscapnlaris  is 
the  third  and  last  key. 

Fifth. — The  joint  now  separates  widely,  and  the  surgeon,  changing 
his  bistoury  for  a  seven  or  eight  inch  amputating  knife,  passes  through 
the  joint,  dividing  the  remainder  of  the  capsule  and  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps.  Turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  toward  the  humerus,  the 
incision  is  prolonged  downwards,  hugging  closely  the  posterior  suif  ace 
of  the  bone  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches 


AmpotAtioQ  at  Shoulder  joint 

Sixth. — ^A  second  assistant,  following  the  incision  made  beneath  the 
head  of  the  bone,  passes  his  two  thumbs  from  opposite  sides  into  the 
wound  and  seizes  the  axillary  artery  between  his  thumbs  and  fingers, 
holding  it  firmly,  while  the  surgeon  completes  the  section  of  the  axil- 
lary tissues.  The  amputating  knife  employed  in  this  last  step  of  the 
operation  ought  to  have  a  straight,  dull  back.  A  double-edged  knife 
endangers  the  hands  of  the  assistant,  and  possesses  no  advantages. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  and  third  keys  to  this  articulation 
are  not,  as  is  uniformly  the  case  in  other  joints,  ligaments,  but  muscles 
or  tendons ;  the  muscles,  and  not  the  ligaments,  holding  the  joint-ends 
of  the  bones  in  contact ;  a  fact  which  admits  of  easy  explanation.  The 
shoulder-joint  has  a  greater  latitude  of  motion  than  any  otlier  joint  in 
the  body.  The  capsule  is,  therefore,  very  loose,  so  that  when  all  others 
of  the  soft  parts  are  cut,  it  allows  the  bones  to  separate  more  than  one 
inch.  Only  one  ligament  connects  the  scapula  to  the  humerus,  namely, 
the  coraco-humeral,  which,  passing  obliquely  across  the  joint,  from  the 
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coracoiil  process  to  the  greater  tuberosity,  can  only  imperfectly  limit  its 
niotione,  and  has  no  effect  in  holding  the  articular  surfaces  in  contact 
The  muscles  and  tendons  which  embrace  the  joint,  however,  have  such 
attachments  and  anatomical  characters  as  to  reinforce  the  capsule; 
and  they  do,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  ligaments.  The  long  heads  of 
the  biceps  and  of  the  triceps,  inserted  respectively  into  the  upper  and 
lower  margins  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  have  considerable  effect  in  this 
regard ;  but  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  held  in  place  chiefly  by  the 
three  short  and  strong  muscles  which  I  have  named,  coming  from  the 
back  of  the  scapula,  and  which  are  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity. 
The  power  to  accomplish  this  and  to  reinforce  the  capsule  is  greatly 
increased  by  their  attachment  to  the  capsule  itself.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  readily  verified  by  a  division  of  their  tendons  near  the  point 
of  their  attachment,  when  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  they  constitute  the 
second  and  most  important  key  to  the  articulation.  The  subscapularis, 
coming  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  scapula  and  inserted  into  the 
lower  tuberosity,  is  also  short,  strong,  and  is  attached  to  the  capsule 
itself,  so  that  the  joint  cannot  be  completely  opened  until  its  tendon 
also  is  divided.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  tiie  third,  and,  in  point  of 
importance,  the  second  key  to  the  joint. 

I  have  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  my  military  surgery,  expressed 
my  preference  for  Larre/s  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  later 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  method  I  have  now  described  is,  in 
several  respects,  to  be  preferred. 

liesults. — At  the  date  of  the  last  report  from  the  Surgeon-General's 
office  (1865),  there  had  been  returned  458  shoulder-joint  amputations, 
and  575  resections  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Of  the  237  terminated 
cases  of  amputations,  93  died,  a  ratio  of  mortality  of  39.2,  "  which  is 
6.7  per  cent,  greater  than  the  mortality  in  excisions."  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  excision,  in  cases  of  injury  involving  the 
shoulder-joint,  is  generally  practised  when  tlie  lesions,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  disturbance  of  the  general  system,  are  moderate. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm,  inoludizig  the  Scapula. — ^This  ampu- 
tation was  first  performed  by  Oummings  in  1808,  for  a  gunshot  injury. 
The  patient  made  a  complete  recovery.  Since  the  date  of  this  opera- 
tion, amputation  has  been  made  at  the  scapulo-clavicular  articulation, 
or  through  some  portion  of  the  clavicle,  about  14  times,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  case,  in  which  he  operated  for  a  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  scapula,  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  has  died  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  * 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1870, 1  operated  on  George  Hanna,  of 
Barton,  N.  T.,  by  amputation  of  the  arm  and  scapula.  The  history  of 
this  case  is  as  follows : — 


I^ew  Fork  Medical  Jourrud^  Janoaiy,  1862,  p.  433,  Dr.  Rogers*  tables. 
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Fig.  149. 


In  September,  1864,  Hanna  was  hit  upou  the  back,  near  the  lower 
angle  of  tlie  right  scapula,  by  a  hard  lump  of  earth,  causing  severe  pain 
for  several  hours.  Two  weeks  later  tlie  same  point  was  again  injured 
by  the  chafing  of  a  rope  in  supporting  a  bale  of  hay,  and  on  tlie  follow- 
ing morning  he  noticed  a  very  hard 
swelling  at  the  point  of  injury,  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  tumor  contin- 
ued to  increase  in  size,  unaccompanied 
with  discoloration,  until  the  15th  of 
February,  1865,  when  it  was  as  large  as 
a  quait  bowl.  At  tliis  time  the  tumor, 
with  a  portion  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  scapula,  was  removed  by  tlie  knife. 
The  wound  healed  in  28  days,  and  his 
health  remained  as  good  as  before  the 
operation.  January,  1868,  after  expo- 
sure during  very  inclement  weather, 
the  tumor  began  to  appear  again,  and 
on  the  12tli  of  February  following  it 
was  removed  by  the  knife,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  scapula.  Before  this 
wound  had  closed  a  swelling  occurred 
upon  the  upper  arm,  which,  being 
opened,  gave  exit  to  a  large  quantity 
of  gelatinous  matter ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tmnor  began  to  reap- 
pear over  the  scapula.  From  September,  1868,  to  July,  1869,  the 
tumor  was  treated  by  setons  and  by  escharotics,  such  as  nitric  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc,  carbolic  acid,  etc.  In  July,  1869,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  the  timaor  with  the  knife,  but  the  bleeding  was  so 
free  as  to  cause  an  apprehension  that  the  patient  would  die  in  the  oper- 
ation, and  no  portion  of  the  tumor  was  removed.  From  this  time  the 
mass  continued  to  grow,  and  to  extend  along  the  back  and  arm ;  occa- 
sionally elevated  points  would  open  spontaneously  and  discharge  a  ge- 
latinous material,  sometimes  a  serous  fluid,  and  along  the  margin  there 
were  points  where  the  fluid  discharged  appeared  like  pus. 

The  operation  consisted :  first,  in  making  a  large  flap  from  the  inner 
and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  of  about  seven  inches  in  length  and  four  or 
five  inches  in  width.  The  base  of  this  flap  corresponded  to  the  axilla, 
and  included  the  axillary  artery,  which  was  at  once  tied :  second,  the 
mass  was  exposed  by  incisions  over  the  scapula,  and  the  dissections  were 
continued  to  its  inferior  and  posterior  margins:  third,  the  scapula  was 
lifted  from  below,  and  after  having  divided  the  attachment  of  its  mus- 
cles at  its  base,  it  was  forcibly  torn  up  until  the  upper  margin  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  were  reached :  fourth,  the  dissection  was  continued  from 
without  until  the  upper  margin  of  the  scapula  was  laid  bare  and  its  re- 
maining connections  were  severed. 


Scapula  of  George  Hanna. 
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During  the  operation  the  subclavian  artery  was  held  under  complete 
control,  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  Waverley,  by  digital  compression  made 
above  the  clavicle.  A  large  portion  of  the  integument  covering  the 
scapula,  being  involved  in  the  disease,  was  removed,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  the  flap  obtained  from  the  arm. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  May  5th,  nearly  five  months  after  the 
operation,  informed  me  that  the  wound  had  been  healed  some  weeks, 
and  that  the  cicatrix  looked  healthy,  but  that  he  was  suffering  from  di- 
aiThoea,  with  oedema  of  his  extremities,  and  that  the  prospect  of  his  re- 
covery was  not  very  flattering.    On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  died. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor  a  difference  of  opinion  has  ex- 
isted, even  since  its  removal  and  its  examination  under  the  microscope 
by  experts ;  and  perhaps  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  specimens  ex- 
amined were  not  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  determine  the 
character  of  their  cell  formations.  For  myself  I  regarded  it  as  colloid ; 
others  believed  it  to  have  been  fluid  enchondroma. 


AmpntationB  of  the  Foot. 

Amputation  of  the  Toes  at  the  Seoond  and  Third  Phalangeal 
Articulations. — The  phalangeal  articulations  of  the  toes  have  essen- 
tially the  same  anatomical  structure  as  those  of  the  hands,  only  that 
the  bones  are  shorter,  broader,  and  their  articular  surfaces  especially 
are  much  more  expanded.  Owing  to  the  general  practice,  also,  of 
weai-ing  narrow  and  short  shoes,  the  joints  are  often  deformed  and 
their  motions  very  much  limited.  Amputations,  therefore,  cannot  be 
made  to  observe  any  absolute  or  even  general  rules.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  fingers,  however,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  the  keys  to  the  articu- 
lations. 

Amputation  of  the  Toes  at  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Articu- 
lations.— In  general  the  same  anatomical  arrangements  obtain  here 
as  in  the  corresponding  phalanges  of  the  hands,  except  that  the 
joints  are  larger,  they  are  often  deformed,  in  many  cases  partially  an- 
cliylosed,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  flex  them  to  a  right  angle. 
Consequently  the  rules  for  amputation  given  for  the  corresponding 
bones  of  the  fingers  must  be  in  some  degree  modified  to  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  The  modifications  required  will  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  a  congenital  hypertrophy  of 
the  second  toe,  for  which  the  author  amputated  at  the  metatarso-phalan- 
geal articulation  when  the  lad,  who  was  the  subject  of  the  deformity, 
was  nine  years  old.  In  the  second  wood-cut  is  shown  the  result  of  the 
operation. 

Amputation  at  the  Tarso-metatarsal  Articulation. — This  is  a 
complicated  and  irregular  articulation,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
nine  bones.    It  is  arthrodial  in  its  character,  its  motions  being  limited' 
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almost  entirely  to  the  feeblest  flexion  and  extension,  and  an  eqnallv 
slight  sliding  motion  upon  nearly  plane  Burfaees.  ItB  ligaments,  theru- 
fore,  whieh  cover  in  the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal  surf  ace,  are  close  and 
compact,  and  neither  present  in  themselves  any  guides  to  the  articular 
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tioiis,  nor  do  they  allow  the  joints  to  open  sufficiently  to  indicate  their 
poeitions. 

No  one  would  think  of  entering  these  articulations  from  the  plantar 
surface,  since  in  this  direction  they  are  peculiarly  inaccessible,  and  the 
principal  flap  must  be  made  from  this  Biirface. 


Fig.  163, 
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On  the  tibial,  or  inner  side,  occasionally  not  much  diflieulty  will 
be  experienced  in  finding  tiie  point  where  the  metatarsal  bono  of  the 
great  toe  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  intemuiiL  In  most  caees^ 
however,  the  articulation  cannot  be  eajsily  traced. 

It  is  only  from  the  outer,  or  fibular  side  that  the  surgeon  may 
approach  this  difficult  opemtion  with  an  assurance  of  success ;  employ- 
ing as  his  guide  the  ]>roxiraal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe, 
which  receives  tlie  insertion  of  the  peroneus  tertius  and  brevis.  Lisfranc 
and  Ziegler  have  seen  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  metatarsal  bono  of 
the  little  toe,  extending  baclnvards  toward  the  heel  half  and  thj'ee-quar- 
ters  of  an  inch ;  and  it  lias  even  been  found  prolonged  in  this  direction 
BO  as  to  articulate  with  the  cnboid.  In  such  a  case  the  joint  could  not 
be  entered  frcjm  this  p*int,  except  after  first  having  Siiwu  through  the 
bone ;  but  such  abnormities  are  rare. 
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The  mode  of  procedure  in  amputation  at  this  articulation  will  be 
as  follows :  Commencing,  in  the  case  of  the  right  foot,  on  tlie  outei 
margin,  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  of  the  little  toe,  carry 
the  knife  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  the  line  of  a  curve,  with 
its  convexity  forwards,  and  terminate  this  incision  at  the  tarso-me- 
tatarsal  articulation  of  the  great  toe,  on  the  inner  side.  This  latter 
articulation  is,  in  adults,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  farther  for- 
wards than  the  corresponding  articulation  of  the  little  toe.  Prolong 
the  two  extremities  of  the  incision  toward  the  heel,  on  the  inner  and 
outer  margins  of  the  foot,  half  an  inch,  in  order  to  expose  the  artic- 
ulation more  fully.  This  is  especially  necessary  on  the  outer  side, 
so  that  the  '^  key  "  can  be  the  more  easily  found.  Place  the  knife 
upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot,  a  few  lines  posterior  to  the  tubercle 
on  the  proximal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  cut 
with  firm  pressure  the  tendons  of  the  peronei,  and  the  muscular  bundle 
which  forms  the  outer  margin  at  this  point  Now  the  "  key,"  namely, 
the  flat  dorsal  ligament,  which  connects  the  cuboid  with  the  last 
metatarsal  bone,  will  be  fully  exposed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  seen  and  recognized,  for  it  can  be  certainly  cut  by  carrying 
the  knife  from  this  point  obliquely  forwards,  over  the  top  of  ihe  foot,  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  which,  continued,  would  traverse  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  great  toe.  The  entrance  of  the  knife 
into  the  articulation  will  be  facilitated  by  bending  the  metatarsal 
bone  toward  the  sole.  From  this  point  the  knife  must  be  held  a 
little  less  obliquely  across  the  foot,  dividing  the  dorsal  ligament  binding 
the  cuboid  to  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone ;  and  if  the  end  of  the  foot  is 
flexed  quite  forcibly,  the  knife  will,  in  the  same  line,  enter  the  joint 
between  the  cuneiform  externum  and  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  The 
knife  will  here  be  arrested  by  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe,  as 
it  is  prolonged  backwards  between  the  external  and  internal  cuneiform 
bones,  like  a  tenon  in  its  mortice ;  its  edge  must  therefore  be  directed 
backwards  toward  the  heel,  and  carried  in  this  direction  two  or  three 
lines ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  knife  too  far,  lest 
it  should  enter  the  articulation  between  the  middle  and  external  cu- 
neiform bones.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  always  difficult, 
namely,  to  enter  the  joint  formed  by  the  second  metatarsal  bone  and 
the  cuneiform  medium,  which  is  indicated  faintly  by  two  very  slightly 
elevated  transverse  ridges,  covered  by  a  flat,  smooth,  shining  ligament ; 
between  these  ridges  the  ligament  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trans- 
verse white  line,  and  this  is  the  line  of  the  articulation,  into  which 
the  knife  must  be  made  to  enter.  Having  traversed  this  articula- 
tion, the  point  of  the  knife  must  be  thrust  deeply  between  the  inner 
(tibial)  side  of  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  outer  side  of  the  in 
temal  cuneiform  bone, — ^the  back  of  the  knife  being  toward  the  heel 
of  the  foot, — and  by  depressing  the  handle  the  blade  will  divide  not 
only  the  dorsal,  but  also  the  internal  interosseous  ligament  lying  veiy 
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deep  toward  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  which  is  in  reality  the  strongest 
ligament  connected  with  the  tarso-metatareal  articulation.  The  inter- 
nal cuneiform  bone  is  about  half  an  inch  longer  tlian  the  middle  cune- 
iform; consequently,  the  articulation  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone 
with  the  cuneiform  internum  is  about  half  an  inch  farther  forwards 
than  the  articulation  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  with  the  cu- 
neiform medium.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  find  without  delay  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  of  the  great 
toe,  which  he  will  recognize  also  by  the  sliglit  epiphyseal  elevation  at 
the  proximal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The  line  of  direction  of 
this  last  named  articulation  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  in  following 
it  to  the  tibial  side  of  the  foot  the  knife  will  incline  a  liltle  toward 
the  heel. 

It  only  remains  to  complete  the  section  of  the  interosseous  and  plantar 
ligaments,  and  to  construct  the  plantar  flap  from  the  tissues  upon  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  This  flap,  which  is  alone  to  cover  the  end  of  the 
stump,  must  include  nearly  all  the  integument  on  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  as  far  forward  as  the  interdigital  commissure  ;  or  at  least  to  within 
one  inch  of  this  commissure.  To  insure  also  a  proper  size  and  form  to 
the  flap,  it  ought  to  be  cut  from  the  surface,  and  not  from  within  out, 
as  has  been  generally  recommended. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  extend  the  description  of  this  amputa- 
tion, because  in  several  of  the  steps,  as  the  careful  student  will  observe, 
my  directions  differ  from  those  given  by  Lisfranc,  whose  method  has 
for  a  long  time  been  accepted  as  the  best  which  could  be  adopted.  It 
will  be  especially  noticed  that  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  the 
internal  interosseous  ligament,  which  Lisfranc  regarded  as  the  ''  key  " 
to  the  articulation ;  indeed  it  was  from  his  use  of  the  term  in  liiis 
connection  that  I  have  borrowed  it,  and  given  to  it  a  more  ex- 
tended application.  If  this  ligament  must  be  considered  the  key  to 
this  joint,  it  has  at  least  one  great  disadvantage.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  find. 

Amputation  at  the  Medlo-TaxBal  Artioulation — This  articu- 
lation is  formed  by  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  on  the  other.  Its  character  is  essentially 
enarthrodial,  and  its  motions,  although  limited,  are  quite  distinct  in 
all  directions ;  the  ligaments  which  immediately  embrace  the  articula- 
tions are,  therefore,  not  so  short  and  compact  as  those  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsal articulation,  and  the  joint  may  be  easily  entered  with  a 
knife  from  almost  any  point  except  perhaps  the  plantar  surface.  The 
principal  difficulty  which  the  surgeon  experiences  is  in  finding  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  articulation.  The  measurements  made  from  the  malleoli, 
and  from  other  points,  vary  so  much  in  different  subjects  as  to  be  wholly 
untrustworthy.  The  only  guide  which  under  nearly  all  circumstances 
can  be  relied  upon  is  the  inner  side  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  This  forms 
the  only  remarkable  prominence  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  below  the 
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ankle,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  anything  else,  especially  if  we 
place  the  finger  on  this  prominence  and  then  alternately  adduct  and 
abduct  the  foot.  We  shall  then  observe  that  the  only  point  of  mo- 
tion during  this  manipulation  is  just  above  this  prominence;  that 
is,  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus.      I  have 

Fig.  168. 
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never  found  a  subject  so  fat,  or  a  limb  so  infiltrated  with  inflam- 
matory cflfusions  that  the  point  of  motion  could  not  be  distinctly 
defined,  and  that  a  knife  could  not  be  entered  with  certainty  into  the 
joint. 

There  are  no  ligaments  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  between  the  astrag- 
alus and  the  scaphoid,  and  but  one  thin  feeble  ligament  above,  namely, 
the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid. 

Standing  erect,  tlie  weight  of  the  body  falls  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  consequently  the  foot  is  inclined 
to  be  pressed  or  "  splayed  "  outwards,  and  this  would  be  its  constant 
position,  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  muscles  whose  tendons  pass 
behind  the  malleolus  intemus,  and  for  certain  strong  ligaments.  These 
ligaments — for  the  muscles  do  not  interest  us  in  this  connection — are  the 
deep  and  superficial  layers  of  the  internal  lateral  or  deltoid,  belonging 
to  the  ankle-joint.  The  deep  layer  passes  from  the  apex  of  the  malleo- 
lus internus  directly  to  the  astragalus.  The  superficial  layer  arises  from 
the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  malleolus  intemus  near  its  lower  end, 
and  is  attached  in  a  fan  shape  to  the  astragalus  behind,  to  the  calcaneum 
below,  and  by  a  broad,  flat,  and  flnn  band  to  the  scaphoid  in  front. 
This  latter  fasciculus,  namely,  that  which  attaches  itself  to  the  scaphoid, 
is  the  key  to  the  joint. 

The  deltoid  ligament  is  probably  always  ruptured  in  outward  dis- 
locations of  the  foot ;  and  this  will  explain,  much  better  than  Dupuy- 
tren's  theory,  the  consequent  and  often  permanent  splaying  of  the  foot 
outwards.  It  is  often  strained  in  walking,  in  jumping,  in  dancing, 
etc.,  and  in  such  cases  the  scaphoid  seems  to  project  unusually,  or  it 
becomes  very  tender  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  developed 
in  its  periosteal  coverings  at  or  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  in* 
jured  ligament 
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First  step  ci  the  operation. — Seize  the  foot  with  the  left  hand — in  the 
case  of  the  left  foot—and  enter  the  bistoury  over  the  centre  of  the  ta- 
berosity,  or  most  projecting  point  of  the  scaphoid  bone  on  the  inner 
side,  and  carry  it  across  in  the  line  of  a  curve  with  its  convexity  for- 
wards, terminating  the  incision  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  foot  Dissect  up  the  dorsal  tegumentary  flap  a  short  distance 
«nd  divide  the  extensor  tendons,  etc.,  at  its  base.  Prolong  the  incision 
.)n  the  inside  of  the  foot  a  little  toward  the  heel,  so  as  to  uncover  com- 
pletely the  key  to  the  joint 

The  object  in  making  this  first  incision  below  the  articulation,  form- 
ing thus  a  short  flap  which  requires  afterward  to  be  dissected  up  to  the 
joint,  is  to  insure  a  sufficient  dorsal  tegumentary  covering ;  but  the  same 
end  may  be  attained,  whenever  the  skin  is  not  rendered  too  tense  by 
swelling,  by  another  and  much  more  expeditious  procedure.  Thus,  the 
foot  being  held  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  while  an  assistant  retracts 
forcibly  tlie  integument  above  the  line  of  incision,  the  knife  may  be 
entered  at  once  into  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation  on  the  inside  of 
the  foot,  and  from  thence  be  carried  directly  across  to  a  corresponding 
point  on  the  outside. 

Second. — Carry  the  knife  across  the  articulation,  while  the  foot  is 
forcibly  depressed,  dividing  the  deltoid,  the  dorsal,  and  the  interosseous 
ligaments.  This  latter  has  agam  been  called  the  "key  "  to  this  articu- 
lation, solely  perhaps  because  it  is  a  strong  and  somewhat  inaccessible 
ligament,  and  its  section  is  demanded  before  the  articulation  can  be 
freely  opened ;  but  it  is  never  divided  in  the  first  steps  of  the  incision 
into  the  joint,  and  it  cannot  be  considered  therefore  as  the  key  of  the 
joint  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term.  It  is  not  situat- 
ed at  the  gate  or  entrance  to  the  articulation. 

Having  traversed  the  astragalo-scaphoid  portion  of  the  articulation, 
if  the  foot  remains  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  the  knife  will  readily 
enter  and  pass  through  the  calcaneo-cuboid  portion  nearly  in  the  same 
line  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  carried ;  but  in  general  it  is  found 
most  convenient  to  depress  the  foot  in  order  to  open  the  joint  more 
freely ;  in  doing  so  the  calcaneum  is  made  to  project  a  little  forwards, 
and  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  be  inclined  forwards  and  carried  through 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  this  direction. 

The  plantar  fiap  must  be  very  long,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  has  sufficient  breadth  at  its  base.  In  order  to  secure  this  latter 
end,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  by  cutting  from  the  surface,  and  not 
from  within  out 

In  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  this  amputation,  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  modified  materially  the  original  plan  of  Chopart ;  it  has 
been  my  purpose  especially  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the 
most  important  point,  namely,  the  manner  of  entering  the  joint  I  do 
not  esteem  the  operation  very  highly,  and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  of. 
its  results  I  am  not  disposed  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  may  be  in  some 
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rery  rare  and  exceptional  cases.  I  may  say  indeed  that  it  is  about  the 
only  amputation  which  I  have  never  yet  made  upon  the  living  subject 
During  the  late  war  this  operation  was  made,  according  to  the  state 
ment  of  the  Surgeon-Gteneral,  46  times ;  and  there  are  several  cases  ir. 
the  Army  Medical  Museum  which  exhibit  the  drawing  up  of  the  heel, 
a  result  which  I  have  myself  observed  in  all  the  cases  which  have  coma 
under  my  notice. 

Amputation  at  the  Tibio-taxBal  Artioulation — ^Ankle-Joint.^ 
The  tibio-tarsal  articulation  is  ginglymoid,  and  admits  of  no  lateral 
motion ;  the  astragalus  being  compactly  wedged  between  the  two  mal- 
leoli. The  articulation  is  supported  and  its  luxation  prevented  by 
the  capsule,  the  tendons  and  muscles  which  pass  to  the  foot,  the  two 
malleoli  and  the  ligaments.  The  capsule  forms  the  most  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  this  support  The  muscles  and  tendons  have  their 
origins  and  attachments  too  remote  to  be  of  much  service  in  this 
regard ;  except  that  the  two  strong  tendons  passing  through  the 
groove  immediately  behind  the  malleolus  intemus,  when  in  action, 
contribute  materially  to  the  prevention  of  a  luxation  of  the  foot 
outwards.  The  two  malleoli  are  very  important  supports  to  the  joint, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  outer  malleolus.  There  is  no 
posterior  ligament  to  the  articulation ;  the  anterior  ligament  is  broad, 
long,  and  thin ;  while  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  composed 
of  three  rather  narrow  and  not  remarkably  strong  fasciculi.  Fi- 
nally, the  internal  lateral  ligament  (deltoid),  which  I  have  already 
described  particularly  in  connection  with  the  medio-tarsal  articulation, 
is  broad  and  strong,  and  constitutes  the  chief  support  of  this  articu- 
lation. 

The  deltoid  ligament  is,  therefore,  the  key  to  this,  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  medio-tarsal  articulation;  and  not  only  because  it  is  the 
strongest^  or  that  which  most  especially  retains  the  bones  in  place,  but 
also  because,  owing  to  the  relative  shortness  of  the  malleolus  intemus, 
it  is  more  accessible  than  the  external  lateral  ligament;  moreover, 
being  composed  at  its  origin  of  one  continuous  bundle  of  fibres,  while 
the  external  ligament  originates  at  three  distinct  points  of  the  mal- 
leolus, it  can  be  more  easily  divided.  It  has  an  advantage  over  the 
external  ligament,  also,  in  the  fact  that  the  malleolus  intemus  being 
shorter,  a  section  of  the  intemal  ligament,  near  its  origin,  enables  the 
surgeon  to  carry  the  knife  more  easily  to  the  top  of  the  astragalus,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  disarticulation. 

The  following  is  the  method  which  I  have  preferred  in  this  amputa- 
tion:— 

First. — The  foot  being  held  in  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  the 
point  of  the  bistoury  is  introduced  half  an  inch  below  the  centre 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  malleolus  intemus — in  the  case  of  the  left  foot 
— and  from  thence  it  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  foot,  in  the  line 
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of  a  curve  ImWng  a  slight  convexity  downwards,  to  the  anterior  mai^n 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  malleohis  externne.     The  object  in  commencing 

this  incision  half  an  inch  below  tiie  mal* 
leohis  intern UB  is  to  preserve  theRvnimetry 
of  the  tmnsverse  incipion ;  and  liy  temii* 
nating  the  incision^  also,  a  little  further 
forwards,  to  &ecui'e  eo  mlich  additional 
width  to  the  base  of  the  po6terior  or  plan- 
tar flap.  Upon  the  inner  side  I  prefer  to 
carry  the  incision  farther  back,  that  I  may 
exi>c)8e  the  deltoid  ligament  nioi-e  freely 
to  the  knife.  The  knife,  while  traversing 
the  top  of  the  foot,  may  be  pressed  with 
sufficient  firmness  to  divide  the  tendons  and  all  the  tissues  down  to  the 
bone,  incUiding  tlie  anterior  ligament  and  the  capsulop 

Second. — The  leg  being  elevated  and  the  foot  flexed  to  a  right 
angle  witli  the  leg,  the  bistonry  naay  he  placed  firmly  upon  the  jwint 
where  the  first  incision  commeoced,  and  from  thence  be  carried  across 
the  bottom  of  the  ftxit,  cutting  to  the  bone  and  terminating  where  the 
fii'fit  inciBiou  ended  uj^K^n  the  outside.  The  Iine«  of  this  second  in- 
cision ought  not  to  fall  vertically  from  the  malleoli,  that  is,  not  at 
H  right  angle  with  the  sole  of  the  fo<3t,  as  this  would  give  a  re- 
dundancy of  flap ;  it  would  also  increase  the  danger  of  eloughing, 
and  i-ender  the  detachment  of  the  flap  from  the  calcanenm  more 
difticult.  It  is  better  to  cairy  the  lines  of  incision  hxmi  tlie  two  mal- 
leoli a  little  backwards,  so  that  the  knife  will  cross  tlie  bottom  of  the 
foot  about  one  inch  and  a  half  farther  back ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  an 
niuisnally  long  heel  it  will  be  pi*<jper  to  carry  the  incision  backwards 
two  inches. 

Third. — Expose  the  end  of  the  malleolus  internus  fully,  and  intro- 
duce a  strong,  sharp  bistoury  half  an  inch  below  the  malleolus,  with  the 

edge  directed  outwards  toward  the  as* 
tragaluB,  and  a  little  inclined  upwards 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  project  its  point  so 
far  as  to  wound  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  and  then,  while  the  foot  is 
forcibly  abducted,  cut  firmly,  and 
with  a  slight  sawing  motion.  This 
will  sever  the  deltoid  ligament  and 
open  tlie  joint  freely, 

Fourth.^ — The    practice    has    been 

hithertOj  in  pursuance,  I  think,  of  tlie 

advice  of  Mr.  Syme,  to  separate  tlie 

lower  flap  from  the  calcancmn  by  dii^ 

Tib!(>tim»i  AmpntAiton.  scctiug  6x>m  the  bottom  of  the  footj 
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a  method  of  procedure  which  I  have  found  tedious  and  diflScult  I 
prefer  very  much  to  make  this  dissection  from  above.  Putting  the 
foot  again  into  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  the  knife  will  divide 
the  external  lateral  ligaments,  and  by  forcing  the  foot  down  the  joint 
will  be  easily  entered,  and  the  dissection  continued  backwards  over 
the  top  of  tlie  calcaneum  toward  the  tendo-Achillis.  The  operator 
will  find  it  necessary  to  discontinue  occasionally  the  backward  dis- 
section, and  to  loosen,  altei-nately  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the 
attachments  of  the  integuments  to  the  sides  of  the  calcaneum,  using 
great  care  now  that  by  keeping  close  to  the  bone  behind  the  mal- 
leolus internus,  he  does  not  wound  the  posterior  tibial  artery  before 
it  has  given  off  the  internal  calcanean  branches  which  supply  the 
integument  and  cellulo- adipose  tissue  composing  the  posterior  flap.  Di- 
vision of  the  i)08terior  tibial  at  a  point  lower  than  this  does  not,  as 
it  has  been  affirmed  to  do,  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  flap,  inasmuch 
as  it  receives  no  arterial  supply  from  a  lower  source.  Caution  must 
also  be  used  in  dissecting  backwards,  over  the  top  of  the  heel-bone, 
— especially  where  the  tendo-Achillis  is  attached — to  hug  the  bone 
closely,  and  thus  to  avoid  all  danger  of  opening  through  the  in- 
tegument. 

Fifth. — Expose  the  two  malleoli  thoroughly,  and  saw  them  off  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  using  great  care 
again  not  to  wound  with  the  saw  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  useful,  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  lower  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  unless  it  is  diseased. 

If,  after  securing  the  arteries,  any  of  the  tendons  are  found  project- 
ing very  much,  or  if  they  have  been  lacerated,  cut  them  off  close  to 
the  point  where  they  emerge  from  their  sheaths ;  but  do  not,  for  this 
purpose,  draw  them  down  forcibly,  since  in  retracting,  their  divided 
ends  will  be  carried  up,  and  the  danger  of  suppurative  inflammation 
in  the  synovial  canals  will  be  thereby  increased. 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  establish  an  opening  through  the  flap 
to  secure  drainage;  but  if  this  were  deemed  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
made  on  the  back  of  the  flap,  just  opposite  the  point  where  the  tendo- 
Achillis  was  attached,  and  where  the  tegumentary  covering  is  the  thin- 
nest. A  small  vertical  slit  at  this  point  might  be  harmless.  An  open- 
ing through  the  thick  integument  of  the  middle  of  the  flap  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  depending  for  drainage  when  the  patient  lies  in  bed,  and  leaves 
a  sensitive  cicatrix  in  parts  which  are  destined  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  to  add  in  this  connection  that  in  all  amputa- 
tions of  the  leg  at  a  point  below  its  upper  third,  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tourniquet,  I  have  been  able  to  diminish  the  loss  of  blood 
by  applying  this  instrument  to  the  popliteal  artery  rather  than  to  the 
femoral.  My  practice  is  to  construct  a  pad  composed  of  a  cotton  roller 
folded  upon  itself,  so  that  it  shall  be  three  inches  wide  by  four  inches 
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in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thicknefis.  This  is  placed 
lengthwise  in  the  upper  half  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  strap  is 
buckled  over  the  pad  and  acrotss  the  thigh,  just  above  the  })atella«  The 
frame  of  the  tourniquet  should  be  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  underlaid 
with  a  few  folds  of  bandage  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  skin.  This  will 
secure  the  artery  perfectly,  and  leave  the  motion  of  the  leg  imembar 
rassed. 

Remilts. — ^Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  in  the  paper  contributed  to  the  me 
moirs  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  already  referred  to,  concludes 
that  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  is  50  per  cent  less  fatal  than  ampu- 
tation through  the  leg  in  its  lower  third,  and  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  as  fatal  as  all  other  amputations  of  the  leg  and  foot ;  that  they 
are  three  per  cent,  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  flap, 
and  other  conditions  demanding  re-amputation ;  that  the  stumps  are  far 
more  serviceable  for  unassisted  locomotion;  and  that  they  give  a  better 
support  to  artificial  limbs. 

PirogoflT's  Osteoplastio  Operatioii. — Pirogoff  proposed  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  limb  by  saving  a  portion  of  tlie  calcaneum.  He 
claimed,  also,  for  his  operation,  that  it  possessed  an  advantage  over  the 
tibio-tarsal  operation  of  Syme,  in  that  there  was  less  danger  of  the  loss 
of  the  flap  by  sloughing.    His  method  is  as  follows : — 

An  incision  is  commenced  close  in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus,  and 
carried  down  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  then  across  and  upward  to  the 

opposite    malleolus.       This     incision, 
^-  iw-  which  extends  everywhere  to  the  bone, 

is  not  vertical,  but  is  so  inclined  as 
that  it  shall  cross  the  sole  of  the  foot 
at  least  one  inch  in  advance  of  the 
malleoli.  A  second  incision  unites  its 
two  extremities  with  the  first  across  the 
top  of  the  foot,  as  in  Syme's  amputa- 
tion. The  joint  being  opened  in  front. 
Line  of  Section  of  the  Bone.  accordiug  to  the  mcthod  already  de- 

scribed in  the  tibio-tarsal  amputation, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  calcaneum  is  exposed,  when  the  saw  is  applied 
obliquely  to  the  calcaneum  in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis,  and  the  bone  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  section  shall 
correspond  to  the  incision  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  malleoli, 
with  a  thin  section  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  tibia,  are  then  removed,  the 
flap  containing  the  section  of  bone  brought  up,  and  united  by  sutures 
and  straps. 

Results. — ^Necrosis  of  the  divided  calcaneum  is  an  occasional,  yet 
rare,  result  of  this  operation.  The  stump  is  usually  firm  and  tolerant 
of  pressure ;  and,  as  in  Syme's  operation,  the  patients  are  often  able  to 
walk,  and  even  run  and  leap,  without  the  aid  of  an  artificial  foot.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  base  of  support  is  too  low  in 
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Pirogoff'B  operation  to  allow  of  the  proper  adaptation  of  an  artificial 
foot    In  the  accompanying  wood-cnt  is  Been  the  appearance  of  the 


ng.  ivr. 


Pfaogoffi  Operatiaii* 


Btnmp  after  a  Pirogoff  amputation,  the  operation  having  been  made  by 
Dr.  Leale,  then  Acting  ABsiBtant-Snigeon  U.  S.  A. 


lti.UB. 


M 
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Amputations  of  the  Leg. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg  in  Continuity. — In  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  the  circular  amputation  ought,  in  general,  to  have  the  preference. 
In  making  this  operation,  whether  tlirough  the  leg  or  tliigli,  I  have  of 
late  practised  the  following  method : — 

The  knife,  instead  of  making  the  complete  circuit  of  the  limb  in  a 
line  at  a  right  angle  to  its  axis,  is  carried  upwards  upon  the  ^wsterior 
aspect  through  a  short  curve  of  one,  two,  or  more  inches ;  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  circular  incision  tenninating  in  the  same  manner,  and 
at  the  same  point.  The  advantages  of  tliis  method  are,  the  greater  ease 
with  which  the  skin  is  rolled  back,  rendering  tlie  operation  admissible 
•even  in  those  iX)rtions  of  the  limb  which  are  conical,  and  tlie  free  open- 
ing which  is  left  in  the  most  depending  part  of  the  stump  for  the  passage 
of  the  ligatures  and  the  evacuation  of  blood  and  pus.  The  integuments 
being  brought  together  also  from  side  to  side,  a  fold  is  formed  anteriorly 
which  obviates  in  a  great  measure  the  danger  of  a  protrusion  of  the 
spine  of  the  tibia. 

Pig.  169. 


AutUoT^R  Lines  of  Indidon  for  Ciicnlar  Amputation  of  Log  or  Thigh. 

In  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  leg  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  we  adopt  the  flap  or  circular  metliod.  The  flap 
operation  is  made  as  follows.  The  limb  being  elevated  a  few  moments 
before  tightening  the  tourniquet,  in  order  to  drain  it  of  its  blood  as 
completely  as  possible,  the  surgeon  with  a  common  scalpel  makes  a 


Fig.  160. 


Flap  Ampntation  of  Leg. 


\ 


short  anterior  flap,  with  its  convexity  directed  downwards,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  outer  and  posterior  margin  of  the  fibula  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  inner  and  posterior  margin  of  the  tibia  on  the  other.     This  flap, 
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entirely  tegiimentary,  and  no.  more  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  is  immediately  raised  by  moderate  traction  and  a  few  strokes 
of  the  knife.  The  second  and  principal  flap  is  then  made  with  an  am- 
putating knife,  by  transfixing  the  leg  close  under  the  bones,  the  jx^ints 
of  cutmnce  and  of  exit  corres].K)nding  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  first 
incision ;  and  from  thence  the  knife  is  made  to  descend  obliquely  to  the 
surface,  or  with  a  gentle  curve,  fonning  a  flap  of  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  limb. 
In  dividing  the  bones  in  this,  as  in  all  other  amputations  of  the  leg,  the 
saw  should  l)e  so  applied  as  to  sever  the  fibula  first,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  divide  the  fibula  at  a  point  at  least  as  high  as  that  at  which 
the  tibia  is  divided.  In  order  to  prevent  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
bone,  it  is  advisable,  generally,  to  remove  with  the  boue-cutter  the 
sharp  point  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Fig.  161. 


Flap  Ampntation  of  the  Leg. 

Amputation  at  the  Femoro-tibial  Artioulation— Knee-joint.^ 

The  great  size  of  this  ginglymoid  articulation,  its  latitude  of  motion, 
its  hick  of  either  bony  or  muscular  support  in  the  direction  of  its 
circumference,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  destined  to  sustain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  demand  stronger  ligaments  and  a  more 
conii)licated  arrangement  of  their  fasciculi  than  are  required  in  any 
other  ai-ticulation.  Nevertheless,  the  thinness  of  its  exterior  coverings, 
and  the  large  size  of  its  various  anatomical  parti?,  render  it  easy  to  deter- 
mine tlie  |>osition  of  its  articular  surfaces,  and  to  accomplish  its  disarti- 
culati(.)n  ^\ntli  the  knife. 

There  exists,  therefoi-e,  no  special  necessity  for  determining  what 
ought  tf»  be  regarded  as  tlie  key  to  this  joint ;  since  the  most  inexperi- 
enced surgeon  would  scarcely  fail,  whatever  mcnle  of  approach  he 
might  adopt.  It  is  ratlier,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  complete 
this  series  of  observations,  and  because  I  have  some  useful  suggestions 
to  offer  in  relation  to  the  details  of  the  operation,  that  I  make  any 
allusion  to  the  anatomy  of  tlie  joint. 
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The  poBterior  ligament  is  composed  of  broad,  firm,  and  docnfisau. 
fasciculi,  which  embrace  the  back  of  the  joint  closely.  The  anterioi 
ligament  is  the  ligamentom  patellse,  broad  and  strong,  but  resting 
loosely  over  the  articulation,  except  when  under  the  control  of  the 
quadriceps  femoris;  ita  division  does  not,  therefore,  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  joint  surfaces  except  as  it  opens  the  way  to  other 
ligaments.  The  external  lateral  ligament  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
fasciculi,  both  of  which,  arising  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur, 
back  of  the  centre  of  the  joint,  are  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  fibula; 
being  attached  to,  and  re-enforcing  the  capsule.  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  is  composed  of  a  single  strong  fasciculus,  and  is  plac^  also 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  face  of  the  knee ;  arising  from 
the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  femur  and  being  inserted  into  the 
inner  tuberosity  and  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  The  cap- 
sular ligament  is  thin  but  strong,  being  reinforced  by  fibrous  bands 
from  the  fascia  lata  and  from  the  vasti ;  but  especially  on  the  inner 
side  does  it  receive  increased  support  from  these  sources,  insomuch 
that  these  broad  and  expanded  fasciculi  have  been  denominated  the 
ligamentum  accessoriua.  It  will  be  observed  now  that  a  section  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  alone  will  not  open  the  joint,  nor  will 
a  section  of  the  accessory  ligament  and  capsule  alone  open  the  joint ; 
but  a  section  of  both,  including,  of  course,  the  capsule,  will  open  it 
freely.  In  these  conjoined  ligaments,  then,  we  find  the  key  of  the 
articulation. 

The  crucial  ligaments,  anterior  and  posterior,  are  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  articulation,  back  of  the  centre,  and  are  not  reached 
until  the  disarticulation  is  more  than  half  completed. 

First  Step  of  the  Operation. — The  leg  being  flexed  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  thigh,  make  an  oval  tegumentary  incision  around  the  upper 
portion  of  the  leg  in  accordance  with  the  following  rule: — Lay  the 
upper  face  of  the  knife — single-edged  amputating  knife,  with  a  six  or 
seven  inch  blade — flat  against  the  lower  surface  of  both  hamstrings, 
with  its  edge  directed  toward  the  back  of  the  leg;  and  from  this 
point  proceed  obliquely  forwards,  crossing  the  front  of  the  leg  about 
four  inches  below  the  patella,  that  is,  about  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  terminate  the  incision  at  the  point  of  begiiming  be- 
hind the  knee.  In  case  of  a  large  limb  it  may  be  necessarj'  to  drop 
the  line  of  incision  one  or  even  two  inches  lower  in  the  front,  so  as  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  anterior  flap. 

Second. — Dissect  up  the  integuments,  including  all  the  fat  and 
areolar  tissue,  and,  in  thin  patients,  including  even  the  sub-tegumen- 
tary  fascia;  expose  the  lower  margin  of  the  patella,  and  divide  the 
ligamentum  patellae  as  near  the  patella  as  possible.  Having  entered 
tlie  joint,  carry  the  knife  inwards,  dividing  in  one  continuous  incision  tlie 
capsule  with  its  accessory  ligament,  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  and 
the  internal  hamstrings.    Then  divide  in  the  same  manner  the  outer 
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half  of  the  capsale,  the  external  lateral  ligaments,  and  the  onter 
hamstrings.  The  interarticular  cartilages  must  remain  attached  to  the 
tibia. 

Third. — Direct  the  assistant  to  flex  the  leg  npon  the  thigh  as  far 
as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  crucial  ligaments ;  divide  these 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  cut  slightly  the  posterior  ligaments. 

Fom'th. — Direct  the  assistant  to  place  one  hand  behind  the  knee  and 
U>  draw  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  forwards  so  as  to  open  the  joint  pos- 
teriorly. Introduce  the  blade  of  the  knife  behind  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
with  its  edge  directed  do^vnwa^ds  in  the  plane  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  tibia; 
carry  it  in  this  direction  two  inches,  then  turn  the  edge  directly  back- 
wards  toward  the  back  of  the  leg  and  cut  out. 

If  the  knife  is  made  to  pass  directly  through  the  soft  parts,  posterior- 
ly, in  the  direction  of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  popliteal  artery  will  be 
so  drawn  up  and  concealed  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  seize  it.  Moreover,  the  directions  which  I  have 
given  for  making  the  first  incision,  and  which  are  necessary  to  insure 
a  sufficient  covering,  imply  the  existence  of  a  short  posterior  flap; 
the  commencement  of  the  oval  incision,  on  tixe  back  of  the  leg, 
below  the  hamstrings,  being  at  least  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the 
tibia. 

The  question  whether  the  patella  should  be  removed  in  this  amputa- 
tion has  been  much  discussed.  Tlie  advantage  of  not  removing  the 
patella  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  quadriceps  acts  with  more 
jiower  when  it  is  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of 
being  retained,  the  anterior  flap  must  be  from  one  to  two  inches 
longer ;  and  this  is  rendered  necessary  for  two  reasons :  firat,  because  of 
the  additional  surface  requii'ed  to  be  covered;  and  second,  because  the 
quadriceps  retains  its  full  power  to  act  upon  the  tegumentary  flap  and 
tu  displace  it  upwards. 

If  the  patient  is  in  good  health,  and  the  integuments  which  are  to 
compose  the  flap  are  thick,  vascular,  and  in  no  way  injured  or  diseased, 
and  if  the  end  of  tlie  femur  is  not  very  large,  it  may  be  proper  to 
leave  the  patella  in  place;  but  if  opposite  conditions  obtain,  or  if, 
the  flaps  having  been  formed,  it  is  found  that  they  do  not  close  easily 
and  without  force  over  the  end  of  the  femur,  then  the  patella  should 
be  removed.  In  cutting  away  the  patella  the  surgeon  needs  to  exercise 
some  care  to  keep  close  to  the  bone,  and  not  to  remove  or  wound  any 
porti(>n  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  excise  the 
cartilage  of  incrustation,  since,  after  exposure,  it  undergoes  rapidly 
certain  pathological  changes ;  and  flaps  unite  to  exposed  articular  sur- 
faces almost  as  speedily  as  union  is  known  to  occur  in  other  wounds. 
It  only  remains  to  tie  the  popliteal  artery,  and  to  close  the  woimd 
by  laying  the  long  anterior  flap  over  the  end  of  the  stump  and  Be3uring 
it  in  i^lace. 


sr-t 
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It  >W1J  be  <>hser\ed  that  I  have  described  very  nearly^  in  bo  far  ^Tn? 
forni  of  the  tti*st  iucbiuii  is  coiicemud,  tlie  oval  <»|)€ratinn  of  Baudeiij*; 
but  I  have  moditied  all  the  incisions  in  several  p<dnt^ ;  and  I  liave  abo 
attempted  to  render  its  deacription  more  precisie  than  has  been  done  in 
any  «if  the  ti^eatises  whicJi  prufess  to  describe  Baudens-  method,  with- 
out whi<ili  pi^etsisjou  the  resulta  are  likely  to  be  very  unfortunate,  or  at 
least  unsatisfactory. 

Resists. — ^Dr.  Briuton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  collected  the  histories  of 
164  cases  of  knee-joint  amputations,  in  111  of  which  recovery  tOQk 
place  and  53  died,  a  mortality  of  32^  per  cent  Of  211  cane?  recorded  in 
the  uQice  of  the  Surgeon-Geneml  U,  S.  A.,  106  died,  a  fraction  over 
onedialt  Dr*  Markoej  of  this  city,  found  in  a  record  of  49  cases,  17 
deathft,  giving  a  rate  of  mortality  of  37  i>er  cent.  A»  n&ual,  the 
i*eport8  <»f  cases  in  civil  pmctice  give  a  much  lower  rate  of  mortality 
than  the  cases  drawn  from  military  records ;  in  part,  because  the 
circunistanties*  are  mure  favorable,  but  ako  in  |»art  because  in  civil 
practice  unsuccetisf  iJ  cases  are  much  less  likely  to  find  a  record. 
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Amputatloni  of  the  Thigli. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh  in  Continuity* — Most  operators  have 
preferred  the  tlap  method  in  amputations  «»f  the  thigh  in  continnity, 

There  are,  however,  many  eaaes  present- 
ed  in  which  the  circular  incisions  possciss 
an  advantage.  When  the  limb  is  very 
large,  eitlier  in  c-onsequence  of  unusual 
museukr  d*nelo[>ment,  frtxu  an  abund- 
ance of  adipose  tissue,  or  from  serous  in- 
filtmtions,  the  pendulous  niasses  fonued 
l>y  the  flap  methr>d  often  give  rise  to  ex- 
cessive suppuration  and  pyteuiia;  but  in 
thiglis  of  modemte  or  average  size  the 
ila](s  generally  du  well. 

When  the  flaj*  method  is  chosen,  la- 
teral flaps  are  to  he  preferretl  in  the 
^  lower  third  of  the  femur,  on  acctHUit  of 
the  insufficiency  of  nmseular  tissue  upon 
the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the 
limb  ;  but  in  the  upper  and  middle  thii'ds 
anterior  and  posterior  flaps  furnish  the 
best  results,  for  the  reason  that  when 
lateral  flaps  are  made  in  these  regions 

Ampuuttonof  Tbtjfh  In  Lower  Third.       ^^^"^  ^^*'"*^^  ^^  H^^  ^  pmtrudo  at  the  uppcr 

angle  of  tlie  wound^  and  cause  serious 
trouble*  In  amputations  made  through  the  upj^er  third  oi  the  limb, 
the  femoral  artery  must  he  controlled  by  pressure  made  with  tliQ 
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thii  mb ;  one  hand  of  the  assistant  grasping  the  ti-ochanter,  while  the 
thumb  rests  upon  tlie  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  pubes,  re-enforced  by 
pi-esBure  made  with  the  thumb  of  the  opposite  hand.  In  amputations 
of  the  middle  or  lower  thirds,  the  tom-niquet  will  be  applied  to  the 
femoi-al  artery  in  Scarpa's  space. 

The  double  antero-posterior  flap  is  most  rapidly  and  conveniently  made 
as  follows : — The  uniscles  and  integument  being  lifted  from  the  bone 
with  the  left  hand,  the  heel  of  a  long,  straight,  single-edged  amputating 
knife  is  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  while  it  is  drawn  from 
the  heel  to  the  point,  an  oval  flap  is  made  extending  to  the  bone,  and 
in  length  a  little  less  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  limb.  The  point 
of  tlie  knife,  then,  without  leaving  the  limb,  is  entered  below  the  bone, 
and,  being  thrust  to  the  opposite  side,  is  carried  downwards  and  toward 
tlie  surface,  forming  a  flap  in  length  something  more  than  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  limb.  The  flaps  being  reversed,  the  muscles  are 
detached  thoroughly  from  the  femiu",  and  its  section  accomplished  by 
the  saw.  When  the  arteries  are  secm'ed  and  the  woimd  closed,  the 
stump  should  be  laid  upon  a  soft  and  slightly  elevated  inclined  plane, 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  upon  the  front  and  inner  j)ortions  of  the  limb. 

Amputation  at  the  Coxo-femoral  Articulation — Hip-joint. — 
The  coxo-femoral  articulation  is  enarthrodial,  but  its  range  of  motion  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  shoulder-joint,  owing  to  tlie  greater 
depth  of  its  socket,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  capsular  ligament,  especially 
in  front,  has  less  relative  length  or  redundancy.  In  fact,  while  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  retained  in  position  chiefly  by  the  surrounding 
muscles  with  their  tendons,  the  head  of  tlie  femur  is  retained  in  place 
almost  exclusively  by  the  elevated  margins  of  the  acetabulum  and  by 
its  ligaments,  to  which  may  be  added,  as  in  other  articulations,  the  force 
of  atmc>6pheric  pressure. 

The  round  ligament  has  no  power  to  retain  the  femur  in  position,  or 
to  limit  its  motions,  except  in  extreme  abduction  or  adduction.  The 
caj  sular  ligament  extending  from  the  acetabular  margins  to  the  inter- 
trochanteric lines  is  thick  and  strong,  especially  above  and  in  front. 
The  ilio-femoral  is  also  a  remarkably  strong  band  of  fibres  arising  from 
the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  which,  as  it  de- 
scends obliquely  forwards  and  downwards  across  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  attac^hes  itself  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament^ 
and  finally  to  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line  near  the  trochanter 
minor.  It  is,  therefore,  an  accessory  ligament  to  the  capsular,  designed 
to  rebiforce  its  anterior  and  inner  wall. 

If  the  anterior  and  internal  portion  of  the  capsule  be  cut,  together 
with  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  the  thigh  be  forcibly  abducted  and 
thrown  backwards,  a  dislocation  is  effected  with  great  ease.  This 
portion  of  the  capsule,  witli  the  ligament  above  named,  constitute^ 
dierefore,  the  key  to  the  joint. 

Single  AfUero-internaZ  Flap  Method. — A  majority  of  practical  sur* 
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geous  have,  I  think,  given  the  [ireferenee  to  some  fonn  of  the  flap 
aiuputatiuii.  It  is  preferred  by  Liiugenbeck,  Guerin,  Malc^aiguo;  ajid 
diii*iug  the  lat€  war  most  of  our  gurgeoius  adopted  tliis  method  in  gouie 
uf  it6  iJR>diticfttioiJ8.  Few  Bia-geonSj  however,  have  ever  made  a  suf- 
fieieiit  number  of  hip-joint  amputations  upon  the  living  subject,  toliav© 
determined  in  this  manner  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  modes 
which  have  been  recomnieiided.  In  tJie  single  amputation  at  the  liip* 
joint  uixtn  tlie  living  Bubject  which  I  have  had  occaeion  to  make,  for 
special  reasons  a  different  method  was  ch(»6en»  Our  appreciation  of 
the  different  prrx^edures  must,  therefore,  be  founded  upou  experiments 
made  upon  the  cadaver;  oi  thifi  source  of  inforujatiou  I  have  availed 
myself;  and,  after  having  practised  all  the  plans  recommended  many 
times,  I  have  fully  adopted  the  followmg  mc»dification  of  the  anterior 
flap  oj3eration ; — 

f'irst. — Supposing  it  to  be  the  right  liinl>  which  is  to  be  amputated, 
the  patient  is  placed  upon  his  back,  with  the  right  natis  resting  over  the 

lower  end  of  the  table,  on  the  side 
Fig,  108.  corresponding  to  the  right  side  of  the 

patient. 

The  thigh  is  then  slightly  elevated 
(flexed),  addueted  moderately,  and 
slightly  rtjtated  inward — this  [xHsi- 
tion  having  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  head  of  the  femur  less  pmmi- 
nent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  carry- 
ing thii  femoral  vessels  and  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  more  forwards, 
so  tliat  the  iK>int  of  the  knife  can 
pass  Kaffly  lietwcen  the  head  of  tlie 
tone  and  the  vessels. 

A  touniiquet  being  applied  to 
the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  femo- 
ral artery  being  compressed  l)y  an 
assistant  as  it  passes  over  the  brim 
of  the  |)e!v)s,  the  operator,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  struight,  single- 
edged  amputating  knife,  having  a 
twelve  or  fourteen  inch  blade,  intro 
duces  its  point  just  a1)ove,  and  one  inch  in  front  of  tlie  trochanter 
major,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  dii*ected  downwards,  in  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb.  From  this  point  the  knife  is  made  to  fienetrate 
transversely,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards,  so  as  to  strike  the 
head  of  the  femur  in  its  upper  half  and  near  the  upper  margin  of  the 
acetabulum.  By  inclining  the  point  also,  as  directed,  a  little  back- 
wards, the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  struck  rather  uptm  its  outer  aspect, 
and  not  ujKni  its  most  prominent  and  anterior  asj>ect.     The  point  of 
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the  knife  having  entered  the  capBule,  and  penetrated  slightly  the  head 
of  the  f emur,  will  be  aiTested ;  the  handle  of  the  knife  being  carried 
toward  the  head  of  the  patient,  the  point  will  descend  over  the  head 
of  the  femur  to  the  neck,  cutting  the  capsule  as  it  descends ;  thrusting 
the  point  across  the  limb,  it  will  penetrate  in  &ont  of  the  nec^ 
under  tlie  anterior  portion  of  its  capsule.  Then  elevating  the  handle 
in  the  direction  forwards,  as  much  as  the  skin  and  fascia  lata  will  per- 
mit, and  at  the  same  time  inclining  the  handle  toward  the  head  of  the 
]mtieut,  the  point,  under  steady  pressure,  will  continue  to  descend  under 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  psoas  mag- 
iius  and  iliacus  intemus,  and  finally*  emerge  well  back  and  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

With  a  sawing  motion  the  surgeon  enlarges  the  incision  downwards 
along  the  front  of  the  trochanter  major  and  neck,  until  sufficient  space 
is  made  to  allow  a  second  assistant  to  introduce  the  four  fingers  of  each 
Iiand  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  wounds,  and  to  seize  the  femoral 
vessels  between  his  thumbs  and  fingers.  The  first  assistant,  pressing 
upon  the  vessels  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  must  not  withdraw  his 
})rcs8ure  until  the  second  assistant  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  has 
them  in  his  grasp. 

The  surgeon  Uien  rapidly  completes  the  section  of  the  anterior  flap, 


Fig.  161 


CompreMlon  of  the  FtenonJ  Artery  In  13i«  Fli|w 


raising  the  edge  of  his  knife  a  little  to  overcome  the  elevation  of  the 
trochanter  minor,  and  carrying  it  down  dose  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
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far  enough  to  make  a  flap  of  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  U-ngth^ — raor 
or  less,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  limb — ^and  finally  bringing  the 
edge  of  the  knife  to  the  snrface  obliquely. 

Second. — An  assistant,  grasping  the  knee  and  leg,  rotates  the  thigh 
outwards,  while  he  forcibly  abducts  and  carries  it  backwai'ds  over  the 
*K)mer  of  the  table  and  toward  the  floor. 

If,  in  the  fii'st  step  of  the  operation,  the  point  of  the  kniie  has  struck" 
skilfully  the  capsule  covering  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  disaiticulation 
nmy  be  accomplished  by  the  manceuvre  just  described.  In  otlier  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  apply  the  knife  to  the  capsule, 
and  for  this  piu^xise  a  lai-ge  scalpel  is  the  most  convenient^ — dividing 
the  capsule  first  transversely  over  the  most  projecting  portion  of  the 
head,  and  then  longitudinally  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck ; 
extei*dhig  this  last  incision  well  down  upon  the  neck.  The  round 
ligament,  if  not  already  torn,  is  then  to  be  cut 

Third. — The  disarticulation  being  effected,  the  centre  of  the  ampu- 
tating knife  is  to  be  passed  above  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  section 
of  the  parts  posterior  to  the  articulation  completed  by  a  sawing  motion, 
the  knife  being  made  to  emerge  below  in  the  gluteal  fold. 

The  arteries  having  been  tied,  the  large  anterior  flap  is  permitted  to 
fall  back,  and  is  made  fast  with  sutures  and  adhesive  strips;  the  whole 
being  secured  by  a  roller. 

Hemarks, — If  time  is  no  element  of  consideration,  no  doubt  the 
operation  might  be  made  with  some  less  chance  of  hiemon-hage  by 
securing  the  femoral  artery,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  before  com- 
mencing the  amputation,  as  has  been  recommended  by  Valentine  iTott, 
Delpech,  Blandin,  and  otheiis.  Larrey  advised  to  tie  both  the  artery 
and  vein ;  as  a  substitute  for  which  procedure  it  might  be  pi^itper  to 
apply  to  one  or  botli  of  these  vessels  a  ligature  of  reserve,  which  coidd 
be  removed  when  the  operation  was  completed. 

The  instructions  given  by  Fergusson  and  others,  to  introduce  the 
point  of  the  knife  "about  midway  between  the  trochanter  major  and 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  keeping  it  rather 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,"  and  then  ^'run  it  across,''  is  unsafe. 
The  point  of  the  knife  is  in  danger  of  passing  above  the  head  of  the 
femur,  and  even  of  penetrating  the  belly  and  wounding  the  iliac  artery 
and  vein;  and  especially  if  we  add  to  this  error  m  introducing  the  knife 
the  instructions  given  by  Guerin,  to  carry  the  point  of  the  knife  a  little 
upwards.  This  accident  has  actually  happened  with  nio  in  making  the 
amputation  upon  the  cadaver  aecording  to  the  rule  given  by  Gueria 
It  will  be  seeti,  therefore,  that  I  have  modified  this  step  of  the  operation. 
Certainly  it  may  be  awkward  to  dislocate  if  the  operator  strikes  tlie 
capside  too  low,  but  of  the  two  evils  this  is  much  the  least. 

In  the  final  incision,  if  we  cut  from  without,  that  is,  from  tlie  surface, 
holding  the  point  of  the  knife,  at  fij*st,  directed  perpendicularly  up* 
wards  between  the  thighs,  it  will  be  found  very  mcouvenient  to  bring 
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it  dcjwnwards  and  outwards  bo  as  to  sweep  well  around  the  thigh,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  opposite  thigh ;  and  the  operator  will 
be  obliged,  generally,  to  apply  the  knife  two  or  three  times  to  complete 
the  section.  All  of  this  embarrassment  is  avoided  when  this  incision 
is  commenced,  as  I  have  directed,  from  above  the  dislocated  bone ;  but 
greater  care  has  now  to  be  exercised,  in  completing  the  section,  that 
the  knife  falls  exactly  into  the  gluteal  fold,  and  neither  above  nor 
below  this  point. 

Results. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Otis,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  for  the 
most  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  hip-joint 
amputations  hitherto  made  for  gunshot  injuries,  including  also  a  sum- 
mary of  the  cases  reported  from  civil  practice.* 

Setting  aside  certain  doubtful  cases,  the  total  number  in  military  prac 
tice  up  to  the  period  of  the  late  civil  war  in  this  country  was  108,  and 
the  recoveries  10, — a  percentage  of  mortality  of  91.66.  It  is  claimed 
for  but  one  of  the  successful  operations  that  it  was  primary — a  case  re- 
ported by  Larrey ;  but  the  exact  period  at  which  the  operation  was  made 
is  s<jniewhat  doubtful.  The  operations  made  in  civil  practice  present  a 
much  more  favorable  result ;  since  of  111  recorded  cases,  only  65  died, 
and  40  recovered, — a  mortality  of  58.56  per  cent.  It  is  very  properly 
suggested  by  Dr.  Otis,  that  this  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  results  ob- 
tained in  military  and  civil  practice  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  in  the  latter  case  all  the  unfortunate  cases  have  not  been  published. 
Of  the  cases  published  also  in  civil  practice,  the  records  are  so  scatter- 
ed that  very  many  of  them  have  probably  not  been  collated ;  and  as  an 
example  I  may  mention  a  case  of  my  own,  which  terminated  fatally 
on  the  eighth  day,  repoited  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
September  26, 1866,  and  published  with  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
in  Th-e  Medical  Eecord  of  New  York.  This  case  does  not  appear  in 
the  enumeration  made  by  Dr.  Otis. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  were  53  amputations  at  the 
liip-joint  performed  on  account  of  injuries  inflicted  by  weajwns,  or  of 
lesions  consecutive  thereto,  of  which  34  were  performed  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  19  in  the  army  of  tlie  Confederates.  Of  the  primary  am- 
putations, including,  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  Dr.  Otis, 
all  made  within  the  first  twenty  hours,  there  were  19  :  11  succumbed  to 
the  "  direct  shock  of  the  operation,  survi\dng  from  half  an  hour  to  ten 
hours  "  (and  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  anaisthetics 
were  probably  employed  in  every  case,  although  this  fact  is  not  stated) ; 
5  died  between  the  second  and  tenth  day;  2  were  in  good  condition  at 
two  and  six  months,  after  which  all  trace  of  them  is  lost;  and  1,  the  pa- 
tient operated  upon  by  Dr.  Shippen,  was  in  excellent  health  at  the  end 


*  Circular  No.  7,  War  Department,  Surgeon-General'e  office,  Washington,  July  1, 
1867  A  liffpoTt  on  AmptUntions  at  the  Ilip-joirU  in  Military  Surgery,  by  George  A, 
Otis,  Assist.  Surgeon  and  Breyet  Lt-Col.  U.  S.  A. 
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of  four  years.  This  last- mentioned  case  may  be  given,  therefore,  tu 
undoubted  example  of  recovery  after  a  primar}^  amputation  at  the  hip- 
juint  for  gunehot  injiiry ;  and  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  72  now  ujx^n  rec<jrd 
in  regard  to  which  no  nnceilainty  or  diepute  remains*  According^  to 
Dr.  OtJB^B  classification,  the  **  intermediate  **  period  extended  fi-om  twenty 
hours  to  one  month;  and  belonging  to  this  class  there  were  IS  ampu- 
tations ;  5  died  frtjm  the  shock  of  the  opei-ation,  and  the  remainder  f rt jm 
6m*gical  fever,  prolonged  euppuration,  pyaemia,  gangrene,  and  loss  ui 
blood.  The  eecondaiy  amputations  (9  in  all),  were  made  between  the 
for-ty-third  day  and  thin^e  veal's  after  the  receipt  uf  the  injury.  Of 
these,  2  rectivered  and  7  died;  3  sank  fn>m  the  sliock  of  the  opH^ratioii; 
2  fi-om  secondary  ha^mc^rrhage,  1  from  phthisis,  and  1  from  erysipelas. 
Of  7  re-amputations,  3  died  and  4  recovered. 

The  a<irtic  compmss<»r  was  employed  in  five  of  the  cases  above  sum- 
marized ;  in  six  tlie  femoral  artery  was  Hgated,  and  in  one  the  femoral 
vein  was  also  included  in  the  Ugtiture,  as  a  preliminary  measure.  The 
loss  of  blood  wiis  generally  mudcnite.  In  two  cases  our  surgeons 
adopted  the  circular  method  of  ainputMion  first  proposed  by  Abernethy  ; 
in  three  the  mixed  method  of  Le  Drau  was  employed,  conBisting  of  oval 
tcgumentary  flaps  and  a  ch-cular  incision  uf  the  muscles — a  method 
much  emjiloyed  by  the  surgeons  of  Sheraian's  army  in  amputationa 
of  the  thigh  and  log  in  cuntiimity.  In  one  case  the  V-sliaped  in- 
cisiuu  of  Bclmar  was  adopted.  In  all  the  i^maining  cases  (44  in  num- 
ber), some  form  of  the  single  or  double  flap  amputation  was  empl<»yed ; 
namely,  in  7  cases  the  two  lateral  flaps  of  Larrey;  in  10  case^  tlie 
single  antero-intcrual  flap  of  Manse,  Langeubeck,  and  othei-s  (Shipj^en 
adopted  this  latter  methmi  in  each  of  his  three  operations,  inchiding 
the  primary  already  mentioned  as  successful);  the  remaining  27  were 
made,  according  to  the  reports,  with  anten>p<:)sterior  flaps,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  most  of  theae  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  flap 
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is  usually  described  as  "  very  shortV'  the  operation  differed  essentially 
from  the  single  antero*internal  flap  o|ieratiini. 

1  have  thtnight  it  proper  to  introduce  here  a  wood-cut  illustrating  a 
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mode  of  making  extension  upon  the  flaps  by  adhesive  ]»la8ter,  when, 
after  amputation,  the  flaps  retract  or  are  destroyed  by  gangrene. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  first  introduced  this  practice  in  the  U.  S. 
Hospital  at  Frederick  City,  Md.  Subsequently  the  method  was  im- 
proved by  Weir,  Barnes,  Hodgen,  and  others. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

EXCISIONS. 
Section  1. — General  CoNsroERATioNs. 

Excision  of  bones,  practised  more  or  less  from  the  earliest  periods, 
has  assumed  its  chief  importance  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  improvements  of  modem  sur- 
gery. 

Excisions  are  naturally  divided  into  operations  made  in  continuity, 
or  through  the  shafts  of  long  bones ;  operations  in  contiguity,  or  at  the 
articulating  surfaces ;  and  operations  involving  the  removal  of  entire 
bones.  These  operations  also,  like  amputations,  may  be  immediate, 
primary,  intermediate,  or  secondary. 

Immediate  and  primary  operations  are  to  be  preferred  in  all  recent 
injuries  demanding  excision.  It  happens,  nevertheless,  owing  to  inde- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  or  to  the  existence  of  a  rational  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  the  first  instance,  iliat  these  opera- 
tions are  often  delayed  ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  ought  excision  to  be  prac- 
tised during  the  intermediate  period  ;  and  the  longer  the  operation  can 
be  properly  delayed  in  the  secondary  period,  the  better  will  be  ilie 
result,  not  only  on  account  of  the  less  danger  of  inflammatory  reactions 
when  the  system  has  become  tolerant  of  the  local  disease,  but  especially 
because  reproduction  of  bone  is  then  more  likely  to  be  complete. 

Eesection  of  joints  for  caries  and  other  similar  chronic  affections, 
ought  never  to  be  made  while  the  joint  surfaces,  or  the  adjacent  tissues, 
are  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 

Children,  and  especially  infants,  exfoliate  and  extrude  necrosed  bone 
more  rapidly  than  adults ;  at  these  periods  of  life,  therefore,  excision 
can  sometimes  be  properly  deferred  in  the  expectation  that  nature  will 
B})eedily  accomplish  the  cure;  when,  also,  in  the  case  of  children, 
through  the  interposition  of  an  operation,  or  spontaneously,  the  dead 
bone  is  removed,  the  repair  is  usually  rapid  and  often  complete.  In 
operations  upon  children,  and  upon  all  persons  who  have  not  attained 
their  growth,  it  is  desirable,  if  poesible,  to  avoid  the  removal  of  an  en- 
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tire  epiphysis,  since  the  longitudinal  growth  of  bone  is  carried  on  chief- 
ly tlirough  the  cartilage  interposed  between  the  shaft  and  the  epiphysis, 
and  its  removal  will  in  some  measure  retard  its  subsequent  growtL 
According  to  the  observations  of  Humphry,  the  two  epiphyses  of  the 
long  bones  do  not  take  an  equal  share  in  this  process  of  development ; 
thus,  for  example,  the  upper  epiphysis  in  die  humerus  and  tibia,  and 
the  lower  epiphysis  in  the  femur  and  radius,  are  the  most  important  in 
this  regard. 

Osseous  regeneration  after  sub-periosteal  resection,  especially  when 
the  periosteum  is  in  a  pathological  condition,  as  for  example  when,  in 
consequence  of  pre-existing  periostitis,  it  is  already  in  a  state  of  hyper- 
cemia,  has  been  often  observed.  So  long  ago  as  1850,  as  I  shall  men- 
tion more  particularly  in  connection  with  excision  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers,  I  had  seen  under  these  conditions  an  entire  phalanx  re- 
produced. M.  Oilier  has,  however,  lately  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  two  examples  of  reproduction  of  the  extremities 
of  bones  at  the  elbow-joint,  including  tuberosities  and  olecranon,  veri- 
fied in  the  autopsy.  M.  Willifeme  has  also  reported  one  example  of  a 
similar  reproduction  after  a  primary  resection  at  the  elbow-joint,  but 
which  has  only  been  verified  by  an  examination  of  the  limb  during  the 
life  of  the  patient  and  four  years  after  the  resection.  Recently,  after 
a  Syme's  amputation,  made  for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  foot,  I  have 
found  a  large  portion  of  the  os  calcis  reproduced  in  the  flap. 

Oilier  has  observed  that  the  osseous  reproductive  properties  of  the 
periosteum  are  greater  in  the  case  of  the  long  than  of  the  short  bones ; 
that  the  forms  of  joints  are  better  preserved  after  sub-periosteal  sec- 
tion ;  that  the  chances  of  subsequent  shortening  of  the  limbs  are  thus 
diminished,  and  finally  that  the  danger  to  life  is  less  than  when  the 
periosteum  is  removed  with  the  bones.  This  latter  proposition,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  is  supported  mainly  by  observations  made  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  animals. 

Oonditiona  demanding  Bzcision. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  excisions  of  bones  or  of  joints,  as  has 
already  been  said  of  amputations,  that  they  are  admissible  only  as  a  last 
resort,  when  all  other  measures  have  failed,  or  promise  to  fail,  in  accom- 
plishing a  cure.  They  hold  the  same  relations  to  therapeutics  and  to 
mechanical  appliances  as  do  amputations,  for  which  latter  they  are 
regarded  as  substitutes.  Whenever  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
rimputation  arises  in  any  given  case,  the  further  question  may  also  be 
considered,  whether  excision  may  not  be  substituted,  and  a  mutilated 
but  somewhat  useful  limb  be  preserved.  There  are  many  conditions  in' 
which  the  substitute  will  be  promptly  rejected,  as  for  example  in  all 
cases  of  malignant  diseases  involving  the  bones,  and  in  a  large  class 
of  extensive  injuries  involving  important  blood-vessels,  nerves,   and 
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bony  structni-es;  but  conditions  will  often  be  presented,  especially  in 
the  case  of  certain  joints,  in  which  the  propriety  of  excision  will  be 
manifest,  as  for  example  in  certain  recent  injuries,  or  in  caries  or 
ne(jn.)si8  involving  articulations,  but  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  joints.  Tlie  conditions  demanding  excision  will,  however,  be  more 
])articularly  considered  in  coimection  with  the  regions  in  which  the 
operations  are  recpiired. 


Instruments  required  in  Bzcision. 

The  operations  of  excision  are  exceedingly  varied  and  often  com- 
])licated,  so  that  the  number  and  character  of  the  instruments  to  bo 
euiployed  must  be  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  nature  and  sit- 


Flg.  Iti6. 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


Bone  ouUen. 


The  Rnthor*8  Serrated  Bono-cnttcr.    Lem    The  anthor^K  Bone-forcep«. 
thuii  uue-thinl  of  the  actual  odze.  Half  the  actual  aixe. 


nation  of  the  lesion,  and  by  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case.      Therc  are  a  few  instnnnents,  however,  not  usually  found  in 
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operating-cases,  which  are  so  generally  useful  or  necessary  that  it  will 

be  proper  to  mention  them ;  such  for  example  as  metallic  retractore ; 

a  variety  of  straight  and  curved  bone-cutters ;  steel  chisels  and  gouges ; 

"^a  metallic  hammer ;  strong  forceps  for  holding  the  bone ;  a  cartilage 


Fig.  17L 


Fig.  179. 


Fig.  178. 


Kanow,  «tZBifi(bt  Saw.     Slorable-baok 
Saw. 

Fig.  176. 


Handle  of  Symanoweky'a  Saw. 


Chain  Saw. 


knife ;  a  narrow  straight  saw,  or  a  saw  with  a  movable  back ;  a  Sy- 
manowsky  saw;  a  chain-saw,  with  Tiemann's  rotating  handles;  an 
instrument  for  passing  the  chain-saw ;  bone-drills ;  trephines ;  a  peri- 
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osteal  elevator,  or  periostotome.  The  periostotome  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cnt,  one-half  its  actual  size,  is  preferable  to  any 
wliich  I  have  seen.     Those  which  are  smaller,  and  which  have  two 


Periostotome. 


cutting  extremities  with  the  handle  in  the  middle,  are  liable  to  the 
<)l)jccti()n  that  they  cannot  be  grasped  so  firmly,  and  the  end  of  tlie 
instrument  is  apt  to  press  painfully  upon  the  hand  of  the  operatx)r.    . 

The  '*  sentited  bone-cutter,"  represented  above,  was  devised  for  the 
ej^l>ecial  purix>se  of  cutting  large  bones.  The  ordinary  bone-cutters 
sometimes  penetrate  the  outer  lamellae  of  the  bony  structure  with  diiB- 
culty,  and  the  great  force  required  to  accomplish  this  causes  fissures  and 
comminution  of  the  fragment  remaining.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we 
sc'ldom  liave  occasion  to  apply  the  bone-cutter  to  large  bones  which  are 
not  previously  softened  by  inflammatitm  or  caries,  but  even  under  these 
circumstances  the  same  accidents  are  liable  to  occur.     The  sharp  points 


Fig.  177. 


aiodifled  Llfiton's  Forocpfl.    Three-quarteni  of  acttiAl  «lze. 

of  the  serrated  instrument  penetrate  easily,  and  experience  has  proven 
that  by  its  use  crushing  and  fissures  are,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided. 
To  increase  its  efliciency  the  instrument  is  made  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  so  that  it  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  The  un- 
usual size  and  weight  of  the  instrument  have,  also,  made  it  necessary 
to  give  abrupt  cur\TS  to  the  proximal  ends  of  the  iiandle,  by  which  it 
may  be  sus|)ended  per])endicularly  over  the  hands  in  cutting. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an 
imj)rovement  upon  Mr.  Liston's  artery  forceps  which  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Tiemann  at  tuv  suggestion.  A  serrated  surface  has  been  placed 
bacik  of  the  small  teeth  at  the  extremity,  by  which  the  hold  upon  the 
artery  is  made  more  secure.  Tlie  instrument  is  also  lighter,  and  its 
distal  extremity  more  abrupt  than  those  kpown  here  as  Liston's  forceps. 
25  " 
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Section  3, — Speclax  Excisions. 


Bzclsloni  of  the  Upper  Bictremities. 


EirciBions  performed  upon  the  upper  exti^emities,  whether  in  con- 
Hnnity  or  contignitj,  have  pj*e&eTit6d  the  mtist  satisfactory  and  encour- 
aging rej^ults.  It  must  not  be  ft>rgotten,  however,  tliat  the  results  of 
amjiutations  in  the  upjier,  contrast  favorably  with  the  results  of  am- 
putationB  in  the  lower  extremities ;  and  that,  without  resorting  to 
either  exc^ision  or  atnpntation,  remarkably  go<xl  results  are  sometimes 
obtained  in  the  euse  of  the  upper  extremities,  after  the  most  terrible 
aceidents. 

Excision  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Hands. — Excisiuu  ut  the  lust 
phalanx  entire  h  fre<p;ently  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  n 
felon ;  and  in  some  cases  of  onychia  osteosa,  where  the  periosteum  ha» 
been  preserved,  the  phalanx  haR  been  reproduced.  One  exami>le  of 
this  kind  is  reported  in  the  Biiffalo  3[edkal  Journal  for  May,  1850,  in 
which,  a  few  months  after  I  had  removed  the  bone  entii-e,  it  wa&  fonnd 
to  be  reprodaced  of  nearly  its  original  size  and  shape,  and  with  the 
motions  of  the  joint  unimpaired.  Since  then  a  number  of  similar 
examples  have  been  recorded  by  surgeons. 

Removal  of  any  considerable  poi-tion  of  the  first  or  second  phalanges 
in  continuity  usniilly  results  in  a  fibrous  or  ligamentous  union,  and  the 
linger  is  rendered  useless.  Excision  is  not,  therefore,  here — except 
[Hsrhaps  for  tlie  removal  of  a  small  spicnlnm  of  boiie — a  proper  substi- 
tute for  ampntaticin  ;  but  I  have  met  with  examples  of  compound 
dislocations  of  the  metacarpo-jihalMugcal  articulations  of  the  thumb, 
and  \vith  old,  unreduced  diBJocations  of  this  j<jint,  in  which  excision 
of  the  projecting  articular  exti-emity  has  relieved  the  defoi'mity  and 
left  a  very  useful  meoiber.  The  incisions  for  operations  in  contiguity 
should  be  made  nptm  the  latero-doi'sal  aspect,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  attachments  of  the  tendons  should  be  respected* 

Excision  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones,— Either  one  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  may  be  remaned  entire  or  in  part,  witliout  amputation  of 
the  corresponding  finger,  and  the  value  of  the  finger  in  a  great  measure 
be  retained.  In  the  case  of  the  thumb  or  index-linger,  the  incision 
shouhl  be  made  upontlie  radio  dorsal  margin;  hut  in  the  case  of  tlie 
little  finger,  upon  the  nlno-doi-sal  margin.  In  operations  npon  the 
mctacaipal  bones  of  the  second  and  third  fingei-s,  the  incisinns  may  be 
made  n^Kin  any  part  of  the  doi-sal  surface,  but  the  tendons  must  be 
carefully  avoided, 

Wlien  an  entire  metficarpal  bone  is  to  be  removed,  it  mnst  first  be 
divided  in  its  shaft  by  the  ehain-eaw  or  bono-cutten  It  is  often  fonnd 
diflicult,  when  excision  is  to  be  practised  upon  the  metacai-pal  bones 
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pertaining  to  the  second  and  third  fingers,  to  introduce  the  chain-saw, 
and  in  this  case,  especially,  the  bone-cutter  wall  have  the  preference. 
AMienever  it  is  ix)ssible  to  do  so,  the  distal  extremity  articulating  with 
the  corresponding  phalanx  should  be  preserved. 


Fig.  179. 


Fig.  178. 


Sc.tion  of  S<'Oonil  MotiioariMH  Bone,  with 
lioiie- cutter. 


Disarticulation  after  Section  of  the  Bone. 


Excision  of  the  Carpal  Bones. — In  cases  of  caries,  and  also  in 
recent  gunshot  injuries,  I  have  often  removed  one  or  more  of  these 
bones  with  excellent  results ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  remove  the  whole  or  a  large  jx>rtion  of  them.  I 
h:i\e  done  so  in  one  instance ;  but  the  operation  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, more  or  less  of  the  tendons  had  to  be  cut,  and  eventually  amputa- 
tion! became  necessary.  In  case  of  the  operation  being  undertaken,  the 
bones  should  be  approached  from  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  tendons, 
especially  those  attached  to  the  thumb,  should  be  respected  as  far  as 
]>;»ssi])le.  Tlie  relations,  also,  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  to  the 
carpus,  on  the  outer  and  inner  margins  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
wrist,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Lister,  of  Edinburgh,  has  made  the 
operation  fifteen  times,  and  has  given  very  minute  directions  as  to  the 
mode  of  procedure;  but  my  conviction  remains  so  strong  that  die 
u[>ei*ation  is  inexpedient,  I  shall  omit  to  reproduce  them. 

Excision  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna. — Both  the  radius  and  ulna, 
when  necrosed,  have  been  removed  singly,  and  useful  arms  have  been 
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preserved.  In  some  cases  where  care  haa  been  taken  to  preserre  th% 
periosteum,  or  where  an  inTMlucrum  had  already  in  part  fi*rraed  prior 
to  the  operation,  a  considerable  reprodnction  of  bono  has  ensned.  In 
making  an  operation  of  this  kind,  tlie  braelual  artery  ehonld  be  com- 
prcBocd  by  an  assistant ;  and  the  incision  ehonld  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  radiodorsal  or  nlno-dorsal  margins  of  the  foreann.  Disarticu- 
lation will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  first  dividing  the  bone  throngh 
its  shaft  with  the  saw  or  bone-cutter. 

Excision  of  a  p(;rtion  of  the  shaft  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  bones, 
for  necrosis  or  other  diseases,  is  often  required  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  one  bone  of  the  forearm  fi-oni  any  cause  wluit- 
ever,  it  must  be  borae  in  mind  tliat  excision  of  even  a  small  poi-tion  of 
the  entii*e  diameter  of  the  bone  is  pretty  certain  to  result  in  non-union* 
It  will  be  far  bett-er,  therefoi-e,  to  allow  the  f ragnieiits  to  remaiiij  and  to 
time  offer  a  chance  for  a  deformed  unioUj  than  to  take  the  risk  of  no 
union  at  all.  I  have  observed,  also,  tliat  when  a  portion  of  the  uliia  ia 
lost,  and  no  bony  union  takes  place,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  very 
liable  eventually  to  become  displaced  ;  or,  if  it  is  a  poition  of  the  i^diua 
whicli  is  lost,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  fiooner  or  later  is  tlirust  in- 
wards and  downwards.  Wien  both  bones  are  broken,  and  the  foi-earm 
is  alltjwed  to  shorten  upon  itself,  tlie  danger  of  non-union  i&  much  less, 
and  fragments  may  be  removed  more  freely. 

Hxelsion  at  the  Radio-carpal  Articulatioo — Wrist-joint,-™ 
Excisions  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  alone,  when  not  accompanied 
with  a  fracture  and  shoitening  of  the  nlna,  invariably  result  in  more  or 
less  deflecti^m  of  the  hand  to  the  rarlial  side.  I  have  seen  it  turned  in 
this  direction  to  nearly  a  right  angle.  If,  tliercfore,  excision  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  is  practised,  and  the  ulna  is  not  broken  and 
overlapped,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  at  the  same  time  an  eqtia.1 
portaou  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  In  the  single  case  in  which  I 
have  adopted  diis  practice,  the  subsequent  iuflamuuition  and  suppuration 
were  moderate,  the  hand  was  restored,  occupying  ite  normal  pfseition, 
with  gfKjd  motion  at  the  wn-ist-joint,  and  a  useful  atnount  of  motion  in 
the  lingers.  The  great  value  of  a  thorough  excision  of  both  bones  iu 
this  class  of  cases,  as  a  means  of  insuring  complete  relaxation  i*f  the 
muscles,  and  t>f  preventing  subsequent  inflammation,  will  he  found 
fidly  explained  and  illustrated  by  cases  in  my  treatise  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Compound  Dislocations  of  tho 
Long  liones." 

Excision  at  the  Ulno-humeral  Articulation — ElhovT'-joint, — 
Excision  of  the  elbow-joint  may  be  required  in  compound  c^mtninuted 
fractures  involving  the  joint,  and  especially  when  caused  by  bullets;  in 
compound  dislocations;  in  chronic  ulceration,  caries  and  necrosis,  or 
for  the  relief  of  bony  anchylosis. 

The  operation  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  exe- 
cution, and  may  bo  practised  by  any  surgeon  competent  to  make  an 
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ainputatijn.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  a  single 
important  blood-vessel  or  nerve,  and  in  some  instances  the  attachments 
<»f  very  few  muscles  are  lost.  In  the  case  of  fractures,  where  the  bones 
are  only  slightly  broken,  although  tlie  joint  may  be  freely  laid  open,  a 
useful  limb  is  often  obtained  by  rest,  and  a  judicious  employment  of 
splints.  If  tlie  comminution  is  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
bi-achial  artery  is  wounded,  or  both  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  are 
torn,  amputation  is  the  only  proper  resort ;  but  if,  while  extensive  com- 
minution exists,  there  is  no  injur}'  to  this  artery,  or  to  more  than  one  of 
the  principal  nerves,  then  excision  must  be  preferred.  Excision  made 
for  recent  fi'actures  is  in  general  more  difficult,  and  demands,  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  fi-agments,  more  fi'ee  incisions  than  excision 
made  for  the  i^emoval  of  necrosed  or  carious  bone ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  periosteum,  with  the  ligaments,  retain  their  natural  attachments  to  the 
bone,  and  are  sometimes  with  difficulty  separated.  In  such  cases,  there- 
fore, I  have  preferred  the  H-sl^^ped  uicision,  inasmuch  as  this  form 
gi'  es  a  more  free  access  to  the  joint  than  any  other  which  has  been 
sugi^ested.     The  mode  of  procedure  will  be  as  follows: — 

\J\xm  the  doi-sal  aspect  of  the  limb  an  incision  is  made  along  the 
radial  margin,  extending  from  a  point  oqe  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
articulation  to  about  the  same  distance  below  ;  upon  the  uhiar  margin, 
but  to  the  radial  side  of  the  ulnar  nerve  as  it  passes  behind  the  inner 
condyle,  a  similar  incision  is  made  of  equal  extent;  tlie  two  are 
then  united  by  a  ti-ansverse  incision  over  the  centre  of  the  olecranon 
process.  The  two  quadrilateral  flaps  are  now  dissected  up,  the  triceps 
severed  from  its  attachment  to  the  olecranon,  and  the  joint  more  com- 
}»letely  exposed  by  bending  the  arm  to  a  right  angle.  In  the  subse- 
quent steps  of  the  operation  the  surgeon  will  be  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  only  that  he  will  bear  in  mind  two  important 
l>rinciples,  namely — not  to  wound  or  injure  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  to 
exsect  as  little  of  the  bones  as  possible.  In  some  cases  tlie  ulnar  nerve 
i^  ali*eady  torn,  or  severely  injured;  if  completely  divided  by  the  original 
injury,  of  coui*se  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  it;  but  if  it  has  been 
exposed  and  lacerated  it  will  be  better  to  divide  it  at  once  with  the 
knife.  I  have  seen  the  omission  to  do  this  entail  great  suflfei'ing,  and 
eventually  t)ermanent  contraction  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  In  most 
eases,  however,  this  nerve  has  sufEei-ed  no  previous  harm,  and  then  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  knife  ch^e  to  the  btme,  and  lift  it  from 
its  situation  without  inflicting  upon  it  any  injury.  Ordinarily  it  lies  so 
embedded  in  the  surrounding  tissues  tiiat  this  will  be  accomplished 
witlhiut  bringing  it  into  view.  In  case  it  is  found  necessaiy  to  remove 
tlie  lower  end  of  the  humerus  above  the  condyles,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  employ  the  chain-saw ;  but  ablation  to  tliis  extent  is  apt  to 
lea^e  the  elbow  loose  and  preteniaturally  flexible,  and  if  possible  the 
excision  should  be  more  limited ;  we  shall  then  accomplish  our  puqjose 
l>est  by  dividing  first  tlie  lateral  ligaments,  and,  after  exposing  the  lower 
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end  of  the  hiimeniB,  c^ompletely  excising  the  bone  with  a  commoTi  mrr. 
When  the  olermiion  i>roee66  interferes  with  this  pi'ocedui'e,  it  iiu%y  be 
first  i-emoved  by  the  saw  <»r  boiie-cutter,  lu  exeisiiig  the  uhm  we  niu^t 
respect  the  attaduiieut  of  tlie  braehialis  autieue,  wlienever  it  is  pmeti 
eabie  to  do  so;  and  in  the  feaine  maunor  we  shoidd,  if  possible,  preserve 
the  uttaehnient  of  the  bleeps  to  the  radius,  i^inee  U|K>n  these  two  miit^eleii 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  future  unefidnesa  of  the  liuil>. 

The  0]>eration  being  etjuipleted  and  the  wounds  closed^  the  arm  Bhould 
be  phiced  in  a  wolbpadded  nietallie  suppn-t,  and  in  a  ncaj*ly  *5ti*ai^eht 
poftitinn,  yfa  employ  f<»r  this  purpose,  at  iJellevue  Ihjiripital,  a  grntter 
made  uf  tin  or  xine.  and  furnished  witli  ehorfc  leg8  so  tliat  it  may  rvst 
easily  and  at  a  proper  phine  of  elevatit)n  njH>n  the  bed, 

Wlien  the  eweUnii^  lias  Bubsided,  luid  the  suppuration  has  abated, 
moderate  Hexion  is  em]>loyed  at  each  dressing,  and  the  angk^  oi  the  sup- 
port 16  gradually  clianged,  until  the  arm  has  been  brought  to  a  rights  or 
even  an  aeute  angle,  &o  as  to  insure  sufficient  length  and  fi*eedom  to  tlie 
ligamentouB  joint. 

When  exeisioQ  at  the  elbow-joint  is  perfonnod  for  compound  dislo- 
eation,  it  ie  in  general  only  neeessary  to  remove  with  the  t^aw  the  pi-d- 
jeeting  boiie*  No  digseeticm  is  nsually  inquired.  The  subse*juent 
management  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  the  bes^i 
results  are  often  obtained, 

Exeision  prartise<l  for  ehronic  disease  of  the  joint  does  not  demand 
so  large  an  opening  usually  as 

I   have  reeonunended  in  frae-  B^-isa 

tiu'es;  and  the  single  vertical 
incision,  made  along  the  centre 
oi  the  dorsal  asi>eet  of  the  Umb, 
will  suffice.  We  must  again 
limit  ourselves  to  the  removal 
_»^i>f  luily  that  which  is  diseased* 

ad,  as  far  as  practical de.  i»re- 
gen'e  the  attachments  of  mus- 
cles; but  if  it  becomes  necessajy 
to  I'emove  any  portion  of  the 
shaft  of  tlie  idna,  an  equal  jxirtion  of  the  ra<lius  must  be  removed  also^ 
to  i>rescrve  the  balance  and  S}inuietry  of  the  joint.  A  removal  of  the 
head  of  tlie  radius  dtMjs  not  so  hniiemtively  demand  excision  of  the 
ulna. 

Finally,  both  excision  and  simple  division  of  the  bone  is  sometimefll 
practised  at  this  joint  for  the  relief  of  bony  anchyloBis, 

In  ease  the  elbow  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give 
TnotUm,  a  V-^liJiped  piece  must  be  removed  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  artictdation,  tJie  base  of  which  is  |X)sterior;  but  if  the  ai-m  is 
anchyloscd  in  a  straight  jxisition,  simple  transverse  section  of  the  bone 
witli  a  saw  is  sufficient. 
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J.  Ehea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  perform  excision 
for  anchylosis;  the  operation  having  been  made  on  a  physician 
having  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee-j(»int,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1835. 
He  was  the  first  also  to  practise  simple  division  of  the  bone  for  anchy- 
losis. In  this  latter  case  the  anchylosis  was  at  the  hip-johit,  and  the 
operation  was  made  in  1827. 

Results  of  Excision  at  the  Elbow-joint. — Partial  returns  from  the 
Surgeon-(  rcneral's  oftice  at  Washington,  give  315  cases  of  excision  at 
the  elbow-joint,  and  in  2SG  cases  the  results  are  ascertained  ;  62  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  of  the  remainder,  16  subsequently  required  amputa- 
tion. A  fi-action  less  than  one  tliird  were,  tlierefore,  unsuccessful ;  and 
the  mortality  was  21.67  per  cent.  In  order  to  fonn  a  correct  cstimato 
of  tlie  value  of  this  operation,  it  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
alternative,  or  of  a  substitute  for  amputation  at  the  elbow-joint,  or  for 
amputation  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in  continuity.  The  incomplete 
returns  from  Washington  furnish  19  amputations  at  the  elbow,  and  no 
deaths.  But  in  most  cases  excision  is  here  only  the  alteniative  for 
amputation  of  the  humerus  in  continuity.  Of  these  latter,  of  1,949  casos 
recorded  in  the  Surgeon-General's  oflice,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
ascertained,  1,535  recovered ;  and  1,014  of  these  have  been  furnished 
with  artificial  arms. 

A  cunii^arison  of  the  results  of  the  three  alternative  operations, 
drawn  from  tlie  United  States  Army  records,  is  therefore  unfavorable 
to  excibions  at  this  joint  in  gunshot  injuries.  This  result  is  opposed 
to  tlie  experience  of  the  Crimean  and  Schleswig-IIolstein  wars,  and 
Dr.  Otis  believes  it  will  ])e  modified  when  the  statistics  are  completed. 
In  my  own  experience,  and  in  the  experience  of  most  surgeons,  the 
operation  has  pix)vcd  more  successful;  and  in  very  many  cases,  espe- 
cially when  the  operation  has  been  made  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
joints,  the  patients  have  retained  almost  complete  use  of  the  hand  and 
arm. 

Excision  of  the  Humerus  in  Continuity. — A  few  fortunate 
examples  in  which  excision  of  considerable  portions  of  the  shaft  of  tlie 
humerus  have  resulted  in  bony  union,  do  not  authorize  a  well-gi-ounded 
hope  tbat  it  will  generally  occur,  or  a  repetition  of  the  practice,  except 
as  a  last  alternative.  The  humerus  is,  of  all  bones  hi  the  body,  that 
which  most  often  refuses  to  unite  after  simple  fracture;  but  when,  in 
a  case  of  comminuted  and  compound  fracture,  any  considerable  portion, 
or  even  a  very  small  portion  of  the  shaft  is  removed,  the  danger  of  non- 
union is  greatly  increased.  It  is  better,  tlierefore,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
fragments  should  remain  and  the  limb  bo  permitted  to  unite  with 
<leformity,  rather  than  that  the  risks  of  non-union  should  be  incurred. 
In  case,  however,  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  excise  some  portion, 
or  to  remove  fragments  wliich  comprise  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
shaft,  the  ends  ought  to  be  brought  into  contact  by  wire  sutures,  and 
perfect  quie^^^ude  subsequently  maintauied  with  carefully  constructed 
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Fig.  ISl. 


8^)liiit5  of  gutta-percha,  made  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the 
Bhuiildor  to  the  hand. 

HxcisioQ  at  the  Hiunero^soapiilar  Articulation — Shoiildernioijit. 

— It  may  bocome  necessary  to  remove  a  greater  or  less  porticai  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  on  account  of  caries  or  necrosis,  in  gunshot  frac- 
tures and  in  compound  diskw:'ation6  involving  this  joint. 

Iiirtamination  of  tlie  shoulder-joint  may  terminate  in  fib!*ous  or  bony 
anehylusis;  but  in  strumous  habits,  caries  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  le 
a  nut  unconmion  result.  In  most  cases  of  this  latter  clajss  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  acromion  pTOceBs  arc  not  involved. 

Excision  of  the  head  of  tlie  humerus,  when  practified  for  cariee  or 
for  neci'osis,  is  generally  not  difficult,  and   may  be  made  through  a 

single   longitudinal    mcision.       The    knife, 
entered  at  a  ]x>int  close  uix>n  the  acromion 
pi'oeeiis  infmnt,  and  i)l»out  one  inch  ourvrardsi 
^^V^fc^^^  fn>m  the  coracold  process.  Is  carried  down*' 

y^^^jJUPI^^  wards  four  or  five  inches,  the  mcision  reach- 

ing everywhere  to  the  btme.  The  long 
head  of  the  biceps  may  now  be  drawn  aside^ 
or,  if  required,  it  may  be  severed,  the  inser- 
tions of  the  rotator  nmscles  divided,  the 
capsule  opened »  and  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus disarticulated,  provided  it  remains  at- 
taelied  to  the  shaft,  by  elevating  the  bone 
and  carrying  the  ellxiw  aenj^s  the  body.  The 
section  of  the  head  or  neck  can  now  be  easily 
made  witli  a  common  hiw,  Wlien,  for  atiy 
reas<»n,  t!ie  surgeon  prefei's  to  divide  the 
lione  befoi^  the  disarticulation  is  effected, 
the  chaiuHtsaw  must  be  enipl»->yed.  In  most  cases  of  necrosis  it  is  only 
necessary  to  expose  the  bone,  and  then  remove  the  sequestrimi  with 
the  forceps. 

In  gunshot  or  other  comminnted  fi*actures  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  excision  made  as  a  primary  oi>erati(ju  is  more  dittieult  than 
in  the  eases  above  described;  the  hiemorrhage  is  ordinarily  more  pro- 
fuse, and  a  more  free  inci.4ion  is  usually  required. 

It  will  be  necessary,  theu^  to  nuike  an  oval  nr  a  V'sliaped  incision,  so  as 
to  form  a  flap  having  it^i  liaso  directed  upwards,  By  these  methods  we 
divide  moi^  or  less  completely  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  the  utility  of 
the  arm  is  thereljy  mea^nraldy  diminished,  but  not  U*  the  extent  we 
might  have  naturally  autJcipaled. 

In  all  cases  the  surgeon  will  }UTserve,  if  jKissible,  the  attachments  of 
the  long  heads  of  the  biceps  and  of  the  triceps,  which  are  inserted  re- 
gpe(;tively  into  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  He 
will  also  remove  as  little  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  4is  ]M»8sible,  desir- 
ing especially  to  preserve  all  the  inseilions  below  the  surgical  neck. 
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I  have  often  noticed  upon  the  field  men  moving  from  one  ambulance 
t.»  another,  after  i*ecent  excisions  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  their 
?irms  supported  by  right-angled  splints,  the  dressings  loose,  and  saturat- 
ed with  pus.  It  is  much  better,  in  field  practice,  and  quite  as  well  in 
hospital  and  private  practice,  to  close  these  wounds  with  adhesive  plas- 

Fig.  18S. 
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ters,  or  simple  dressings,  and  leave  them  in  all  other  respects  unsupported 
and  uncovered,  only  sustaining  tlie  arm  in  a  sling.  I  wish  to  add,  also, 
that  rather  than  to  crowd  the  lower  fragment  upwards  toward  the 
shoulder,  it  is  better  for  the  fii'st  week  or  two  to  allow  it  to  fall  easily 
dtjwnwards ;  and  for  this  reason  the  sling  should  pass  under  the  wrist, 
and  not  under  the  elbow-joint.  If  tlie  elbow  is  much  lifted,  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  tilted  and  thrust  against,  or  through  the 
tlesli.  At  a  later  day,  however,  it  becomes  very  important  to  lift  the 
cxsectcd  bone  toward  the  socket,  in  order  to  insure  a  short  ligamentous 
uniun  between  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  humerus. 

In  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  an 
accident  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  of  which  I  have  witnessed  one 
example  into  the  axilla,  it  would,  in  ray  opinion,  greatly  increase  the 
cl lances  of  recovery,  if,  before  reductic^n,  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  were  excised.  By  this  procedure  we  should  re- 
lax the  nuiscles  of  the  arm  and  remove  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
inllaniniation. 

Results  of  Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus. — It  is  in  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  joints  that  excision  has  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs.  In  many  cases  where  I  have  removed  only  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  neck,  the  anu  has  been  nearly  or 
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quite  as  uficfiil  as  it  was  befoi*e.  K  tlie  excieion  extends  below  tlie 
m&eition  of  tlie  ivectornlis  major  and  latiBBimus  doj^si,  some  artili(.?ial 
supj^Hjit  is  usually  required  to  give  firninesk*  and  to  rest<*n3  the  uatiirai 
functions  of  the  limb.     Exceptions  no  doubt  may  be  found,  and  one 


Fig.  183. 


i^A 


i  rd  of  Uw  Pppor  End  of  tho  Bninefrn*.    Circolttr  Ko.  6,  l^/j5» 

example  is  cited  in  Circukr  No.  6^  in  which,  after  a  removal  of  the  up 

per  third,  a  verj^  useful  lin^b  was  obtained  ;  but  &neh  exceptions,  aceonl- 
iug  to  ray  experience,  are  rare,  and  surgeons  must  not  draw  from  these 
exceptional  cases  a  conclusion  that,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  hnnierus 
bein^  sliattered,  it  is  a  inatter  of  little  consequence  whetlier  they  divide 
the  bone  an  inch  or  more  lower  dow^l.  It  is  quite  jirobable,  however, 
that  in  case  tln*ee  or  four  inches  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  huraents,  reaching 
ni^wai'ds  to  the  neck,  had  to  be  removed,  it  would  be  better  to  i*emove 
the  head  and  neck  also,  inasmuch  as  non-union  in  the  continuity,  which 
is  almost  ine\^table  in  ease  a  large  portion  *>f  the  Bhaft  is  i-emoved,  is 
more  certain  to  maim  the  limb,  than  is  the  total  loss  of  bone  between 
the  point  <>f  sectiuo  and  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  this  latter  case,  if  the 
union  is  obtained  foitunatet)'  by  a  pi*etty  short  ligament,  the  functions 
of  tlie  limb  will  be  but  little  iinpuired. 

Of  575  cases  recorded  in  the  Medieal  Bureau  at  Washington,  If  5 
died,  343  recovei'ed,  and  57  are  undetermined,  giving  a  ratio  of  mortality 
of  32.4>s  per  cent. ;  which  h  less  than  in  the  amputations  made  at  tlie 
shoulder-joint,  the  latter  lieiiig  39.24.  In  the  primary  cases  of  exci- 
sion, the  ratio  of  inortahty  was  only  23,3  per  cent.,  while  in  the  setxmdary 
cases  it  was  38.51). 

Hxcision  of  the  Scapula. — Langenbeck  was  the  first,  in  1855^  l%> 
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remove  tlie  entire  scapula  without  amputation  of  the  arm.  lie  remov- 
ed also  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  clavicle.  Mr.  Syrae  repeated 
the  operation  in  1856.  The  total  number  of  excisions  of  the  entire 
scapula  Avithout  amputation  up  to  1868,  when  Dr.  Stephen  Kogere  of 
this  city  made  his  excellent  resume  of  the  subject,  was  nine,  including 
the  o])ciation  made  by  himself.*  In  neither  of  these  cases  did  death 
result  as  a  consecpience  of  the  operation.  In  the  January  number  of 
tlie  New  York  Medwal  Journal  for  1869,  my  own  case  of  excision  is 
added,  making  in  all  10  cases.  Dr.  Eogers  has  also  added  6  others  in 
which  almost  the  entire  boi^  was  removed. 

In  the  case  rei>orted  by  myself  to  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society,  the  operation  was  made  for  necrosis,  resulting  from  a  gun- 
shot injury,  February,  1866.  The  patient  recovered  witli  a  very 
useful  arm.  Two  months  after  the  operation  there  was  no  observable 
rei)roduction  of  bone,  although  most  of  the  periosteimi  had  been  care- 
fully preserved. 

Ezcisions  of  the  Lower  EztzemitieB. 

Excision  of  the  Toes. — In  general,  amputation  of  the  phalanges  of 
the  toes  is  to  be  preferred  to  excision.  I  have  in  a  few  cases,  however, 
made  excision  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  in  cases  of  onychia  ma- 
li«rna,  removing  at  the  same  time  the  nail  with  its  matrix. 

Excision  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones. — It  is  equally  true  of  these 
bones  as  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  that  excision  cannot  often  be 
practised  advantageously.  Most  of  the  diseases  or  injuries  demanding 
the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  these  bones,  necessitate  also  the  removal 
of  the  corresponding  toe  or  toes.  Whenever  exceptions  occur,  the  sur- 
geon will  adopt  such  a  mode  of  procedure  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  indicate. 

Excision  of  the  Tarsal  Bones. — Excisions  of  these  bones  may  be- 
come necessary  on  account  of  caries,  necrosis,  compound  fractures,  com- 
pound dislocations,  and  occasionally  from  other  causes. 

Necrosis  of  the  larger  tarsal  bones  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  caries 
is  not  unfrequent,  especially  in  persons  of  strumous  and  tuberculoiis 
habits.  The  primary  affection  inducing  caries  may  be  in  the  bones 
themselves  or  in  the  articulations ;  but,  wherever  it  originates,  the  ar- 
ticulations in  the  one  case,  and  the  bones  in  the  other,  are  prone  to 
become  secondarily  implicated.  The  tarsal  bones  most  subject  to  caries 
are  the  calcaneum,  astragalus,  scaphoid,  and  cuboid.  I  have  met  with 
nccrc^sis  most  often  in  the  cuneifonn  bones,  ensuing  usually  upon  gun- 
shot and  other  injuries  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  foot,  and  as  a  con- 


»  Rr^ers.  **  Case  of  ExciaioD  of  the  entire  Scapula,  with  a  Histozy  of  the  Operation! 
involving  the  Removal  of  all,  or  a  considerable  Part,  of  this  Bone.*'  Amer.  Joum.  Mtidi 
Scu,  Oct.,  1808. 


Z(f^f  Exrx-in^r*  of  the  wor/r. 

V'/j  ^fr.r'^,  fi  tYa  *;Trr>ff;fti«'.n  '^f  ::.ia:..:..arlon  with  ^cppcracon  aLcxi^ dier 

j.i*i..  *.^  !^'f»ir;irior;    'if  pri...:irT  /i!-fr«t.rtj  :;i  rLe  <,-aae  •-•£  certain  tusil 
r^ .^<:-',  a:,-:  Ita  Tjf:xAfzrif:j  y,  exteiid  in  the  «A3e  of  •certain  c<her  cau^ 

Th*;r^',  Ar';  f^*nr  AUtiur^,  avnovial  gar:s  cornp^jrin^j  the  iaraI  amenl*- 
ti''.r.'»,  u^rfif'Aj:  first,  the  jx>iterior  calr:anc<i-aerniLiraI« M :  aeci-nd.  the 
ikf,f/rrior  r»I«iTif30-«Ar.ra^Ioi<l,  and  the  aetragal- -^.-aphoid ;  rh:ni,  the 
f'/^Uhfif'/HuA^fid;  aiid  fouitli,  a  synovial  sac  which  is  djodnci^Qe  be^ 
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f  wiM'h  tlir  mMi])lH)i<I  iiikI  lliroo  cunoiforiii,  between  the  cuneiform  indi- 
viilmillv,  liriwiMMj  llm  cxloriuil  cuneiforni  and  the  cnboid,  and  between 
tlu«  niiddh^  iitid  (^xt(>niiil  (MiiuMform  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eorre- 
H|MiiMlin^  nH»lHlm'Hul  bonos  (»n  the  other.  More  or  less,  also,  this  latter 
riivil V  Ik  pi-oKnipMl  brtwcon  certain  nietatai'sal  bones. 

Wf»  hIuiII  (»bH(«rvt»,  tluMH»foiv,  that  disetu^e  of  the  first  synovial  sac  is  lia- 
bh»  Mulv  lo  implinito  the  antra^ahis  and  ealeanenm  jKisteriorly ;  disease 
of  tho  Hocoiul  nuiy  diriM^tly  involve  the  anterior  ix)rtion8  of  the  astraga- 
hiH,  ouh'uiHMun,  and  tho  seaphoid ;  disease  of  the  third  is  likely  to  be 
linntotl  to  the  eaU»anouni  and  euUnd;  while  disease  of  the  fourth  may 
rapidly  and  iMUiHoeuiivoly  involve  the  cuneiform,  cuboid,  scaphoid, 
and  t»ven  ll\o  nuMatarsjd  Inmi^. 

Hut  primary  diseiuK*  of  each  individual  Innio  is  propagated  chiefly  to 
otlu^r  Ih>«i^  ihrvmirh  thi\!4o  synovial  membmnos;  omisequently  disease 
of  tho  oaloanonm  and  of  tho  jwitraijsdus  is  i^fton  limited  to  the  bone  in 
M  !noh  it  orijjinattHK  while  dis^^as*^  of  either  of  tho  other  bones  extends, 
\n  UH^t  oai*o*%  f\>  st^voral  \^r  all  i^f  tlu^cio  with  which  its  synovial  sac  is 
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Tills  etatement,  however,  does  not  apply  bo  rigorouely  to  the  astraga 
hi6  as  to  the  calcaueum,  iuasniiich  as  primary  disease  of  the  astragahia 
is  much  more  h'able  to  extend  and  involve  other  bones,  tlian  primary 
disease  of  the  calcanenm — a  fact  which  its  anatomical  connections,  es- 
tablished through  its  synovial  membranes,  does  not  completely  explain. 

Caries  of  tlic  caleaneum  is  often  arrested  by  a  careful  removal  of  the 
carious  and  softened  portions,  without  resort  to  complete  exsection.  For 
this  purpose  we  employ  the  gouge;  and  the  surgeon  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  better  to  remove  a  large  portion,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  tlie  bone,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  shell, 
rather  than  to  exsect  the  entire  bone,  for  the  reasons  that  the  calea- 
neum is  essential  to  the  support  of  the  body,  and  when  removed  entire, 
important  tendinous  and  aprmeurotic  attachments  aixj  disturbed.  More- 
over, the  cavity  created  by  removal  of  the  interior  is  soon  occupied  by  a 
firm  eelhilo  fibrous  tissue,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  by  bone,  so  that 
the  utility  of  the  limb  is  but  little  if  at  all  impaired.  The  same  remarks 
ap]»ly  to  caries  of  either  of  the  other  large  tareal  bones;  but  the  exam- 
ples in  which  the  disease  is  sufticiently  limited  to  w^arrant  the  adoption 
of  this  method  are,  in  the  case  of  these  bones,  less  frequent. 

I^fore  having  resort  to  a)mj)lete  excision  on  account  of  caries  of 
either  of  the  tarsal  bones,  among  other  alternative  expedients,  it  is  espe- 
cially proper  to  consider  whether  an  arrest  of  the  malady  may  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  seton.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  tliat  I  was 
called  some  distance,  for  the  puriK)se  of  amputating  the  foot,  or  of  prac- 
ticing excision,  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  incurable  caries  of  several  of 
the  tiirsal  bones.  An  exploration  made  under  the  influence  of  ether 
enci>uraged  me  to  hope  that  a  favorable  result  might  be  obtained  by 
the  seton.  Accordingly  a  large  drainage  tube  was  carried  through  the 
tarsus,  from  side  to  side,  and  at  this  moment  the  cure,  with  bony 
anchylosis,  is  complete.  Similar  examples  are  constantly  coming  under 
my  notice.  Oakum,  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Sayre,  of  Bellevue,  answers 
the  pur|K)se  of  a  seton,  so  far  as  drainage  is  concerned,  quite  as  well  as 
the  drainage  tube. 

By  one  of  these  several  alternatives,  the  seton,  gouging,  and  excision, 
we  are  now  able  to  save  the  limb  in  many  cases  where  amputation  was, 
not  many  years  ago,  too  indiscriminately  practised.  This  is  properly 
deemed  a  great  advance  in  conservative  surgery ;  but  there  is  some 
danger  that  in  its  application  to  this  complicated  series  of  articulations 
and  easily  disorganized  bones,  conservatism  may  be  carried  t(X)  far,  or 
that  the  ]>roper  meaning  and  application  of  this  term  may  be  misunder- 
st*K)d.  Conservatism  does  not  consist  in  attempting  to  save  a  limb  or  a 
jX)rtion  of  a  limb,  at  the  risk  of  life.  If,  by  this  attempt,  life  is  ex- 
posed to  a  single  additional  peril,  conservatism  demands  that  the  limb 
should  be  sacrificed.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  some  lives  lost  by 
tlie  injury  or  the  delay  caused  by  the  seton,  and  by  excision,  in  cases 
of  tarsal  caries,  which  might  have  been  saved  by  amputation. 
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Miieli  judgment  must  therefure  be  exereisod  in  the  adoption  ^  the 
altentutives  which  feurgery  offei*s  ;  and  if  aiij  advice  can  be  gfiveii  in 
this  place*  it  muet  be  embm<^ed  in  tlie  gcmn-al  statement  that  extensive 
or  pn>grx^BBive  disease  of  tlie  tarnal  btJiici*,  concnrring  with  mneh  eonsti* 
tiitioiial  disturlmncc,  or  with  anceniiru  <*r  a  highly  strmnoiis  diathesis,  are 
hidications  for  amputation,  rather  than  for  either  of  the  I'emaining  sur- 
gical alteniativciL  Wliile  if,  on  the  other  hand.tlie  malady  is  limited, 
or  nearly  gtationarj%  and  the  condition  of  the  p^neral  gyeteni  is  not 
greatly  disturbed,  some  of  the  exj^edients  named  may  properly  be  sub- 
stituted for  amputation.  Xor  must  it  be  furij:otten  that  with  stinamons 
children,  rest  alone,  with  pn>}ter  hygierne  meiisured,  is  often  competent 
to  effect  a  cure,  without  the  interposition  of  any  strictly  surgical  ex* 
pedient. 

Excision  of  the  Calcaneiim. — There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in 
approaching  tlie  calcancmn^  and  accomjilishing  its  disarticulation, 
through  incisions  made  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  but,  as  Mr.  Erich^en 
has  stated,  this  method  leaves  a  seuftitive  cicatrix  upon  the  part  which 
is  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  for  tliis  reason  it  is  lietter  to 
adopt  the  procedure  which  this  excellent  surgeon  has  devieedj  and  !)y 
M'hicli  a  wuimd  c^f  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  avoided. 

The  patient  lying  upon  his  fw.ie,  a  horseshoe  incision  is  carried  fn>m 
a  little  in  inmi  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation,  nimud  the  heel, 
alfmg  the  sidea  of  the  foot,  to  a  currespouding  point  uikju  the  opp^js^ite 
side*  The  flap  thus  foniied  is  dissected  up  close  to  the  bone.  The  inci- 
sion  is  then  extended  upwards  al<*ng  the  median  line  {K^steriorly  about 
two  inches;  the  tendo  Achillis  is  detached, and  the  dissection  continued 
over  the  top  of  the  hone,  the  capsule  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  articu- 
lation is  opened,  and  the  interosseous  ligaments  divided.  The  calcaneo- 
cuboid articulation  is  now  entered  and  the  disarticulation  completed. 

Fig.  iss. 
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BaEdfUm  of  tho  CaloftneonL 


Excision  of  the  Astragalus,— Excision  of  this  bone  is  most  ofteti 
practised  after  comjionnd  dislocation,  when  its  presence  excites  great 
irritation,  or  necmsis  has  ensued.  Its  remtjval  for  caries  is  much  more 
difficult,  and  is  seldom  practised.     Nevertheless,  if  the  disease  limits 
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itself  to  tbis  bone  alone,  or  if  only  the  head  is  involved,  complete  or 
partial  excision  is  sometimes  proper ;  the  result  being  in  some  cases  a 
very  useful  foot,  with  only  a  little  shortening  of  the  leg. 

Incisions  must  be  made  upon  the  doreal  surface  of  the  foot,  and 
rather  u})on  its  outer  aspect ;  the  form  and  size  of  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  far  as  possible  the  tendons 
must  be  respected.  The  neck  of  the  bone  being  exposed,  is  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  bone-cutter,  and  the  disarticulation  may  now  be  effected 
by  the  aid  of  the  knife  and  strong  forceps. 

Excision  of  the  Soaphoid. — Primary  disease  of  this  bone,  as  of 
the  asti-agalus,  is  exceedingly  prone  to  become  diffused,  and  it  is  seldom 
tlieretore  that  the  malady  is  presented  in  a  sufficiently  stationaiy  form 
to  Avjirrant  exsection.  The  rules  of  procedure  will,  in  such  a  case,  be 
determined  by  the  aimtomy  and  relation  of  tlie  structure  involved. 
For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be  advisable  to  substitute 
gout^ing,  or  even  the  seton,  for  complete  excision,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cal )le. 

Excision  of  the  Cuboid. — If  a  caries  is  limited  to  a  portion  only  of 
tins  hune,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  it  may  be  arrested  perhaps  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  gouge.  In  case  complete  excision  is  demanded  it  will  some- 
times be  deemed  advisable  to  remove  also  the  little  toe  and  its  corre- 
ei)()iKling  metatarsal  bone. 

Excision  of  the  Cuneiform  Bones. — I  have  seen  no  examples  of 
caries  of  these  bones  which  would  justify  excision ;  when  necrosed, 
also,  the  adjacent  bones  are  in  most  cases  so  much  involved  as  to  render 
aniputatio]!  necessary,  but  occasionally  I  have  removed  necrosed  frag- 
ments after  gunshot  and  other  comminuted  fractures,  from  which  good 
recoveries  have  ensued. 

Excision  of  the  Ankle-joint. — I  have  already,  when  speaking  of 
excisions  in  general,  alluded  to  the  advantages  derived  from  excision 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  in  certain  com{X)und  dislocations  of  the 
ankle;  and  in  my  treatise  on  Fract\ires  and  Dislocations,  in  the  chapter 
entitled,  "  Compound  Dislocations  of  the  Long  Bones,"  the  subject  will 
bti  found  very  fully  discussed.  I  have  several  times  practised  resec- 
tion of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
co]ii]H)uiul  dislocations,  and  with  the  best  results,  both  as  regards  the 
time  re(iuired  for  recovery  and  the  utility  of  the  limb.  By  this  practice 
the  muscles  are  relieved  of  their  tension,  ihe  foot  placed  at  once  in  a 
natural  position,  and  the  ensuing  inflammation  is  usually  slight.  I  re- 
Bcrve  the  operation,  however,  for  those  cases  in  wliichthe  fibula  is  at  the 
saiue  lime  broken,  and  the  tibia  has  been  fairly  thrust  tlirough  the 
skin. 

Excision  at  tliis  articulation  for  chronic  disease  of  the  joint  is  seldom 
if  ev<M-  lulvisable,  since  inflammation  is  prone  to  propagate  itself  down- 
wards through  the  tarsal  bones,  leading  eventually  to  the  necessity  of 
:\:uputution,  if  it  does  not  result  in  death. 
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In  the  office  of  the  U,  S.  Stirgeon-General  arc  recorded  22  cases  ot 

tibio-tarsal  excisions,  of  which  14  were  properly  excisions  of  }x>rt]CDs 

of  the  taii&al  Ixines,  prohalily,  however,  in  vol  ring  thia  joint.    Of  18  ernes 

"in  wliich  the  resuUs  have  been  ascertained,  12  recovered  and  6  died. 

Ampntation  would  have  given  a  better  result. 

Excision  of  the  Shafts  of  the  Tibia  or  Fibula.— Excision  of 
portions  of  the  shaft  of  tlie  tiliula  is  very  Beld^^m  practised  or  reqnij-ed; 
nor  does  much  importance  attach  to  the  removal  of  fragnient*  t.f  thifl 
bone,  since  it  is  not  essential  to  the  support  of  the  body. 

Excisions  of  portions  of  the  tibia  are,  however,  very  frequently 
made.  In  cases  of  c^ impound  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fib u la,  the 
sharp  spine  of  the  tibia  is  yery  apt  to  protrude,  and  its  reduction  ia 
sometimes  not  easily  effected.  In  niy  opinion,  however,  it  h  gei^ 
erally  better  to  seeui-e  its  reduction  by  extension,  aifled  by  an^6tlit.*feia, 
OP  by  incision  of  the  integument,  than  to  excise  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  projecting  point,  since  the  latter  practice  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  delayed  or  non-union  of  the  bone.  Surgeons  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  exceptional  examples  which  demand 
prompt  resection. 

Necrosis  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  tibia  requires  surgical  interference  when- 
ever the  dead  bone  is  completely  separated  from  the  living.  At  an 
earlier  peri*jd  excision  is  useless  if  not  mischie^'ous.  In  the  ett»e  of 
this  bone  it  may  be  obsen^ed,  also,  that  it  is  very  common  to  tind 
the  necrosis  extending  throughout  the  entire  shaft,  but  tlie  epiphyses 
are  seldom  involved. 

Excision  of  the  Knee-jolnt.^ — Excision  at  this  joint  has  been  prac- 
tised, chiefly  for  chronic  ulcerative  dtsease,  involving  the  intemrtictilar 
cartilages  and  epiphyses ;  for  gunshot  injuries  of  the  joint,  and  for  the 
relief  of  anchylosis, 

Tlie  fii*st  point  of  inquiry,  in  any  case  where  the  relative  advant 
of  excision  or  am]iiitatinn  may  arise,  ought  always  to  be:  by  mi  :. 
method  is  life  least  endangered  ?  I  cannot  undei-stand  how  any  surgeon 
can  think  differently.  Have  the  advocates  of  this  opei ation  settled  this 
question  to  tJicir  satisfaction  ?  According  to  ILnlges,  208  crises  uf 
excision,  perfoiined  since  the  revival  of  the  operation  by  Mr.  Ferguss«>n 
in  1850,  present  a  mortality  of  neai-ly  29  per  cent.  Otbers^  in  tlieir 
statistical  stutements,  give  somewliat  more  and  others  less  favorable 
results ;  but  I  am  certain  from  my  own  observation  that  even  Hodges' 
reports,  which  ha\'c  been  made,  no  doubt,  very  carefully,  give  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  actual  results.  I  believe  fully  that  50  jier  cent,  have 
died,  or  have  eventually  demanded  amputation.  Of  431  cases  aA- 
lected  by  M.  Penii'^res,  amputati(_in  or  resection  was  subsequently  made 
in  71/  But  acceptiTig  the  most  favorable  statements  of  statisticians,  as 
cK)rapared  with  amputations  made  at  the  knee-joint  and  in  tlie  lower 


^  Ai'chivu  ffSnircUes  de  Mid  Mai.  1870, 
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third  of  the  femur,  for  which  alone  excision  is  a  substitute,  the  per- 
centage of  mortality  is  constantly  less  in  the  amputations  than  in  the 
excisions. 

As  a  substitute  for  amputations  in  gunshot  injury  of  the  knee-joint 
excision  has  proven  especially  unfortunate.  During  the  late  war  in  this 
country,  complete  excision  has  been  practised  for  gunshot  injuries  of 
the  knee-joint  11  times,  and  partial  excision  7  times.  Of  these  17  have 
died,  and  one,  a  complete  excision  made  by  Dr.  Bontecou,  ended  in  re- 
covery. Prior  to  this  war,  according  to  Dr.  Otis,  there  were  7  recorded 
examples  of  knee-joint  resections  for  gunshot  injuries,  and  of  these  only 
2  recovered :  the  patients  in  these  two  latter  cases  being  respectively 
17  and  19  years  of  age ;  a  period  of  life  eminently  favorable  to  re- 
covery. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  limb  after  a  fortunate  excision,  it  may  be  said : 
First,  that  while  after  excisions  of  joints  connected  with  long  bones,  in 
all  other  cases  we  may  hope  to  reconstruct  a  movable,  fibrous,  and  some- 
times a  synovial  articulation,  in  this  case  alone  we  dare  not  even  make 
the  attempt,  since  we  should  thereby  greatly  endanger  the  success  of 
the  operation,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the  patient ;  complete  bony  anchy- 
losis is  therefore  almost  inevitable.  Second,  the  limb  is  more  or  less, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  considerably,  shortened  by  the  operation.  Third, 
in  certain  cases,  especially  in  very  young  chil(h^n,  the  growth  of  the 
limb  is  in  some  measure  arrested  by  the  removal  of  the  epiphysis  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  ultimate  relative  disproportion  between  the  two  limbs 
is  greatly  increased. 

Operation. — Two  parallel  incisions  of  about  six  inches  in  length, 
having  been  made,  one  on  each  side  of  the  knee,  near  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  two  are  then  united  by  a  trans- 
verse incision,  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  knee  upon  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  patella.  There  are  thus  formed  lines  of  incision  representing 
the  letter  Hj  and  two  quadrilateral  flaps.  Next,  the  leg  being  bent  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  femur,  the  ligamentum  patellffi,  capsule,  lateral 
ligaments,  and  crucial  are  successively  di\dded. 

An  examination  of  the  knee-joint  should  now  be  instituted  in  order 
to  determine  upon  the  form  and  amount  of  excision  to  be  practised ; 
the  surgeon  being  governed  in  tliese  points  only  by  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  lesions ;  he  will,  however,  take  care  that  the  excisions  of 
tlie  femur  and  the  leg  are  so  made,  as  that  when  the  surfaces  are 
brought  together,  the  limb  will  remain  very  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee- 
joint,  a  perfectly  straight  limb  not  being  found  so  convenient  for  pro- 
gression as  one  flexed  to  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees,  which  is  in- 
deed the  usual  position  of  the  limb  when  we  stand  erect. 

In  dividing  the  bones  a  conmion  saw  may  suflice,  the  soft  parts  on  the 
sides  and  behind  the  bone  being  protected  from  injury  by  a  strong 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  drawn  closely  around  and  behind  the  part  to  be 
removed. 
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As  soon  as  the  section  is  completed  the  surgeon  will  place  tlie  enfia 
in  contact,  to  ascertain  whetlicr  the  limb  will  occupy  the  propei  p< jsitiou. 
If  tlie  angle  at  the  knee  is  too  great  or  too  small,  he  will  pmceed  at 
once  to  correct  the  error  by  the  removal  of  another  section. 

In  case  only  a  small  portion  of  one  or  both  bones  composing  the  joint 
has  been  removed,  the  patella  may  now  be  dissected  out,  the  bouea 
broaght  together  and  the  incisions  closed ;  but  if  a  large  portion  of  one 
or  both  bones  has  been  excised,  the  knife  will  be  again  carried  aero^ 
tlie  integument  at  the  upper  margin  of  tJie  patella,  so  as  to  shorteD  the 
upper  flap  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  patella*  Whatever  method 
of  operating  is  adopted,  if  tlie  patella  is  in  any  degree  involved  in  the 
disease  it  ought  to  be  removed ;  experience  having  sufficiently  shuTn-n 
tliat  its  presence,  under  these  circumstances,  genemlly  protracts,  and 
Bomt  ♦imes  actually  defeats,  the  cure. 

Such  of  the  arteries  as  have  been  wounded  being  tied^  and  the  bones, 
being  eecurely  wired  together  at  two  or  three  points,  the  integiiments 
may  be  closed  with  light  and  short  adhesive  strips,  aided  perhaps  by  a 
few  wire  or  silk  ligatureij ;  and  then  tlje  limb  is  laid  in  a  long,  well-fit- 
ted, and  well-padded  box  or  splint.  The  box  may  be  made  of  zinc 
or  tin,  and  supplied  with  floating  sides  opposite  the  knee,  to  enable  the 
surgeon  to  dress  tlie  wound  from  time  to  time  without  distui'bing  tJie 
limb,  A  firm  leather  splint,  or  tlie  immovable  starch  or  plaster-of- 
Paris  bandage,  will  answer  very  well,  and  are  preferred  by  some  sxir- 
geons. 

J*  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  first  devised  and  executed  the  opera- 
tion of  excision  for  bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint.  The  operation 
was  made  in  May,  1835,  up<>n  a  physician  in  whom  tlae  deformity  had 
existed  from  childhood,  the  leg  being  fixed  in  a  position  s<.nnewhat  less 
than  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.  The  femur  was  exposed  by  inci^ons 
across  the  front  of  the  thigh  opposite  the  condyles,  and  a  triangular 
piece  of  bone,  not  including  its  entire  thickness,  was  removed  with  a 
narrow  saw.  By  slightly  bending  the  leg  backwards  the  remaining 
portion  of  bone  was  broken,  and  the  whole  Hmb  was  now  bn>ught  into 
line.  Dr*  Buck,  of  this  city,  modified  the  operation  of  Dr.  Barton,  by 
remo\^ng  tlie  triangular  piece  of  bone  at  the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  give  a 
broader  surface  for  8ui>port  than  could  he  f urmshed  by  Barton's  openv 
tion ;  but  the  operation  was  attended  with  tnore  difliculties  and  proba- 
bly more  risks;  and  as  experience  has  proved  that  the  additional 
breadth  of  support  is  not  required,  the  operation  of  Barton  has  general- 
y  been  prefeiTed, 

Excision  of  the  Head  and  Neok  of  the  Femur, — There  are  two 
leading  conditions  under  which  hip-joint  excisions  have  been  practised, 
namely :  first,  for  the  removal  of  carious  or  necrosed  bone,  resulting 
from  chronic  disease ;  and  second,  for  the  removal  of  shattered  bone  and 
of  balls  after  gunshot  fractures. 

This  operation  was  iirst  performed  for  clu'onic  disease  of  the  joint  by 
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Anthony  White,  of  London,  in  April,  1822,  since  which  time,  and 
especially  during  tlie  last  twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  made  a  great 
number  of  times,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  results,  on  the 
a*hole,  have  been  satisfactory,  although  the  reputation  of  tihe  operation 
has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  trial  on  account  of  the  inexperience  of 
the  oi)€rators,  and  Jie  occasional  lack  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
cases.  Dr.  Lyster,  of  Detroit,  has  collected  280  cases  of  this  operation, 
including  those  collected  by  Ashurst,  Good,  and  himself.  The  percent- 
age of  recoveries  is  as  follows : — Under  5  years,  58  per  cent ;  5  to  10 
years,  68  per  cent ;  10  to  15  years,  60  per  cent ;  15  to  20  years,  38  per 
cent. ;  20  to  30  years,  31  per  cent ;  over  30  years,  16  per  cent ;  not 
stated,  33  per  cent  In  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  limb,  103  proved 
useful,  and  3  useless ;  not  stated,  33 ;  doubtful,  7/  Making  all  allow- 
ance for  omissions  and  errors  in  the  published  records,  the  I'esults  would 
probably  be  found  to  be  much  more  favorable  than  in  tl\e  case  of  ex- 
cisions of  the  knee-joint.  Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  to  which  my 
o\vTi  observation  and  experience  would  lead  me,  without  regard  to  the 
statistics,  in  which  I  confess  I  have  not  much  confidence. 

For  the  diagnosis  and  general  treatment  of  hip-joint  disease  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  morbus  coxse.  I  propose  in  this 
place  only  to  consider  the  special  indications  for  excision,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  operation  is  in  general  to  be  performed. 

Acetahular  arthritis  of  a  chronic  and  suppurative  character^  resuH- 
imj  in  caries  or  necrosis^  may  be  regarded  in  general  as  incurable 
except  by  surgical  interference.  The  fact  that  the  acetabular  portion 
of  the  pelvis  is  involved  may  be  known  by  the  formation  of  intra-pel- 
vic  abscesses,  and  sometimes  by  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  through  the  perforated  acetabulum  and  the  consequent  shorten- 
ing of  the  Umb,  or  by  the  crepitus  occasioned  whenever  the  limb  is 
drawn  down  to  its  natural  length.  The  implication  of  other  portions 
of  the  pelvic  bones  will  also  be  often  easily  recognized,  by  the  fonna- 
tion  of  abscesses  over  the  points  affected,  and  by  exploration  with  the 
probe  through  sinuses  leading  to  the  diseased  bones. 

Large  portions  of  the  pelvic  bones  are  occasionally  found  necrosed, 
and  in  some  cases  carious,  in  consequence  of  disease  originating  in  the 
joint,  and  they  have  been  removed  with  successful  results.  Mr.  Er- 
ichsen  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  from  whom  he  removed  the  upper  end 
of  the  thigh  bone,  the  acetabulum,  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  of  the 
ischium,  a  portion  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  a  part  of  the  dorsum  ilii,  who 
nevertheless  recovered  rapidly  and  with  a  very  useful  limb. 

Femoral  and  Synovial  Arthritis  of  a  Chronic  Character^  ending  in 
Caries^  Necrosis^  and  Sitppv/raMon, — It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  cases  get  well  spontaneously,  or  under  judi- 
cious therapeutical  and  mechanical  management.     In  the  course  of  my 

>  Lyster,  Ttom,  Meh.  Med.  8oe.  1870. 
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life  verj  many  illuBtrations  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  have  comt 
under  my  notice :  a  few  of  which  have  remained  under  my  personal 
Bnpervision  until  the  cuitJ  has  been  effected  ;  and  many  more  have  been 
seen  only  after  the  cure  was  completed,  and  when  the  patients,  with 
shortened,  anchylosed,  atrophied,  or  distorted  limbs,  have  become  active 
and  useful  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  my  own  experience  has  fiimis«hed  me  with  a  certain 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  being  necrosed,  it  has  been  impossible  for  nature  to  accompli^ 
itB  extrusion  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  patients  must  either  submit  to 
perpetual  fistulous  discharge,  or,  as  more  often  happens,  must  eventua 
ly  perish  from  the  long-continued  local  irritation.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  specimen  illustmting  necrosis  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  which 
is  so  completely  walled  in  by  osteophytes  tliat  its  escape  was  rendered 
impossible,  ,  In  these  examples  it  is  certainly  proper  to  open  the  joint 
and  remove  the  imprisoned  sequestrum,  as  I  have  myself  had  occasion 
to  do  in  two  instances,  the  operations  being  followed  by  speedy  and 
complete  recovery. 

Caries  of  the  bead  and  neck  of  the  femur,  unattended  bv  necrosis,  a 
yery  common  result  of  chronic  inflanmiatton  invading  the  bony  struc- 
tures in  this  region,  does  not  so  imperatively  demand  incisions  for  its 
relief :  first,  because  it  is  precisely  in  this  class  of  cases  that  with  im- 
proved hygiene,  and  absolute  rest  aided  by  extension,  cures  are  often 
efiFeeted ;  and  second,  because  excision  of  the  diseased  bone  is  not  so 
certain  to  effect  a  cure  as  is  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  in  cases  of 
necrosis.  But  the  restorative  powere  of  the  general  system,  aided  by 
the  means  I  have  suggested,  do  not  always  accomplish  a  cure  even  in 
cases  of  caries ;  and  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  prudent  to 
tax  the  resources  of  nature.  Her©  again  the  knife  and  the  saw,  or 
excision  of  the  diseased  bone,  offers  a  resource  well  Avorthy  of  a  trial. 

Finally,  tliere  are  many  examples  of  acute  and  of  subacute  arthritis, 
involving  the  hip-joint,  constantly  occurring,  in  which,  under  proper 
management,  a  complete  and  sometimes  a  speedy  i*e6<jlution  occurs, 
leaving  little  or  no  traces  of  injury ;  and  some  in  which,  although 
suppuration  does  not  take  place,  anchylosis  results,  a&  we  might  fia^ 
inevital>ly.  The  therapeutical  consideration  of  these  cases  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,     They  never  demand  excisioUi^ 

Operation. — The  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  and 
reoonmiended  by  my  c<il!eague,  Dr*  Sayre.  The  patient  reeting  upon 
his  sound  side,  a  knife  is  intixKluced  at  a  poiiit  midway  between  the 
trochanter  major  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  tJie  ilium, 
and  tlirust  lK>ldly  inwards  until  it  reaches  the  acetabulum.  From 
tlience  the  incision  is  carried  downwards,  dividing  the  integument, 
muscles,  and  capsule,  crossing  the  trochanter  major  a  little  back  of  its 
middle,  and  terminating,  with  a  curve  of  the  incision  forwards,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  base  and  anterior  margin  of  the  trochanter! 
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major.  By  this  method  it  is  rendered  certain  that  the  incision  will  be 
ftafficiendy  high  to  expoae  freely  the  head  of  the  femnr ;  the  fibrea  of 
the  gluteal  muficle  are  separated  longitudinally,  and  the  incision,  pre- 
senting a  curve  with  its  convexily  backwards,  <a  dependent  wound  ia 
left  for  the  free  escape  of  the  pus. 

A  knife  is  introduced  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  the  peri- 
osteum divided  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft,  ov6r  the  outer  semi-cir- 
cumference of  the  bone,  and  at  a  point  between  the  two  trochanters ; 
the  periosteal  elevator  is  then  introduced,  and  the  periosteum  separated 
from  the  bone  from  this  point  upwards;  the  detachment  of  muscles  in 
the  trochanteric  fossa  being  completed  with  the  knife.  The  head  and 
neck  being  released,  the  thigh  is  slightly  adducted  and  the  bone  is 
divided  with  the  chain  or  finger  saw  horizontally  between  the  trochan* 
ters.  The  operation  being  completed,  the  wound  is  filled  with  oakum 
saturated  with  the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  patient  is  placed  in  Bauei^s 
wire-breeches. 

There  are  many  examples,  however,  in  which  the  precise  form, 
position,  and  extent  of  the  incision  will  be  determined  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  individual  case.  In  several  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
operated,  a  sinus  has  furnished  the  most  direct  guide  to  the  joint. 

Whatever  mode  of  procedure  is  adopted,  the  incisions  should  be 
bold  and  free,  since  there  are  no  large  arteries,  veins,  or  nerves  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  parts  to  be  exposed.  The  bleeding  is, 
however,  in  most  cases  abundant,  and  in  some  profuse;  but  the 
source  of  this  bleeding  is,  in  a  great  measure,  those  spongy,  vascular 
granulations  which  line  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  or  the  hypersBmic 
structures  immediately  surrounding  the  abscess,  and  it  will  cease  in  a 
few  moments  without  the  aid  of  ligatures.  Division  of  the  femur  by 
the  bone-cutter  is  attended  with  the  danger  of  comminuting  the  lower 
or  remaining  moiety  of  bone,  and  for  tfaJs  reason  the  saw  ought  always 
to  be  preferred. 

Philipeau,  in  his  memoir  on  resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
following  Malgaigne,  recommends  that  in  all  cases  the  trochanter 
major  should  be  removed  with  the  head  and  neck.  This  is  rendered 
necessary  in  their  opinion,  because  the  trochanter  is  very  liable  itself 
to  become  carious  subsequently,  even  when  it  appeared  sound  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  and  because  also  it  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
escape  of  pus.  It  is,  however,  equally  important,  according  to  my 
experience,  to  warn  the  surgeon  against  too  extensive  destruction  ot 
tlie  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  to  remind  him  that  in  children  the  bone 
will  often  be  found  pretematurally  soft  and  vascular  below  the  point 
at  which  the  section  is  made,  and  the  medullary  tissue  vascular  and 
disorganized  to  a  certain  extent;  but  that  this  condition  does  not 
imply  the  necessity  of  reapplying  the  saw  at  a  lower  point  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  in  some  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
these  ]^thological  conditions,  indicating  subacute  oeteo-myelitis,  have 
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errcoie*i  ti*^c>ug^  &e  vit>:^  of  ihe  fhafc.  The  j^t^^^noEii  k  no  doubt 
iiir^.'j  rEZM€:»:d  zzKre  gTS^e.  MXki  coe  might  sm'j<]^lT  quesikai  wfaecfaa* 
r  ir.cj'i  ii-.c  bft're  heen^  beti«r  f^c  the  psden:  if  the  «x«fmxiuQ  Lad  nol 
zjtfifzx  =jdemtfp.  or  viietber  iz>deed  a£D^*cxa^«i  wooid  n*:<  bave  given 
A  Itennrj  cLkiK%  <>f  recv'TeTT :  b;it  it  vill  be  vmt^es^  to  atxemj^  to  limit 
Hok  e^.crii&jci  bT  iknher  exciai<.<L 


Byriirion  At  the  mpjoint  ftr  Gmifliiot  Iz^jtnies. — According  to 
the  tables  carefully  oc«mpiIed  by  Dr.  Otiaw  of  the  U.  S.  Aimy,  mnd  pub- 
lished in  Cireolar  No.  :f,  isscei  fr:<u  the  Siii^^6uQ-Genend*5  offioe  in 


n»-«. 


January,  1>»59, 19  cases  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  for  gim- 
fihot  injuries  had  been  l\H^^r\^ed  prv>r  to  the  late  American  war,  and 
of  thesse  only  one  had  l^een  succe:»fuL    In  the  successful  example  the 
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operation  was  made  by  Surgeon  O'Leary  during  the  Crimean  war,  and 
on  the  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  average  duration 
of  life  in  the  11  unsuccessful  cases  was  nine  days. 

During  the  American  war  there  were  performed,  according  to 
authenticated  records,  63  excisions  of  the  head,  or  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  trochanters  of  the  femur  for  gunshot  injuries.  Of  these  48  were 
performed  by  Federal  and  15  by  Ck)nfederate  surgeons.  It  is  presumed, 
however,  that  other  similar  operations  were  made,  and  especially  among 
the  Confederates,  which  have  not  been  recorded. 

Of  the  above  63  excisions,  32  were  made  within  the  first  twenty-foui 
hours,  and  of  these,  2  have  recovered :  22  were  made  in  the  interme- 
diate period,  and  2  recovered :  9  were  secondary  operations,  of  whom 
1  recovered ; — ^giving  a  total  of  5  recoveries  out  of  63  cases.  To  these 
tlie  labors  of  Dr.  Otis  have  added  9  recent  cases,  drawn  from  the  re- 
cords in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  number  1  recovered. 
The  sum  total  being  84  cases,  with  7  recoveries.  (One  successful  case 
was  subsequently  added  by  Dr.  Otis — a  secondary  operation  performed 
during  the  late  war  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Gibson — p.  117,  of  Circular 
No.  2,  1869.) 

This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  amount  of  success,  and  yet,  when 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  favorable.  By  a  comparison  of  recorded  facts,  Dr. 
Otis  thinks  he  has  established,  also,  that  the  moiliality  is  less  in  exci- 
sions of  the  hip,  than  when  the  expectant  plan  has  been  pursued.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions ;  but  I  see, 
in  the  pi-obable  inaccuracy  of  diagnosis,  in  both  classes  of  cases,  many 
sources  of  error.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  surgeon  is  still  justifiable 
in  exercising  a  considerable  amount  of  disci'etion  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  If,  for  example,  he  has  reasons  to  believe  that  the  comminu- 
tion is  not  extensive,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  favorable  condition  as  to 
health  ;  if  he  is  neither  very  fat  nor  very  muscular ;  if  the  limb  can  be 
kept  at  rest,  and  moderate  extension  continuously  applied,  I  believe  an 
attempt  may  be  properly  made  to  save  the  limb  without  excision. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

SbOTION  1. — ^ESBOBS  OF  NuTBITIOH. 

Hypertrophy,  or  Bnlargament  and  Qrowth  of  Bona.    S3rn-i  Bypertrophl9  0«d 

iim,B.  O. 

Examples  of  simple  hypertrophy  have  been  observed  in  nearly  all 
the  bones  of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  presented  as  a  congenital 
affection.  I  have  removed  a  second  toe  from  a  child  ten  years  of  age 
which  was  four  times  its  natural  size,  all  the  phalanges  being  greatly 
enlarged,  and  which  condition  had  existed  from  birth.  In  one  instance 
hypertrophy  of  the  femur,  with  considerable  lengthening,  ensued  upon 
a  fracture  through  the  lower  epiphysis,  but  in  which  no  displacement 
of  the  fragments  ever  occurred.  Usually,  hypertrophy  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  or  of  other  bones,  has  ensued  upon  some  chronic  affection 
of  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  such  as  chronic  eczema,  or  elephantiasis. 

Treatment. — ^Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  vascularity  of  the 
affected  parts  may  in  some  measure  correct  the  faulty  and  excessive 
nutrition.  The  choice  of  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
indication  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon. 

Exostosis,  or  Ciroumsoribed  Hypertrophy  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  tumors. 

Atrophy  of  Bono.    Bym^  Atrophia  Oisliim,  R.  O. 

Atrophy  of  bone  may  be  caused  by  disease  and  consequent  decay  of 
nutrition,  by  a  fracture  and  consequent  lesion  of  the  nutritious  artery, 
and  by  various  general  or  constitutional  conditions,  such  for  example 
as  the  conditions  accompanying  old  age,  mollities  ossium,  and  rachitis. 

Bones  in  a  condition  of  atrophy  do  not  necessarily  nor  indeed 
generally  diminish  much  in  bulk,  but  they  become  lighter  and  more 
porous,  the  cortex  being  sometimes  reduced  to  a  thin  shell,  and  the 
cancelli  to  a  few  fine  threads,  forming  a  reticulated  tissue  containing 
oil  and  fat  globules. 

The  remedy  for  atrophy  of  the  bones  will  be  suggested  when  the 
cause  is  determined.    In  most  cases  it  is  irremediable. 
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Sboitok  9.— BioKEre. 

HicketB  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  it  is  qnite  probable  that  the 
constitutional  and  predisposing  causes  are  in  most  cases  congenital,  al- 
though its  first  manifestations  are  not  usually  observed  untQ  between 
the  first  and  second  years,  and  sometimes  not  until  several  years  later. 
It  may  be  traced  often  to  a  hereditary  strumous,  or  syphilitic  diathesis. 
Not  very  unfrequently,  however,  the  rachitic  child  has  presented 
during  his  early  infancy  an  appearance  of  remarkable  health  and 
vigor ;  nevertheless,  the  bony  distortions  are  almost  invariably  imme- 
diately preceded  by  symptoms  which  indicate  a  failure  in  health. 
The  usual  prodromes  are  disinclination  to  muscular  exertion,  inor- 
dinate and  capricious  appetite,  an  irregular  state  of  the  bowels,  and  a 
tumid  or  pot-belly. 

The  rsichitic  distortions  are  generally  first  observed  in  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  radius,  and  in  the  cranial  bones.  At 
length,  however,  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  body  become  involved, 
including  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of 
the  radius  and  of  the  tibia,  the  deformity  is  chiefiy  due  to  expansion 
of  their  cartilaginous  extremities,  in  consequence  d  which  a  remarka- 
ble depression  exists  just  above  the  joint,  and  these  children  are  called 
sometimes  ^^double-jointed."  A  similar  node-like  expansion  at  the 
cartilaginous  extremities  of  each  of  the  ribs  has  b^n  called  the 
^^  rachitic  garland."  Either  through  muscular  action,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  entire  shafts  of  the 
tibisa  and  fibulae  eventually  become  bent,  forming  curves  outwards 
and  forwards ;  the  femur  and  the  long  bones  of  the  upper  extremities 
may  bend  in  a  like  manner,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  ribs  become 
compressed  laterally,  causing  the  ^pigeon-shaped"  chest,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  pectus  carinatum;  the  cranial  bones  develop 
unusually,  although  in  some  cases  there  is  only  a  delay  in  development 
of  the  facial  bones,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cranial  bones  are  out 
of  proportion ;  they  also,  sometimes,  suffer  a  species  of  atrophy  termed 
^  cranio-tabes."  llie  spinal  distortion  may  be  antero-posterior  or  latend, 
or  it  may  occur  in  both  directions.  When  it  is  antero-posterior  it  is  in 
most  cases  readily  distinguished  from  caries  by  the  extent  and  r^^ 
larity  of  the  curve. 

Bones  of  rachitic  patients  also  undergo  other  textural  changes.  The 
periosteum  and  medullary  tissue  exhibit  increased  vascularity;  the 
medullary  cavities  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  their  lamellated  walls,  and 
become  filled  with  a  brownish  red  marrow;  the  sub-periosteal  layer 
becomes  infiltrated  with  an  abundance  of  new  cells  embedded  in  a 
pinkish  fiuid,  and  subsequently  new  deposits  of  bony  tissue  in  the 
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Fig.  188. 


DaiZBch*>  Wheel-crutch. 


Bame  intercellular  structures  increase  the  circumference  of  the  bone ; 
the  cartilaginous  portions  expand,  especially  as  already  stated,  the 
cartilaginous  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones ;  and  finally,  when  the  calcare- 
ous matter  is  redeposited,  and  both  bones  and  cartilages  have  resumed 

their  natural  firmness,  the  patient  re- 
mains permanently  dwarfed  and  de- 
formed. 

Although  the  pathological  changes 
which  take  place  in  rachitis  have 
been  thoroughly  studied,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  these  changes  is  unde- 
termined. The  statement  made  by 
most  writers,  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
disturbed  nutrition,  affecting  chiefly 
the  bony  system,  is  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  a  fact,  but  affords  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  its  cause. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  calca- 
reous elements  undergo  solution  from 
an  excess  of  lactic  acid ;  but  the  most 
popular  and  perhaps  the  most  plausi- 
ble theory  at  present  entertained  by 
pathologists  is,  that  the  disease  is  in 
some  way  allied  to  inflammation,  in  short  that  it  is  a  variety  of  peri- 
ostitis, ostitis,  or  osteo-myelitis.  Although  rachitis  never  terminates  in 
suppuration,  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  approaches  more  nearly  to  a 
solution  of  all  the  phenomena  usually  present  than  any  other  yet 
suggested. 

Treatment. — Ilygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  importance.  Pure 
air,  cool  bathing,  frictions  and  plenty  of  agreeable  exercise,  such  as  may 
be  obtained  by  tumbling,  rolling,  and  rollicking  upon  a  hard  mattress, 
or  in  some  properly  constructed  wheel-crutch.  The  diet  should  be 
plain  and  nutritious,  including  such  articles  as  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and 
cod-liver  oil.  Bread,  potatoes,  and  farinaceous  food  generally  may  be 
eaten,  but  not  too  freely.  Vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  are  sometimes 
useful.  The  phosphates  and  carbonates  have  been  recommended  upon 
chemical  principles,  but  there  is  very  little  clinical  evidence  that  diey 
have  ever  aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  bones  to  their  normal  condi- 
tions. Dr.  McCready's  lacto-phosphates  are  probably  more  likely 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  than  any  other  form  of  the  phos- 
phates, inasmuch  as  the  salts  are  held  in  complete  solution  by  the  lactic 
acid. 

Some  light  supports  are  occasionally  employed  with  advantage  to 
rectify  the  deformities  of  the  legs ;  but  they  must  not  be  so  burden- 
some as  to  prevent  the  pretty  free  use  of  the  limbs,  and  in  examples  of 
moderate  curvature  they  had  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
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Foi  the  spina]  distortioiiB,  alao,  light  Buppoddng  apparatos,  to  be 
worn  when  the  child  is  walking  about,  is  BometimeB  nscdEnl;  bnt  Buoh 
apparatus  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  seoondary  in  its  rela- 
tions to  other  means  of  treatment,  and  as  liable  to  grave  objections  on 
account  of  the  pressure  which  it  must  necessarily  make  upon  the  pel* 
vie  bones,  and  the  embarrassment  which  it  must  cause  to  the  free 
movements  of  the  body.  It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  the  affection  only 
that  spinal  supports  are  generally  found  sufficiently  useful  to  warrant 
their  continuous  employment 

Sboiion  8.— MoLLmEB  OSSIUH,  B.O. 
S3rn-i  Oiteom«laot«|  MalaooiUoiu 

This  disease  occurs  only  in  adults,  and  especially  is  it  apt  to  be  met 
with  in  women  while  in  ^e  puerperal  condition.  It  is  in  most  cases  a 
general  affection,  but  in  some  purely  local,  being  limited  to  a  single 
bone.  As  has  been  observed  in  rachitis,  so  also  in  moUities  ossium, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  earthy  salts ;  but  eventually  in  the  progress 
of  this  latter  malady  the  organic  textures  also  disappear  or  become 
wholly  changed  in  character ;  the  medulla  assumes  the  preponderance, 
and  nothing  may  be  left  but  a  thin,  flexible,  cortical  substance  enclosing 
a  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  reddish,  gelatinous  mass.  Bachitis  is  an  error  of 
development ;  but  in  osteomalacia  there  is  an  absorption  and  substitn- 
tion  of  elements  after  the  organization  is  completed.  In  proportion  as 
the  removal  of  both  the  earthy  and  oiganic  elements  is  more  complete 
in  osteomalacia  than  in  rachitis,  the  fragility  of  the  bones  is  usually 
greater.  Yirchow  regards  the  disease  as  a  retrograde  conversion  ot 
bone  into  medullary  tissue. 

Osteomalacia  is  almost  constantly  preceded  by  wandering  pains 
resembling  very  much  the  pains  which  accompany  muscular  rheuma- 
tism, but  much  more  severe  and  persistent  in  ^eir  character;  the 
patient  becomes  feeble  and  emaciat^ ;  the  bones  yield  to  pressure  and 
bend,  or,  as  more  often  happens,  break  from  the  application  of  moder- 
ate force ;  the  urine  is  often  loaded  with  phosphates,  and  with  animal 
matter  in  a  condition  of  disorganization,  and  finally  death  ensues  frcnn 
exhaustion. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  nutrients  and  tonics. 
No  specific  remedies  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Sbctioh  4. — ^Inflammation  of  thb  Pesiostxum. 

Bymf  Pwloitltls,  R.  a 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  may  be  traumatic  or  idiopathic;  pri- 
mary or  secondary ;  circumscribed  or  diffuse ;  simple  or  complicated ; 
it  may  be  of  a  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  or  rheumatic  character. 
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Primary  Traumatic  Periostitis  is  generally  reimrative  in  its  char- 

acter,  and  terminates  epoDtaiieouely  in  refiolution,  or  the  deep,  osteogen- 
etic  layer  of  the  periosteum  Buffers  only  that  degree  of  excitation  which 
IB  requiBite  to  produce  new  bone  or  cull  us ;  but  in  a  few  exceptional  J 
cases  the  inflammation  transcends  these  limits  and  caus^  a  circunwl 
scribed  subperiosteal  abscess,  which  may  be  followed  by  eccentric 
laminated  exfoliation  of  the  bone. 

There  is,  however,  one  fonn  of  acute  periostitis  nearly  allied  to  trau- 
matic periostitis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  provoked  by  external  injuries, 
although  it  is  in  mr»Bt  cuses  remotely  dependent  upon  a  general  dyscra- 
sia,  which  is  very  prone  to  end  in  diffuse  subperiosteal  absces&es  and 
eccentric  necrosis.  This  variety  may  be  termed  Acute  Diffuse  Peri- 
ostitie.  It  occurs  most  frequently  about  the  period  of  puberty,  espe- 
cially in  children  of  a  strumous  habit,  more  often  in  boys  than  in 
girls,  and  in  tlie  lower  extremities  more  frequently  than  in  the  upper. 
The  spine  of  the  tibia  is  its  favorite  seat  When  it  attacks  the  femiu* 
the  lower  half  or  third  of  that  bone  is  generally  preferred. 

The  dii*eet  or  exciting  causes  of  acute  diffuse  periostitis  have  gene- 
rally been  observed  to  be  external  blows,  eruptive  fevers,  long-con- 
tinued exposui-e  to  cold  and  wet. 

Synaptoms  of  Periostitis, — Periostitis  is  not  usually,  at  least  during 
its  early  stages,  attended  by  discoloration  of  the  skin,  but  the  pain  is 
intense,  deep-seated,  and  liable  to  nocturnal  exacerbations ;  there  is,  in 
many  cases,  little  or  none  of  that  pufliness  which  is  always  present  in 
cellulitis;  the  swelling  is  limited  to  tlie  neighborhm>d  of  the  bone,  and 
when  suppuration  takes  place,  fluctuation  is  in  like  manner  limited* 

Treatment.^ — ^The  treatment  of  primary ^  acute,  diffuse  periostitis 
consists  in  aliBolute  rest,  in  the  application  of  cold  lutions,  or,  in  case 
this  latter  causes  an  increase  of  the  pain,  in  the  substitution  of  hot  fomen- 
tations or  warm  pjultices.  Opiates  may  he  given  freely,  or  until  the 
pain  is  in  some  measure  subdued.  Wien,  in  spite  of  these  measures, 
the  inflammation  persists,  free  incisions  ought  to  be  practised,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  the  periosteal  tension. 

Traumatic  periostitis,  as  the  result  of  previous  inflammation  of  the 
medulla  or  of  tlie  bone,  properly  called  Becondary^  is  much  more  grave 
than  that  form  of  the  malady  which  has  just  been  considered*  In  the 
primary  form  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  generally  moderate,  and 
die  resulting  necrosis,  if  necrosis  occurs  at  all,  is  usually  limited  to  the 
outer  laminai  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  but  in  the  secondary  form,  in- 
volving perhaps  ostitis  and  meduUitis,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
great,  the  whole  shaft  may  become  necrosed,  and  even  the  contigaous 
cq)iphy8es  and  articular  surfaces  are  often  seriously  implicated. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  must  be  sustaining.  Free  incisions, 
with  the  application  of  the  trephine,  are  sometimes  proper  enrgical  ex- 
pedients ;  and  in  many  cases  ajnputation  will  eventually  be  required. 

The  specific  forms  of  perioetitiB,  dependent  upon  scrofulous,  sj^hilitici 
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or  rheumatic  diatheses,  cannot  properly  be  considered  in  this  connection* 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  these  forms  the  periosteum 
manifests  but  little  tendency  to  the  production  of  bone ;  suppuration  is 
comparatively  unfrequent,  especially  in  rheumatic  periostitis,  and  ir 
each  case  the  node-like  swellings  are  remarkably  amenable  to  appro 
priate  constitutional  and  local  treatment. 

SsonoN  5. — ^Inflammation  of  thb  Bonb. 

Syn^  Oititii,  B.  O.  i  OftaltiB. 

Ostitis,  in  the  proper  limitation  of  the  term,  is  an  inflammation  ot 
the  bone-coiTpuscles  and  the  calcified  intercellular  substance  of  the  os- 
seous tissue.  Bone  tissue  is  among  the  least  vascular  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  but  scantily  supplied  with  corpuscular  elements ;  con- 
sequently its  liability  to  inflammation,  as  compared  with  other  tissues, 
is  inconsiderable.  Oilier  maintains  that  inflammation  never  affects  pri- 
marily the  bone-cells  proper,  but  that  its  first  invasions  are  always  upon 
the  marrow-cells,  the  inner  or  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteimi,  and 
upon  the  contents  of  the  Haversian  canals.  Oilier  is  probably  correct, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  deny  the  existence  of  primary  os- 
titis as  distinguished  from  periostitis  and  meduUitis.  The  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  occurrence  of  ostitis  may  be  stated  as  follows:— First,  pri- 
mary acute  ostitis,  and  especially  that  which  is  of  traumatic  origin,  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  in  addition  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  as- 
signed for  this  infrequency,  namely,  the  low  vascularity  of  bone  tissue 
and  the  paucity  of  its  corpuscular  elements,  there  may  be  added  the 
negative  consideration  of  the  high  vascularity  and  richness  in  cell  struc- 
ture of  the  medulla  and  the  periosteum,  in  consequence  of  which  these 
structures  speedily  inflame,  so  that  an  injury  capable  of  causing  in- 
flammation of  the  bone  tissue  must  almost  necessarily  be  anticipated 
by  inflammation  of  the  medulla  and  periosteum,  which,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, have  suffered  injury  at  the  same  moment,  and  generally  in  an 
equal  degree:  Second,  primary  chronic  ostitis  is  more  frequent  than 
acute ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  often  dependent  in  some  measure  upon 
constitutional  causes  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  capable  of  determin- 
ing specifically  the  location  of  morbid  actions.  This  form  of  ostitis  is, 
however,  much  less  frequent  than  periostitis  or  medullitis:  Third, 
primary  ostitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  generally  induces,  secondarily, 
periostitis  and  medullitis ;  but  in  a  few  examples  the  ostitis  is  exclusive, 
and  limited  during  its  progress  and  up  to  the  period  of  its  tenninatioiL 
Lidell  has  given  an  example  of  limited  traumatic  chronic  ostitis,*  and 

*  On  ths  Woundi  of  the  Blood-VMsdi,  Secondary  Tnmmatie  Letkme  ofBone^  and  Pyoh 
mia.  By  John  A.  Lidell,  A.M.,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Sanitaxy  Commiwioii  Memoiai,  SniiBi^oal, 
rol.  i.     Published  by  Hard  &  Houghton,  Oambridge,  1870. 
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Treatment. — In  acnte  ostitis  blood-letting,  cathartics,  and  diaretici 
are  sometimes  demanded.  Eest  and  cooling  lotions  constitute  the  most 
Important  local  measures. 

In  chronic  ostitis  iodine  in  some  of  its  forms,  given  internally,  may 
prove  useful.  As  local  applications,  the  tincture  of  iodine  and  vesicants 
are  entitled  to  the  most  confidence.  Deep  periosteal  incisions  some- 
times abate  the  severity  of  the  pains  in  both  varieties,  but  they  are  not 
alone  competent  to  establish  a  cure. 

When  pus  forms  it  should  be  freely  evacuated  by  the  aid  of  the  tre- 
phine, and  the  pyogenic  membrane  lining  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
should  be  destroyed.  Long-continued  localized  inflammation  of  a  bone, 
especially  when  seated  in  an  epiphysis,  and  when  attended  with  un- 
remitting pain,  warrants  a  suspicion  that  pus  has  fonned,  and  justifies 
the  application  of  the  trephine ;  indeed,  examples  are  not  unfi^quent 
in  which  the  application  of  the  trephine  has  given  relief  although  no 
pus  has  been  evacuated. 

Section  6. — Inflammation  of  the  Medullary  Tissue  of  the  Bone. 
83rn^  Osteo-myeUtii,  R,  O. ;  Bndostitii ;  MeduIIitls. 

Osteo-myelitis  is  the  name  usually  applied  by  modem  writers  to  in 
flammation  of  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  bone.  Tlie  term  refers  not 
to  inflammation  of  the  marrow  and  bone,  but  properly  to  the  osteal 
marrow  as  distinguished  from  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is  nevertlieless 
true  that  osteo-myelitis  seldom  or  never  occurs  without  compromising 
the  bone  also  in  the  inflammatory  action. 

Osteo-myelitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  Writers  also  speak  of 
diffuse  and  circumscribed  osteo-myelitis.  Acute  osteo-myelitis  is  in 
general  diffuse  and  suppurative ;  while  chronic  osteo-myelitis  is  more 
often  circumscribed,  and  is  less  prone  to  result  in  suppuration. 

The  causes  of  osteo-myelitis  are  general,  or  those  which  affect  the 
general  system,  and  local.  Among  the  general  or  systemic  causes  may 
be  enumerated  as  first,  in  point  of  importance,  an  unsound  state  of 
health.  Pei'sons  who  are  of  a  strumous  habit,  or  who  possess  a  lym- 
phatic temperament,  those  who  are  laboring  under  a  syphilitic  or  can- 
cerous cachexia,  or  whose  blood  is  imiK)verished  by  innutritions  diet, 
wh(^  have  become  drained  by  long-continued  discharges  of  pus,  or  the 
vigor  of  whose  systems  have  been  impaired  by  excessive  fatigue,  by 
long  marches,  and  by  labor  in  the  trenches,  whose  blood  is  vitiated  by 
the  impure  air  of  hospitals,  or  of  overcrowded  rooms,  are  especially 
liable. 

It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females ;  and  children  are  espe- 
cially and  pre-eminently  the  subjects  of  osteo-myelitis. 

A  few  rare  examples  have  been  recorded  of  what  might  be  termed 
idiopathic  osteo-myelitis,  for  the  existence  of  which  no  local  or  consti- 
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tiitioiial  cauBe  a>ulcl  be  assigtiocL     It  lias  been  known  also  to  supervene 
upon  an  idiupathic  fever. 

The  local  or  special  causes  may  in  general  be  Baid  to  be  tranmatic, 
pirns juuch  as  osteo-myelitis,  when  dependent  npun  a  k>cal  canse,  m 
Pftlniiist  invariably  the  result  of  some  injury  inili<!ted  upon  the  bone, 
suck,  for  exaaiple,  as  a  simple  contusion,  a  fracture,  simple  or  com* 
jK>und,  the  application  of  the  eaw  in  amputation  or  in  resection,  etc. 
It  may  l>e  caused,  also,  by  the  loilguieut  of  a  foreign  bixly,  such  as  a 
bullet  or  other  substance  in  the  medullaiy  canal. 

Symptonis  of  Osteo-myelitiB, — Acc<»rdiug  to  Li  dell,  the  pain  in 
acute  non-traumatic  intlamuiation  of  the  nmrrow  j^recedes  all  other 
phenomena.  It  is  intense  and  unremitting  both  night  and  day,  and 
jrogresi^ively  increases  in  severity  until  relieved  by  the  escape  of 
Generally  the  pain  is  well  localized,  but  in  some  ca^es  it  is  diOi 
Chassaignac  Bi>eakB  of  the  pain,  als<3,  as  peculiar,  the  patient  almost 
always  comparing  it  to  the  sensations  caused  l>y  a  fracture,  so  that 
whenever  he  is  moved  he  cries  out,  "  You  are  breaking  my  leg."  There 
is  generally  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  integument,  and  niodemte 
elevation  of  supei'ticial  temperatui-e,  with  marked  tenderness  uj^m 
pressure.  One  of  the  most  chanicteristic  6pnpt^)niB,  however^  is  the 
puffy  or  osdematous  swelling,  rcsetnbling  somewhat  the  swelling  of 
ordinary  oedema,  but  which  diffei*s  in  this  regard,  that  it  termmates  by 
an  abrupt  margin.  This  ahnipt  margin,  it  has  also  been  ascertained, 
generally  in<iicates  tlie  limits  of  the  osteomyelitis,  Lidell  speaks  of  it 
as  having  been  especially  observed  in  the  non-tramnatic  varieties,  but 
I  have  been  able  in  this  way  to  diagnosticate  a  case  of  chronic  trauma* 
tic  medullitis^  and  to  define  its  exact  limitations* 

Chassaignac  has  made  the  observation,  also,  that  tlie  pus  discharged 
from  a  deep  abscess  overlying  osteo-myelids  contains  an  admixture  of 
free  oil.  The  same  has  lieen  noticed,  also,  in  sub-peri  osteal  absce 
bat  not  in  abscesses  the  result  of  simple  cellulitis. 

The  traimjatic  fever  accompanying  acute  osteo-myelitis  is  of  an 
irritative  cliaracter,  and  usually  of  a  low  type;  the  nervous  sj'stem 
is  early  disturbed,  and  delirium  is  a  frequent  attendant. 

When,  after  am]>utation,  the  exposed  end  of  the  bone  becomes 
affected  with  medullitis,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  m  the  bone; 
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the  soft  parts  swell  atid  sometimes  appear  puffy ;  the  seeretir»n8  are  less 
healthy,  being  more  thin  and  aerous  in  quaUty  and  diminished  in 
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quantity  ;  the  flaps  of  the  stomp  open  and  retract,  and  the  medulla  is 
seen  swollen  and  protruding  from  the  medullary  canal,  at  first  of  a 
reddish  or  dark  brown  color,  and  subsequently  dotted  with  suppurating 
points,  or  it  sloughs  and  falls  away  in  mass,  giving  out  always  a  very 
fetid  odor. 

"Suppurative  osteo-myelitis "  is  not  a  distinct  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  medulla,  but  only  represents  a  later  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  medullary  tissue,  previously  camified  by  the  inflam- 
matory process,  now  undergoes  a  transformation  into  pus-corpuscles 
and  liquor  puris. 

Tlie  principal  pathological  changes  which  take  place  in  the  medulla, 
the  bone  itself,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  as  a  consequence  of  osteo-myelitis, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — Caniiflcation  or  hepatization  of  the 
marrow,  suppuration  and  gangrene  of  the  same,  central  necrosis,  and 
sometimes  necrosis  in  totality;  it  may  also  lead  to  caries,  osteo- 
porosis, pyarthrosis,  or  suppuration  within  the  adjacent  articular 
capsules ;  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bone  primarily  attacked, 
it  may  invade  adjacent  or  contiguous  bones,  or  several  bones  may  be 
affected  simultaneously;  new  bony  growths,  termed  endoatoses^  may 
be  developed  within  the  medullary  canal  by  direct  transformation  of 
the  medullary  into  osseous  tissue.  The  periosteum  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  stimulated  to  undue  osteogenesis,  and  new  laminss  of  bone 
be  arranged  upon  the  periphery ;  a  phenomenon  termed  perioatoaia. 

Lidell  declares  that  in  an  analysis  of  fifty-one  cases  of  osteo-myelitis 
observed  by  him,  seven  had  thrombosis ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
obstniction  of  the  veins  caused  by  tlirombi  is  the  occasion  of  that  dif- 
fused bleeding  of  the  granulations  odXlQdi  parenchymatoua  homvorrhoije^ 
which  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  osteo-myelitis. 

PysBmia  may  properly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  natural  sequences 
of  osteo-myelitis,  inasmuch  as  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  terminate  fatally  pyaemia  is  present.  It  is  quite  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  equally  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  terminate 
favorably  it  is  never  present.  The  relations  of  pyaemia  to  osteo-mye- 
litis are  rendered  more  obvious  by  the  fact  that  pyaemia  is  almost 
unknown  except  in  coimcction  with  suppurative  inflammations  of  the 
bunes. 

The  sjnnptoms  which  denote  the  existence  of  pyaemia  are  chills, 
o<;curring  with  no  marked  regularity,  followed  by  profuse  perspiration, 
great  and  increasing  prostration,  nausea  and  vomiting,  delirium,  a 
bronzed  or  yellowish  color  of  the  skin,  and  a  peculiar  sweet,  mawkish 
odor  of  the  breath,  compared  sometimes  to  the  odor  of  treacle.  Thia 
latter  symptom  has  sometimes  been  considered  especially  diagnostic; 
but  I  observe  that  it  is  sometimes  absent  in  well-marked  examples  of 
pyiemia,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  present  where  pyaemia  does  not 
exist,  but  only  a  condition  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  anaemia. 

The  specific  causes  and  die  precise  pathological  character  of  pyaemia 
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are  not  yet  fully  determined.  There  is  much  probability,  however, 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  septiciemia,  and  that  it  is  induced  by  the  recep- 
tion into  the  system  from  the  suppurating  dj^pots,  of  certain  septic 
elements,  or  of  elements  which  have  undergone  a  gangrenous  or  possibly 
only  a  euppurative  degeneration. 

Dr.  Woodward,  by  a  series  of  careful  observations,  has  shown  that 
diffuse  gangrene  of  the  nian*ow  is  a  very  common  coincident  with 
pysemia ;  and  from  this  fact,  in  connection  with  othei^,  he  infers  that,  at 
least,  II)  an  important  and  frequent  group  of  cases  the  puti'efactive 
changes  going  on  in  the  marrow  are  communicated  thniugh  the  coag- 
ulated blood  of  the  veins^  not  by  absorption  but  by  direct  c^jntiiniity. 

Lidell  prefers  to  consider  pyaemia  as  a  species  of  septiciemia,  or  blood^ 
poiec^ning,  clinically  diBtiiict  from  eepticfemia  arising  from  dissection' 
wounds,  senile  gangrene,  hospital  gangrene,  etc.,  but  to  be  arranged 
under  the  same  genus.  The  remarkable  absorbent  powera  of  the  mar- 
row was  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Oilier ;  and  to  account  for  the 
frequency  of  this  variety  of  Bepticaemia  in  connection  with  osteo-mye- 
litis,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  i-eadiness  with  which  the  marrow  takes 
on  the  suppurative  action,  its  liability  to  farther  degenerative  changes, 
and  the  remarkable  absorbent  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  bone ; 
but  in  order  to  exjilain  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  tliis  species  of 
septic  intoxication  presents,  we  must  assume,  also,  that  the  septic 
materials  generated  by  suppurating,  or  gangrenous  marrow  are  also 
peculiar,  and  in  some  sense  specific. 

Treatment  of  Osteo-niyelitia. — The  experience  of  army  surgeons 
has  sufHciently  sliown  that  among  the  most  fniitful  sources  of  osteo 
myelitis  and  pya?mia  m\i6t  be  enumerated  imperfect  hygiene.  Im- 
proved hygiene  constitutes,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment The  patient  must  be  removed  from  infected  air;  and  in  the 
field  this  is  in  no  way  so  w*ell  accomplished  as  by  removal  to  a  tent.  In 
private  houses  the  windows  should,  at  mmt  seasons  of  the  year,  be  kept 
constantly  open;  the  dressings  should  be  taken  away  often,  and  the 
wound  thoroughly  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  solutions  or  with  the 
chlorides;  the  diet  should  bo  nutritious.  Tonics  are  generally  de- 
manded, and  stimulants  may  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
surgeon.  Of  the  tonics,  I  have  found  quinine  the  most  useful,  given  in 
df>8es  of  about  two  grains  every  four  or  six  hours, 

"When  pya^mic  syinptoms  supervene,  quinine  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  much  larger  doses.  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  of 
pyaemia  supervening  upon  an  injury  of  the  skull,  bmught  to  a  success- 
ful issue  by  fifteen-grain  doses  of  quinine  given  every  six  hours  for  a 
period  of  tw^o  days. 

As  topical  applications  in  some  of  the  most  acute  forms  of  the 
malady,  ice  has  proved  very  efiicient.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
employed  of  late,  at  the  Belle\iie  Hospital,  small  India-rubber  bags 
fuiTiished  with  stop-cocks.    If  the  application  of  ice  causes  pain,  or 
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rigors,  it  must  be  discontinued,  and  a  temperature  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient  must  be  substituted. 

Fi'ee  incisions,  made  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  tension  of  the 
periosteum  and  of  the  more  superficial  tissues,  is  sometimes  practised 
with  advantage  ;  but  such  incisions  are  always  liable  to  the  objection  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  the  suppurating  surface,  and  must  be  resoi-ted 
to  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

If  the  interior  of  tlie  bone  is  not  already  laid  open,  and  we  have  rea- 
sons to  suspect  the  imprisonment  of  pus  or  of  gangrenous  materials,  tlie 
trephine  should  be  promptly  applied. 

Excision  offers  no  resource  in  acute  osteo-myelitis ;  but  amputation  ia 
occasionally  successful,  and  even  when  made  after  the  supervention  of 
pyaemia,  a  certain  number  of  recoveries  have  been  reported.  As  a  rule, 
however,  amputation  at  this  period  only  precipitates  the  fatal  event; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  urge  its  performance  except  in  the  earlier 
]icriods  of  the  progress  of  the  malady.  At  any  period  of  time  amputa- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  remedy.  If  this 
measure  is  decided  upon,  the  section  of  Uie  bone  must  be  made  fairly 
above  tlie  point  of  inflammatory  lesion ;  and  in  the  case  of  acute  diffuse 
osteo-myelitis  this  condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  amputating  at  or 
above  the  nearest  articulation  in  the  direction  toward  the  body. 

Chronic,  or  subacute  osteo-myelitis  demands  such  modifications  (;f 
ti-eatment  as  are  found  necessary  in  similar  grades  of  inflammation  oc- 
curring in  the  soft  parts.  The  iodide  of  potassium  given  internally, 
and  the  tincture  of  iodhie  applied  externally,  have  been  found  service- 
able. When  a  circumscribed  abscess  fonns,  as  most  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and  especially  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia,  it  must  be  evacuated  by  the  trephine. 

Both  amputation  and  excision  may  be  considered  valuable  surgical 
expedients  in  the  chronic  and  more  circumscribed  forms  of  osteo-mye- 
litis. 

The  nile  in  regard  to  the  point  of  amputation  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  acute,  and  acute  diffuse  osteo-myelitis,  namely,  that  we  must 
not  amputate  in  the  continuity  of  the  affected  bone,  does  not  apply  so 
rifcidly  to  chronic,  and  chronic  circumscribed  osteo-myelitis.  Two 
examples  have  recently  occurred  in  my  own  practice  which  confirm  the 
propriety  of  these  exceptions. 

Oariet. 

Caries,  like  sclerosis  or  consolidation  of  bone-tissue,  is  a  result  of 
ostitis ;  but  in  the  case  of  caries  the  inflammatory  action  is  degenerative, 
and  in  the  case  of  sclerosis  it  is  reparative  or  formative.  Caries  is  most 
commimly  observed  in  the  small  and  spongy  bones,  and  next  in  point 
of  frequency  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  diaphyses  or  in  the  lamellated  structure  of  the  long  bones.     The 
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exceptional  examples  have  been  observed  by  me  most  frequently  in  tlit 
upper  third  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia. 

When  ostitis  eauBCB  caries,  the  porosity  increases  under  the  iiiflamraar 
tory  action,  and  the  bone  stnicture  becoraes  soft^  fio  that  it  can  be 
readily  cut  with  tlie  knife.  Sclerosis  often  attends  c-aries,  but  it  is  li ra- 
ited to  the  outer  margin  or  periphery  of  tlae  inflamed  fitnicture,  and  in 
this  direction  there  are  frequently  observed  upon  the  surface  nodular 
deposits  of  bone,  but  tliese  are  usually  derived  chiefly  from  tlie  osteo 
genetic  layers  of  the  periosteum.  As  the  degenerative  iuflammatury 
action  prepresses,  the  bone-tissue  changes  its  structure,  becoming  con 
verted  into  granulation  tissue,  or  the  bcme-corpuscles  may  perish,  leav- 
ing a  fatty  residutun.  The  granulation  tissue,  when  formed,  may  con- 
tinue to  proliferate  so  that  it  presses  out  in  every  direction  whei^ver  a 
tegumentary  outlet  permits  its  escape;  or,  the  retrograde  action  coutin* 
uing,  it  may  be  converted  into  pus* 

Occasionally  the  degenerative  action  is  unnsiially  rapid,  and  the  ostein 
or  animal  matter  being  destroyed  before  the  bone-corpuscles  ha^'e  un- 
dergone the  granulation  metamorphosis,  minute  bony  masses  becHDme 
separated  and  hang  by  the  granulations  or  fall  away  with  the  pus,  giv- 
ing to  the  secretions  a  gritty  feel.  This  condition  has  been  called 
Caries  Necrotica. 

Treatment. — In  the  specific  fonns  of  caries,  such  as  the  scrofnloos, 
and  eyphilitic,  coiistitutiunal  remedies  are  of  the  first  importance.  Tlie 
same  is  true,  also,  of  many  cases  of  caries  w^hich  are  not  specific,  but  in 
which  the  general  system  is  affected  uith  a  dyscrasia,  or  the  powers  of 
repair  are  greatly  weakened* 

The  local  remedies  ai-e: — First,  excision  of  the  carious  and  softened 
bone  by  the  gr>uge,  the  chisel,  the  knife,  or  the  saw.  Where  the  ostitis 
is  well  localized,  and  limited  to  a  Bmall  portion  of  the  buue,  especially 
w^hen  its  existence  is  in  noway  dependent  njM>n  a  constitutional  dys- 
crasia, this  method  is  often  successfid ;  hut  when  these  measures  are 
adopted,  one  absolute  condition  of  success  is,  that  all  of  the  inflamed 
and  softened  tissue  sliall  be  removed.  When  joints  are  involved,  exci- 
sion or  amputation  hn&  to  be  practised.  Second,  tlie  destniction  of  the 
carious  and  inflamed  bone  by  actual  cauterj*.  T!iis  methfxl  was  prac- 
tised very  much  by  the  older  surgeons ;  but,  pn^dmbly  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  it  has  of  late  gone  into  disuse.  Third,  solution  of  the 
softened  and  disintegrating  bone  by  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids. 
For  this  pm-pc»se  I  have  seen  solutions  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
used  with  excellent  results.  Of  late  citric  acid  has  been  recommended ; 
and,  as  lactic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  the  phosphates  wliich 
we  po^ese,  1  presume  that  equally  good  results  might  be  obtained  from 
its  use  also. 
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Necrosis. 


Kccrosis,  or  the  death  of  bone,  is  almost  invariably  a  result  of  inflam- 
mation. Lidell  relates  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  death  was 
caused  immediately  by  the  concussive  effects  of  gunshot  projectiles. 
Ordinarily,  the  simple  removal  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  periosteum 
or  of  the  medullary  tissue  does  not  cause  necrosis. 

M.  Gerdy  denies  that  inflammation  of  the  bone  ever  causes  necrosis. 
Primary  and  exclusive  ostitis  is  probably  an  unfrequent  cause  of 
necrosis;  but  secondary  ostitis,  or  ostitis  consecutive  upon  periostitis 
and  mediillitis,  is  thought  by  Lidell  to  be  the  most  constant  cause  of 
necrosis.  He  states,  moreover,  that  in  his  opinion  when  osteo-myelitis 
or  periostitis  occasions  necrosis,  it  does  so  chiefly  by  inducing  ostitis. 

Primarily,  inflammation  of  the  marrow  tissue  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  necrosis,  l)ecause  first,  the  marrow  tissue  is  eminently  liable  to 
inflammation  ;  and  second,  because  the  bone  tissue  receives  its  principal 
supply  of  blood  from  the  medullary  tissue  ;  but  this  supply  is  distribut- 
ed mainly  to  the  inner  laminae  of  the  bone,  consequently  death  of  the 
bone  from  meduUitis  is  usually  concentric  or  central. 

Inflammation  of  tlie  periosteum  is  the  second  most  important  cause 
of  necrosis.  The  periosteum,  however,  furnishes  a  more  limited  supply 
of  blo<xl  than  the  medullary  tissue,  and  its  vessels  penetrate  less  deeply ; 
consequently  the  necrosis  caused  by  periostitis  is  eccentric  or  |)eriph- 
eral,  and  limited.  The  sequestrum  is  usually  presented  in  the  form  of 
thin  scales  or  laminae. 

Inflammation  of  the  bone  itself,  that  is,  ostitis,  whether  it  be  primary 
or  secondary,  whether  limited  to  the  bone  or  involving  also  the  perios- 
teum and  medulla,  causes  death  in  totality,  or  throughout  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  shaft 

Inflammation  causes  death  in  bone  by  strangulation,  or  by  the  inter- 
niptiou  which  it  occasions  to  vascular  supply ;  necrosis  resembling  in 
this  regard  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts  caused  by  inflammation.  Like 
gangrene,  also,  it  may  be  dry  or  moist ;  but  while  in  the  case  of  tlie  soft 
parts  dry  gangrene  is  the  exception  and  moist  gangrene  the  rule,  the 
i-everse  is  true  of  necrosis.  The  large  majority  of  examples  of  necrosis 
correspond  to  that  condition  in  the  eoft  parts  which  we  term  dry  gan- 
grene ;  the  bone  is  deprived  of  blood,  and  it  is  consequently,  unless  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  dry,  hard,  whit«,  or  yellowish-white  in  color,  sonorous 
when  struck,  and,  as  compared  with  moist  necrosis,  it  is  incxiorous. 

Lidell  has  particularly  described  the  moiat  or  mephitic  variety  of 
necrosis,  which  he  has  never  seen  occur  except  in  connection  with 
pyaemia.  The  dead  bone  is,  under  these  circumstances,  "  moist,  more  or 
less  softened  in  consistence,  of  a  dirty  gray,  dirty  pale-green,  or  dirty 
ejreenish-brown  color,  and  it  exhales  the  intolerably  offensive  odor  of 
rottuiu:  bone." 
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Fig.  19L 


Central  Neorodn  of  Tibia  and  Fibula  after  Amputation. 
Beaection  of  InTolncnun,  inclndiog  Sequestra. 


body  of  the  bone,  but  it  remains  united  by  granulation  tissue,  a  certain 
amount  of  connective  tissue  and  vessels.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  movable ;  but  even  when  no 
invohicrum  has  formed,  as,  for 
example,  when  central  necrosis 
occui-s  in  consequence  of  osteo- 
myelitis in  the  interior  of  an 
open  stump  bone,  the  sequest- 
rum cannot  generally  be  at  once 
withdmwn;  the  vital  processes 
continuing,  however,  in  the  se- 
questrum, the  outer  surface  is 
grudimlly  rciluced  by  degeneration,  so  that  after  a  time  its  removal  is 
accomplished  with  ease. 

A  sequestrum  caused  by  ostitis,  or  osteo-myelitis,  occurring  in  the 
continuity  of  a  bone,  meets  generally  with  another  obstacle  to  its  exfo- 
liation or  removal,  namely,  an  involticrurn.  In  most  examples  tlie 
death  of  the  bt)ne  has  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inner  or  osteo- 
genetic  layer  causes  a  deix)sit  of  new  bone  completely  surrounding 
the  old  and  dying  bone,  through  which  eloaew  are  usually  found  to 
exist,  indicating  the  points  where  the  nutritious  arteries  originally 
penetrated  to  the  interior,  but  which  openings  are  generally  much 
enlarged  beyond  their  original  size  by  histological  clianges  in  their 
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Central  NecroaiB,  diowing  Inyolnormn,  Scqneatmm,  and  CloaoBe. 


walls,  similar  to  those  which  occur  between  the  sequestnim  and  the 
nuiin  bone.  It  must  be  observed  that  tliese  cloacae  do  not  usually 
increase  in  size  after  the  sequestrum  has  undergone  complete  necrosis, 
so  that,  unkiss  they  are  already  of  suflicient  size  to  permit  the  bone  to 
escape,  we  shall  thereafter  wait  in  vain  for  the  spontaneous  extnisionof 
the  6e([uestrum ;  or  at  least  we  may  say  that  the  process  of  spontaneous 
exfoliation  must  cxicupy  many  years  for  its  completion. 

Treatment. — Necrosis  is  not  a  disease,  but  only  one  of  its  resnlta. 
We  have  therefore  only  to  consider  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
dead  lK)ne.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  living  tissues  it 
must  prove  a  source  of  irritation  ;  one  imix)rtant  practical  |)oint  needs, 
however,  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  its  removal 
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before  complete  and  epoiitanecnis  separation  has  taken  plaoe  is  almo^ 
inevitably  followed  by  additional  uecroais. 

The  process  of  separation  is  slower  when  necrosis  affects  tlie  lamella- 
t^d  tissue  of  tlie  long  bones  than  when  it  affects  the  epiphyBcs.  It  is 
elower  also  in  adults  than  in  children,  in  the  lower  extremities  tlian  in 
the  upper.  In  tlie  bones  of  the  face  it  is  especially  rapid.  I  have 
observed,  also,  tliat  syphilitic  necrosis  is  remarkably  tardy  in  the  proeeas 
of  separation.  It  will  not  alter  the  practice,  however,  that  the  separa- 
tion is  delayed  We  have  only  to  wait  patiently,  sustaining  the  patient 
by  appropriate  treatment  as  well  as  we  caii,  until  the  process  is  acoom* 
pi  i  shed. 

In  case  the  sequestrum,  after  separation,  is  found  to  be  imprisoned  by 
an  tnvolucnnn,  its  removal  must  be  effected  by  the  trephine,  or  witJi  the 
trepliine  aided  by  the  chisel  and  mallet.  It  may  be  well  to  reniind  the 
young  surgeon  again  that  the  separation  of  a  sequestrum  is  often  com- 
pleted long  before  it  can  be  made  to  move  mider  the  probe,  its  immo- 
bility being  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  embraced  by  the 
involucrum*  In  such  cases  we  must  decide  upon  the  pmbabilities  of 
separation  by  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  eomuieiice- 
ment  of  the  malady. 

There  is  one  more  point  upon  which  tlie  surgeon  needs  to  be  warned. 
The  periosteum  covering  an  involucrum  is  always  thickened,  and  its 
attachment  to  the  involucrum  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  with  great  ease  torn 
up  by  the  lingers.  I  have  seen  the  entire  shaft  of  a  bone  thus  removed, 
presenting  an  involucrum  enclosing  a  separated  sequestrum.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  such  a  procedure  was  unjustifiable » 


CHAPTER  XXL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 
Section  1. — SYKOvms. 


Syn.,  Inflammatio  BynovUHs,  R«  O. 

Btnovox  membranes  are  not  in  a  strict  anatomical  sense  eerons 
Btnictures,  but  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  serous 
and  mucous*  We  observe,  likewise,  that  their  pathological  lesioriii 
correspond  in  some  mesieui'e  to  these  anatomical  peculiarities.  In- 
flammations of  synovial  surfaces,  when  occurring  in  healtljy  constitu* 
tions,  are  in  geneml  less  acute  and  less  disposed  to  plastic  effusions  than 
inilaramations  of  serous  sm-f  aces ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  in 
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<!:unci'}il  less  inclined  tlmii  inflammationB  of  mncons  surfaces  to  assume 
a  chix)nie  ehamcter,  or  to  take  on  either  the  suppurative  or  ulcerative 
action.  The  presence,  however,  of  any  distinct  cachexy,  such  as  the 
strumous  or  syphilitic,  modifies  essentially  these  predispositions. 

The  causes  of  synovitis  are  exposure  to  cold,  contusions,  sprains,  or 
violent  stretching  and  wrencliing  of  the  joint-structures.  It  may  occur, 
also,  nioi-e  or  less  independently  of  these  or  similar  local  injuries,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  rheumatic,  strumous,  or  syphilitic  cachexia,  as  a 
gonorrh(i.^al  complication,  as  a  sequela  of  fevers,  and  from  many  other 
causes  whose  relation  to  the  disease  in  question  may  not  always  be 
easily  determined.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  synovitis  depend- 
ent upon  external  injuries,  and  in  many  of  those  which  are  independent 
of  such  injuries,  the  fibrous  envelopes  and  other  superficial  and  adjacent 
structures  ai'e  either  primarily  or  secondarily  involved.  Examples  of 
uncomplicated  sjniovitis  are,  however,  not  unfrequent  The  more  super- 
ficial joints  are  those  which  are  most  liable  to  this  disease ;  from  which 
fact  we  are  probably  to  infer  tliat  a  local  provocation,  such  as  exposure 
to  cold,  or  some  contusion,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  active  and  inmiediate 
cause,  even  when  the  general  cachexia  is  regarded  as  eminently  respon- 
sible. The  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist  joints  are  most  liable  to  sy- 
novitis ;  while  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  are  least  liable. 

A  primary  and  essential  result  of  synovitis  is  increased  vascularity 
of  the  synovial  membi-ane,  and  effusion  of  sero-muculent  fluid  into  the 
capsule  of  the  joint ;  the  membrane  soon  loses,  also,  its  natural  satin- 
like surface,  and  assumes  a  velvety,  granulated,  or  chemosed  appearance. 
The  intensity  of  the  inflammation  being  increased,  or,  in  certain  consti- 
tutions, tlie  process  of  inflammation  being  much  prolonged,  without 
increase  of  intensity,  the  granulation  and  epithelium  cells  are  converted 
into  pus-corpuscles,  the  membrane  disappears  at  certain  points  as  if  by 
erosicni,  the  cartilage  becomes  exposed,  pulpified,  and  destroyed,  and 
finally  even  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  may  be  invaded,  or  the  pus  may 
find  its  way  spontaneously  to  the  surface.  Meanwhile  the  fluid  con- 
tained within  tlie  synovial  sac  becomes  at  flrst  more  thin  ;  blood  cor- 
puscles and  lymph  mingle  with  the  synovia,  and  eventually  pus  accu- 
mulates in  large  quantities.  To  the  earlier  stages,  and  the  less  acute 
forms  of  the  malady,  the  term  Hydrarthrosis  has  been  appropriately 
given,  while  in  the  more  acute  or  suppurative  stage  it  has  been  called 
Py  arthrosis. 

It  is  aflirmed  that  hydrarthrosis,  or  dropsy  of  a  joint,  may  occur  in- 
dependently of  sjiiovitis,  the  synovial  membrane  being  in  a  condition 
of  atony,  and  presenting  a  preteniaturally  white  and  sodden  appear- 
ance. Such  examples  must  be  exceedingly  rare,  since,  with  considera- 
ble opportunities  for  observing,  I  have  never  recognized  their  existence. 

When  the  disease  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  serous, 
sero-mucous,  or  moderate  sero-plastic  efiPusion,  and  a  cure  is  efiFected,  the 
functions  of  the  joint  may  be  completely  restored:  but  after  abundant 
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and  their  swollen,  painful,  and  stiff  joints  have  resumed  their  functions 
conipletelv. 

The  joint  must  first  be  subjected  to  j^a.>sive  motion,  with  sturdy  rub- 
biiJir;  then  to  active  motion.  Faradization  is  not  without  its  value,  but 
it  is  second  in  imp»rtance  to  the  measures  first  named.  Kor  must  we 
be  deterred  by  the  i»ain  which  moti<  »n  and  rubbing  may  occasion  ;  nor, 
indeed,  by  the  temiH.»i-ary  swelling  which  may  ensue.  A  persistence 
in  the  same  measures  will  generally  conquer  both,  and  sometimes  very 
sj>eedily. 

If  muscular  contractions  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
with  dist(Hlions  of  the  limbs,  they  are  to  be  overcome  by  the  same 
means,  namely,  pjissive  or  active  m<ition,  or  by  extensicm  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  i>r  by  splints ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  when  other  measures 
have  failed,  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendi>ns. 

Hydrarthrosis,  or  water  in  the  joint,  seldcan  or  never  occurs  except 
as  a  result  of  some  form  of  infiannnatorv  action :  but  it  may  be  conse- 
quent  \i\xm  a  very  low  grade  of  infianunation,  or  persist  after  tlie 
subsidence  of  all  signs  of  infianunation.  Pressure  with  an  elastic 
band  or  with  a  wet  sponge,  ctaij<  lined  with  the  other  general  and  loi-al 
measures  already  suggested  for  chronic  inflammation,  will  often  pn»ve 
suflicient.  Tapping,  injections  of  icKliue,  etc.,  notwitlistanding  consi- 
derable testimony  in  their  favor,  are  remedies  of  doubtful  pn-»priety. 

When  pus  forms,  either  in  acute  or  chronic  synovitis  {j>yarihrosU\ 
prompt  evacuation  of  the  fluid, by  early  and  free  incisi(»u,  is  the  proper 
remedy.  There  is  no  joint  in  the  body  to  which  this  rule  may  nut 
properly  be  applied,  pro\"ided  always  the  diagnosis  is  well  made  out, 
and  the  joint  is  within  reach  of  the  knife.  At  the  present  day  no 
Burgeon  diould  consider  his  diagn(»sis  as  complete  when  the  presence 
of  pus  in  a  joint  is  suspected,  until  he  has  introduced  an  exploring 
needle. 


Fig.  IM. 


Fiff.l9B. 


Si^yre't  Apparmtos  for  extcnnon  at  Axkkle-3(dxit. 


Sayre  has  invented  a  very  sini\^lo  and  ingenious  portative  appa- 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  exteiisiou  in  certain  eases  of  clmmic 
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inflammation  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  nran  steel 
plate,  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  at  the  heel  is  a  hinge-joint,  and 
attached  to  it  a  rod,  slightly  curved  at  the  bottom,  and  extending  up 
tlie  back  of  the  leg  to  near  the  knee.  Over  the  instep  is  an  arch,  like 
the  top  of  a  stirrup,  with  a  hinge-joint  at  its  summit  from  which  springs 
another  rod,  which  runs  in  front  of  the  leg,  of  equal  length  with 
the  one  behind.  These  rods  are  made  with  rachet  and  cogs  for  exten- 
sion, and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  firm  band  or  collar  of  sheet-steel, 
admitting  of  adjustment  by  a  slide,  and  which  may  be  locked  by  turn- 
ing the  nut  with  the  key.  Firm  adhesive  plaster,  cut  in  strips  about 
one  inch  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ankle  to  near  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  is  placed  all  around  the  limb  ;  the  plaster  is  then 
secured  in  its  position,  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  upper  extremity, 
by  a  well-adjusted  roller. 

The  foot  is  placed  upon  the  steel  plate  and  firmly  secured  by  adhe- 
sive strips  and  a  roller ;  the  collar  is  closed  and  locked  upon  the  leg 
just  tight  enough  to  be  comfortable  ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  strips  are 
brought  over  tlie  collar  and  reversed  upon  the  leg,  where  they  are 
made  fast  by  a  few  more  turns  of  the  roller.  Extension  is  now  made 
by  turning  the  cogs  with  the  key. 

Ulceration  of  the  Cartilages  and  of  other  tissues  composing  the 
articulation,  is  an  occasional  result  of  both  acute  and  chronic  synovitis. 
Its  existence  is  rendered  probable  when,  in  strumous  constitutions,  the 
inflammation  is  greatly  prolonged  and  the  joint  surfaces  have  become 
exquisitely  sensitive ;  but  we  shall  have  more  certain  evidence  of  its 
presence  when  pus  e8cai>es  from  the  joint  and  the  probe  detects  the 
eruded  and  roughened  bone,  or  when  a  distinct  bony  crepitus  is  devel- 
oped by  moving  the  joint  sm-f  aces  upon  each  other.  In  this  event  three 
alternatives  are  offered  : — 

First,  bony  anchylosis ;  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  the  most  desir- 
able alternative  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  attained  we  secure  to  the 
joint  absolute  immobility,  in  tliat  position  in  which  the  limb  will  be  most 
useful  if  saved.  Either  leather,  felt,  paste,  or  plaster-of -Paris  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  sinuses  must  be  kept  sufficiently  open  to 
pennit  a  free  discharge  of  the  pus  and  dfebris ;  and  after  a  time,  in  order 
to  improve  the  general  health,  the  patient  maybe  permitted  to  go  about 
upon  crutches.  When  the  disease  involves  the  tarsal  or  carpal  articu- 
lations, and  has  extended  to  the  structure  of  these  spongy  bones,  com- 
plete transfixion  of  the  joint  with  a  drainage  tube,  or  with  a  seton  of 
oaknm,  constitutes  often  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 

Second,  excision  of  die  affected  joint ;  a  measure  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results  in  its  application  to  a  large  number  of 
the  joints  of  the  body,  but  which  is  not  to  be  considered  so  long  as  a  rea- 
sonable hope  remains  that  bony  anchylosis  may  be  accomplished.  For 
a  more  complete  consideration  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
tlie  chapter  on  excision,  and  to  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  liip-joint. 
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and  their  swollen,  painful,  and  stiff  joints  have  resumed  their  functions 
completely. 

The  joint  must  first  be  subjected  to  passive  motion,  with  sturdy  rub- 
bing; tlieii  to  active  motion.  Faradization  is  not  without  its  value,  but 
it  is  second  in  importance  to  the  measures  first  named.  Kor  must  we 
be  deterred  by  the  pain  which  motion  and  rubbing  may  occasion  ;  nor, 
indeed,  by  the  tempoi-ary  swelling  which  may  ensue.  A  persistence 
in  the  same  measures  will  generally  conquer  both,  and  sometimes  very 
speedily. 

If  muscular  contractions  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
with  distortions  of  the  limbs,  they  are  to  be  overcome  by  tlie  same 
means,  namely,  passive  or  active  motion,  or  by  extension  with  weights 
and  pulleys,  or  by  splints ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  when  other  measures 
have  failed,  by  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendons. 

Hydrarthrosis,  or  water  in  the  joint,  seldom  or  never  occurs  except 
as  a  result  of  some  form  of  inflammatory  action ;  but  it  may  be  conse- 
quent upon  a  very  low  grade  of  inflammation,  or  persist  after  tlie 
subsidence  of  all  signs  of  inflammation.  Pressure  with  an  elastic 
band  or  with  a  wet  sponge,  conjoined  with  the  other  general  and  local 
measures  already  suggested  for  chronic  inflammation,  will  often  prove 
suflicient.  Tapping,  injections  of  iodine,  etc.,  notwithstanding  consi- 
derable testimony  in  their  favor,  are  remedies  of  doubtful  propriety. 

When  pus  forms,  either  in  acute  or  chronic  synovitis  {]}yarthro»is)j 
prompt  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  by  early  and  free  incision,  is  the  proper 
remedy.  Tliere  is  no  joint  in  the  body  to  which  this  rule  may  not 
properly  be  applied,  provided  always  the  diagnosis  is  well  made  out, 
and  the  joint  is  within  reach  of  the  knife.  At  the  present  day  no 
surgeon  should  consider  his  diagnosis  as  complete  when  the  presence 
of  pus  in  a  joint  is  suspected,  until  he  has  introduced  an  exploring 
needle. 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  IM. 


Fig.  19S. 


Sayre^s  Apparatus  tor  extension  at  Ankle-joint. 


Dr.  SajTC  has  invented  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  portative  appa- 
ratus for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  in  certain  cases  of  chronic 
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inflaramation  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  nvm  steel 
plate,  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  at  the  heel  is  a  hinge-joint,  and 
attached  to  it  a  rod,  slightly  curved  at  the  bottom,  and  extending  up 
tlie  back  of  the  leg  to  near  the  knee.  Over  the  instep  is  an  arch,  like 
the  top  of  a  stirrup,  with  a  hinge-joint  at  its  summit  from  which  springs 
another  rod,  which  runs  in  front  of  the  leg,  of  equal  length  with 
the  one  behind.  These  rods  are  made  with  rachet  and  cogs  for  exten- 
sion, and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  firm  band  or  collar  of  sheet-steel, 
admitting  of  adjustment  by  a  slide,  and  which  may  be  locked  by  turn- 
ing the  nut  with  the  key.  Firm  adhesive  plaster,  cut  in  strips  about 
one  inch  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ankle  to  near  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  is  placed  all  around  the  limb  ;  the  plaster  is  then 
secured  in  its  position,  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  upper  extremity, 
by  a  well-adjusted  roller. 

The  foot  is  placed  upon  the  steel  plate  and  firmly  secured  by  adhe- 
sive strips  and  a  roller ;  the  collar  is  closed  and  locked  upon  the  leg 
just  tight  enough  to  be  comfortable  ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  strips  are 
brought  over  the  collar  and  reversed  upon  the  leg,  where  they  are 
made  fast  by  a  few  more  turns  of  the  roller.  Extension  is  now  made 
by  turning  the  cogs  with  the  key. 

Ulcer ation  of  the  Cartilages  and  of  other  tissues  composing  the 
articulation,  is  an  occasional  result  of  both  acute  and  chronic  synovitis. 
Its  existence  is  rendered  probable  when,  in  strumous  constitutions,  the 
inflammation  is  greatly  prolonged  and  the  joint  surfaces  have  become 
exquisitely  sensitive ;  but  we  shall  have  more  certain  evidence  of  its 
presence  when  pus  escai)es  from  the  joint  and  the  probe  detects  the 
eroded  and  roughened  bone,  or  when  a  distinct  bony  crepitus  is  devel- 
oped by  moving  the  joint  surfaces  upon  each  other.  In  this  event  three 
alteniativcs  are  offered  : — 

Fii-st,  bony  anchylosis ;  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  the  most  desir- 
able alteniative  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  attained  we  secure  to  the 
joint  absolute  immobility,  in  that  position  in  which  the  limb  will  be  most 
useful  if  saved.  Either  leather,  felt,  paste,  or  plaster-of-Paris  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  sinuses  must  be  kept  sufficiently  open  to 
permit  a  free  discharge  of  the  pus  and  debris ;  and  after  a  time,  in  order 
to  improve  the  general  health,  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  go  about 
up<:»n  crutches.  When  the  disease  involves  the  tarsal  or  carpal  articu- 
lations, and  has  extended  to  the  structure  of  these  spongy  bones,  com- 
plete transfixion  of  the  joint  with  a  drainage  tube,  or  with  a  seton  of 
oakum,  constitutes  often  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 

Se<tond,  excision  of  tlie  affected  joint ;  a  measure  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results  in  its  application  to  a  large  number  of 
the  joints  of  the  body,  but  which  is  not  to  be  considered  so  long  as  a  rea- 
sonable hoi>e  remains  that  bony  anchylosis  may  be  accomplished.  For 
a  more  complete  consideration  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
tlie  chapter  on  excision,  and  to  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  hip-joint. 
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thickening  of  the  synovial  membranes  and  of  the  fibrous  stnictures 
surrounding  the  joint ;  of  increased  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid  in 
tiie  earlier  stages,  except  in  those  examples  termed  dr}'  rheumatic 
arthritis;  and  in  the  later  stages,  bony  or  calcareous  deposits  often 
occur  within  the  joint.  Portions  or  the  whole  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes covering  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  eventually  removed ;  the 
cartilages  of  incrustation  disappear ;  and,  in  cases  where  limited  motion 
has  conthnied,  the  articular  surfaces  present  a  white  and  polished  ap- 
pearance like  ivory  {ehurnatw7i). 

In  other  cases,  where  anchylosis  is  complete,  the  surfaces,  upon  being 
separated  by  force,  appear  rough  and  ix)rous;  short  fibrous  bands  pass 
fioni  one  bone  to  the  other,  or  the  bony  tissue  it^^elf  is  continuous 
between  the  opposing  ends;  the  articular  ends  are  misshapen,  often 
overhanging  at  their  margins,  as  if  they  had  been  soft  like  putty,  and 
were  flattened  l)y  pressure.  In  the  case  of  the  femur,  the  round  liga- 
ment hiis  usually  disappeared,  the  head  is  moulded  out  of  shape  and 
depressed,  the  acetabulum  is  enlarged  or  elongated,  the  neck  is  short- 
ened, and  from  the  trochantei's  and  intertrochanteric  lines  a  crest  of 
<)Ste<.»i)hite3  project  upwards  irregularly,  forming,  sometimes,  a  rudely 
shaped  coronet.  The  interior  of  the  neck  presents  in  most  cases 
enlarged  cancelli,  penetrated  with  lines  of  compressed  cancellous 
structure,  resembling  the  interior  callus  of  old  fractures. 

Considering  the  number  and  character  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  when  this  disease  involves  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  it 


Fig.  106. 


Chronlo  Blacnmatic  Arthritis  of  Hip-joint 


is  not  surprising  that  these  curious  specimens  should  have  so  often  been 
mistaken  for  intra-capsular  fracture  united  by  bone.    For  a  more  full 
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consideration  of  the  tme  nature  and  interpretation  of  these  musenii; 
Bpecimens,  the  author  begs  leave  to  refer  to  his  Treatise  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocations,  and  especially  to  those  portions  relating  to  fractures 
"of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capside,  and  to  fractures  of  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

Rheumatic  arthritis  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  chronic  articular 
rheumatisrrty  in  its  earlier  stages ;  but  the  stolid  persistence  of  the  for- 
mer, the  fact  that  it  never  leaves  one  joint  to  attack  another,  and  the 
peculiar  articular  deformities  which  eventually  take  place,  will  after  a 
time  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  both  general  and  local.  If 
possible,  nutrition  must  be  improved  by  proper  hygienic  measures,  by 
the  use  of  wholesome  food,  by  air  and  by  exercise,  and  by  complete 
mental  relaxation.  In  the  case  of  females  especial  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  condition  of  the  uterine  functions.  As  internal  remedies 
gnaiac,  assafoetida,  and  other  warm,  stimulating,  and  diffusible  agents 
most  often  give  relief.  Robert  Smith  recommends  an  electuarj^  com- 
posed of  guaiac,  sulphur,  bitartrate  and  carbonate  of  potass,  and  ginger, 
with  a  little  rhubarb. 

The  local  remedies  are  passive  motion,  when  it  can  be  borne  without 
causing  excessive  pain,  with  warm  stimulating  embrocations  made  with 
the  hands  and  repeated  often.  Swatliing  the  joints  with  flannel  or  with 
stimulating  plasters  is  also  sometimes  useful. 

Section  3. — Gonokrhceal  and  SypHiLrno  Abthhttis. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  GonorrhoBal  and  Syphilitic  ArthritiSi 
in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  special  consideration  of  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis.  The  history  of  the  case  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  diagnosis,  and  to  indicate  the  appropriate  treatment 

Section  4. — Goutt  Abthbitis. 

The  enlargement  of  joints  occasioned  by  the  gouty  diathesis  are  in 
most  cases  distinctive,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  either  of  the 
articular  affections  enumerated.  Gout  is  generally  hereditary,  and  in 
these  cases  it  seldom  occurs  before  the  thirty-tifth  year  of  life ;  when 
acquired  it  may  be  developed  much  earlier.  The  smaller  articulations, 
especially  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  more  subject  to  gouty  at- 
tacks than  the  larger  joints ;  and,  in  a  large  majority  of  examples,  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulations  of  the  great  toes  arc  i)rimarily  af- 
fected. The  pains  and  the  tenderness  which  acjcompany  this  malady 
are  exquisite,  and  in  many  cases  recur  in  paroxysms  or  "  fits,"  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals.  The  peculiar  anatomical  character  distinctive 
of  gout  is  the  deposit  of  tophi,  composed  chiefly  of  the  urate  of  soda, 
within  and  around  the  joint,  forming  incrustations  upon  the  articular 
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Burfaccs,  ligaments,  and  even  upon  the  tendons  adjacent  to  tlie  joint. 
As  it  presents  itself  in  the  joints,  the  affection  is  termed  Gouty  Sjri  o- 
vitis,  Arthritis  Nodosa,  or  Inflammatio  S3rnovlalis  Podagrioa 
(R.O.).  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  strictly  surgical  affection,  and  will 
therefore  demand  no  further  attention  in  this  treatise. 

Section  5. — Hip-joint  Disease. 
Syn.,  MorbQB  OozflB,  R.  O.j  OoacalgU}  OozaxioB. 

Surgeons  have,  by  common  consent,  included  under  this  term  several 
morbid  conditions ;  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  certain  morbid 
conditions  having  distinct  and  separate  origins,  but  which  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  the  same  results,  namely,  suppuration,  caries,  and  necrosis 
of  the  structures  composing  this  articulation.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
are  pennitted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  include  disease  of  these  structures 
having  a  purely  traumatic  origin,  such  as  those  inflammations  originat- 
ing in  violent  strains  or  concussions,  and,  on  the  other,  similar  inflam- 
mations originating  from  a  strumous  diathesis,  or  occurring  as  sequeto 
of  fevers ;  again,  on  the  one  hand,  we  include  those  inflammations 
which  may  chance  to  be  transient,  or  to  terminate  speedily  in  suppu- 
ration, and,  on  the  other,  those  which  are  of  a  chronic  character  and 
whose  final  terminations  are  long  delayed;  the  term  embraces  alike 
inflammations  having  their  point  of  departure  from  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, the  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  bones. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  category  are  included  only  those  affec- 
tions of  the  hip-joint  which  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  terminations 
have  so  many  points  of  resemblance  that  they  cannot  ordinarily  be  dis- 
tinguished the  one  from  the  other;  while  all  those  affections  which 
differ  so  essentially  that  their  diagnosis  is  not  usually  attended  with 
difficulty,  such  for  example  as  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic 
articular  rheumatism,  gouty  and  syphilitic  arthritis,  are  excluded. 

These  remarks,  in  i*eference  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "hip-disease," 
seemed  necessary  in  order  that  the  reader  might  comprehend  the  pro- 
priety of  including  under  one  term  so  great  a  variety  of  conditions, 
while,  in  the  case  of  most  other  joints,  more  minute  anatomical  distinc- 
tions are  made  in  the  nomenclature.  It  arises  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  I  am  aware  that  surgeons  have  attempted  to  establish  a  more 
precise  diagnosis,  and  especially  to  indicate  the  signs  by  which  we  may 
determine  whether  the  morbid  processes  have  commenced  in  the  ace- 
tabulum {acetabular  arthritis),  in  the  head  of  the  femur  (Jhnoral 
arthritic),  or  in  the  synovial,  or  fibrous  structures  of  the  joint  itself 
(arthritis)^  and  to  establish  upon  this  differential  diagnosis  a  more  accu- 
rate prognosis,  and  a  more  absolute  plan  of  treatment. 

Examples  are  now  and  then  presented  in  which  this  degree  of  preci- 
sion is  possible,  or  in  which  we  may  at  least  arrive  at  approximate  con- 
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elusions :  but  such  opportunities  are  rare,  and  in  most  cases  tbe  diagno- 
sis is  only  tinnpleted  in  the  progress  of  the  surgical  operarion  which  is 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  maladv,  or  in  the  autopsy.  The  following 
are  the  chief  differential  signs : — 

Arthritis. — ^Vhen  inflammation  attacks  priroarilv  the  synovial,  carti- 
laginous, or  flbrv^us  tissues,  it  is  usually  of  an  acute  character^  occurring 
suddenly  after  a  violent  sprain  of  the  joint,  or  after  a  long  walk.  The 
j>ain  is  at  an  early  peri^^xi  intense  and  lancinating,  and  tlie  patient  is 
intolerant  of  the  slightest  pressure  or  motion.  The  limb  becomes 
everted,  abductevl,  more  or  less  flexed,  and  apj^arently  elongated  as  in 
i^her  fonns  of  hijvdisease,  but  at  a  {^riixi  much  earlier.  It  occurs  at 
all  agets,  but  niixsit  often  in  j^rs^^ns  l^elow  the  middle  of  life. 

Tliese  arv  th«  usual  sjvcial  phenomena  of  acute  arthritis  at  the  hip- 
joi!i: :  but  in  cases  of  a  chivniic  character,  originating  in  persons 
of  strunious  habits,  or  occurring  without  any  appreciable  external  cause, 
ilie  sy!np:v»::is  arv  les«  marked,  and  the  lines  of  disrincrlon  between  it 
azid  o:hcr  tonus  of  hip-ilisease  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  defined. 

Acute  vvxal  arthritis  may  tercihuite  in  nessolation  with  speedy  les- 
K»r»:i%ni  of  :he  lur.ctious  of  the  joint ;  or  it  may  pivxeed  rapidly  to 
edfus'^His,  Srs:  of  seru'.u  a::d  dually  of  pusw  wiih  nzprure  or  ulceration  of 
tr^  v^:>>*.;U\  a::d  desrmctio::  of  the  whvne  interior  of  die  joint,  including 
the  vXirti-A^irvus  >:r.:o:::n?s  ;  jvr::o::s  of  the  S^ny  structxireis  may 
N\.v-:v.e  v-iirvv.s  a::d  disaj  ivat,  and  drjCly  wha:  reniains  of  the  head  of 
the  te::i;:r  !-..ay  os^^jv  frv-ui  :he  caj^iile  aE.d  Kvk«.  In  this  condition 
the  ivi::^*..:  v.-sy  ^v.rv:ve  mar.y  ye;irs  and  ien  recover  w:ivi>ut  soigical 
:!::cr:V:vr..v,  with  a  si;or:e::evi,  n:<r>e  or  les^  defvTSLiec,  and  perhaps  an 
ar-cr.v  .vs<\i  -::".c>» 

Acetabular  Azthritis,  Ssm,  AcetmboUr  Ostitis  and  PeTioatiti& 
— Wr.,::;  ::.ie  v:"?<^;ije  arracks  yrliiiarlly  trie  j^Ivic  >:-&?&•  tiie  head  of 
rbe  frr-:.:r  v.: Ay  a1si,\  :~  iie  er.i.  ur-i^Tir.^  o».-:j^:ier;i:le  ni*  ^.  :i  changessi 
suvrh  as  ?»,::cr.:Vi:.  c;irl<^  def.rti:ar::v-,  azi  i>.^/.y  d.-?! .var:c«c :  but 
:ce>e  res^'rs  a>?  Ie?5>  fre,;"c:::Iy  -Okrrvvvi.  arid  :j.t  ixrei^z  <z  ie  femoral 
Le»:L-i>  -js  ">/«iy.y  vj^.re  l:ui::ed  thar.  i-  e;:i.ier  f  O-e  .c;er  v^arieriesw 
Tbe  ciira^-rc'rscic  *vv.:vc."ini5^  b.  wv-.^rr,  ar^f  sciv-i.  a*  an?  r.vC  rscally  seen 
or  recv-^i.-Tf .:  r:-:il  rl'i-t    v.jL!jk.:y    r-is   -A-in:   jT^a:   rr  c^es^k   namely, 

aa»i  in  a  rV*'  v-ask^  jxnnicrari-.d  .f  ri-e  a^^ra'  :.-:zi  ly  ii«*  be*d  of 
ce  5frj.j:- 

Av.'vca:  c:'ar  artlrrfs^  1-i^  ar:iirt::>w  i*  Va':lf  r.  :%x-  :.r  a:  any  perk  J  oi 
iw.     Tie  yf*;^.«.>?i»  ^  Al«^y<  *"fav  ra!:'«^. 

FvoMral  Arthntis.  $Txu  FesKnd  Ostit^  aad  Oteeo-myelitts> 
— Ct:*;c ■•  r\ii:-v-UAr:i.^.  :-j:^-:iii.-c  ymdir/.y  :-:.e  lyc^r  ^c£  vf  ihe 
^flfxx^  »  yc»:caCuy  :ie  rii.'isc  frif\:  :f  •:::  s^.^cr^je    .f  tlin*    5t*"Ok!lnfi   •hip- 

cuftrly  MsacfikSe  Jt  :»  pcv^?r«*.     1:  »  ^t«efi::;Lly  t:ie  asirje  zsalAdy 
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as  that  which,  having  attacked  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  or 
the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  is  known  as  "  white  swelling."  The 
morbid  changes  which  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  have  been 
variously  interpreted ;  by  some  the  cheesy  infiltrations  are  considered 

Fig.  197. 


Acetabulum  and  Femnr  in  a  case  of  Hip-disease. 

as  strumous  deposits;  by  others  as  tuberculous;  still  others,  regard- 
ing scrofulosis  and  tuberculosis  as  identical,  apply  to  these  morbid 
products  either  one  of  these  tenns  indiflferently  ;  but  later  pathologists 
recognize  in  tliem  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  infiltmtions  and 
degenerations  of  tissue  consequent  upon  chronic  inflammation,  and  in 
their  nosology  "white  swelling"  is  circumscribed  oeteo-myelitis  or 
ostitis,  liable  to  be  followed  by  solidification,  expansion,  suppuration, 
necrosis  from  strangulation,  and  caries.  To  this  latter  tlieory  I  do 
not  hesitate,  in  \'iew  of  the  evidence  now  before  me,  to  declare  my 
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lur  effusions,  perhaps  of  semm,  of  serum  with  fibrin,  or  of  pus.  In  case 
tlie  inflammation  has  not  exceeded  the  stage  of  serous  or  of  sero-plastic 
effusion,  a  cure  without  deformity  might  still  be  possible ;  but  if  pus 
has  actually  formed,  such  a  hope  could  scarcely  be  entertained.  The 
s<»lution  of  this  question,  so  important  at  this  moment  in  reference  at 
least  to  the  prognosis,  could  only  be  obtained  by  exploration,  and  this 
has  actually  been  proposed  and  practised,  both  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
and  as  a  curative  measure. 

The  third  stage  presses  closely  upon  the  second,  leaving  ordinarily 
but  little  time  for  hesitation,  or  for  delay  in  the  application  of  suitably 
remedies.  The  pus  having  formed,  very  soon  finds  some  point  of  exit 
from  tlie  painfully  distended  capsule,  its  escape  being  followed  by  sen- 
sible relief  to  the  patient,  and  with  somewhat  improved  mobility  of  the 
ji)int.  From  this  time  forward  the  position  of  the  limb  is  gradually  but 
steadily  changed;  until  at  length,  if  left  to  the  uncontrolled  action 
of  the  muscles,  the  thigh  becomes  rotated  inwards,  adducted,  and 
shortened  ;  in  short,  it  is  found  eventually  in  a  position  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  that  in  which  it  was  in  the  second  stage.  The  fiexion  alone 
remains  unchanged.  In  some  cases,  however,  flexion  is  increased  and 
in  others  diminished.  Meanwhile  the  pus  makes  its  way  to  the  surface, 
most  often  below  the  external  trochanter  or  in  the  direction  of  the  glu- 
teal fold,  but  not  unfrequently  at  other  points  of  the  periphery  of  the 
limb,  and  especially  in  the  groin. 

An  examination  of  the  joint  at  this  period  shows  almost  complete  de- 
struction of  the  whole  of  its  delicate  interior  machinery,  including  the 
synovial  membrane,  the  round  ligament,  the  cartilages  of  incrustation, 
the  fibi-o-cartilaginous  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  of  more  or  less  of 
the  ligamentous  structures ;  the  head  of  the  femur  is  eroded,  partly 
removed  by  caries,  or  a  necrosed  fragment  alone  remains,  completely 
separated  from  the  neck  and  shaft ;  the  acetabular  cavity  is  enlarged, 
or  elongated,  sometimes  perforated  at  its  base;  and  in  exceptional 
cases  the  remnant  of  the  head  which  still  preserves  its  attachment  to 
the  neck,  or  the  decapitated  neck,  is  thrust  upwards  through  a  rent  in 
the  capsule  and  thus  completely  dislocated  u^x^n  the  dorsum  ilii. 

If  the  patient  survives  these  serious  lesions,  a  cure  may  be  accom- 
plished, after  the  lapse  of  sevei*al  years,  the  head  or  neck  of  the  femur 
forming  for  itself  a  new  and  imperfect  articulation  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium,  while  the  acetabular  cavity  remains  elongated,  permitting 
the  head  to  slide  up  and  down ;  or  the  cavity  may  become  narrowed, 
a8ter)phites  may  shoot  from  the  neck  and  trochanters,  forming  buttresses 
toward  the  pelvic  bones,  which,  while  they  limit  the  motions  of  the  new 
joint,  serve  also  in  some  measure  as  supports  for  the  weight  of  the  body. 
I  have  especially  noticed  the  presence  of  tliese  osteophites  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur,  necrosed,  remains  loose  in  the  cavity  of 
the  socket.  In  such  examples  as  this  latter,  the  patient  may  recover  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  and  attend  to  ordinary  duties,  but  the 
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fifitula  does  not  close  nor  can  the  cure  be  comj^lete  unul  the  &agiueiiT 
of  dead  bone,  however  small  it  may  be,  is  reino%'ed. 

Treatment  of  Hip^Joint  Disease, — The  more  rational  view  of  tk- 
pathology  of  hip-joint  disease  adopted  by  modern  pathulogist^  and 
sui'geoius,  namely,  that  in  all  its  varieties  it  is  essentially  aa  intiaiiiiiia- 
tory  lesion,  simplifies  greatly  both  its  sui*gery  and  tlierapeuticB*  It  J» 
hereafter  removed  fiv)m  the  category  of  special  maladies,  havin  J 

and  debatable  indications  of  treatment      Whatever  la  wis  g^  le 

progress  and  management  of  inflammatory  lesions  ekewhei'e  are  strictly 
applicable  here.  Rest,  position,  and  hygiene  is  the  simple  fornmhL  for 
the  treatment  of  incipient  hip-disease ;  and  when  suppuration^  cjirie^ 
or  necrosis  have  ensued,  patient  delay  until  nature  has  accomplished 
the  j-eraoval  of  the  decayed  or  decomposed  strnctures ;  or,  when  nature 
is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  timely 
and  judicious  surgical  interference  constitutes  the  remaining  reeource 
of  our  art. 

Having  already  considered  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  both  acute 
and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints  in  the  section  devoted  to  syno- 
vitis, it  only  remains  to  make  a  special  applicatic^u  of  the  rules  there 
announced  to  the  ti-eatment  of  inflammatians  involving  the  hif>-joint. 

Rest  may  be  attained  by  decubitus  alone,  or  by  decubitus  aided  by 
the  application  of  a  long,  can*f uUy-moulded  leather  splint ;  and  tin*  is 
tlie  method  practised  by  many  surgeons  abroad,  and  which  I  liave  in 
many  cases  myself  practised  with  succ:es8.  As  a  means  of  securing  im- 
mobility and  prtjper  position  to  the  joint  I  have  sometimes  employed 
gutta-percha ;  Barwell,  of  LondoUj  prefers  wire  gauze ;  but  at  the  pi'ed- 
erit  moment  most  American  surgeuns  prefer  decubitus  with  extension, 
effected  by  means  of  the  weight  and  pulley.  The  advantages  of  this 
latter  method  are  several :  first,  it  secures  immobility  of  the  joint  with* 
out  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  a  heavy  and  stunetimes  vei^  uncom- 
fortable splint:  second,  it  autag<jnizes  the  contracted  muscles^  and 
removes  to  a  great  extent  tlie  painful  pressui^e  of  the  opix>siug  articular 
surfaces — ^iu  other  words,  it  is  another  means  of  securing  rest:  third,  it 
prevents  those  diBtortionfi  of  the  limb  whicih  are  inevitable  when  the 
muscles  are  unopposed,  and  which  are  so  ditiicult  to  overcome  %vhen  theyJ 
have  once  taken  place:  fourth,  it  insures  for  the  limb  the  best  possible" 
position  for  usefulness,  in  case  anchylosis  iinally  takes  place :  fifth,  it 
prevents  in  some  measure  the  final  Bliortening. 

Dr.  Sayre  and  myself  constantly  employ  for  this  purpose  precisely 
the  same  apparatus  which  has  been  described  as  applicable  to  the  ti'eat- 
ment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  the  weight  being  api>or^ 
tioned  to  the  age  and  endurance  (if  the  patient,  and  being  removed  from 
time  to  time  as  the  comfort  of  the  patient  may  seem  to  require.  In 
g^eueral  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  weight  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed will  vary  from  three  pounds  to  eight  or  ten* 

In  the  firet  stage  of  the  malady  thit  simple  measure  meets  every  indl 
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cation ;  uniesb  we  except  such  measures  of  general  hygiene  as  the  case 
may  demand,  and  which  must  be  varied  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case ;  but  there  are  many  excellent  surgeons  who  insist  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  other  local  and  constitutional  remedies ;  thus, 
for  example,  our  own  great  surgeon,  Dr.  Physic,  thought  it  necessary  to 
begin  in  all  cases  with  large  and  repeated  doses  of  cathartic  medicine ; 
the  practice  of  applying  blisters,  setons,  or  issues,  is  almost  classic,  and 
less  heroic  surgeons  have  preferred  to  apply  leeches,  or  to  paint  the  skin 
with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  to  anoint  with  stimulating  liniments.  I 
will  not  deny  that  a  few  sturdy  patients  may  be  benefited  by  cathartics ; 
nor  tliat  issues  and  blisters  have  frequently  given  manifest  relief  to  the 
pain,  but  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  they  have  both  much  more 
often  done  serious  and  irreparable  hann  by  their  irritating  and  ex- 
hausting effects,  especially  when  their  use  has  been  long  continued ; 
while  the  remaining  remedies  suggested  are  only  straws,  with  which 
sensible  practitionei-s,  in  a  matter  so  serious,  will  not  seek  to  amuse 
either  tliemselves  or  their  patients. 

As  a  rule,  the  appropriate  hygiene  is  found  in  plenty  of  fresh  air,  a 
moderate  temperature,  good,  wholesome  diet,  and  cheerful  attendants. 

Among  those  who  employ  extension  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
a  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether,  in  case  the  limb  is  found  to  be 
drawn  out  of  position,  and  the  acute  stage  is  not  yet  passed,  it  is  better 
practice  to  apply  the  extension  at  once,  or  to  wait  until  the  inflamma- 
tx>ry  symptoms  have  somewhat  subsided,  or,  perhaps,  until  the  case  is 
nearly  terminated.  In  my  opinion  tlie  question  admits  of  but  one 
answer.  If  the  distortion  is  permitted  to  remain  it  is  likely  to  increase 
steadily,  and  there  is  much  danger  that  it  will  become  irremediable. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  at  once ;  but  the  force  applied  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  sensibilities  of  the  patient,  and  the  direction  of  the  force  must  be, 
at  first,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  body.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  latter  purpose,  the 
pulley  and  weight  may  be  used  for  extension,  and  the  counter-extension 
may  be  made  by  a  perineal  band  as  well  as  by  the  weight  of  the  body. 
If,  liaj>pily,  under  a  faithful  trial  of  this  method,  the  rigid  muscles 
are  made  to  yield,  by  gi*adually  changing  the  direction  of  the  extension, 
the  limb  may,  at  a  later  day,  be  brought  into  a  line  with  the  body. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  method  demands  circumspection,  with 
daily  and  hourly  attention.  It  ought  never,  or,  at  least,  not  after  the 
firet  few  hours,  to  cause  pain,  but  it  must  be  pursued  carefully  and 
with  frequent  changes  until  the  end  is  accomplished,  or  until  it  is  fully 
iet^rmined  that  a  result  so  desirable  cannot  at  present  be  attained. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  patient  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  horizontal  posture  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon : 
seldom  less  than  four  or  six  weeks,  and  in  most  cases  a  much  lonper 
confinement  is  justifiable  or  is  absolutely  required.     The  period  will  at 
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length  arrive,  however,  in  which  rest  and  extension  must  be  regarded 
as  secondary  to  general  measures  of  hygiene ;  a  period  in  which  the 
erect  position  and  exercise  become  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  thus  indirectly  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  joint  and  limb. 

Exercise,  with  inmiobility  of  the  joint,  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
crutches,  and  by  the  employment  at  the  same  time  of  a  long  gutta-per- 
cha, leather,  or  felt  splint,  or  by  the  use  of  Barwell's  or  my  own  wire- 
gauze  splint,  moulded  to  the  outside  or  back  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh.    By 


Fig.  196. 


Fig.  199. 


Anther's  wlrp-gBTuee  splint. 

this  simple  method  I  have  managed  a  great  many  cases  and  brought 
them  to  a  satisfactory  termination ;  and  probably  a  large  majority  of 
European  surgeons  adopt  essentially  the  same  practice  to-day. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  this  city,  announced  a  new  method  of 
treating  hip-joint  disease  with  a  portative  extension  apparatus,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  combine  mobility  with  diminished  friction  of  the  joint 
surfaces.  I  have  already,  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  chronic 
synovitis,  alluded  to  the  importance  of  passive  motion  as  a  means  of 
cure,  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  re-establish  the  natural  functions 
of  the  part.  It  was  precisely  this  end  which  Dr.  Davis  proposed  to 
accomplish  by  his  apparatus.'  Of  the  importance  of  the  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  certain  stages  of  the  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  apparatus  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed  there 
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IB  some  difference  of  opinioD,  and  for  this  reason  the  portative  apparatus 
fii-st  devised  by  Davis  has  undei^gone  many  changes  in  the  hands  of 


Fig. 
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otiier  surgeons,  and  Bauer,  speaking  of  all  those  inventions  designed  to 
secure  extension  without  interfering  with  the  mobility  of  the  joint, 
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says  **  the  amount  of  extension  exercised  by  them  is  very  insigmficiint^ 
lie  denies,  moreover,  diat  mobility  is  de^imble,  claiming,  on  tlie  eon- 
trar}%  that  the  true  purp<j«e  of  a  portative  appuratiia  is  to  give  '' fixity" 
to  the  joint  and  at  tlie  t>anie  time  extension ;  and  he  hm  acconlingly 
constructed  an  apparel,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  acc<  mi  pa  living 
wuoileut,  in  which  extension  is  effected  by  a  well-litting  laced  boot» 
and  counter-extension  by  a  cnit(Ji-heud  placed  against  tlie  tuber  ischii. 
Two  rods  are  employed  instead  of  the  one  in  Sayre's  apparatus,  and 
both  are  lengthened  or  shortened  by  the  action  of  a  screw.  In  both 
Davis  and  Bauer's  apparatus  extension  ir  made  from  the  foot;  while  iu 
Bayre's  it  is  made  from  above  the  condyles  of  tlie  femur,  and  it  is  tins 
peculiar  feature  which  renders  the  latter  lighter  and  more  strictly  por- 
tative than  either  of  the  othei'S. 

Witiiout  denying  to  each  of  these  several  forms  of  apparatus  certain 
qualities  of  excellence^  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain  tliat  neither  of 
them  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  unqualLfied  confidence  which  tlieir 
respective  inventors  appear  to  repose  in  them.  Each  form  may  have 
some  special  apjilication  to  a  particular  case,  but  none 
of  them  are  suitable  to  all  the  stages  of  disease  or  to 
all  the  exigencies  which  may  ai'ise. 

Tlie  simple  wire-splint  of  Barwell  and  othere,  or  the 
leather,  felt,  or  gutta-percha  splint,  in  which  no  exten- 
sion is  attempted,  will  serve  in  many  '^f  the  uncompli- 
cated cases,  and  especially  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease ;  the  apparatus  of  Bauer,  whi(*h,  wliile  it  allowa 
no  motion  at  the  hi p- joint,  makes  efi^ective  extension, 
is  preferalde  when  the  patient  first  leaves  the  bed  after 
the  emplojTiient  of  extension  with  tlie  pulley  and 
weight,  in  case  the  joint  continues  very  sensitive ; 
while  the  apjjaratus  of  Davis,  and  especially  that  of 
Sayre,  hijih  of  which  permit  some  motion  at  tlie  hip- 
joint,  is  much  to  be  preferred  wlien  the  acute  stage 
is  fully  passed,  and  when  the  restoration  of  motion 
assumes  primary  importance  as  an  indicatiou  of  treat- 
ment. 

BarwelFs  attempt  to  substitute  exteiieion  made 
by  a  long  splint,  with  pulleys  and  an  elastic  cylinder, 
while  the  patient  reposes  in  bed,  for  the  American 
practice  of  using  a  weight  and  pulley,  iM>?sesses  none 
of  the  advantages  claimed  by  him  in  his  very  speci- 
ous argument,  while  it  is  ranch  less  simple  and  less 
easy  of  adjustment,  I  am  j^ersuaded  that  if  this 
excellent  surgeon  will  give  the  method  we  empli>y  a  fair  trial  he  will 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  operative  interference  has  teen 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  excisions. 
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Section  6. — Asc[BYLoei&. 

Partial  or  complete  immobility  of  a  joint  may  be  due  to  a  boii;y 
union  and  consolidation  of  the  articidatiug  surfaces ;  to  the  formation 
of  fibrous  bands  between  the  opposing  surfaces ;  to  cicatrization  and 
shortening  of  articular  ligaments  after  traumatic  injuries;  to  passive 
contraction  of  ligaments  resulting  from  long-continued  disuse  of  tlie 
joint;  to  contractions  of  muscles  and  of  tendons;  to  adhesion  of  muscles 
or  tendons  to  each  other,  or  to  adjacent  tissues ;  to  partial  or  complete 
dislocation  of  joint  surfaces ;  to  the  displacement  of  fragments  where 
the  lines  of  fracture  have  encroached  upon  the  articulation ;  to  irregu- 
lar dej^osits  of  bone  or  callus  without  complete  union  of  the  opposing 
articular  extremities,  and  perhaps  to  other  causes  not  enumerated. 

Bony  union,  or  complete  consolidation  of  the  opposing  articular  ends, 
is  termed  true  anchylosis.  To  all  the  remaining  forms  of  anchylosis 
the  terms  false,  or  spurious  are  applied. 

True,  or  Bony  Anchylosis  is  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  false  anchylosis.  In  general  it  is  irre- 
mediable, inasmuch  as,  if  broken  up,  very  little  hope  can  be  entertained 
that  the  articular  surfaces  will  ever  be  restored.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
by  the  fonnation  of  b,  false  joint,  at  some  point  adjacent  to  the  natural 
joint,  that  relief  can  usually  be  sought  This  subject  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  excisions  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

False  Anchylosis  is  more  or  less  amenable  to  treatment  according 
to  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  the  patholc^cal  condition  of  the 
parts  involved,  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its 
occurrence,  or  accession.  It  will  be  impossible  to  study  all  these 
circumstances  in  detaiL 

In  most  cases  long-continued  passive  or  active  motion,  aided  by 
frictions,  will  accomplish  something. 

Where  these  measures  fail,  the  application  of  force,  suiBcient  to 
stretch  again  to  their  natural  length  the  contracted  tissues,  or  to 
disrupt  new  tissues,  will  often  succeed  in  restoring  the  limb  to  its 
natural  form.  Under  the  influence  of  anesthetics  muscles  and  other 
structures,  which  are  merely  contracted,  yield  to  the  application  of  less 
force.  By  their  power  of  abolishing  pain,  also,  they  have  encouraged 
more  frequent  resort  to  this  method,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  tear  asunder  new  structures,  or  even  ligaments  and  tendons,  which 
by  long  disuse  have  lost  their  normal  extensibility. 

Superficial  tendons  and  muscles,  which  do  not  yield  readily  to  the 
extending  force,  ought  to  be  cut  subcutaneously,  rather  than  take  the 
chances  of  tearing  them  asunder  by  greater  violence. 

Wlien  a  limb  has  been  restored  to  position  by  force,  it  must  be 
subjected  to  passive  motion  daily  and  with  great  persistence,  even 
although  it  may  cause  considerable  pain,  or  the  anchylosis  will  be  1*0 
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iux)dueed;  liiit  if  this  result  is  found  to  be  inevitable,  the  limb  mast  s! 
once  be  placed  in  that  position  in  which,  if  anchjlosed,  it  will  pro\*e 
luost  useful,  and  there  maintained. 

Section  7, — Neitbaloia  of  the  Joints, 

We  occasionally  meet  with  examples  of  neuralgia  involving  the  joiiitt^ 
or  the  etructui-es  adjacent,  which  are  apparently  due  to  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  or  to  a  hysterical  diathesis.     The 
knee,  hip,  ankle,  and  shoulder-joints  are  most  liable  to  this  a"'      '    l 
It  is  characterijced  by  intense  pain,  occurring  suddenly  and  su  s 

disappearing  with  equal  abruptness,  occasioned  not  unfrequently  bv 
some  slight  twist  or  false  motion,  at  other  times  by  menstrual  irregulari- 
ties, or  by  mere  mental  emotion.  Usually  transient  in  its  character,  it 
is  sometimes  very  pei-sistent,  causing,  eventually,  muscular  contractions 
and  distortions  of  the  Uralis,  The  seat  of  the  pain  or  of  the  tendernees 
may  be  apparently  in  the  articular  surfaces,  in  the  ligaments,  or  in  the 
integuments  surrounding  the  juints.  In  some  cases  passive  motitm 
causes  acute  sufifering,  while  in  others  pain  is  caused  alone  or  chiefly  by 
pressure  made  upc>n  the  surrounding  integuments.  These  constitnte 
the  usual  positive  signs  of  this  affection;  while  the  negative  signs  are  a 
total  absence  of  all  tlie  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  af- 
fected joint,  or  of  distnrbaiice  in  such  other  parts  of  the  body  as  are 
knowTi  to  have  sympathetic  relations  with  the  structured  directly 
impUcated. 

Treatment. — General  therapeutics  furnish  the  only  reliable  means 
of  cure.  In  a  few  cases  gentle  frictions,  anodyne  plasters,  and  Faradi* 
nation  give  unqualified  relief,  and  perhaps  contribute  to  the  cure* 
Wlien  the  limbs  have  become  distorted  in  consequence  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  malady,  forced  extension  under  the  influence  of  an 
anajsthetic»  and  permanent  extension  accomplished  by  means  of  splints 
or  the  pulley  and  weight,  may  become  necessary. 


BBcrnoN  8. — Loose  or  Floating  Bodies  in  tToiNTs* 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  presence  of  solid 
VK>dies  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  joints ;  and  also  to  the  presence  of 
fibrous,  millet-seed  bodies  in  bursse,  and  in  other  synovial  membranes. 
The  bodies  now  under  consideration  differ  essentially  from  either  of  the 
above  mentioned;  and  are  to  be  distinguislied,  also,  fi-om  examples  of 
slipping  or  displacement  of  inter-articular  cartilages,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  connection  with  fractures.  It  seems  pnjbable  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  ]ia\ang  been  originally  outgrowths  or  examples  of 
simple  hypertrophy  of  stnicture,  and  in  some  cases  as  genuine  neo- 
yilasms,  which  develop  themselves  in  the  serous  or  subserous  membranes 
of  tlie  joint,  possessing  at  fii'st  a  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  character  j  hut 
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in  process  of  time  the  central  portion  ossifies,  and  as  the  body  increases 
in  size,  it  obtrudes  itself  more  and  more  between  the  articular  surfaces, 
becomes  flattened,  pediculated,  and  finally,  by  some  sudden  and  violent 
motion  of  the  joint  it  is  completely  detached. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  floating  cartilage,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  are  a  sudden  loss  of  power,  or  inability  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  affected  limb — attended  in  most  casea 
bv  a  sharp  pain  on  moving  tlie  joint  freely  in  one  direction  or  another 
— the  disability  as  suddenly  disappearing,  leaving,  perhaps,  only  a  slight 
degree  of  soreness.  Wlien  the  cartilage  has  become  frequently  en- 
gaged in  this  manner,  between  those  portions  of  the  articular  surfaces 
which  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing,  the  joint  is  apt  to 
inflame  and  swell,  indicating  intra-articular  effusions.  Upon  careful 
examination,  the  floating  cartilage  can  generally  be  felt,  while  it  is  lying 
near  the  circumference  of  the  joint,  and  especially  when  it  happens  to 
be  placed  on  either  side,  near  the  ligamentum  patellse. 

Treatment. — In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  un- 
der my  notice,  I  have  only  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  tempo- 
rary rcrit  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  the  exercise  of  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  limb  when  the  patient  again  walks  about;  taking  care,  especi- 
ally, not  to  put  the  limb  in  those  positions,  in  which  experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  displacement  is  likely  to  occur.  In  other  cases 
patients  have  derived  benefit  from  tlie  use  of  an  elastic  knee-cap,  or 
from  the  application  of  a  light  and  well-adjusted  leather  splint.  When- 
ever the  disturbance  occasioned  by  one  of  these  bodies  seriously  impairs 
the  functions  of  the  joint,  or  becomes  insupportable,  the  patient  will  be 
warranted  in  taking  the  risks  incident  to  an  operation  made  for  its 
rcuKival. 

Tiie  best  point  to  seize  and  extract  a  floating  cartilage  is  below  the 
patella,  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee.  While  held  in  this  position, 
thrust  well  down  over  the  front  of  the  tibia,  the  leg  being  flexed,  a 
valvular  incision  is  made  from  below,  and  it  is  forced  out.  The 
leg  is  now  straightened,  which  allows  tlie  skin  to  fall  downwards,  com 
pleting  the  valvular  arrangement;  a  large  wet  sponge  is  placed  over  tlie 
knee,  the  limb  is  laid  upon  a  well-fitting  splint,  and  the  whole  secured 
with  a  bandage. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  open  the  synovial  sac  by  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  and,  having  thrust  the  loose  body  into  the  arer^lar  tissue,  they 
{>ennit  it  to  remain  beneath  the  integument.  It  is  difliicult  to  conceive 
what  advantage  this  method  possesses  over  that  already  described; 
inasmuch  as  the  vah^ilar  form  of  the  incision  recommended  in  the 
first  operation,  protects  the  joint  quite  as  effectually  against  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  as  does  the  more  complicated  mode  of  procedure  recom- 
mended in  the  last,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoids  the  accidents  which 
are  always  possible  when  a  foreign  body  remains  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue. 
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Let  no  one  be  persnaded,  by  a  few  successful  examples,  that  either 
of  these  operations  is  unattended  with  danger.  Suppuration,  tetanus, 
loss  of  limb  or  of  life,  are  the  occasional  results,  against  which  no 
method  of  operation  or  amount  of  precautionary  measures  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  furnish  an  absolute  guarantee. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 
Section  1. — Lateral  Curvatubb. 

83riH  SkoUoiis,  R.  O. ;  Scoliodfl. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  occurs  chiefly  in  ansemic  patients, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  class.     Its  usual  period  of 
invasion  is  at,  or  near  the  age  of  puberty :  it  is  more  frequently  ob- 
served in  girls  than  in  boys:  it  is  much 
Pig.  «6.  more  common  in  the  northern  and  middle 

^^^  latitudes  than  in  the  tropics,  where  the  peo- 

aS^l^k  pie  live  habitually  out  of  doors;  it  is  sel- 

^^BB  dom  or  never  seen  among  barbarous  and 

^B  ^^  nomadic  races ;  the  children  of  affluence  are 

W    ^^^-^  i^  special  victims  rather  than  the  children 

^ 4 — ■. — .r^       of  poverty.     In  a  large  majority  of  cases 

the  primary,  dorsal  curve,  is  to  the  right 
side. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  various  theories  which  liave  been  pro- 
pounded in  explanation  of  skoliosis,  I  shall 
state  my  belief  that  it  is,  in  most  eases,  due 
to  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  antag- 
onism of  those  muscles  which  c«)ntrol  the 
motions  of  the  spinal  column ;  this  condi- 
tion consenting  usually  with  general  debil- 
ity of  the  muscular  system,  and  preter- 
natural flexibility  or  diminished  elasticity 
Lateral  cunratnxB.  of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages. 

The  earliest  indication  of  lateral  curva- 
ture, is  generally  seen  in  the  increased  projection  of  the  right  scapula; 
and  in  most  cases,  the  dress-maker  is  the  first  to  call  attention  to  thi^ 
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condition.  Upon  careful  examination  it  will  now  be  noticed  that  when 
the  patient  stands  erect,  with  the  heels  together,  the  middle  dorsal 
portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  slightly  curved  to  the  right,  and  that 
there  is  also  a  corresponding  deflexion  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal 
vertebrsB  to  the  left:  the  right  shoulder  is,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat 
elevated,  and  the  left  hip  is  lowered  and  projects  posteriorly. 

When  the  malposition  is  moderate  and  recent,  pressure  upon  the  side 
of  the  chest,  made  by  the  hand,  is  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  deformity: 
and  even  at  a  much  later  day  it  will  disappear  entirely  in  the  supine 
posture. 

When  once  the  deformity  has  commenced,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  no  longer  rests  over  the  centre  of  gravity,  its  prog- 
ress is  usually  qidte  rapid ;  the  convexity  of  the  two  latend  curves  is 
increased ;  and  in  some  cases,  two  supplementary  curves  are  formed, 
one  in  the  cervical  region,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumbar. 

At  the  same  moment  that  these  lateral  deviations  are  taking  place, 
excepthig  only  in  those  examples  which  occur  in  adult  life,  the  spinal 
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column  undergoes  double  or  quadruple  rotation,  the  direction  of  the 
rotation,  in  each  section  of  the  colimm,  being  determined  by  the 
direction  of  the  curvature.  In  all  cases,  the  spinous  processes  are 
turned  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  convexity ;  so  that,  in  cases 
of  double  lateral  curvature,  and  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  dorsal 
curvature  is  to  the  right,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  same  vertebrss 
incline  also  to  the  right;  while  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsB 
having  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction,  their  spinous  processes  incline 
to  the  left. 

Examples  are  now  and  then  presented  of  spinal  curvature,  clearly 
dependent  upon  the  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  lateral  cur- 
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that  very  much  of  our  success  in  any  given  case  will  depend  upon  the 
dress.  Boys  with  crooked  backs,  and  round  shoulders,  and  pigeon- 
shaped  chests  cannot  grow  straight  in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  broadcloth. 
A  "  healthy  "  suit  of  clothes  is  one  in  whicii  the  joints  have  free  play, 
and  which  betrays  no  treacherous  weakness  in  frog-leap ;  which  is  cool, 
and  light,  and  not  easily  soiled.  Girls  cannot  wade  through  the  mud, 
or  even  walk  over  closely-trimmed  lawns,  before  the  sun  has  scattered 
the  dews,  with  thin  shoes,  and  trailing  skirts;  nor  can  they ''make 
time^'  in  corsets.  If  daughters  are  sent  into  the  country  to  get  health 
and  straighten  their  backs,  they  must  adopt  the  costumes  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  come  to  live.  If  substantial  hats  are  worn  in 
certain  rural  districts,  it  is  because  in  these  places  it  sometimes  rains ; 
if  men  and  women  walk  upon  clogs  or  stilts,  it  is  because  the  mud  and 
marshes  have  suggested  the  necessity. 


Fig.  911. 
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In  sitting,  the  back  should  always  have  a  complete  rest ;  and  the 
patient  should  never  be  i>emiitted  to  sit  in  a  bent,  or  sideling  position, 
but  whenever  he  feels  a  sense  of  weariness  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
he  should  at  once  place  himself  in  the  supine  posture  upon  a  lounge  or 
mattress.  When  sitting,  also,  in  case  the  dorsal  cur\ature  is  to  the  right, 
the  left  buttock  should  be  elevated  by  an  additional  cushion,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  muscles  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  spine. 

It  is  only  in  the  second  or  third  stage  of  this  affection  that  spinal  sup- 
ports can  ever  be  useful.  At  all  periods  they  are  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jections, since  no  apparatus  has  yet  been  contrived  which  does  not  in 
some  degree  limit  the  freedom  of  motion,  and  thus  compel  certain 
muscles  to  fall  into  disuse ;  and  some  forms  of  apparatus  come  near 
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Sjrmptoms.— The  disease  is  sometimes  manifested  before  the  child 
begins  to  walk,  and  in  these  cases  the  first  indication  is,  usually,  a  slight 
projection  of  one  of  the  spmous  processes,  most  frequently  of  some  one 
of  the  middle  or  lower  dorsal  or  upper  lumbar  vertebm.  The  more 
attentive  observer  may  also  notice  a  slight  lateral  incurvation,  or  a 
certain  degree  of  fulness,  extending  over  the  spaoe  of  two^  three,  or 
more  spinous  processes,  preceding  the  more  acute  angular  projection. 
If  the  child  is  a  little  older  and  has  learned  to  viralk,  it  is  first  observed 
that  he  trips  and  falls  easily ;  he  does  not  raise  his  feet  well  in  walking, 
but  shuffles  and  turns  his  toes  slightly  in,  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  the  spinal  projection  is  discovered ;  the  child  complains  of  pains 
in  his  side,  belly  or  legs;  he  is  subject  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles  during  sleep,  and  is  restless,  feverish,  and  fretful 


Ftetl4. 
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As  the  disease  advances,  one  after  another  of  the  adjacent  vertebne 
become  involved,  and  their  cc»rresponding  spinous  processes  project, 
forming  upon  the  back  an  abrupt  angular  eminence ;  the  appetite  is 
capricious;  the  bowels  are  usually  torpid,  and  the  belly  presents  a 
tumid  appearance ;  the  urine  is,  in  most  cases,  pale  and  alkalescent  At 
this  period,  and  in  most  cases,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  progress  of 
the  malady,  the  gait  and  general  appearance  of  the  little  patient  are 
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to  their  corresponding  oblique  processes,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
vertebrsB  shall  not  be  separated  from  each  other  in  a  manner  to  defeat 
the  end  desired,  namely,  their  final  union  and  consolidation  by  callus ; 


Fig.  318. 
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the  pressure  being  so  applied  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes,  and 
nut  upon  the  processes  themselves,  as  tliat  it  shall  cause  the  least  pain 
and  not  endanger  ulceration  or  excoriation ;  giving  suppoit  to  the  tumid 
or  pendulous  belly;  interfering  in 
no  way  with  the  free  motions  of  the 
anus  or  legs.  These  various  indica- 
tions we  find  more  or  less  comjJetely 
fulfilled  by  the  apparatus  of  Davis, 
Bigg,  and  Taylor. 

Bauer  regards  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent |X)sture  as  essential  in  the  early 
stivges  of  the  disease,  and  indeed  he 
l)refers  that  this  plan  shall  be  pur- 
sued until  the  disease  is  either  cured 
or  arrested.  His  mechanical  appli- 
aiK^es  are,  therefore,  only  intended 
to  secure  immobility  when  the  pa- 
tient is  carried  into  the  air,  or  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  employs  a 
euii^ass,  constructed  of  soft  and  malleable  iron,  filled  in  with  galvanized 
wire  webbing.  Sayre  emplo3's  sometimes,  for  the  same  purpose,  a 
cuirass  of  sole-leather  or  of  plaster-of-Paris. 
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Syn^  SpUiA  Bifida,  R.  O. 

Spina  bifida  is  a  congenital  affection.  It  may  present  itself  upon  any 
portion  of  the  spinal  column,  or  tlie  spine  may  be  cleft  thix>n^h  its  en- 
tire lengthj  but  in  a  large  raaj<jrity  of  cases  it  is  limited  to  thet  lumbar 
region.  By  most  writere,  it  ia  epokeu  of  as  dimply  an  example  of  arrest 
of  development  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  arrest  of  de- 
velopment is  not  in  most  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  a  result  only  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  spinal  membranes,  in  consequence  of  which  an  enoei^ 
of  arachnoid  fluid  is  formed,  and  the  fusion  of  the  spinal  plates  pre- 
vented by  mechanical  pressure. 

The  integument  covering  the  tumor  formed  by  the  protruding  mem- 
branes is,  in  some  cases,  quite  like  integument  in  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  at  other  times  it  is  thin  and  parchment-like  ;  or  there  may  be  a 
complete  absence  of  tegumentary  covering,  the  meninges  themselves 
presenting  upon  tlie  surface.  The  sac  niay  c(nmect  with  the  spinal 
cord  by  a  nari'ow  or  a  large  openhig,  and  the  tiiint>r  may  conse- 
quently assume  a  pediculated  or  sessile  form.  The  contents  of  the  sac 
are  in  most  cases  nothing  but  a  thin,  transparent,  watery  fluid — the 
subarachnoid.  In  a  few  examples,  the  sac  has  been  found  to  contain 
more  or  less  adipose  and  connective  tissue. 

Mr.  Holmes  asserts,  tliat  in  the  common  position  of  the  spina  bifida, 
the  cord,  or  some  important  portion  of  it,  is  almost  always  contained  in 
tlie  sac.  And  Mr.  Hewett  says,  that  he  found  only  one  such  prepara- 
tion out  of  twenty,  in  which  the  nerves  were  not  connected  with  the  sac. 
When  the  cord,  or  its  caudal  pixilongation,  is  thus  implicated,  it  is  always 
closely  united  to  the  jKJSterior  wall  aliJiig  the  median  line,  and  the 
nerves  pass  laterally  in  either  direction,  enclosed  in  the  posterior  and 
lateral  walls,  toward  their  final  destination.  * 

The  tunior  is  generally  elastic  and  may  be  somewhat  reduced  in  size 
by  pressure,  especially  when  tlie  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  tension  of  the  fontanelles  mav  be 
increased,  or,  if  the  patient  is  hydrocephaiic,  the  circumference  of  the 
head  may  be  enlarged.  Moderate  pressure  usually  causes  no  apparent 
inconvenience,  but  in  other  cases  it  occasions  convnlsions  or  temporary 
paralysis. 

The  prognosis  will  vary  somewhat  acconiing  to  the  size  of  the  tumor, 
its  rapidity  of  growth,  the  appearance  of  the  integument,  and  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  complieations.  In  a  large  niajority  of 
cases  ulceratiim  so<jn  takes  place,  convulsions  ensue,  and  the  patient  die^ 
In  a  few  examples  w^e  have  seen  a  &ix>ntaneou8  cure  effected,  and  in  ono 
case  under  my  observation  the  patient  has  survived,  notwithstanding  the 
gradual  and  continued  growth  of  the  tumor,  to  adult  life. 
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Treatment. — The  obstacles  to  the  successful  management  of  these 
cases  are :  first,  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  examples,  to  say  the  least, 
the  primary  and  essential  malady  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arach- 
noid membranes,  over  which  neither  local  nor  constitutional  remedies 
have  nmch  control ;  second,  the  danger  of  propagating  inflammation  tc 
the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  by  all  strictly  surgical  expedients ;  third, 
the  occasional,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Holmes,  tlu  frequent  presence  of 
the  cord  and  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the  arachnoid  sac 

How  to  overcome  or  to  shun  these  impediments  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry  and  experiment,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  very  much  has  hitherto  been  accomplished.  We  still  feel  it  our 
duty  to  advise  only  an  expectant  course  in  all  cases  which  do  not 
threaten  a  speedy  dissolution ;  but  when  the  tumor  is  observed  to  in- 
crease with  rapidity,  or  paralysis  with  convulsions  are  fairly  announced, 
it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  some  one  of  the  authorized  surgical 
expedients. 

Tai)ping  with  a  fine  needle  or  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula,  fre- 
quently repeated,  followed  by  moderate  pressure  made  by  means  of  a 
pad  and  bandage,  or  by  collodion  plaster,  has  occasionally  proven  suc- 
cessful. In  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  injury  to  the  spinal  cord 
ur  nerves,  in  case  they  should  be  involved  in  tlie  tumor,  the  tappings 
should  be  made  remote  from  the  median  line.  If  the  integument  is 
very  tliin,and  collodion  is  employed,  Behrend  recommends  that  it  shall 
be  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  castor-oil.  The  mixture  should  be  spread 
on  very  thick,  and  allowed  to  dry  completely  before  the  child  is 
dressed. 

Velpeau,  Brainard,  and  others  have  succeeded  by  combining  the 
operation  of  tapping  with  injections  of  iodine.  Brainard  declared  that 
he  had  cured  three  cases  by  this  method.  His  plan  is  as  follows :  having 
first  placed  his  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  anjBsthetic,  a  portion 
only  of  the  fluid  is  drawn  off;  when  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution,  com- 
jx^sed  of  iodine  five  grains,  iodide  of  potassium  fifteen  grains,  and  water 
one  ounce,  is  injected.  This  is  allowed  to  remain  a  few  seconds  and 
tlien  withdrawn.  Next  the  sac  is  injected  and  washed  out  with  tepid 
water ;  and  finally,  a  portion  of  the  subarachnoid  fiuid,  which  has  been 
retained  and  kept  warm,  is  injected,  and  pressure  applied. 

Excision,  the  removal  by  the  ^craseur  and  rapid  ligation  by  the  liga- 
ture, have  all  been  suggested  and  practised,  but  not  with  results  which 
would  encourage  a  repetition. 

The  gradual  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  by  an  elastic  or  mod- 
erately tight  ligature,  is  less  hazardous,  and  has  occasionally  proven 
successful,  but  it  is  only  applicable  to  cases  in  which  tlie  ])edicle  ie 
narrow.  In  three  or  four  cases,  in  which  I  have  made  trial  of  thig 
method,  no  good  has  been  accomplished. 

(Spinal  distortions,  due  to  Rachitis^  have  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  other  general  diseases  of  the  osseous  system.) 


CHAPTER  XXm 

CLUB-FOOT. 
8yii.|  Talipes,  R.  O. 

There  are  four  principal  varieties  of  club-foot,  namely :  vams,  valgns, 
eqiiinuB,  and  calcaneus.  Systematic  writers  have  also  of  late  recog- 
nized several  subordinate  varieties,  namely,  equino- varus,  equino-valgos, 
calcaneo- varus,  and  calcaneo-valgus.  To  which  may  be  added  plantaris, 
or  pes  cavus. 

Talipes  Varus. — Of  the  four  leading  varieties  enumerated  above, 
talipes  varus  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  will  therefore  demand  the 
first  consideration.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  varus  is  almost 
always  associated  with  some  degree  of  equinus.  It  would  be  more 
correct,  therefore,  to  speak  of  equino-varus  as  the  most  frequent  variety. 
Both  the  primary  and  the  subordinate  variety  will  be  included  in  the 
following  history. 

The  position  of  the  foot  is  not  identically  the  same  in  different  cases; 
but  it  differs  according  to  the  degree  of  shortening  of  the  muscular  and 
tendinous  structures.  It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  varus,  therefore, 
as  existing  in  the  first,  second  or  third  degree.  In  the  first  degree  there 
is  but  little  more  than  that  amount  of  inversion  which  has  been  called 
"pigeon-toe."     In  the  third  degree  the  foot  is  twisted  inwards  until 

Fig.  ^19.  Fig.  890. 


Double  Talipes  Eqnino-Vanu.    Int  Degree.  Doable    Talipes    Eqnino- Varna.      8d 

(Same  an  Fig.  SSO ;  after  6  montha*  treat*  (Before  treatment.)    Bi^m. 

ment.)    Sayre. 

tlie  big  toe  can  be  easily  placed  against  the  inside  of  the  leg ;  the  foot 
is  rotated  inwards  upon  its  long  axis,  and  when  the  patient  stands  erect, 
the  outer  and  upper  portion  of  the  tarsus  rests  upon  tlie  ground ;  the 
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foot  is  extended  upon  the  leg  an^  the  heel  is  drawn  up.  In  the 
second  degree  the  foot  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  these 
extremes. 

At  birth  the  anatomical  malformations  are  in  most  cases  very  tri- 
\isi ;  but  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  especially  after  the  patient  b&> 
gins  to  use  the  limbs  in  progression,  they 
are  more  apparent  The  shortened  mus- 
cles become  more  contracted  and  active, 
while  the  elongated  muscles  increase  in 
length  and  frequently  decrease  in  strength ; 
the  tendons  become  displaced;  the  liga- 
ments upon  one  side  shorten  arid  grow  more 
compact,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  they 
suffer  elongation ;  the  bones  of  the  tarsus, 
and  especially  the  astragahis,  in  old  and 
extreme  cases,  imdergo  material  changes  in 
form ;  and  finally,  even  tlie  integument  is 
shortened  upon  the  inner  side  to  a  degree 
that  would  render  immediate  restoration  of 
the  foot  to  its  normal  position  impossible,  if 
every  subjacent  tissue  was  divided.  A 
careful  observation  will  show  the  statement 
of  Sayre  to  be  correct  that  the  principal  seat 
of  malposition  and  distortion,  in  most  of  the  forms  of  talipes,  but  especi- 
ally in  varus,  is  the  middle  tarsal  aiiiculation,*  a  fact  which  finds  a 
ready  explanation  in  the  great  latitude  of  motion  enjoyed  by  this  com- 
pound enarthrodial  joint. 

In  addition  to  distortion  of  the  foot,  as  a  result  of  the  causes  inducing 
talipes,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  lack  of  circulation  and  of  nutrition,  not 
limited  to  the  foot,  but  extending  usually  to  the  entire  leg  and  thigh ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  affected  foot  and  limb  fail  to  develop  in 
the  same  i)roportion  as  the  corresix)nding  sound  extremity.  Eventually 
the  f<K>t  will  be  found  to  be  smaller,  and  the  limb  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  opposite.  This  may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  original 
defect ;  but  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  imperfect  use  of  the  limb,  as  is 
shown  by  the  effect  of  exercise,  and  of  restoring  the  natural  form  of  the 
foot,  in  preventing  these  results. 

Various  tlieories  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  congenital 
club-f<K)t ;  but  among  them  all  there  is  only  one  which  is  sustained  by 
a  sufficient  weight  of  testimony  to  entitle  it  to  respectful  consideration, 
namely,  that  it  is  due  to  disturbed  innervation;  in  consequence  of 
which,  at  some  period  of  foetal  life,  the  balance  of  power  between  anta- 
gonizing muscles  is  lost.    It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  club-foot, 


Kalporition  of  Kedio-TwMl  Artionlft- 
tlon,  in  Vunu.    Sayre. 


*  Sayre.    Prrtctieal  Mantutl  an  the  Treatment  of  Club'/oot,  by  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Orthopaadic  Surgery,  BeUevue  Hosp.  Med.  Col.,  eta,  eta    Appleton,  1869. 
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ad  in  mo6t  other  analogous  congenital  defonnitiea,  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  almost  invariablj  corresponds  to  the  most  active  muscles. 
The  extensors  and  adductors  of  the  foot  are,  in  their  normal  state, 
much  more  powerful  and  active  than  the  flexors  and  abdnctore  ;  and  it 
is  onlj  necessary  to  assume  a  slight  additional  Iosb  of  equilibrium, 
either  from  diminished  innenation  of  the  one  set  or  from  increased 
innervation  of  the  opposite,  to  understand  why  varus  should  be  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  quite  probable,  then,  that  the  former  con- 
dition, namely,  diminished  innervation,  or  a  moderate  loss  of  the  normal 
activity  of  the  opposite  muscles,  is  at  the  foundation  of  most  cases  of 
congenital  talipes ;  precisely  as  we  observe  that  diminished  innervation 
is  the  usual  source  of  acquired  talipes,  ds  it  occurs  during  early  life,  in 
consequence  of  the  so-called  infantile  paralysis. 

Treatment. — To  the  question,  At  what  period  of  life  is  it  best  to 
commence  the  treatment  of  varus?  I  reply,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period*  At  birth  the  deformity  has  already  been  in  progress  for  some 
time,  but  unfortunately  the  child  has  not  hitherto  been  within  the  reach 
of  surgical  aid.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity should  not  be  seized  when  no  obstacles  are  interposed.  The  delay 
of  a  month  may  make  very  little  difference  in  the  final  result,  but  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  makes  some  difference,  inasmuch  as  the  defor- 
mity, once  commenced,  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  always 
progressive. 

The  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  manipulate  the  foot  daily,  and  thus 
seek  to  restore  it  to  position ;  it  must  not  be  farther  distorted  by  swad- 
dling clothes,  but  left  loose  and  free,  until  the  skin  has  become  a  little 
hardened  by  exposure.  As  early  as  the  eighth  week  the  surgeon  may 
begin  to  aid  in  the  restoration,  by  the  application  of  adhesive  plasters 
made  to  encircle  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  from  thence  extended  to  the 
leg.  The  precise  manner  of  applying  these  adliesive  strips  need  not  be 
explained,  since  no  surgeon  of  ordinary  ingenuity  will  experience  any 
difficulty  in  their  application.  Splints  made  of  gutta-percha,  moulded 
to  the  foot  and  leg  while  the  parts  are  held  in  position,  will  often  ac- 
complish all  we  desire  in  varus  of  first  or  second  degree.  Felt,  leather 
and  plaster-of -Paris  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  with  one 
or  another  of  these  simple  measures,  persisted  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
I  have  brought  many  simple  cases  to  a  speedy  cure. 

In  case  the  varus  does  not  sensibly  improve  under  this  management, 
and  the  child  has  attained  the  age  of  four  or  six  months,  other  mechan- 
ical appliances  must  be  brought  to  our  aid. 

With  nearly  all  forms  of  apparatus  which  do  not  extend  above  the 
knee,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preventing  rotation  of  the  foot 
inwards :  indeed,  in  most  cases,  they  accomplish  little  or  nothing  beyond 
straightening  the  foot  upon  itself,  and  turning  its  plantar  surface  down- 
wards and  outwards.  The  extension  of  the  apparatus  to  the  thigh,  or 
to  the  thigh  and  body,  remedies  tliis  difficulty ;  but  the  complexity  and 
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great  weight  of  Buch  dressings  render  them  wholly  inapplicable  to 
infants  and  young  children. 

In  case  both  feet  are  affected  with  varus,  I  have  found  a  much  more 
simple  and  satisfactory  remedy  in  the  following  arrangement.  Both 
feet  are  placed  in  Scarpa's  shoes  or  in  common  laced  boots,  each  one  of 
the  shoes  or  boots  being  supplied  with  a  steel  loop  or  fenestra,  placed 
obliquely  under  tlie  part  corresi)onding  to  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The 
feet  being  placed  in  the  shoes,  tlie  heels  are  tied 
toother  by  a  string,  and  a  bar  of  steel,  furnished 
with  a  shoulder  at  each  end,  and  about  four  or  five 
inchert  in  length,  is  inserted  by  its  two  extremities 
into  the  loops,  pressing  tlie  toes  well  apart. 

In  scjme  cases,  where  I  have  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  case,  I  have 
resorted  to  the  same  expedient  in  varus  affecting  but 
one  foot.  No  harm  comes  of  this  arrangement  so  far 
as  the  use  of  the  muscles  is  concerned.  Indeed  they  are  usually  ren- 
dered more  active  by  the  resistance  offered  to  their  free  motion. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Atlee  to  tlie  American 
Medical  Association,  in  May,  1868,  that  Dr.  Henry  Neil,  of  Philadelphia, 

employed  a  similar  method,  using 
for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  thin 
strong  board  shaped  to  the  sole  of 
each  foot,  and  united  by  a  cross- 
bar ;  the  whole  being  made  of  one 
piece  of  board.  These  wooden 
soles  were  then  bound  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shoes,  or  of  the  feet. 

Mr.  Dengler,  orthopcedic  in- 
strument-maker of  this  city,  has 
extended  this  idea  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
tients are  walking  al)Out,  the  heels 
being  left  free,  and  the  inter-pedal 
bar  being  connected  with  each 
shoe  by  short  chains. 

The  shoes,  constructed  with 
elastic  rubber,  or  coiled  wire- 
bands  as  substitutes  for  steel 
springs,  and  with  a  joint  in  the 
sole  of  the  shoe,  to  allow  of  greater  lateral  movement,  are  useful  modi- 
fications of  Scarpa's  original  shoe :  but  the  absurd  contests  maintained 
between  rival  instniment-makers  as  to  priority  of  invention,  without 
having  settled  the  points  in  dispute,  have  served  to  give  undue  impor- 
tance to  their  suirgestions,  and  to  lead  the  public  to  imagine  that  these 
changes  were  radical  and  revolutionary. 
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Tlie  lateral  hinge  is  an  old  contrivancie,  and  its  value  is  limited  tn 
tliuse  cases  in  wliich  effective  pressure  cannut  be  made  upon  an  inc^^ 
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vated  foot  bj  band^  or  elastic  springs.  Bigg  claims  to  have  introduced 
elastic  bands  as  a  substitute  for  springs  in  1854 ;  and  Barwell  has  more 
lately  greatly  extended  their  application.  Most  American  surgeons 
and  orthopaedists,  including  Sayrt?,  Andrews,  Prince,  Davis,  and  <»tliers, 
have  adopted,  witli  more  or  less  nuidificatious,  the  views  and  practice  of 
EarwcU*  In  a  large  pro|x»rtioii  uf  cases  tlie  plan  is  posBeesed  of  real 
advantages;  but  the  claim  tliat  this  or  any  other  plan  of  mechanical 
support  leaves  the  muscles  and  joints  wholly  free  from  resti-aint  is 
unfounded. 

Of  the  various  modifications  of  Scarpa's  shoe  there  is  none  better  than 
that  constnicted  by  Mr,  Tieinaim,  of  this  city,  with  a  high  boot  having  a 
movable  sole,  an  adjustable  ankle-joint,  a  single  upright  bar>and  a  cord 
attached  to  spiral  springs ;  or  that  constructed  by  Saym>  with  two 
upright  bars,  a  bail  and  socket  joint  under  the  h<41ow  of  the  foot,  and 
in  which  ludia-rubher  tubing  is  substituted  iot  the  coiled  wire. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr,  Barwell's  ingenious  mode  of  oora- 
biniug  adhesive  strijis  and  elastic  bands,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
club-feet.     His  method  is  as  follows  :— 

One  or  two  triangular  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster,  cut  as  shown  in  the 
accnmpauying  drawing  (T'ig.  220),  and  fastened  to  wire  loops,  are  laid 
under  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  (Pig*  227),  two  long  strips  are  laid 
upon  the  side  and  front  of  tlie  leg,  and  reinforced  by  a  strip  of  tin 
having  at  its  upper  end  a  loop  {Fig.  228).  Tlie  longitudinal  adhesive 
and  tin  strips  ait?  then  scciu'cd  above  by  circular  strips  of  adhesive 
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plaster,  with  slots  to  receive  the  loop :    at  the  lower  end,  the  plaster  is 
rBversed  upon  the  tin,  and  secured  also  by  circular  adhesive  stripe  and 
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strips  and  Loops. 

rollers.  By  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
small  chains  and  India-nibter  tubing 
the  upi)er  and  lower  loops  are  connect- 
ed, and  the  adjustment  of  the  foot  ef- 
fected. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
these  plasters  will  often  become  loos- 
ened and  will  require  frequent  readjustment,  but  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  place  their  effect  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Btripi  and  Loops  In  positioo. 


Fig.»a 


Fig.  saoi 


DreMing  Comptote. 


Chains  and  Tubing  attached. 


I  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  tenoto- 
my as  a  means  of  overcoming  deformity 
in  club-foot,  because  I  desire  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  last  resort  Not  that  wo 
ought  always  to  wait  until  all    other 
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measures  have  been  tried  ;  but  that  we  ought  never  to  resort  to  teDOtomy 
when  tJiere  is  a  reas*>nable  prospect  that  manipulation  or  mechanical  ap- 
pliances will  succeed.  The  great  advantages  of  this  method  in  certain 
cases  were  fii-st  established  by  Stromejer  iii  1831.  Sinee  this  time  tlic 
operation  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  reputation,  and  until  quite  recently 
all  other  means  of  overcoming  club-foot  defonnities  have  been  regarded 
as  only  secondary  to  tenotomy.  To-day  a  strong  reaction  has  taken  phuSf 
and  chiefly,  I  think,  thmngh  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Barwcll; 
indeed  there  would  seem  to  lie  some  danger  that  the  i-eaction  tended  ta 
the  exclusion  of  tenotomy  altogether.  For  myself  I  take  some  sad&fae- 
tion  in  saying  tliat  my  opinions  have  not  much  or  at  all  changed,  inas- 
much afi  I  liave  always  regarded  tenotomy  as  an  important  and  indi^ 
pensable  resource  in  some  eases,  but  as  wholly  unnecessary  in  others: 
in  short  J  tenotomy  ^  in  my  praetice,  has  always  occupied  a  pcisition  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  to  other  measures. 

There  is  no  tendtm,  whose  conti-action  interferes  with  the  r- 
of  the  foot,  which  may  liot  with  prc^priet}',  under  certain  circu 
be  cut ;  but  it  will  perhaps  prove  a  better  guide  to  the  young  surgeon 
when  I  say,  that  section  of  tlie  tendo  Achillis  is  most  often  required,  and 
most  often  funiishes  p<:>sitive  results.  After  this,  the  tibialis  antieua 
and  pmticus  most  frequently  demand  division.  Division  of  the  plan* 
tar  fascia,  no  doubt  advantageous  in  a  few  examples,  has  seldom  ful- 
fiUed  my  expectations. 

In  dividing  tlio  tendo  Acliillis  I  employ  usually  an  ordinary  tenotome, 
and  placing  the  patient  ufx^n  his  belly^  an  assistant  steadies  and  itynders 
tense  the  tendon  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  f<K)t.  The  integument  18 
then  lifted  or  dmwn  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  point  of  the  knife  is 
entei*ed  fmm  the  proximal  side,  between  the  skin  and  tendon,  and  the 
division  is  effected  by  carefully  estimated  pressure  and  a  slight  sawing 
motion  J  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  directed  toward  the  bones.  The 
tendon  beginning  to  yield,  the  flexion  of  the  foc^t  is  increased,  and  slight 
pressure  upon  the  knife  is  continued  until  tlie  separation  is  complete. 
Tliere  need  be  no  hesitation  in  forcibly  rosturing  tlie  foot  to  position  at 
{»nce,  and  in  thus  separating  widely  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon.  Nor, 
I  may  add,  need  there  be  any  delay  when  the  di*essing  is  completed,  in 
applying  the  proper  mechanical  aiiparatus,  and  thus  ht>lding  the  ends 
of  the  tendon  well  apart.  Union  oetairs  as  speedily  when  this  method 
is  pursued  as  when  other  and  more  dilatory  measures  are  adopted. 

There  is  some  danger  in  this  ofiemtion  of  wounding  tlie  posterior 
tibial  artery  or  its  malleolar  branches,  but  this  danger  is  not  lessened 
by  introducing  the  knife  beneath  the  tendon  ;  while  the  danger  of  trans 
fixing  tlie  integument,  and  of  making  only  a  partial  division  of  tlie 
tendon,  is  thereby  increased. 

The  refincmejit  of  this  operation  which  some  orthopaedists  pretend  to 
practise,  namely,  dividing  the  tendon  without  dividing  its  ca|)sule,  is 
simply  impossible ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  based  upon  any  correct  doc 
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trine  of  the  process  of  repair  in  the  divided  and  separated  stractnros. 
The  new  or  intermediate  tendon  is  not  necessarily  formed  from  the 
interior  of  the  sheath,  nor  indeed  is  it  exclusively  a  projection  of  new 
tissues  from  the  cut  and  separated  extremities.  All  the  connective 
tissue,  which  has  suffered  lesion,  adjacent  to  the  cylindrical  canal 
formed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  divided  ends,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new,  at  first  cicatricial,  and  finally  tendinous  structure. 
Fortunately  the  tendo  Achillis  is  seldom  enclosed  by  a  proper  synovial 
sheath.  If  it  were,  the  same  thing  would  happen  here  which  is  known 
to  happen  elsewhere — whenever  tendons  are  divided  within  synovial 
canabh—no  union  would  take  place.  For  this  reason  the  division  of  the 
flexor  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  can  only  be  made  for  the 
relief  of  deformity,  but  with  no  hope  of  restoration  of  function.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases,  when  the 
tibialis  posticus,  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensor  communis  digitomm 
have  been  divided,  their  functions  have  never  been  restored.  These 
are  facts  which  orthopedists  who  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  all  shortened 
tendons,  and  without  sufficient  r^:ard  to  where  they  cut,  have  not 
seemed  to  understand,  or  they  have  at  least  kept  them  too  much  out  of 
sight. 

Valgus. — ^E version  of  the  foot  or  ^^  splayed  foot,"  is  in  most  cases 
acquired,  and  is  due  generally  to  some  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones ;  to 
weakness  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments; 
to  paralysis  of  the  flexors  and  adductors;  or  ^^  .^  ^'  *^ 
to  an  accident,  such  as  a  fracture  of  the 
internal  malleolus,  or  a  rupture  of  the  del- 
toid ligament 

Fiat-Foot  is  a  variety  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, 1>eing  due  in  most  cases  to  a  yielding  of 
the  li^ments  which  sustain  the  tarsal  arch. 

Treatment. — Originating  from  so  great 
a  variety  of  causes,  the  treatment  must  be 
necessarily  varied  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  Ordinarily,  except  where  it  occurs 
in  early  life  as  a  consequence  of  simple  re-  TuipetVaifiii. 

laxatiou  of  the  articular  ligaments,  and  a 

general  deficiency  of  muscular  power,  or  as  a  consequence  of  infantile 
paralysis,  it  is  incurable.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  mentioned,  however, 
the  cure  is  often  effected  spontaneously  as  the  child  grows  and  be- 
comes more  robust,  or  by  manipulation,  frictions  and  careful  exercise 
of  the  limbs  in  progression.  When  it  is  due  to  infantile  paralysis, 
Barwell's  apparatus,  or  any  light  apparatus  constructed  with  elastic 
bands,  which  do  not  interfero  with  the  exercise  of  die  muscles,  will  be 
found  serviceable. 

Eqiiiniis. — Extension  of  the  foot  upon  the  1^  may  be  caused  either 
by  paralysis  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  of  the  tibialia  anti- 
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cuBj  and  peroneiis  tertina ;  or  by  contraction  of  t!ie  muscles  wliich  ti 
nate  in  the  tendo  Achillis,  as  in  cased  of  chrt>nic  muscular  rlieumaliflm, 
and  in  certain  examples  of  reflex  Berronflac}^ 
tion.  It  ia  in  most  ca^ee  an  acquired  def ormitj, 
and  not  unf  j'equently  disappears  when  the  ex- 
citing cause  has  ceased  to  act 

Treatment.  —  Fre^pient  manipulation,  and 
esi>ecially  the  application  of  force  when  the 
patient  is  rendered  insensible  by  aiiffisthesia^ 
will  in  most  cases  acconi[)lish  a  cure,  Appai-a* 
tu8  can  also  in  these  cases  be  applied  with  great 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  points  of  support  for  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  forces.  Wlien  other  measures 
fail,  section  of  the  tendo  Achillis  accompUshes 
a  speedy  and  complete  restoration  of  the  foot. 
If,  however,  tlie  deformity  is  due  to  paralpis 
alone,  i^estoration  of  ]X)6ition  is  not  usually  fob 
lowed  by  rest^^ration  of  fimction :  and,  indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  tlie  utility  of  the  limb  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
gression will  not  by  this  operation  be  rather  diminifehed  than  increased. 
Tenotomy  must,  therefore^  not  be  pmctised  in  these  cases,  until  afttu"  a 
full  consideration  of  its  probable  consequences. 

Calcaneus. — Paralysis  of  the  sural  nuiscles  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  calcaneus.     It  may  l)e  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

Treatment,^ Attention  must  first  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  immediate 
or  exciting  cause,  after  which,  or  while 
the  limb  is  subjected  to  appropriate  the- 
rapeutical measureSj  mechaTiical  applian- 
ces may  bo  required  to  aid  in  the  resto 
ration  of  the  foot  to  its  proper  position. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  that 
in  neither  valgus,  equinns  nor  calca- 
neus, is  there  usually  any  malfimiiaticni 
of  the  bones,  and  that  in  nearly  all  ca^^es 
which  can  be  regarded  as  curable  the 
treatment  is  mainly  dii-ected — on  the 
one  liaod,  to  the  restoration  of  the  func- 
tions of  enfeebled  or  paralyzed  muscles, 
or  to  the  strengthening  of  weakened  lig- 
aments— and,  on  the  other,  to  the  lengthening  of  tendons  and  of  raus^ 
cles.     In  calcaneus,  tenotomy  is  seldom  practised. 

Talipes  CavuB,  or  Plantarls,  is  in  many  cases  a  complication  of 
varus;  Ijut,  occasionally,  it  exists  independently  of  any  other  form  of 
pedal  deformity. 
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As  the  term  talipes  cavus  implies,  it  is  characterized  by  an  extraor- 
dinary hollowing  of  the  foot.  It  may  be  due  to  an  injury  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  plantar  f  asciss  and  muscles,  or  to  paralysis  of 
the  extensors  of  the  toes  and  consequent  falling  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  foot.  The  first  is  termed  pluntaris  traumatica^  and  the  latter 
pliintaris  paralytica.  In  the  former  case  a  cure  can  only  be  effected 
by  free  section  of  the  plantar  tissues,  including  generally  the  integu- 
ment ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  Barwell's  adhesive  strips  and  India-rubber 
bauds  will  answer  most  completely  all  the  indications. 


Fig.  938. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 


TUMORS. 

TrMORS  may  be  classified  with  reference  to  their  intimate  structure^ 
tliat  is,  histologically,  or  with  reference  to  their  clinical  history  and 
terminations,  including  the  question  of  tlieir  innocence  or  malignancy. 
It  is  even  possible  to  form  a  very  general  classification  upon  the  nature 
K)i  the  tissues  or  organs  from  which  they  originate ;  since  certain 
anatomical  structures  exhibit  a  constant  tendency  to  the  production  of 
one  class  of  pseudo-plasms,  while  other  structures  show  a  like  tendency 
to  the  production  of  others. 

No  doubt,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  would  be  most  proper  to 
adopt  that  arrangement  and  nomenclature  which  has  reference  solely  to 
the  minute  anatomical  stnicture  of  the  morbid  growths;  and  by 
pathologists  this  has  been  attempted,  yet  rarely,  I  think,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  themselves.  Certainly  they  are  very  far  from  having^united  upon? 
80 
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what  shonld  confititute  the  basis  of  a  histological  claBsification,  aiid  they 
are  still  farther  from  agreement  as  to  the  significatioa  of  each  variety 
of  structure,  and  as  to  the  appropriate  nomenclature.  Billroth  has 
di'clared  that  he  did  not  think  such  a  classification  possible,  or  even 
desirable :  and  he  has  quoted  J.  Miiller  as  saying  ^'  the  microscopical  and 
chemical  analysis  shall,  therefore,  never  become  the  means  of  clinical 
diagnosis ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  wish,  or  to  suppose  this  possible." 
Eilli-oth  adds,  "  It  is  my  endeavor  not  only  to  gain  for  pathological 
histology  an  independent  position  and  a  purely  anatomical  ground,  but 
also  to  reinstall  surgery,  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumors,  in  its  full 
rights,  which  it  had  for  a  time  too  willingly  given  up."  * 

For  these  sentiments  the  author  was  severely  censured  by  certain 
distinguished  pathologists ;  and  in  one  of  his  later  treatises  he  has  made 
the  following  qualified  renunciation  of  his  earlier  opinions  in  regard  to 
this  matter :  "  Although  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
cease  seeking  for  a  physiological  (etiological-prognostic,  clinical)  recog- 
nition of  the  process  on  which  the  formation  of  tumors  depends,  and 
altliough  I  should  even  now  esteem  a  division  of  tumors  on  physiologi- 
<jal-genetic  principles  more  highly  than  one  on  anatomical-genetic 
principles  (which  was  Virchow's  idea  in  his  wonderfully  classic  work 
on  tumors),  still  I  abandon  further  attempts  in  this  direction,  and  follow 
the  anatomical  principles  in  classification."  * 

The  German  writers  especially,  whom  we  must  regard  as  our  most 
progressive  students  in  whatever  pertains  to  histology  and  pathology, 
adhere  rigorously  to  the  system  finally  and  reluctantly  accepted  by 
Billroth ;  while  most  English  and  American  writers,  among  the  first  of 
whom  is  included  Mr.  Paget,  continue  to  retain  in  great  part  the 
ijliuical  classification.  For  myself  I  cannot  but  hope  that  hereafter,  in 
the  progress  of  chemical  and  microscopical  observations,  the  doctrines 
of  pathological  histogeny  will  become  definitely  settled,  and  that  the 
inconsistencies  of  histological  and  clinical  facts  will  be  fully  reconciled ; 
nor  do  I  see  any  objections  to  pathologists  adopting  for  themselves,  even 
now,  a  system  of  nomenclature  which  is  consistent  with  their  own 
peculiar  line  of  investigations,  but  there  is  not  suflicient  ground  for  its 
acceptance  at  pi*esent  by  those  who  are  pursuing  the  study  of  practical 
surgery.  For  our  purposes  that  arrangement  is  the  best  which,  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  several  systems,  will  most  facilitate  the 
Btudy  of  diagnosis,  etiology,  prognosis  and  treatment  To  this  end  it 
has  been  generally  found  convenient  to  speak  of  encysted  and  solid 
tumors ;  of  tumors  of  the  soft,  and  of  tlie  hard  parts ;  and  of  tumors 
benign,  transitional,  or  recurrent  and  malignant. 

In  the  present  chapter  most  of  the  tumors  will  be  considered  in  a 

'  Clamflcatian^  Diagnom^  and  Prognosis  of  Tumors^  by  Theodore  Billroth,  1869. 
•  General  Surgical  PaVioU>qy  an4  TJierapeutica^  by  Theodore  UUlroth,  ProfeiMr  <*f 
Surgiecy  in  Vienna.     Amer.  Ed.,  1871,  p.  503. 
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manner  by  no  means  eschaoBtiTe,  yet  quite  bb  much  at  lengtli  as  is  oon* 
sistent  wi^  the  limits  and  scope  of  a  strictly  snigical  treatise :  inasmuch^ 
however,  as  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  refer  to  them  again  in  connection 
with  the  several  regions  of  the  body  where  they  are  most  liable  to  oconri 
the  more  complete  stndy  of  some  will  be  reserved  for  those  diapten 
which  relate  to  regional  sorgery. 

Simple  or  Bszrcn  Oyiti,  oxlginsUflg  in  Hie  Areokr  or  OouMottre  Tfmie. 

These  tumors  form  in  aD  parts  of  the  body  wherever  connective 
tissue  has  been  found ;  and  wldle  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  mode  of 
origin  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  yet  such  is  the  difBlculty  of  de- 
termining, when  a  cyst  is  formed,  its  precise  textural  source,  tliat  they 
can  only  be  described  under  one  general  division.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  certain  number  are  known  to  be  formed  out  of  the  expanded  and 
hypertrophied  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue;  or,  the  septa  between 
adjacent  spaces  being  broken  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
fluid,  or  becoming  displaced  and  attenuated,  a  cyst-wall  is  created, 
having  an  interior  secreting  surface.  The  most  obvious  examples  of 
this  formation  are  the  accidental  bursss  which  are  produced  occasion- 
ally on  various  parts  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  sliding  of  the 
skin,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  areolar  spaces ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  other  encysted  tumors,  and  especial- 
ly the  hygromata,  originate  also  from  the  same  anatomical  structure. 
The  observations  of  Bokitansky  and  of  others  have  demonstrated,  also, 
that  serous  sacs,  and  many  other  forms  of  cystic  growth,  are  capable 
of  being  developed  directly  from  the  elementary  granule,  or  from  the 
primitive  connective-tissue  cell,  through  some  defect  in  the  areolar  germ. 

Cystic  tumors  of  this  class  contain,  not  as  might  be  supposed,  mar 
terials  of  a  uniform  character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  consistence  and 
color,  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  enclosed  elements 
are  exceedingly  various :  hence  some  have  been  called  serous  cysta^  or 
more  recently  hygromata^  others  synovial,  muoauSj  sangximeous,  aily^ 
cofloidy  etc. 

1.  8iiiq;>le  Smtoqi  OytiU^-Byn^  Oyitli  ScroM,  B.  0.|  BygronuL 

The  most  important  general  sui^cal  observations  relating  to  simple 
Berous  cysts  are  that  they  often  grow  rapidly  and  may  attain  a  great 
size:  their  walls  are  in  general  diin;  they  present  usually  a  smooth, 
round  or  oval,  well-defined  surface ;  they  are  unattended  with  pain  or 
tenderness;  the  skin  is  not  discolored,  and,  unless  the  sac  is  very  much 
distended  by  its  contents,  they  have  an  elastic  feel,  and  may  even  "^ 
fluctuate ;  they  are  seldom  malignant,  perhaps  never,  yet  tiiey  may  be 
associated  wiUi  malignant  formations,  as  happens  occaaioBiEdly  in  the 
breast,  ovary,  and  testicle ;  most  of  those  cysts,  however,which  are  found 
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concurring  with  malignant  growths  are  proliferous^  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  tumors  (barren  cysts)  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Treatment. — Simple  serous  cysts  occasionally,  although  rarely,  dis- 
appear spontaneously;  a  few  have  been  dispersed  by  pressure,  and 
perhaps  by  the  external  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine;  they 
have  been  sometimes  cured  by  iodine  injections  and  by  the  seton ;  but 
the  knife  alone  offers  a  speedy  and  certain  remedy.  Generally  it  will 
be  best  to  remove  the  entire  sac ;  yet  a  free  incision,  or  a  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  sac,  leaving  the  wound  open  to  suppurate  and  to  close 
by  gi*anulations,  will  seldom  fail ;  and  this  latter  method  may  always 
with  propriety  be  adopted  when  tlie  situation  and  connections  of  the 
tumor  render  its  complete  extirpation  by  the  knife  very  difficult  or 
unsafe. 

2.  Banal  Tumor. — 87^9  OywtiB  Synovlalit.  R.  O. ;  Bursa  Muooaa;  Dropsy  of  tha 

MucouB  Baos. 

Tliese  terms  include  not  only  enlargements  of  natural  bursee,  but 
also  such  enlargements  of  accidental  bui-sse  as,  having  attained  consid- 
erable size  and  prominence,  may  be  said  to  constitute  tumors.  Some 
of  these  latter,  especially,  originate  in  the  same  manner  as  connective* 
tissue  hygromata,  as  has  already  been  explained,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the 
later  stages  of  their  development  that  they  contain  a  fluid  resembling 
synovia.  They  might,  therefore,  be  termed  indifferently  serous  cysts 
(hygromata)  or  synovial  cysts,  according  to  the  period  at  which  the 
observation  is  made:  and  indeed  they  have  actually  been  named 
hygromata  by  some  writers;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  separate,  in  the 
classification,  artificial  and  recent  bursse  from  natural  or  congenital 
bursse,  the  latter  of  whiiih  contain,  in  most  cases,  at  all  periods  of  their 
development,  a  fluid  closely  resembling  synovia. 

Bursae  may  be  aiTanged  in  three  principal  groups ;  namely,  superfi- 
cial,  deep  articular,  and  intennediate. 

Superficial  burs®  are  situated  invariably  directly  bcueath  the  skin, 
and  generally  over  an  articulation  or  other  bony  prominence.  Most  of 
this  class  are  accidental,  being  formed  at  some  period  subsequent  to 
biith  in  consequence  of  pressure,  friction,  or  the  fi'ee  motion  of  the 
integument  upon  the  subjacent  bones.  Owing  to  their  superficial 
situation,  likewise,  they  are  more  liable  to  injury  and  hj'pertrophy 
or  expansion  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes :  they  are,  also,  more 
amenable  to  treatment. 

Deep-seated  bursae  are  more  constantly  congenital.  They  lie  gene- 
rally underneath  tendinous  expansions,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
joints,  with  which  tliey  often  communicate ;  they  are,  therefore,  some- 
times mistaken  for  expansions  of  the  articular  capsules.  They  are 
seldom  amenable  to  surgical  treatment,  or,  to  say  the  least,  their  sur^ 
gical  treatment  exposes  the  patient  generally  to  grave  accidents. 

Intermediate  bursse  lie   between  tendons  and  muscles  in   varioiu 
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fiarlB  of  the  body;  rnoBt  of  them  are  accidental ;  they  are  less  often 
enlarged  than  the  deep  or  superficial  bursas. 

Enlarged  Bursa  Patellae.  Syn.,  Bursa  PatellsB  Amplifioata, 
R.  O.J  Hygroma  du  Grenou. — The  most  frequent  and  typical  example 
of  enlarged  superficial  bursae,  is  the  enlarged  bursa  patellae,  or  "  house- 
maid's knee,"  which,  as  this  popular  name  implies,  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently on  the  knees  of  women  who  kneel  and  scrub  floors ;  but  I  have 
seen  them  alx>ut  as  often  in  men  as  in  women,  caused  sometimes  by 
kneeling,  as  in  the  occupation  of  laying  grates,  and  laying  down  carpets, 
and  at  other  times  by  blows  upon  the  knees  or  other  similar  injuries. 

Enlargement  of  the  patellar  bursa  may  take  place  suddenly — when  it 
is  usually  attended  with  some  tenderness  and  perhaps  discoloration.  In 
these  cases  a  termination  in  suppuration  is  not  unfrequent;  the  pus 
usually  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  bursa,  and  involv- 
ing the  whole  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  knee,  but 
siildom  or  never  penetrating  the  articulation. 

In  most  cases  the  enlargement  progresses  very  slowly,  and  is  unac- 
companied with  anything  like  inflanunatory  action.  The  form  of  the 
tumor  usually  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  form  of  the  patella, 
covering,  however,  a  little  more  space  and  being  nearly  circular.  It  is 
distinctly  elastic,  except  when  the  sac  is  very  thick,  or  in  such  rare  ex 
amples  lis  have  become  solidified. 

As  I  have  already  observed  in  my  general  remarks  on  bursal  tumors, 
the  contents  of  these  cysts  are  not  uniform.  In  most  cases  they  contain 
cither  serum  or  a  sero-muculent  fluid,  thin  and  slightly  opaque.  Vel- 
peau  has  remarked  that  he  had  generally  found  the  fluid  sanguinolent, 
or  stained  by  blood.  I  have  only  seen  this  condition  of  the  fluid  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  color;  in  which 
examples,  also,  it  is  probable  that  the  discoloration  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  decomposed  blood. 

In  addition  to  the  fluid  contents,  there  are  frequently  found  within 
the  sac  bundles  of  long,  slender,  thread-like  cords,  some  of  which  con- 
tinue attached  to  the  walls,  while  the  remainder  lie  loose  in  the  cavity : 
or  there  may  be  found  small,  loose  bodies,  of  a  flattened  oval  shape,  and 
light-brown  color,  resembling  melon-seeds;  the  interior  may  become 
converted  into  a  solid  flbrous  mass ;  and,  finally,  the  fibrous  stroma  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  substituted  by  calcareous,  cretaceous,  cartilagi- 
nous or  bone-like  deposits. 

Tlie  question  having  arisen  whether  patellar  bursae  generally  exist  as 
a  normal  condition  in  adults,  I  have  made  a  number  of  dissections  with 
the  view  of  deteimining  this  point,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating otlier  points  connected  with  their  anatomy  and  pathology.* 

Over  the  patella  of  a  child  two  months  old  the  areolar  tissue  waa 

'  Observations  on  the  Bona  PateUas,  by  the  Author,   The  Medical  BMord,  April  15 

1868. 
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loose,  the  spaces  being  large,  but  there  was  no  bursa.  In  a  child  one 
year  old  there  was  a  bursa  of  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece.  A  child  at 
five  years  presented  a  small  bursa  over  the  left  knee,  but  none  over  the 
right,  and  another  at  the  same  age  had  a  small  bursa  upon  both.  In 
more  than  twenty  dissections  of  adults,  the  bursa  has  always  been  found 
covering  from  one-fifth  to  the  whole  of  the  patella.  It  is  generally 
most  complete  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  patella,  where  one  large 
cell  is  usually  found ;  while  over  the  upper  portion  there  are  one  or 
more  smaller  cells.  The  cavity  is,  therefoi-e,  in  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  multilocular.  In  those  who  were  advanced  in  life,  the 
interior  margins  or  angles  of  the  sac  were  usually  crossed  by  deli- 
cate, fibrous-looking  bands,  attached  at  either  end,  and  which  bauds 
generally  contained  one  or  more  small  blood-vessels.  These  were 
especially  found  at  the  lower  half  of  the  cavity ;  at  the  same  points, 
also,  flattened  bands,  or  plates,  lying  one  above  the  other,  traversed 
the  sac. 

The  connective  tissue  is  everywhere  very  vascular,  and,  when  pressed 
outwards  by  the  growth  of  any  form  of  tumor,  whetlier  fluid  or  solid, 
which  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  malignant  growths,  involve  and  appro- 
priate to  itself  this  tissue,  the  vessels  accumulate  and  form  a  kind  of 
placenta  around  the  tumor.  If,  however,  the  tumor  conmiences,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  superficial  bursse,  by  a  deposit  of  fluid  in  a  number 
of  areolar  spaces  at  the  same  moment,  forming  at  first  a  multilocular 
tumor,  the  intervening  septa,  with  their  vessels,  become  stretched  and 
form  thin  plates,  which  by  attrition  of  the  movable  integument  are 
eventually  reduced  to  cords  or  filaments,  such  as  we  see  in  healthy 
bursas,  but  more  numerous  in  the  diseased  bursje,  just  in  proportion,  as  in 
these  latter  cases,  the  spaces  are  larger  and  the  walls  more  separated. 

Finally,  some  of  these  attenuated  plates  or  cords  rupture,  and  their 
vessels  pour  out  a  few  drops  of  blood  ;  while  their  broken  extremities 
coil  up,  and  at  length  are  cast  off  entirely,  forming  the  free  masses  of 
coiled  threads. 

AVe  have  thus  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  existence  of  the 
fibrillated  masses  which  have  been  thought  to  be  effused  and  rolled  up 
fibrin ;  and  also  the  occasional  presence  of  blood  in  the  bursse. 

The  solidification  of  these  growths,  and  the  presence  of  the  flattened 
oval  bodies,  which  Mr.  Brodie  thought  were  formed  from  the  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph,  will  likewise  admit  of  easy  explanation.  The  solidifi- 
cation into  a  fibrous  structure  is  in  part  due  to  a  concentric  hypertrophy 
of  the  walls,  and  in  part  to  development  from  the  interior  vessels  and 
septa  of  this  originally  multilocular  cavity.  The  loose  oval  bodies  are 
the  results  of  an  arborescent  growth  from  the  lining  membrane  and 
septa ;  the  terminal  bulbs  of  their  stems  and  branches  beconung  flatten- 
ed, and  finally  detached ;  previous  to  detachment,  however,  they  may 
liave  become  converted  into  fat,  or  they  may  have  undergone  cretefac- 
tiou,  calcification,  etc.    In  precisely  the  same  manner,  also,  are  formed 
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certain  of  those  loose  bodies,  called  sometimes  "  floating  cartilages/' 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  knee-joint 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  with  examples  of  serous  and  sero-mucous  cysts,  originating  in 
tlie  connective  tissue,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  whose  source  cannot 
be  traced  to  vascular  naevi,  yet  which  contain  a  sanguinolent  fluid :  in- 
deed these  connective  tissue  tumors  sometimes  furnish  a  troublesome 
luemorrhage  when  they  are  simply  laid  open.  In  the  multilocular 
varieties  especially,  there  is  often  bleeding  from  the  mouths  of  small 
vessels  opening  into  the  interior ;  and  the  adjacent  tissues,  also,  have  ac- 
quired sometimes  an  excessive  vascularity,  which  has  more  than  once,  in 
my  experience,  rendered  extirpation  a  bloody  and  hazardous  operation. 

Treatment. — Eest  alone,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  or  rest  with  cool 
water  lotions,  cures  speedily  a  certain  number  of  recent  acute  cases  of 
bursoe  patellflc. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  pressure  made  with  a  large  sponge,  wetted, 
and  bound  on  tightly  by  a  roller,  while  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest,  often 
succeeds.  Blisters,  the  external  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
other  remedies  of  this  class,  have  proved  useful  in  the  hands  of  others; 
but  I  have  seldom  or  never  seen  any  benefit  from  them  when  they  have 
been  employed  under  my  own  ol>servation. 

As  surgical  expedients  I  prefer,  also,  not  to  recommend  injections, 
setons,  subcutaneous  incisions,  or  the  small  evacuating  incisions  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Brodie ;  all  of  which  methods  are  slow,  tedious  and  un- 
certain, while  some  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  extra-hazardous. 
I^^ng,  open  incisions  are  very  much  to  be  preferred;  the  contents 
being  allowed  to  escape  fi-eely,  but  not  thrust  out  violently  so  as  to 
irritate  the  sac.  After  incision,  the  limb  should  be  placed  completely  at 
re.st  for  a  period  of  one  or  t^vo  weeks,  and  the  wound  dressed  from  the 
first,  and  for  several  days,  \vith  soft,  waim  fomentations  or  poultices. 
In  case,  at  a  later  period,  the  sac  does  not  granulate  and  close  up,  this 
result  may  be  safely  encouraged  by  injections  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  by  other  stimulants. 

Excision  is  reserved  for  large  and  old  bursffi,  having  very  thick  walls, 
or  whose  interiors  have  become  solidified.  If,  after  the  walls  of  the 
sii(3  are  reached,  the  surgeon  approaches  carefully  the  base,  keeping  the 
edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  tumor,  it  may  be  dissected  from 
the  expanded  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  and  from  the  patella,  without 
injury  to  either.  After  excision,  any  redundancy  of  integument  having 
lieen  it^nioved  by  the  knife,  the  edges  of  the  flaps  must  be  brought  care- 
fully t^)gether,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  spread  with  simple  cerate; 
tlie  limb  ought  then  to  be  laid  upon  a  well-fltting  posterior  splint  of 
leather,  secured  by  a  few  light  turns  of  the  roller  enclosing  the  front 
of  the  knee  and  portions  of  the  limb  above  and  below.  By  this  method 
I  have  nK)re  than  once  conducted  these  cases  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
result. 
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Bursa  over  the  Tubercle  of  the  Tibia, — Tliie  variety  of  buna  h 

met  with  not  uiifi*cLiiieatljj  yet  far  less  frequently  than  boraa?  patellar. 
Ill  January,  1865,  at  Bellev^ue  Tlospital,  a  remarkable  example  of  thk 
foFQi  of  bursa  upon  both  legs  was  lnT>ught  to  my  notice,  wliich  had 
Bupers'eued  upon  chronic  articular  rheumatism  twelve  years  befoiu 
One  of  these  turaorB  was  successfully  removed  by  excision,  but  ahe 
refused  to  submit  to  an  opemtion  for  the  removal  of  tlie  other.  They 
were  each  about  tlie  size  of  a  largo  oi-auge^  and  were  cx>mpo6ed  of  a 
solid  fibrous  structure. 

The  treatment  of  these  bursie  is  the  same  as  for  buTSte  patellae. 

Bursa  under  the  Ijlgamentuiu  Patellse. — It  seems  pro{)€r  in  this 
connection  to  speak  of  a  deep-seated  bursa,  usually  found  in  adults 
underneath  tlie  ligamentuin  patella*,  extending  irom  the  upper  margin 
of  tlie  tubercle  to  tlie  ^>p  of  the  tibia,  and  which  is  occasionally 
enlarged.  When  distended  by  accumulations  of  fluid  it  presents  iteelf 
conspicuously  on  each  side  of  the  ligament,  but  Bomotinaee  more 
distinctly  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other. 

The  point  of  most  practical  interest  relating  to  this  bursa  is,  that  it 
sometimes  coinniunicatcs  with  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint ;  aud 
inasnuich  as  tlie  fact  of  the  existence  of  thiu  coniinuuication  cannot 
genenilly  be  determined,  it  will  always  be  unsafe  to  open  the  bur^  or 
in  any  way  to  disturb  its  interior  w^alls,  Monro,  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  the  bursie,  relates  that  in  17S0  he  had  two  of  these  ca^es, 
both  of  which  he  opened  by  a  valvular  iucision.  In  one  case  the 
result  was  only  palliative^  and  in  the  other  suppuration  of  the  knee- 
joint  ensued  and  amputation  became  neceasarj-.  Many  yeaiB  ago  I 
treated  a  bursa  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  a  young  man,  and 
which  had  extended  down  upon  the  mside  of  the  tibia  one  or  two 
inches  below  the  tubercle,  by  a  seton  made  of  a  single  thread  of  silk. 
Suppurative  inflammation  ensued,  involving  the  knee-joint,  which 
eventually  caused  the  patient's  death. 

Olecranon  Bursa.— Syn.,  Bursa  Anconlse;  Miner's  EUbow*^ — ^Bqtbs 
ancunitc  form  over  the  olecranon  prociess,  chiefly  in  jiei'sons  whose 
occupations  rcquire  them  to  rest  much  upon  the  elbow^ ;  aud  tbey  arey 
thercfore,  frequently  met  with  among  minei^s.  The  following  example, 
however,  cotistitutes  an  exception  to  this  ruk%  tlie  bui-sii?  having  formed 
without  any  apparent  special  provocation ;  it  is  also  singular  in  beiiii? 
an  example  of  symmetrical  bursje,  occurring  probably  in  obedience  to 
the  same  law  which  governs  symmetrical  eruptions  and  some  other 
diseases  :— 

A  gentleman  presented  himself  to  Dr.  Leonard,  of  Lockport,  N.  T., 
m  1856,  with  a  bursal  tumor  over  his  right  elbow  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  which  had  formed  somewhat  suddenly  a  few  days 
before.  No  cause  could  be  assigned;  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
'Feet  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  had  received  no  injury.  Dr.  Leonanl 
•opened  tlie  bm-sa  freely   and  gave  exit  to  about  tlu'ee  dmchins  of 
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Beromuciilent  fluid,  and  in  a  few  days  a  coniplete  cure  was  effected. 
The  week  following  his  dismissal  he  returned  with  a  precisely  similai 
tumor  np<^n  tlie  opposite  elbow,  which  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  and  with  the  same  result 

The  same  plans  of  treatment  are  applicable  to  these  cases  bs  have 
been  indicated  for  patellar  bursse. 

BurssB  in  front  of  the  Wrist  and  Palm  of  the  Hand.— Beneath 
the  anterior  annular  ligament  are  two  distinct  synovial  sheaths,  one  of 
large  size,  embracing  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus, 
and  one  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  the  latter  extending 
from  above  the  wrist  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  thumb.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  extensor  tendons  passing  under  the  posterior  annular  ligament 
have  elongated  synovial  sheaths,  of  which  there  are  six,  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated fn)m  each  other,  and  which  extend  from  above  the  wrist  to  near 
the  insertions  of  the  tendons.  All  of  these  synovial  sheaths  are  subjec^t 
to  considerable  variation,  both  as  to  their  extent  and  coimections :  in  some 
cases  the  septa  between  adjacent  sheaths  are  lost,  and  in  other  cases  the 
SJIC8  ooniraunicate  by  small  openings.  The  Palmar  sac  or  sacs  are  those 
which  are  especially  prone  to  become  enlarged,  forming  an  oblong  or  a 
double  tumor,  one  portion  of  which  presents  above  the  annular  ligament, 
and  the  lower  portion  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  along  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  thumb.  These  tumors  are  generally  elastic,  and  in  most 
cases  the  contents  may,  to  some  extent,  be  pushed  from  one  portion  of 
the  tumor  to  the  other.  Pain,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  is  a 
usual  attendant,  and  the  fingers  are  apt  to  become  embarrassed  in  their 
movements,  or  contracted  toward  the  palm  of  tlie  hand.  Suppuration 
has  occuri*ed  spontaneously  in  some  of  the  examples  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  the  final  result  of  which  has  been  a  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  fingers.  Small  fibrinous  bodies,  like  milletHseeds,  are 
sometimes  found  in  these  and  other  similar  synovial  sacs,  and  also  small 
cysts  resembling  hydatids ;  but  in  most  cases  they  contain  only  a  sero- 
muculent  fluid,  which,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  contents  of  the  bursce  patellse, 
yet  nnich  less  frequently,  is  found  stained  with  blood-corpuscles.  The 
pi'esencic  of  the  millet-seed  bodies  is  generally  indicated  by  a  peculiar 
creaking  sensation  when  the  sac  is  pressed  upon. 

Treatment. — A  variety  of  plans  have  been  suggested  and  practised 
with  more  or  less  success  by  surgeons,  including  incision,  excision,  injec 
tions  of  iodine,  acupuncture,  blisters,  etc.  I  am  persuaded,  however, 
that  surgical  interference  is  seldom  proper,  except  it  be  to  open  the  sac 
freely,  whenever  suppuration  is  imminent  or  has  already  taken  place. 
Velj>eau  relates  that  in  1822  he  saw  Prof.  Richerand,  at  the  Hospital 
St.  Ix)uis,  open  a  tumor  of  this  kind  in  a  healthy  girl  nineteen  years  old. 
The  operation  was  performed  with  every  necessary  precaution,  yet  in- 
tolerable pain  and  violent  inflammation  ensued,  resulting  in  abscesses 
and  she  was  not  out  of  danger  until  after  six  weeks  of  suffering.  He 
adds  that  he  has  seen  the  operation  of  incision,  or  of  passing  a  seton 
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through  the  tnmor,  followed  by  death  in  several  iubtaner- 
Dieu.     I  liave  myself  seen  a  putieiit  suecmnb  to  spuntaiiCi  ,.^  ...Uaii 
tiuu  and  supparation  of  these  bum© ;  *  and  Mr.  Tatum,  in  Iloln 
Surgery,  has  reported  a  similar  c^ise* 

A  few  examples,  repoited  fi'om  time  to  time,  of  sueceaafu]  surj^cil 
iJiterference,  by  either  of  the  methods  alK>ve  referred  to,  irill  not 
alter  the  coiJ%'ictions  of  experienced  operators,  Tliey  will  edll  h» 
itate  U*  pruvuke  iiiflamuiatury  action  in  thefie  eenditive  surfaeeSs 
uoeosfiarily. 

Loug-ticmtiuued  and  eaj-efully-adj  listed  prea^ure  In 
proved  fierviceable,  by  cauBiiig  a  gradual  absorption  <•! 
fluid;  and  in  one  of  the  examples  related  to  me  the  patient  expeneDccd 
much  relief  from  a  distresBing  huniiii^  pain  by  continued  applicatiaii« 
of  cold  water.  In  all  ca^^  the  baud  sbuuld  be  kept  at  rest  a^  much  afi 
pfjssible,  and  it  should  be  especially  prntected  agaimt  contusions^  sprains, 
imd  other  special  caiuscs  of  inflammation. 

Bttrsae  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Body. — The  freqnenc)'  witlj 
which  bursal  enlargements  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  IxKly,  and  their 
liability  to  be  mistaken  for  other  forms  of  swellings  and  tumoi^,  seera 
to  render  it  pi*oper  that  we  should  indicate  witli  some  precision  tlie 
remaining  anatomical  points  at  which  they  are  most  often  fomid-  Tliia 
enumeration  seems  to  be  tlie  more  necessary  because  a  full  catalogue 
of  them  can  seldom  be  found  either  in  the  systematic  treatises  u{X)ii 
Surgery  or  Anatomy, 

Erichsen  speaks  of  a  superficial  bursa  as  occasionally  seen  npm  tlie 
symphysis  of  the  chin^  and  also  of  a  bui'sa  under  the  angle  of  tlie 
jaw.  I  have  met  with  a  bui^a!  tumor  foniiod  witliin  the  synovial  sheatL 
which  covers  the  tendon  of  the  digastricus  (see  tumoi-s  of  tlie  neck). 
A  natural  bursa  exists  in  the  th}To-hyoid  ligament,  and  an  accidental 
luirsa  may  form  in  front  of  the  th\Toid  cartilage  (see  antelarN^igeal 
tumors).  An  accidental  bui-sa  has  been  seen  over  the  acroniiun  pnx'css, 
A  natuml  bursa  exists  between  tlie  acromion  process  and  coraoo- 
aciximial  ligament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  on  the  other;  between  the  point  of  tlie  coracoid  pixn-cii^  and 
the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joiut — small,  and  sometimes  wanting; 
lietween  the  under  sniface  of  the  subscHpularis  and  the  neck  of  the 
scapula — ^generally  comuinnicating  wdth  the  joint;  between  tlie  same 
tendon  and  the  cajjeule — small,  and  frequently  communicating  with 
the  joint ;  between  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  coraeo-bracldalis  and 
^hort  head  of  the  biceps  near  its  origin,  and  the  capside  of  the  joint — not 
always  present ;  witliin  the  sheatli  of  the  long  head  of  tlie  biceps ;  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  tei-es  major  aud  the  upper  margin  of  tlie  tendon 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  humerus :  between  the  tendon  of  the 
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latlseinuis  dorsi  and  the  humerus — small.    Yelpeau  says  he  hao  tiad  oc 
casion  twice  to  open  the  bursa  under  the  deltoid. 

The  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  inferioi 
angle  of  the  scapula  is  quite  often  found  enlai^d  by  increased  sjTiovial 
secretion.  Velpeau,  in  his  Operative  Surgery,  speaks  of  it  also  as  the  fi-e- 
(juent  seat  of  hcematic  tumors.  In  1853 1  met  with  a  hcematocele  in  this 
situation,  in  a  girl  ten  years  old,  the  tumor  having  then  existed  two  or 
three  yeara.  As  it  was  quite  circumscribed,  presenting  itself  of  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  I  extirpated  it  with  the-knife.  I  then  found  it  to 
be  multilocular,  the  several  cysts  containing  a  bloody  serum.  In  one 
<;ase  related  by  Velpeau,  simple  incision  caused  suppuration  and  eventu- 
ally death.  In  Sept.,  1858, 1  removed  a  fibrous  tumor  from  a  Mrs.  11. 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  which  probably  originated  in  this  bursa. 

There  is  a  bui-sa  between  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  biceps  and 
the  tubercle  of  the  radius, — usually  containing  a  small  peloton  of  fat ; 
l)etween  the  common  origin  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  and 
the  extensor  communis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  on 
tlie  other ;  also  between  the  olecranon  process  and  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps.  (The  superficial  and  accidental  bursa  over  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess, called  miner's  elbow,  has  already  been  described.) 

Bui-sffi  are  found  occasionally  over  either  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
Congenital  bursas  exist  under  the  brachialis  anticus.  (The  varioua 
bursal  sacs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist  were  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  bursal  tumors  forming  in  this  region.) 

Accidental  bursje  fonn  sometimes  over  the  sternum  in  cabinet- 
makers, occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  instruments.  They  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  over  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra ;  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  between  the  skin  and  the 
aponeurotic  lamina,  and  over  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium.     I  tliiiik  I  have  also  seen  a  suppurating  bursa  upon  the  coccyx. 

In  the  region  of  the  hip-joint  bursse  are  numerous ;  being  generally 
found  beneath  the  pectineus  near  its  insertion  into  the  femur;  between 
the  gluteus  medius  and  the  trochanter  major;  between  the  gluteus 
minimus  and  the  trochanter  major;  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and 
the  femur,  below  the  trochanter  major  (two,  one  large  and  one  small) ; 
between  the  obturator  externus  and  tlie  ischimn  ;  between  the  obtura- 
tor internus,  gemini  and  capsular  ligament;  beneath  the  conjoined 
origin  of  the  semitendinosus  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps ;  and  be- 
neath the  origin  of  the  semimembranosus.  One  of  the  largest  natural 
bursa}  in  the  body,  but  which  is  seldom  the  seat  of  disease,  is  found 
])etween  the  conjoined  tendons  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  on  tlie  other.  This 
bursa  generally  communicates  with  the  joint.  A  sub-tegumentary 
bursa  is  sometimes  found  over  the  trochanter  major. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  thigh,  underneath  the  expanded  tendon 
of  the  quadriceps,  more  or  less  of  a  bursal  cavity  will  generally  be 
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foiuid,  which  occasionally  comniiuilcatee  with  the  joint.  In  AitgTist^ 
1855,  a  child  six  jeai3  old  was  hrought  to  me  with  a  very  large  bursa 
in  this  situation.  Its  b'mits  below  were  very  accurately  defined,  cor- 
reBixmdiiig  to  a  fwnint  near  the  upper  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint  j  above,  it  extended  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tro- 
chanters. The  child  was  very  feeble,  and  no  surgical  ti^eatnient  waa 
advised, 

A  few  years  since,  Dr.  Vaodeventer,  of  R<>slyn,  consulted  me  in 
relation  to  a  lady  under  his  charge,  having  a  bursa  in  the  same  situation, 
which  had  existed  eight  years,  its  coFninencemcnt  dating  fnini  tlie 
period  of  the  suspension  of  her  menses.  It  was  subsequently  opened 
finely  by  Dr.  Vandeventer,  in  pni-suance  of  my  advice,  and  discharge<l 
both  pus  and  serum.  After  a  time,  also,  it  was  observed  that  the  in- 
terior of  tJie  sac  luid  become  partially  lined  with  calcareous  dei>osits, 

Iti  July,  1855,  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  man  on  account  of  a 
bursa  under  the  quadriceps,  whif*h  upon  exploration  was  found  to  con- 
tain only  a  sero*muculent  fluid.  Three  days  later,  he  having  returne<i 
to  his  home,  Dr.  Lock  wood,  of  Lockport,  by  my  advice,  opened  it 
freely  and  gave  exit  to  more  than  four  ounces  of  fluid,  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  escaped  tln-ough  the  exploring  canula.  Lint 
was  iutrf>duced  into  the  wound,  and  on  the  sixth  day  suppuration  was 
well  estalilished,  but  it  was  observed,  also,  that  the  pus  contained  a  large 
amount  of  fibrin.  After  a  few  days  bloody  serum  and  fibrinous  clots 
began  t<^  escape.  At  length,  a  large  mass  filled  the  opening  and  pro- 
truded from  it,  resembling  a  pai-tly-organized  clot.  Under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances I  was  again  i-equested  to  see  the  patient,  and  ha\-ing 
remr*ved  the  whole  of  the  protruding  stnietiire  viith  my  hand  and 
emptied  the  sac,  the  wound  was  again  dressed ;  and,  as  no  vessels 
seemed  disposed  to  bleed  after  the  ojiemtion  ^vas  completed,  very  little 
fear  was  entertained  that  the  tumor,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  wouhl 
return.  I  subsequently  leamed  that  it  was  speedily  repi*oduced  and 
that  the  patient  soon  after  died,  having  survived  the  opening  of  the 
bursa  only  abont  three  months. 

A  natural  liursa  exists  i>etween  the  biceps  flexor  femoris  and  the 
head  of  the  fibula.  A  gentleman,  set.  32,  consulted  me  in  July,  1855, 
with  an  enlargement  of  this  bursa.  The  tumor  was  of  the  size  of  an 
English  wahiut,  tense,  ehistic,  and  p)ainful  after  much  walking.  It  was 
dispersed  by  rest  and  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  A  bursa 
may  be  found  between  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  and  the 
hjternal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  which  I  have  once  fomid 
enlarged  ;  and,  also,  another  between  the  tendons  of  the  semimem- 
branosns  and  inner  head  of  the  gastroenemius  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ligaments  of  tlie  knee-joint,  on  the  other,  This  last  bursa  sometimes 
encloses  a  second  bui'sa,  which  communicates  with  the  joint.  Under 
the  popUteus  is  a  bur«a,  communicating  with  the  joint,  which  is  quite 
oftexi  enlarged,  and  has  been  mit^takeu  sometimes  f(»r  a  popliteal  ancu- 
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rism.  A  bursa  exists  between  the  sartorius  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
tend</ii8  of  the  gracilis  and  semitendinosus,  on  the  other.  Monro  says 
Miere  is  a  bursa,  also,  between  these  three  latter  tendons  and  the  front 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia. 

Of  the  bursse  over  the  patella  and  under  the  ligamentura  patellae, 
I  have  ah'eady  made  especial  mention.  They  occur  sometimes  also 
over  tlie  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and  over  either  condyle  of  the  femur. 
Of  tlie  former  of  these  I  have  met  with  several  examples. 

Yelpeau  has  three  times  met  with  enlarged  bursse  between  the  tendo- 
Achillis  and  the  os  calcis.  They  occur,  also,  under  the  os  calcis  ;  and 
quite  often  under  the  plantar  aspects  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  artic- 
ulations of  the  great  and  little  toes. 

For  the  remaining  bursse  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ankle,  the  tar- 
sal, and  i)halangeal  articulations  of  the  toes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
various  treatises  upon  anatomy  and  especially  to  tJie  great  work  entitled 
"  Description  of  all  the  Bursas  of  the  Human  Body,"  by  Alexander 
Monro,  Secundus,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1788.  Monro,  however, 
only  found  bursce  in  the  extremities.  As  far  as  possible  we  have  en- 
deavored to  supply  his  omissions. 

Ganglion,  R.O.;  Syn.,  Weeping  Sinew. — A  ganglion  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  variety  of  bursa,  consisting  of  a  serous  or  synovial  sac, 
usually  of  moderate  dimensions,  situated  between  the  layers  of  a  sheath 
enclosing  a  tendon,  and,  in  a  few  examples,  communicating  by  a  small 
orifice  with  the  interior  of  the  tendinous  sheath.  Its  most  frequent 
beat  is  upon  the  back  or  front  of  the  wrist,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  foot. 
Tliese  tumors,  unlike  other  bursae,  do  not  appear  ever  to  arise  from 
continuous  pressure,  or  from  the  motion  of  the  parts  upon  each  other, 
but  they  originate  most  often  from  sprains.  They  form  small,  oval  or 
round,  colorless,  firm  but  elastic  swellings,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  small  hen's  egg,  and  which  are  observed  to  move  with  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon  to  which  they  are  attached.  Their  contents  are  usually  a 
glairy  fluid,  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  being  of  a  lighter  color 
and  more  consistent  than  that  wliich  is  usually  found  in  otlier  synovial 
or  bui-sal  sacs. 

Treatment. — A  ganglion  is  occasionally  known  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously, but  in  that  case  it  usually  returns  sooner  or  later.  Firm  and 
continuous  pressure  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure;  or  a  more  speedy 
dispei-sion  of  the  swelling  may  be  effected  by  a  snbcutuneous  incision 
of  the  sac,  the  subsequent  accumulation  of  the  fluid  being  prevented 
by  ]>res8ure;  but  the  method  generally  preferred,  as  being  on  the 
whole  most  certain  to  accomplish  a  pennanent  cure,  is  to  rupture 
the  sac  by  a  smart  blow,  made  with  a  flat  stick,  or  with  the  back  of  a 
book,  after  which  they  seldom  become  refilled.  A  few  surgeons  have 
ventured  to  practise  and  to  recommend,  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 
free  Micisions,  injections  and  excision ;  in  relation  to  which  methods  the 
same  lemarks  are  applicable  as  have  been  made  when  considering 
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palmar  bmisa?*  They  are  all  liable  to  be  followed  by  violent  inflamma 
tory  reaction  and  even  by  snppuration,  which  is  readily  propagateri 
along  the  course  of  the  tendons,  and  may  therefor©  endanger  even  tin' 
life  of  the  patient* 


6iiiipl«  or  Barren  OyiU,  caused  by  the  Ooclusioii  of  Hxcretory  X>uctftr 

Each  hair  follicle  is  perforated  by  the  dnct  of  one  or  more  sebac 
glands ;  bnt  some  of  these  glands  open  directly  npon  the  surface  of  the 
Integunient,  without  comuiunieating  witli  a  follicle.  The  glands  and 
follicles  are  lined  by  delicate  epithelial  membrane,  continnons  with  the 
8uperfi(*ial  tegnmentary  epidermis,  the  Beci-etion  from  which  Yirchow 
describes  as  a  fatty  or  oily  degeneration  of  tlie  epithelium  oella ;  that  ia, 
the  cells  perish  and  fat  is  set  fi*ee. 

If  from  any  canse  the  excretory  duct  of  one  of  these  glands  becomea 
closed,  the  secretion  accumulates  and  ff  ►rms  a  tnmor.  Sebaeeons  tu- 
mors occur  most  frecpiently  upnn  the  scalp,  commencing,  usnally,  after 
adult  life;  but  they  may  be  found,  occasionally,  wherever  such  glands 
are  situatpd.  They  seldom  attain  a  greater  size  than  fr<im  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  round,  8mo<:>th,  more  or  less  elastic,  acer^rd- 
ing  to  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and  the  character  of  their  contents ; 
they  ai'e  iniaccompanied  wn'th  pain,  tendeniess  or  diseolomtion,  unless 
pi^essing  ui)on  nerves,  or  accidentally  inflamed.  Their  growtli  general- 
ly ceases  after  they  have  attained  a  moderate  sisse;  and,  when  they 
occur  u[>on  the  scalp,  the  hair  over  the  tumor  usually  falls  off,  and  is 
not  repi\Klticed.  Not  unfreqiicntly  several  sebaceous  tumoi's  are  fomid 
existing  at  the  same  time  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  this  is 
especially  apt  to  be  the  case  up«»n  the  scalp.  In  a  few  cases  a  small 
black  8pc»t  or  indentation  upon  the  top  of  the  tumor  indicates  the  point 
wliere  the  liair  originally  prf>truded  from  the  follicle;  and  at  this  jx>int 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  may  be  entered  l>y  the  point  of  a  pin. 

The  surface  of  old  sebaceous  encysted  tumoi's  is  sometimes  covered 
with  enlarged  aiterioles  and  venous  radicals,  which  might  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  they  were  vascular  growths  ;  but  upon  vascular  growthfl 
the  hairs  ai*e  generally  larger  than  upon  other  corresponding  paHs 
of  the  body,  wliile  upon  rtiese  tumore  they  are  smaller,  or  absent 
altogether. 

After  removal,  sebaceous  tumors  are  found  to  be  composed  of  the 
original  follicle,  incltiding  perhaps  its  excretory  dnct,  dilated  and  thick- 
ened ;  containing  only  its  normal  secretions  in  various  stiiges  of  desic- 
cation, in  consequence  of  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  portions,  Tlie 
process  of  desiccation  or  of  thickening  of  the  contents  appears,  however. 
to  have  its  usual  limitation  in  those  conditions  which  A  hern  ethy  termed 
atheromatous,  or  steatomatous ;  and  from  tJiis  point  a  process  of  lique- 
faction commences,  usually  fiji^t  in  the  centre,  and  extending  finally  to 
the  whole  of  the  conteuts,  so  that  old  encysted  tum'U's  of  this  class  ar 
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in  general,  more  fluid  than  those  of  younger  growth ;  the  contents  are 
then  said  to  be  melicerous,  or  honey-like.  The  process  of  fluidification 
is  alw)  more  ra])id  toward  the  most  projecting  point  of  the  surface  than 
in  other  directions.  Occasionally  they  contain  one  or  more  aboi-ted 
haii-8,  which  are,  no  doubt,  successive  growths  from  the  remnant  of  the 
huir  follicle. 

Treatment. — Sometimes  the  sac  becomes  inflamed,  and  suppurates, 
resulting  in  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  contents,  and  perhaps  in  a 
comj^letc  (nire ;  or  it  o].x3n8  at  its  apex,  by  absorption  of  the  integument 
from  [)r(ssuie  of  the  contents,  without  the  intervention  of  suppuration. 

!Most  patients  find  so  little  inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  these 
tunioi-s,  that  they  will  not  consent  to  their  removal.  If,  however,  for 
any  reason,  it  may  l>e  thought  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  knife 
is  the  only  proper  resort.  An  incision  should  be  made  carefully  down 
to  the  sac,  and,  if  possible,  its  removal  should  be  effected  entire.  To 
facilitate  this  somewhat  delicate  operation,  the  surgeon  is  recom- 
mended to  make  his  fii-st  incision  upon  one  side  of  the  tumor,  and 
not  directly  across  the  top,  where  the  sac  is  in  general  the  thinnest ; 
or,  in  case  the  excess  of  integument  will  warrant  it,  to  make  a 
doul>le  elliptical  incision,  lea\'ing  tlie  central  portion  attached  to  the 
tumor. 

If  the  cyst  is  accidentally  opened,  tlie  contents  should  be  at  once 
thoronghly  expressed,  and  the  sac  torn  out  by  the  forceps;  taking  cai-e 
not  to  leave  any  ]X)rtion  behind,  since  its  presence  may  retard  the  cica- 
trization, and  jK>ssibly  lead  to  the  formation  of  another  tumor.  I  must 
say,  however,  .that  notwithstiinding  there  is  a  very  general  opinion 
entertained  by  surgeons  that  the  smallest  i-emnant  of  the  sac  is  sufficient, 
in  most  cases,  to  cause  a  reproduction  of  the  tumor  in  some  form — such 
a  result  has  never  happened  more  than  once  under  my  observation, 
although  in  many  cases  I  have  not  felt  absolutely  certain  that  I  had 
removed  all  of  the  sac. 

"When  these  oi)erations  are  made  upon  the  scalp,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  sluaild  be  laid  gently  together;  and  after  covering  them  with  a 
j>iece  of  sheet  lint,  spread  with  simple  cerate,  the  whole  should  be 
retained  in  ])lace  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller.  Neither  sutures  nor 
adhesive  plaster  are  in  general  advisable,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
i'rv6ij)elas. 

Those  remaininiT  tumors  of  this  class,  which  limit  themselves  to 
particuljir  ornrans,  will  be  considered  more  appropriately  in  connection 
with  tlu;  vaiions  regions  and  stru(;tures  of  the  body  in  which  they 
san  alone  (;fcnr.  Among  those  which  are  thus  reserved  will  be  found, 
obstructions  of  the  Meibomian  glands;  ranula,  or  obstruction  of  the 
ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sul)lingual  glands ;  obstructions  of  the 
duct  of  Steno:  of  the  labial,  buccal,  lingual,  and  pharyngeal  gland 
ducts;  of  the  lacteal  and  seminiferous  ducts;  also  certain  encysted 
tumors  of  tlie  thyroid  gland,  liver,  ovary,  uterus,  and  vagina. 
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-  Cysts  which  are  capable  of  multiplying  themselves,  or  of  generating 
new  growtlis,  are  termed  proliferous.  It  will  be  understood  tliat  this 
definition  excludes,  not  only  such  single  unilocular  c}'sts  as  exhibit  no 
power  of  reproduction,  but  also  such  multilocular  cysts  as  are  fonned 
in  previously  existing  cells  or  spaces.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  have 
presented  multilocular  cysts  of  areolar  tissue,  or  similarly  constructed 
cysts  occupying  venous  or  arterial  radicals;  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
ovarian  tumor,  it  may  have  its  seat  in  a  large  number  of  Graafian  vesi- 
cles :  but  in  either  case,  unless  the  tumor  demonstrates  a  capacity  of 
reproduction,  or  of  self -multiplication,  it  must  be  classed  as  "  barreiu" 
The  term  "  compound,"  sometimes  applied  to  proliferous  tumors,  does 
not  thei'efore  convey  a  correct  interpretation  of  their  character. 

Proliferous  cysts  may  in  their  origin,  and  early  history,  differ  in  no 
appreciable  manner  from  barren  cysts ;  nor  is  it  possible  yet  to  afiirm 
upon  what  condition  of  tlie  original  germ  or  cell  structure  the  new 
genesis  depends.  In  their  mode  of  formation  they  may  be  said  to  be 
endogenous,  exogenous  or  intra-parietal.  That  is,  the  new  growth  may 
occur  from  the  inner  or  outer  wall  of  the  original  cyst,  or  it  may  develop 
between  the  laminse. 

Fig.  88&.  FIS.SB& 


Diagram  of  Mnltilooalar  Endogenoas  Cyrtlo  Ghrowtha.       Diagnun  cf  Malttlocalar  Kon-Endogenooa  Cyitlo 
Bennet.  Growtha.    Bennet. 

They  present  a  great  variety,  also,  in  regard  to  form  and  intimate 
structure  ;  some  are  analogous  to  or  exact  counterparts  of  the  original 
cyst.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  endogenous 
or  intra-parietal  growths  may  resemble  in  form,  structure,  and  contents 
the  parent  cyst ;  in  other  cases  they  exist  as  clusters  of  small,  tliin- 
walled,  pedunculated  vesicles.  Tlie  neoplasms  may  be  cystic,  vascular 
or  papilliform,  gelatinous,  colloid,  fibrous  and  cartilaginous,  osseous  or 
cretaceous.  In  short,  they  may  assume  the  widest  range  of  histological 
formation  and  of  clinical  character:  they  are  at  one  time  benign, 
again  recurrent,  and  finally  malignant. 

Fibrous  Tninor.    Sjrn.,  Tumor  Fibrosnft,  R.  O.}  nbromai  Sarcoma;  Desmoid. 

Inasmuch  as  the  connective  tissue  from  which  these  tumors  are  de- 
veloped exists  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  no  structure  is  exempt  from 
^■"'"  formation.    They  occur  most  frequently,  however,  in  the  cutis,  in 
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the  BTibciitaneoiis  areolar  tissue,  upon  the  periosteum;  and  especially  are 
they  liable  to  grow  from  tlie  periosteum  of  the  antrum  and  nares,  form- 
ing the  fleshy  antral  and  nasal  polypi ;  tliey  are  often  met  with  in  the 
mammae,  in  the  uterus,  and  in  the  testes. 

Fibromata  are  composed  of  very  tough,  and  generally  firmly  inter- 
laced  fibrous  tissue,  arranged  in  wavy 
bundles,  or  in  concentric  layers  around 
distinct  axes ;  which  latter,  according 
to  Billroth,  is  tlie  result  of  the  fibrous 
formation  taking  place  around  nerves 
and  vessels.  A  certain  number  of 
imperfectly  developed  cells  and  nu- 
clei are  also  generally  found  scattered 
through  their  substance. 

Pure  fibromata  generally  grow  slow- 
ly, but  they  are  capable  of  attaining  a 
very  great  size.  They  present  usu- 
ally a  smooth,  hard,  but  often  nodu- 
lated   siu^ace,  without  discoloration, 

and  they  are  seldom  painful  unless  rendered  so  by  pressure  upon,  or 
implication  of  a  nerve. 

In  the  example  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-<;uts  (figs.  23i8|. 


Bection    of 


a  snuiU  Fibroma  of  the  TJtenu  : 
Natural  nizc. 


Fig.  28& 


Fig.  8891 


%Mrse  Fibroma  of  the  Back,  with 
81 


nunerona  Rroan  Fibromata. 


Bide  ^^ew  of  Hme. 
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239),  the  large,  original  tumor  was  congenital,  being  first  observed  soon 
after  birth,  as  a  small  elevation  over  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrcB.  When 
removed  by  me,  in  1871,  and  when  the  patient  was  about  25  years  old, 
it  had  attained  so  great  a  size  as  to  cause  much  inconvenience.  During 
the  year  preceding  its  removal,  also,  a  large  number  of  smaller  fibro- 
mata had  appeared  on  various  portions  of  the  body.  The  removal  of 
the  original  fibroma  was  effected  safely  by  the  knife. 

Fibromata  are  not  in  all  cases  composed  of  a  single  element.  Either 
originally,  or  by  subsequent  progressive  or  retrogressive  changes, 
they  are  found  to  assume  such  a  variety  of  fonns  and  of  combinations 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should  recognize  numerous  subdivi- 
sions. Thus,  for  example,  under  the  general  title  of  Fibrous  Tumor  are 
mcluded  jtbro-ceUvlar^  fibro-muicxdar^  fihro^tnucovSy  fbro-plaatic^ 
'%hro-neuroina^  jSbro-adipo^e^  fhro-cartilaginovs^  fhro-calcareous^  fbro- 
088eou8y  and  fibro-cy Stic. 

I  shall  give  special  consideration  only  to  those  examples  in  which  the 
lustological  differences  seem  to  possess  some  important  clinical  signifi- 
reance. 

Fibro-oellular  Fibroma.  Syn.,  Tumor  Fibro-oellulosu8|  r.  o. 
•Cellule-fibrous  Tumor,  of  Muller ;  Conneotive  Tissue  Tumor,  of 
Vogel;  Gelatinous  Sarooma,of  Rokitansky ;  Soft  Fibroma,  of  Bill- 
roth.— ^Fibro-cellular  fibromata  occur  especially  in  the  nares,  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  "  soft  polypi,"  and  in  the  scrotum  and  labia  as 
"  elepliantiasis."  They  grow  more  rapidly  than  pure  fibromata,  and 
have  a  more  elastic  feel.  On  removal,  they  are  found  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  sero-plastic  fluid,  infiltrated  throughout  their  structure, 
which  can  be  readily  pressed  out  from  the  fresh  section. 

Billroth  observ'es  that  these  tumors,  as  they  occur  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  rectum,  and  other  portions  of  the  large  intestine, 
generally  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  elevated  and  newly  formed  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  who§e  closed  ends  sometimes  dilate  to  rau- 
cous cysts.  Hence,  according  to  their  anatomical  situation  and  tlie 
glands  they  contain,  they  may  be  classed,  he  thinks,  as  varieties  of  the 
adenomata. 

In  children  the  soft  polypi  are  almost  limited  to  the  rectum  and 
large  intestines  ;  from  puberty  to  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  life  they 
.are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  nares ;  and  about  the  age  of  thirty 
they  are,  in  females,  most  often  found  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus. 

Treatment.— Excision,  or  thorough  evulsion  is  generally  successful ; 
and  no  other  plans  of  treatment  are  ordinarily  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Fibro-myoma. — Among  the  more  solid  forms  of  fibromata  there 
are  some,  wliich  under  the  micix)scope  present  a  fine  areolar  stroma, 
composed  of  undulating  and  interlacing  fibrous  bands,  in  the  midst  of 
-which  are  numerous  iniclei,  and  more  or  less  elongated  fibre  cell? 
Virchow  considei-s  these  elongated  and  spindle-shaped  cells  to  be  muscle 
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cells,  and  would  therefore  arrange  such  tumors  as  contain  these  ele- 
ments under  the  myoniata^  or  i\iQ  Jihro-myoinata. 


Fig.  340. 


Ff bro-myoma  of  the  Uteraa.    350  diomcterfL 


Those  tumors,  like  pure  fibromata,  are  generally  benign  in  their 
character,  and  do  not  return  after  thorough  removal. 

Fibro-mucous  Tumor.  Syn.,  Mucous  Tumor,  or  M3rxoma,  of 
Virchcw. — This,  also,  is  a  variety  of  tlie  fibro-cellular  tumor,  but  in 
which  the  connective  tissue  is  extremely  delicate,  so  that  it  resembles 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  of  the  fcctiis  in 
emhryo^  or  of  tlie  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  f resli  incision  presents  a  yellowish,  opalescent,  jelly-like  surface  ; 
and  under  the  microscope  are  seen  roimded,  oval,  elongated  or  branched 
corpuscles,  with  a  finely  fibrillated  connective  tissue. 

Extenially,  they  usually  present  a  somewliat  irregular  surface ;  the 
integument  is  frequently  disc»olored;  they  are  more  or  less  soft,  or 
elastic  under  digital  pi^essure,  and  they  may  increase  rapidly  and  finally 
attain  a  great  size ;  or  they  may  ulcerate  and  bleed,  or  considerable 
portions  may  disintegrate  and  slough  away. 

Myxomata  have  a  greater  tendency'  to  return  after  thorough  removal 
than  fibn)mata.     They  maybe,  therefore, classed  as  "recurrent." 

Fibro-plastio  Tumor.  Syn.,  Tumor  Fibro-plcustious,  R.  O. — 
Tliese  tumors  resemble  most  other  fibroids  in  their  external  fonns,  in 
their  situation,  and  progress  of  development.  They  are  seldom  recog 
nized,  therefore,  except  by  tlieir  tendency  to  return  when  extirpated, 
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and  finally,  in  most  cases,  by  their  disposition  to  assume  a  malignant  or 
carcinomatous  character.     They  are  often  associated   with  myeloid 

growths.  Under  the  microscope  they, 
also,  are  found  to  differ  from  other 
fibromata,  in  tliat  they  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  elongated,  fusiform 
cells,  containing  usually  a  single  oval 
or  oat-shaped  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 
Treatment. — They  must  be  treat- 
ed like  all  other  recurrent  and  malig- 
nant growths,  by  early  and  thorough 
extirpation. 
Fibro-neuroxnai  R.  o. — Until  re- 
cently all  tumors  occurring  upon  nerves  were  termed  neuromata ;  but 
examples  of  true  neuromata,  in  which  the  nerve  filaments  themselves 
have  suffered  enlargement,  or  in  which  new  nerve  filaments  have 
f onned,  are  rare.  In  most  cases  the  tumor  consists  of  connective  tissue 
fibres  distributed  among  the  nerve  filaments. 


Ffbxo-plastio  CelLs. 


FlR.  242. 


Fig.  MS. 


Ffbro-ncnronuu 


Section  of  a  Ncuroniftf  connected  with  three  nwoiti  tninlcB. 


^^ 


These  tumors  occur  sometimes  without  apparent  provocation  upon  any 
point  of  the  cerebro-spinal  ner\^es.  The  nerves  of  the  special  senses 
are,  however,  rarely  affected,  and  the  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system 
still  more  rarely.  Their  most  usual  seat  is  upon  some  of  the  peripheral 
nerves,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  and,  when  situated  in  the 
superficial  areolar  tissue,  they  are  known  as  painful  subcutaneous 
tubercle.  These  latter  rarely  attain  a  greater  size  than  a  hazel-nut^ 
and  in  no  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice  was  the  tumor  larger 
than  a  pea  or  a  bean.  They  are  hard,  tense  and  movable,  except  when 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  superincumbent  skin ;  die  skin  is 
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seldom  discolored,  but  occasionally  it  presents  a  shining,  vascular  and 
arborescent  appearance.  They  are  exquisitely  sensitive  and  generally 
subject  to  severe,  lancinating,  paroxysmal  pains.  In  December,  1844, 
I  removed  a  painful  tubercle  from  the  integument  over  the  back  of  the 
shoulder,  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  26  years  of  age,  which  had  beer 
growing  nine  months.  It  was  of  tlie  size  of  a  bean,  hard,  irregular 
ujjon  the  surface,  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  the  skin  over  the  tumor 
had  assumed  a  brownish  color.  The  three  remaining  examples  which 
have  been  observed  by  me  were  upon  the  legs,  one  being  presented  in 
a  girl  ait.  25,  the  second  in  a  man  aged  about  30,  and  the  tliird  in  a 
gentleman  aged  about  50.  In  the  last-mentioned  example  there  were 
two  tubercles  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  two  or  three 
inches ;  they  were  not  larger  than  small  shot,  and,  on  being  touched, 
the  pain  was  so  intense  as  to  cause  a  sensation  of  faintness. 

Traumatic  Flbro-neuromata  are  quite  frequently  found  upon  tlie 
ends  of  divided  nerves,  forming  at  the  point  of  division  a  bulbous 
enlargement  which  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  touch. 

Treatment  of  Fibro-neuromata. — Spontaneous  peripheral  fibro- 
iieuromata,  in  the  fonn  of  the  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle,  seldom 
recur  after  removal;  at  least  I  may  say  that  in  the  four  or  five 
examples  of  this  form  of  tumor  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
excision  has  proved  a  prompt  and  successful  remedy;  but  in  the 
traumatic  variety,  my  experience  has  been  less  gratifying.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  excision  of  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  has  been 
followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  return  of  the  disease  in  the  divided 
extremity ;  and  this  has  happened,  sometimes,  when  considerable 
portions  of  the  affected  nerves  have  been  excised,  and  after  repeated 
re -amputations.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  gradual  propagation 
of  a  chronic  neuritis  along  the  nervous  trunks,  and  the  general  nervous 
disturbance  occasioned  by  the  delay  in  operating,  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  predisposition  to  return,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  all 
eases  to  operate  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  neuromatous 
affection  is  fully  determined. 

Glioma  (Vlrcho-w). — Virchow  defines  a  glioma  as  a  soft  vascular 
tumor,  originating  in  the  neuroglia,  the  delicate  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  nerve.  It  is  a  malignant  growth,  and  has  heretofore  not 
been  distinguished  from  encephaloid,  to  which  its  clinical  history 
exactly  corresponds.  The  retina,  during  the  periods  of  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  is  the  favorite  seat  of  this  affection. 

We  have  placed  this  tumor  in  connection  with  fibro-neuroma,  because 
Virchow  has  restricted  the  term  glioma  to  tumors  originating  in  the 
neuroglia.  With  equal  propriety,  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  it 
might  be  classified  with  the  fibro-cellular  growths ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
more  pro])erly  still  it  must  continue  to  occupy  its  original  position  as 
one  form  of  encephaloma 
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Treatment. — Complete  and  early  extirpation  is  the  appropriate  rem- 
edy ;  although  a  speedy  recurrence  and  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  are 
the  only  results  we  can  fairly  anticipate. 

Adipose  Tumor.— Syn.,  Tumor  Adipoaui,  R.  O. }  lipoma  |  fltiwitoma. 

Adipose  tumors  are  met  with  wherever  fat  is  found  in  a  normal 
condition  of  the  structures,  and  sometimes  in  structures  which  are  not 
usually  subject  to  deposits  of  fat ;  but  they  have  been  most  frequently 
observed  upon  the  shoulders  and  back,  lying  directly  beneath  the  skin. 
They  are  usually  smooth,  or  slightly  lobulated  upon  the  surface, 
presenting  a  peculiar  elastic  feel  resembling  compact  rolls  of  cotton  ; 
sometimes,  when  tlie  tegumentary  covering  is  loose  and  yielding,  they 
become  pendulous  and  pyriforni,  having  a  small  pedicle,  with  a 
comparatively  large  and  depending  base ;  but,  occurring  underneath 
film  integument  or  fasciae,  they  assume  a  flattened  form.  They  are  in 
most  cases  unattended  with  pain,  tenderness  or  discoloration.  They 
may  grow  slowly  or  rapidly,  but  their  growth  is  seldom  arrested 
spontaneously,  and  they  not  unfrequently  attain  a  very  great  size.  We 
occasionally  meet  with  lipomata  which  are  migratory  ;  the  tumor 
gradually  passing  from  one  portion  of  the  subtegumentary  areolar 
tissue  to  another,  being  displaced  by  gravity  alone  or  by  gravity  aided 
by  muscular  motion.  Thus,  for  example,  I  have  seen  an  adipose  tumor 
which  was  originally  over  the  scapula,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
resting  over  the  ala  of  the  pelvis.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  form 
of  tumor  is  subject  to  these  migrations. 

When  removed,  the  tumor  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  fat, 
usually  of  a  yellowish  color,  divided  into  lobes  by  delicate  connective 
tissue,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin  capsule  formed  by  the  displacement 
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of  the  adjacent  areolar  tissue.      In  most  cases  the  fat  cells   contain 
crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  especially  margaric  acid. 

AdiiM)se  tumors  seldom  or  never  assume  a  malignant  character,  nor 
are  they  disposed  to  return  when  thoroughly  excised.  Their  excision  is 
generally  accomplished  witli  great  ease.  If  the  surgeon  takes  care  to 
divide  the  integument  freely  over  the  tumor,  exposing  fairly  to  view 
the  yellow  adipose  tissue,  and  cutting  the  fibrillated  bands  which 
l>enetrate  a  little  between  the  lobules,  the  whole  mass  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  removed  by  evulsion.  By  adopting  this  method,  also,  tlie 
bleeding  is  usually  less  than  when  the  removal  is  effected  by  the  knife 
alone  ;  the  operation  can  be  made  more  quickly,  and  a  closure  of  the 
wound  by  adhesion  is  more  apt  to  occur. 

OartilaginouB  Tumor. — SyiL,  Tumor  Oartilaginosus)  R.  0.|  Chondroma}  Bnohoii- 

droma. 

Cartilaginous  tumoi'S  may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  eitlier 
in  the  soft  or  hard  tissues,  but  they  are  most  commonly  met  with  in 
connection  with  the  bones,  and  especially  \\]K>n  the  phalanges  of  the 
hand  and  the  metacarpal  bones,  in  children.  The  corresixmding  bones 
of  the  feet  are  also  cpiite  subje(!t  to  enchondromata ;  the  femur,  scapula, 
and  pelvic  l)ones  occasionally  present  enormous  tumors  of  this  class ; 
upon  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face  they  are  less  frequent.  The  most 
frequent  seats  of  cmrtilaginous  deposits  in  the  soft  parts  are,  the  salivary 
glands,  the  testicles,  the  ovaries  and  the  manunie ;  in  which  cases  it 
may  be  found  forming  the  whole  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  morbid  structures,  being  generally  Fig.  846 
associated  with  fibroma  or  crarciuoma. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  occasionally  cease  to 
gi*ow,  esjiecially  under  improved  conditions  of 
the  genuml  system.  This  arrest  of  growth  some- 
times takes  place  without  change  of  structure, 
but  in  most  cases  not  until  iX)rtion8  of  the  tumor 
have  undergone  ossification. 

As  in  fibroma,  adenoma  and  carcinoma,  so 
also,  in  enchondroma,  the  connective  tissue  may 
liecome  gelatinous ;  in  consequence  of  w^hich 
certain  portions  may,  to  the  naked  eye,  resemble 
colloid.  The  central  ix)rtions,  also,  are  often  seen 
to  degenerate  into  a  thin  yellowish  fluid,  resemb-  section  of  an  Enchondromii. 
\h\<r  svnovia  or  honev,  forming:  cvsts  or  cavities  of 
various  sizes,  the  degeneration  involving  sometimes  the  entire  mass,  and 
leaving  c>iily  a  thin  fibro-cellular  cystic  envelope.  It  is  possible  that  in 
both  of  the  preceding  conditions,  we  ought  to  recognize  incomplete  or 
arrested  development  of  cartilage  and  connective-tissue  cells,  rather 
than  degeneration  of  pre-existing  cartilage  cells. 
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Cartilaginous  tumorB  may  also  undergo  fatty  and  calcareous  d(^ene^ 
ation,  or  the  interior  may  suppurate  or  slough. 
When  enchondroma  commences  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  tlie 

external  surface  assumes  generally  au 
oblong,  oval,  or  fusiform  shape;  but 
when,  as  is  most  often  the  case  with  long 
bones,  it  originates  from  the  outer  wall, 
the  form  is  more  irregular,  usually  nodu- 
lar. These  tumors  are  generally  elastic, 
sometimes  yielding  under  pressure,  with 
a  slight  cr^Jiing  sensation. 

Enchondromata  cannot  in  themselves 
be  regarded  as  malignant;  nor  indeed 
does  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  fibrous  stroma  vary  essentially 
the  prognosis.  Those  alone  which  are 
associated  with  carcinoma  in  some  of  its 
various  forms  are  very  liable  to  return, 
or  to  multiply  themselves  by  infection, 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Histological  Elements. — A  network  of  filamentous  tissue  existing 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  constitutes  the  basis,  or  stroma,  within  which 
the  cartilage  cells  are  found,  resting  in  a  hyaline  substance.  The 
cells  present  the  greatest  variety  both  in  form  and  size.  They  may 
contain  from  one  to  twenty  nuclei.  Chemically,  an  enchondroma  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  gela- 
tine called  chondrine. 

Treatment.— The  occasional  spontaneous  arrest  of  these  growths,  as 
age  advances,  or  as  the  general  condition  of  tlie  system  improves,  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  the  employment  of  hygienic  and  therapeutical 
measures ;  and  while  I  am  unable  to  indicate  any  specific  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  could  be  regarded  as  aj^plicable  to  all  cases,  nevertheless  I 
am  convinced  diat  I  have  occasionally  seen  these  growths,  especially, 
when  occurring  in  early  life,  upon  the  fingers,  and  upon  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  radius,  delayed  and  finally  arrested,  by  air,  exercise, 
nutritious  food  and  tonics. 

When  such  measures  have  failed,  and  the  tumors  are  f onned  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  as  happens  pretty  often  in  connection 
with  the  epiphysis  of  the  knee-joint,  excision  may  be  safely  i)ractised 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases ;  and  the  operation  is  rendered  the  more 
safe  in  such  cases  by  the  fact  that  the  articular  surfaces  are  seldom  in- 
volved.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  eccentric  enchon- 
dremata  generally  cause  absorption  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  bone,  and 
that  the  tumor  will  be  found  usually  more  or  less  embedded  in  the  can- 
cellous structure. 
.     Free  incisions,  or  the  removal  of  portions  of  tlie  projecting  walls, 
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followed  by  injections,  have  occasionally  sncceeded  when  the  euchon- 
droma  has  assumed  a  cystic  character. 

In  other  cases,  the  treatment  must  be  either  expectant,  or  the  grave 
alternatives  of  excision  or  amputation  have  to  be  considered.  After 
thorough  excision  these  tmnors  seldom  return. 

Bony  Tumor. — Syi^-i  Tumor  Oueous,  R.  O.  {  Osteoma. 

Pure  osteomata  are  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  are  tmnors  con- 
taining bone,  and  possessing,  therefoi^e,  a  mixed  character,  such,  for 
example,  as  osteo-chondroma,  osteo-fibroma,  osteo-carcinoma,  oeteo- 
myeloid,  etc.  We  propose  in  this  place  to  consider  only  the  true  bony 
tumors ;  which  occur  cliiefly  as  exostoses,  but  which  ai"e  occasionally 
developed  within  original  bony  structure,  and  still  more  rarely  as  inde- 
pendent formations,  having  no  connection  with  any  part  of  the  bony 
skeleton. 

Exostosis.— Of  tlie  exostoses,  or  bony  outgrowths,  there  are  three 
varieties,  namely,  tlie  spongy,  the  hard,  and  the  ebumated  or  ivory- 
like. 

1.  The  spongy  variety  occui-s  almost  exclusively  upon  the  epiphyses  of 
the  long  bones  as  an  outgrowth  from  an  epiphyseal  cartilage,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  which  it  is  usually  enclosed;  and  for  tliis  reason  it  has  been 
called  by  Virchow  ecchoiidroais  ossificariS.  These  tumors  resemble  in 
structure  the  cancellous  or  medullary  portions  of  bones.  They  present 
themselves  as  smooth,  hard,  globular,  nodulated  or  spinous  projections; 
growing  in  most  cases  very  slowly,  unaccompanied  usually  with  pain, 
tenderness,  or  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

They  are  seen  most  frequently  upon  the  tibia,  fibula  and  humerus,  and 
they  can  only  occur  in  children,  or  at 
some   pericKl    j)receding   the    complete  vi%.m. 

ossification  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages. 

2.  The  hard  exostoses,  resembling  in 
all  respects  the  lamellated  tissue  of  nat- 
ural bone,  are  more  often  spinous  in 
form,  o(rcurring  usually  at  the  points  of 
attachments  of  muscles,  and  must  be  re- 
garded in  most  cases  as  examples  of 

simple   liypertrophy  of  natural    spines  Bxoetoau  from  npi«r^«tr«ii^ ^ huiM 
and  pnx'esses.     They  are  met  with,  also, 

jiretty  frequently,  \v^n  portions  of  the  skeleton  which  are  subjected  to 
much  pressure  and  attrition. 

3.  Ebumated^  or  ivory-like,  exostoses,  are  relatively  unfreqnent. 
They  are  met  with  most  often  upon  the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  cra- 
nial vault,  originating  sometimes,  also,  in  the  diploic  structure  or  in  tlie 
frontal  sinus,  and  from  thence  making  their  way  inwards  or  outwards. 
They  are  found  growing  from  the  orbital  plates,  from  the  antrum  and 
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other  portions  of  the  superior  maxillse,  rarely  upon  the  inferior  max- 
illa, the  roots  of  tlie  teeth,  the  scapula,  pelvis,  and  other  flat  bones. 
Quite  frequently,  however,  an  ivory-like  exostosis  i)ro<;eeds  from  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  and,  according  tu 
Paget,  its  most  usual  seat  is  upon  the  inner  margin,  directly  under- 
neath the  incurvated  edge  of  the  nail. 

Ebumated  exostoses  of  the  outer  plate  of  tlie  skull  generally  cease 
to  grow  when  they  have  attained  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
same  class  of  tumors  upon  the  great  toe  are  usually  arrested  spontane- 
ously at  a  still  earlier  stage  of  their  growtli,  while  in  other  situations 
named  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  limit  to  the  process  of  growth  and 
development. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  process  of  ebuniation  is  sometimes 
incomplete,  ceitain  portions  of  the  tumor  still  presenting  a  cancellated 
structure. 

^-  ^®-  Ivory-like   exostoses  ex- 

hibit Haversian  canals,  la- 
cunte  and  lamellar  systems. 
They  differ  therefore  from 
ordinaiy  bone  only  in  being 
more  compact,  in  possess- 
ing less  animal  nuitter,  and 
in  containing  more  of  the 
phosphates  and  less  of  the 
carbonates. 

Treatment  of  Exosto- 
ses.— Exostoses  are  essen- 
tially l>enign  in  their  char- 
acter, and,  therefore,  never 
demand  removal  luiless 
they  cause  deformity  or  in- 
terfere with  the  natural 
functions  of  the  parts  upon  or  near  which  they  are  situated. 

When  situated  upon  the  cranial  bones  they  may  cause  death  by  pres- 
sure upon  tlie  brain.  Small  bony  tumoi*s  of  the  skull  are  sumetimes 
easily  removed  by  the  saw,  as  also  troublesome  spinous  or  pedunculated 
exostoses  in  other  portions  of  the  skeleton.  \\Tiere  the  saw  cannot  be 
conveniently  applied  the  chisel,  gouge,  or  cutting  pliei-s  will  often  be 
used  with  advantage.  I  have  removed  them  in  this  way,  and  I  have 
observed  that,  even  when  the  tumor  has  not  been  thoroughly  extirpa- 
ted, it  has  never  manifested  a  tendency  to  return.  Exostoses  of  the 
orbit  cannot  usually  be  extirpated  safely,  and  it  has  been  advised,  when 
they  seem  to  threaten  death  from  cerebral  pressure,  to  ex|x>se  the  sur- 
face by  a  removal  of  the  periosteum,  and  apply  the  actual  cautery, 
iiitric  acid,  or  potassa  fusa,  so  as  to  induce  necrosis. 


Ivory  Exoetobef}  of  the  SkoIL 
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When  occurring  in  either  of  the  maxillse  they  can  be  removed  with 
assurance  of  success. 

Osteoxnata  of  the  Soft  Tissues,  independent  of  the  bony  structure, 
occur,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  tendons  and  muscles  ;  but  they  seldom  impair  the  functions 
of  the  organs  implicated,  and,  therefore,  do  not  often  demand  surgical 
interference. 


Fig.  250. 


Fig.  S51. 


Bony  Tumor  from  Arachnoid  Membrane  of  Spinal 
Cord,    a  reprcucnts  a  section.    Wedl. 


Bony  Growth  from  Choroid  Membrana. 
Magnified.   Kirk. 


Fig.  253. 


Fig.  25S. 


Cystio  Tumors  of  Bone. — These  tumors  form  in  various  portions 
of  the  skeleton,  but  most  fre- 
cjuently  in  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw,  or  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur. 

Tliey  may  bo  unilocular  or 
multilocular ;  the  interior  may 
1)0  occupied  by  fluid  or  solid 
materials.  When  the  tumor 
is  composed  of  a  bony  shell, 
filled  with  a  solid  fibrous  or 
fibroplastic  substance,  it  an- 
swers to  the  tumor  called  by 
the  older  surgeons  osteo-sarco- 
ma  /  and  when  the  contents  of 
the  cyst  {cystic  osteomd)  are 
fluid  it  corresponds  to  the 
i<jnna  ventoaa  of  the  early 
writers. 

Treatment.  —  Bony    cysts 
containing   fluid    may    some-       cy^ic  oleoma  of  F^nr.     cyidc  cu^ma  of -nwa. 
times   be    destroyed   by   free 
incision,  followed  by  injections,  and  the  subsequent  suppuration  of  the 
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Fig.  964. 


interior  cavity.  I  have  in  this  manner  Bucceeded  in  removing  two 
situated  upon  the  lower  jaw.  In  otiier  cases  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  remove  the  whole  or  a  krge  poition  of  the  external  walL  Solid 
tumors  of  this  class  (osteo-sarcoma)  must  be  removed  entire,  either  by 
enucleation,  excision,  or  amputation. 

Myeloid  Tumor  of  Bone.~S3rn.,  Tumor  Myelodes  OssiSy  b.  0.1 
Central  Osteo-sarooma  of  Billroth ;  Myelo-plaxiCy  of  Lebert 
The  Myeloid  Tumor  of  Paget  originates  generally  from  bone.    It 

consists  of  largo  vesicular  or 
plate-like  cells,  measuring 
from  yj^  to  Y^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  containing 
each  from  two  to  twelve 
oval  nuclei,  witli  nucleoli :  in 
which  characters  they  resem- 
ble the  cell  structure  of  the 
fatal  marrow.  The  cell 
structure  is  very  abundant, 
while  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance is  relatively  much  less 
than  in  other  fibroids.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  scarcely 
to  be  recognized,  being  rep- 
resented by  a  soft  gelatinous 
or  colloid  substance. 

The  myeloid  tumors  are 
especially  prone  to  originate 
in  the  shafts  of  the  tibia, 
radius  and  ulna,  and  still 
more  frequently  they  are  met  with  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  often  con- 
tain mucous  cysts,  or  the  interior  may  be  occupied  by  osseous  forma- 


Myeloid  Tnmor,  SOO  diamoten.    Arnold. 


Fig.  255. 


Fig.  256. 


EptUiL 


Myeloid  Cells  from 


tions  of  an  arborescent  or  spherical  form.  When  they  occur  in  the 
lower  extremities  they  become  very  vascular,  and  present  frequently  a 
distinct  bruit,  so  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  aneurisms. 
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The  fibroplastic  and  the  myeloid  tumors  are  often  associated  ;  and 
it  19  e8j)ecially  observed  that  the  myeloid  structure  is  prone  to  increase 
and  displace  the  fibro-plastic  elements  as  the  tumor  progresses,  or  in  its 
successive  recurrences  after  removal.  For  this  reason,  and  with 
propriety,  the  two  forms  have  of  late  been  arranged  under  a  common 
name,  and  are  designated  by  some  writers  as  fibro-plastic  and  by 
others  as  myeloid.  Occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
benign  and  malignant  growths,  and  being  very  liable  to  return  after 
complete  removal,  they  might  properly  be  classified  with  the  "  recur- 
rent "  tumors. 

Vascular  Tamor.->S7iL,  Tumor  Vasoulotns,  R.  O. )  Angloiiia  of  Billroth)  Breotile 

Tomor. 

Vascular  tumors  present  themselves  under  various  forms,  accord- 
ing as  the  arterial,  venous  or  capillary  systems  of  vessels  are  chiefly 
implicated. 

Aneurism  by  Anastomosis.— Syn.  Racemose  Aneurism. — ^Those 
vascular  tumors  which  consist  of  expanded,  elongated,  and  tortuous 
arterial  trunks  and  arterioles,  including  sometimes  the  venous  capil- 
laries and  larger  venous  trunks,  are  termed  "aneurisms  by  anasto- 
mosis." They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  both  in  the  soft  tissues  and  bones ;  but  most  frequently 
upon  the  scalp,  in  the  orbits,  upon  the  face  and  lips.  Their  most 
frequent  seat  in  the  bones  is  the  head  of  the  tibia.  They  form  bluish, 
soft,  elastic,  and  more  or  less  compressible  tamora,  which  generally 
pulsate  distinctly,  the  pulsation  being  accompanied  witli  a  peculiar 
whiz,  thrill,  or  purring  sensation,  unlike  the  bruit  of  an  aneurism. 
Long-continued  pressure  will  generally  sensibly  diminish  the  size  of 
the  tumor.  They  occur  most  often  in  early  adult  life,  but  I  have  seen 
them  not  unfrequently  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

Cirsoid  Aneurism  is  the  name  applied  to  the  same  condition 
when  the  dilatation  and  elongation  is  limited  to  the  arterial  trunks. 

Treatment. — Destruction  with  hot  needles,  injection  with  the 
persulphate  of  iron,  compression,  electrolysis,  the  ligature,  and  the 
knife,  are  the  surgical  remedies  most  commonly  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.  The  choice  of  expedients  depends  very 
much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  must  therefore  be  left 
to  the  jiulginent  of  the  surgeon.  My  own  experience  is  limited  to 
electrolysis,  the  ligature  and  the  knife;  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
I  think,  in  general,  the  preference  ought  to  be  given.  In  the  case 
of  very  large  tumors  of  this  class  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
ligate  the  main  arterial  trunk  supplying  the  tumor,  as  preliminary  t'^ 
more  direct  surgical  interference. 

The  cirsoid  aneurism  is  seldom  cured  unless  it  is  subjected  to 
I'l-eatment  at  a  very  early  period.    In  a  few  examples,  however,  a 
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careful  and  persevering  application  of  ligatures  has  accomplished  a  cun 

when  they  had  already  attained  a  considerable  size.     (See  AneurisniB.) 

Venotis  or  Cavemotis  Naovl  are  not  unfreqnently  congenital,  ae 

they  present  themselves  soon  after  birth;  they  constitute,  there- 
fore, one  variety  of  the  so-called  "  mother's  mark."  They  are  met  with 
most  frequently  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  and  in  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  face,  as  small  tumors  of  a  rounded 
form,  and  of  a  purple  or  reddish-purple  color.  They  are  compressible, 
elastic, and  can  be  partially  evacuated  by  pressure;  but  they  do  not 
pulsate,  nor  is  the  entrance  of  the  blood  accompanied  with  any  kind  of 
bruit ;  the  external  boundary  is  generally  not  very  distinctly  defined, 
but  in  some  cases  they  are  invested  with  a  thin  capsule,  which  gives 
to  them  a  more  accurate  limitation.  This  variety  of  vascular  growth  is 
also  frequently  associated  with  that  next  to  be  described. 

Treatment. — Venous  no3vi,  if  not  large,  can  usually  be  removed  by 
the  knife,  imless  situated  upon  or  in  the  vicinity  of  important  blood- 
vessels, or  other  structures  which  might  render  the  operation  hazar- 
dous. When  encapsulated,  the  hsemorrhage,  consequent  upon  excision, 
is  usually  very  slight  In  other  cases  we  employ  the  ligature,  or  the 
galvano-cautery.  Injections  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  have  in  several  instances 
caused  death,  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  safe.  Li  those  cases  in 
which  death  has  been  caused  by  injection,  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
clot  may  have  become  displaced  and  have  entered  the  circulation ;  but 
inasmuch  as  no  similar  accidents  have  been  reported  after  coagulation 
by  electrolysis,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
admission  into  tlie  circulation  of  the  material  employed  in  the 
injection.  Venous  nrevi  are  destroyed  sometimes  by  pressure,  effected 
by  collodion  plaster,  by  cauterization  with  hot  needles,  or  by  vaccina- 
tion. I  have  seen  them  made  to  slough  by  the  application  of  nitric 
acid,  and  occasionally  they  slough  and  disappear  spontaneously. 

Capillary  Hypertrophy  or  Ectasy  constitutes  the  most  frequent 
form  of  vascular  growths;  and  it  is  to  this  variety  tliat  the  terms 
t€langeict<isi^y  nceviis  and  mother^ s  rruirk  are  most  commonly  and  most 
appropriately  applied. 

They  are  usually  congenital  and  sometimes  hereditary ;  occurring 
most  often  upon  the  face  and  neck.  They  are  composed  almost 
entii'ely  of  tortuous  and  dilated  capillaries,  involving  only  the  cutis ; 
consequently  the  surface  is  often  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  elevated.  They 
are  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  several 
mches  in  diameter. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  they  are  frequently  associated  with  the 
venous  aiigiomata,  and  in  these  cases  the  surface  is  elevated,  and  many 
examples  present  a  variegated  or  mottled  blue-and-red  appearance. 

The  capillary  or  plexiform  variety  of  ncevi,  unassociated  with  the 
venous,  when  very  small,  or  very  indistinct  at  birth,  often  disappeai'S 
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Bp»")ntaneou8ly  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  they  remain  of  the  same  size  oi 
gradually  spread.  Tlie  mixed  varieties,  previously  described,  invariably 
increase  gradually,  yet,  in  some  cases,  slowly,  and  sometimes  after  the 
lapse  of  many  yeare  they  attain  a  very  great  size. 

Treatment. — In  the  most  superficial  form,  no  interference  is 
necessary  or  proper  unless  it  occurs  upon  the  face  or  neck,  where  its 
pi-eseiice  sometimes  causes  a  serious  deformity.  Nor  npon  these 
portions  of  the  body  is  it  proper  to  attempt  its  extirpation  when 
it  covers  a  htrge  extent  of  surface;  certainly  not  by  any  of  those 
measures  which  must  necessarily  cause  cicatrices  and  tegumentary 
contractions.  If  it  is  limited,  however,  it  may  be  removed  by  excision, 
or  by  the  ligature.  In  superficial  naevi  of  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
inches,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  removal  of  the 
integument  must  have  caused  eversion  of  the  lids,  I  have  succeeded 
foinpletely  by  dissecting  up  all  of  the  affected  integument,  removing 
the  subcutaneous  ai*eolar  tissue,  and  tlien  replacing  the  skin  in  its 
original  position.  This  method  is  even  more  appropriate  when  the 
venous  variety  of  naivus  is  distinctly  associated  with  the  capillary ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  may  succeed  even  when,  as  in  the  variety 
now  under  consideration,  the  subcutaneous  veins  or  arteries  give  no 
indications  that  they  are  also  involved. 

Dr.  Maas,  of  Breslau,  has  collected,  in  the  Archiv  filr  Clinische 
Chirunjie^  the  histories  of  112  cases  of  nsevus  treats  by  the  galvano- 
cautery.     The  results  were  as  follows : — 

Cajnllary  ikjbvus^  cured,  32 ;  improved,  1 ;  result  unknown,  1. 
Caverno}is  or  venous  nceviia^  cured,  72 ;  improved,  1 ;  result  unknown, 
1 ;  died,  3.  ArtencU  or  racemose  menus,  cured,  2 ;  improved,  1. 
JVcerm  combined  with  other  tumors,  cured,  6 ;  improved,  1 ;  result 
unknown,  2.  lie  derives  fi-om  examination  of  these  cases  the  conclu- 
sion tliat  the  galvano-cautery  is  followed  by  the  best  results  in  najvu^ 
and  is  mucli  safer  than  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  any 
other  coagulating  fluid. 

Moles  exhibit  also  something  of  that  capillary  and  plexiform  vascu- 
larity whicli  belongs  to  cai)illary  angioma,  but  their  essential  character- 
istics are  due  to  a  tegumentary  h\'perpla8y,  and  to  the  presence  of  an 
unnsniil  amount  of  pigment.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
moles,  like  angiomata  and  warts,  possess  that  kind  of  ectasy  of 
structure  which  every  now  and  then,  especially  in  advanced  life, 
rendei-s  them  the  seat  of  malignant  growths.  For  this  reason  their 
early  extirpation  by  tlie  knife  can  always  properly  be  recommended. 

Tumon  of  Lymphatic  Glandi. 

Soroflilous  Enlargements  of  the  Lyxnphatio  Glands.  S3rn., 
Sorof\ilous  Sarcoma  of  Langenbeck;  Lymphomata  of  Jiillrotli. 
Tliese  enlai-goments  are  observed  most  frequently  in  the  glands  of  the 
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neck ;  but  all  the  abs<^)rhent  glatnU  are  liable  to  similar  hvperpli 
Ufiuallj  several   glands  are  affected   eimultanecmsly  or  consec 
The  period  of  life  most  fovorable  for  the  development  of  tlieee  tumon 
*  is  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  yeare, 

Lymphomata  sometimes  miderg^i  a  gradual  softening  and  d^tenen- 
tion,  and  tenninat*s  in  ulceration,  with  or  without  snpptiration,  leaiing 
irregular  and  unhealthy  lines  of  ulceration;  and  when  at  length  theie 
ulcerations  have  healed,  an  unsightly  nodular  cicatrix  remains,  lo 
other  casee  tliey  continue  to  enlarge,  and  imally^  in  exceptional  caeee, 
they  may  coalesce,  forming  one  large  bofiBolated  mass,  occupying  the 
whole  side  and  front  of  the  neck. 

According  to  the  latest  observationSj  these  tumors  are  composed 
almost  whoUj"  of  lymph-cells,  nothing  being  left  of  the  original  struc- 
ture but  a  fine  network  of  connective  tissue  forming  their  caiisnles  and 
tiabeculfe,  and  the  bbxHl- vessels ;  the  walls  of  the  latter  being  greatly 
thickened. 

When  they  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  form  agglomerated  maaseB, 
we  may  apprehend  a  malignant  tendency,  the  lymph-cells  becoming  at 
first  extensively  infiltrated  into  the  adjacent  tissues.  These  maUgnant 
Ij^nphoraata,  called  by  Liicke  li/mjfho-sarcojmitay  have  been  seen  by 
me  most  fi^quently  in  adults^  or  after  the  eighteenth  or  twentietli  years 
of  life,  and  I  have  recently  met  with  a  case  in  a  lady  sLxty  years  of  age. 
Bilh*oth  observes,  however,  that  lymphoma  is  the  more  dangen>us  the 
younger  the  patient.  ^^1 

Treatment, — ludine  in  some  of  its  forms  will  be  found  the  mo^^ 
effective  remedy  for  this  condition  in  the  earlier  stages  and  when  the 
tumors  are  not  very  numennis  or  aggregated  in  niaBses:  animal  food,  vnth 
pure  air  and  tonics,  coustilute, also,  valuable  adjuvants;  but  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  growtlis  assume  very  decidedly  the 
character  of  lympho-sai^coma,  iodine  is,  to  say  the  least,  impotent  In- 
deed in  this  condition  I  have  hitherto  found  no  remetly  capable  of 
an-esting  its  progress.  Extirpation,  which  I  have  occasionally  practised 
to  prevent  suffocation,  has  been  in  all  cases  followed  by  a  sjiecdy  return 
vi  the  same  or  of  a  more  malignant  form  of  the  neoplasm  in  the  wound, 
or  by  the  speedy  enlargement  of  other  glands  in  the  neighborhood.  Nor 
can  I  speak  much  more  encouragingly  of  excision  as  a  remedy  for  the 
slower  and  more  purely  sci-ofulous  growtlis,  since  in  mo&t  c^^ea,  after 
the  most  thorough  extirpation,  new  glandular  enlargements  have  soon 
been  presented.  We  ought  then  to  limit  our  operations  in  these  casee 
to  examples  in  which  only  one,  or  at  most  only  a  few  adjacent  glands  are 
involved;  and  even  then  we  ought  t^  defer  excision  until  therapeutical 
measures  have  been  fairly  tried  and  have  been  proven  to  be  ineffective, 
or  until  the  size  and  relationp  of  the  tumor  immediately  imperil  life. 

Simple  Glandular  Hypertrophy.  Sy  n.,  Hypertrophia  Glandula- 
nim,  R.  o.|  Adenoma,  Billroth.  Simple  hypertrophy  of  gland  textnrca 
may  occur  wherever  these  structui*es  exist     It  may  be  benign  in  cliai-^ 
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acter  or  it  may  be  associated  with  malignant  neoplasms.  Hypertrophied 
gland  texture,  originally  benign,  may  become  malignant  by  inlilti-ation 
of  cancer  cells :  such  transitions  are,  however,  exceptional.  The  most 
frequent  examples  are  seen  in  bronchocele,  hypertrophy  of  the  mam- 
mce  (chronic  mammary  tumor),  enlarged  prostate,  and  in  examples  of 
chronic  enlargement  of  single  lymphatic  glands. 

Dermata  and  ZIpidennata. 

Papilliform  Gro^wths,  or  Hsrpertrophy  of  the  Papilte.  Syn., 
PapiUomata. — These  growths  occur  upon  mucous  membranes — espe- 
cially at  those  points  where  mucous  structures  are  about  to  terminate  in 
tegumentary,  in  the  glands,  and  wherever  epithelium  is  found.  They 
are  met  with  especially  in  the  larynx,  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  upon 
tlie  tongue,  lips,  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
upon  the  glans  penis,  about  the  meatus  urinarius  of  the  female,  upon 
the  labia,  vagina  and  os  tincce.  When  occurring  upon  mucous  mem- 
branes, they  are  usually  soft  and  highly  vascular,  like  cock's-combs,  each 
separate  papilla  assuming  generally  a  leaf-like  or  tuberose  form ;  whea 
a  large  number  of  adjoining  papilte  are  hyper- 
trophied, the  surface  often  presents  a  granular  ^*  ^^' 
api)earance,  and  is  separated  by  vertical  fissures 
into  lobes  and  lobules.  Except  in  those  cases 
in  which  they  are  accompanied  with  a  carcino- 
matous infiltration,  they  have  generally  narrow 
or  pediculated  bases. 

Papilliform  growths  occasionally  arise  from 
the  matrix  of  the  nail  and  project  between  the 
end  of  the  nail  and  the  integument ;  and  I  have 
met  with  two  examples  in  which,  the  hypertro- 
phy occurring  at  the  base  of  the  nail,  the  papil-  ^'^'*™^S^  ^  ^^^ 
lonia  has  pushed  through  the  integument  and 

formed  a  small  fungus  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  both  of  which  were 
finally  cured  by  excision  and  caustic. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  papillomata  accompanied  with  a 
cancerous  infiltration  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  epithelioma, 
and  other  forms  of  malignant  growths.  When  of  syphilitic  origin  they 
may  demand  specific  treatment,  although,  in  general,  they  yield  pretty 
readily  to  judiciously  selected  local  applications.  Simple,  non-specific 
papillomata  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  by  evulsion  and  by  cautery. 
In  verj-  many  cases,  also,  they  possess  so  low  a  degree  of  vitality  that 
dry  ]x>wder8,  such  as  pulverized  chalk  or  the  lapis  calaminaris,  are 
sufficient  to  cause  their  disappearance ;  or  they  may  be  destroyed  quite 
rapidly  under  the  application  of  the  dry  persulphate  of -iron,  or  of  pul- 
verized sanguinaria.  Chromic  acid  is  a  favorite  application  with  many 
surgeons. 
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Fig.  258L 


Warts.  SyxL,  VerruoccB,  R.  O. — Papilliforra  growths  occurring 
upon  the  integument  generally  assume  the  form  of  warts,  which  tenn 
is  api^lied  to  papillse  hypertrophied  and  covered  with  an  excess  of 
epidermis. 

VimiCiU  simplex^  or  the  common  wart,  is  seen,  mcjst  frequently, 
upon  the  hands  of  childi'en,  between  the  peritnlfi  of  infancy  and  puberty. 
"Warts  o<*cur  sin^xly  or  in  groui>s;  and  there  is  i"eas<»n  to  l>elieve  that 
tliey  sjuvad  tK;casicmally  by  contajcion;  such  at  least  is  believed  to  be 
the  fart  with  all  gn.»wths  of  this  character  which  funii&h  a  moist  secre- 
tion ironi  their  surfaces,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  even  dry  warts 
may  spi-ead  in  like  manner. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  warts  of  the  variety  now  descril>ed  dis- 
ftpiK^ar  sf^Kmtaneously ;  but  their  disappearance  may  be  accelerated — so 
little  ix»wer  of  resistance  do  they  pissess — by  various  astringent  lotions, 
and  especially  by  the  application  of  the  persulphate  of  iron.  The 
occasional  application  of  the  nitrate  <»f  silver  will  generally  succeed ; 
but  the  most  sj>eedy  cures  are  effected  by  the  knife,  or  by  nitric  acid, 

applied  to  the  centre  of  the 
wart  by  the  point  of  a  piece 
of  sharpened  wciod.  Common 
warts  seldom  or  never  degen- 
erate into  R»res  duriuop  earlv 
life ;  but  those  which  continue 
into  old  age  are  prone  to  a 
malignant  epithelial  degenera- 
tion, especially  if  subjected  to 
injury  or  prok»nged  irritation. 
1  have  rejHirted  to  the  Xew 
Yiirk  Path«»kigical  Society  four 
examples  of  epitheli«»ma  of 
the  hand,  and  one  of  the  leg, 
which  occurred  in  old  pere^iiis, 
in  conseijuence  of  attempts  to 
reniMve  warts  by  the  ligature. 
F"ur  i»f  tlieso  examples  de- 
ma!;de^l  umpuTativm.  and  'tne 
was  cure*!  by  caustic  applica- 
tions.* 

V^rrw.wi  »It*7itata,     Warts 

similar  in  stnicture  to  the  coin- 

UKtu  wart,  but  having  longer 

^  and  m.  •re  ^ximpletelv  sev<ara:ed 

fi.TS  free  Ka.*r  of  IliabKh  Lr».    y»r:rft:  ue.    B.T-<t  .„  ^  '  .  i, 

l>apill«,  are  seen  ^xvasionallv 
u|>  'U  the  s^\ilp,  and  wliich,  in  ci^nsetjuenoe  of  the  jxvuliar  diiger-like 
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elongation  of  the  papillsB,  have  been  called  yermcc8B  digitat®.    They 
demand  excision. 

Horn-like  Growths.  Sjrn.,  Oomua  Cutanea,  R.  O. — Homy  ex- 
crescences sometimes  grow  from  the  integument,  and  especially  from 
tlie  face  and  scalp.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  attained  several 
inches  in  length.  They  belong  properly  to  the  class  of  tmnors  which 
wo  are  now  considering,  being  in  most  cases  examples  of  moderately 
enlarixed  papillai  with  an  excessive  epidermal  fonnation.  In  some 
cases  the  ei)idernnc  deposits  of  which  they  chiefly  consist  project  from 
sebaceous  cysts  or  liair  follicles ;  but  their  character  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  those  examples  which  arise  from  the  tegumentarj'  papillffi. 

Porcupine  Disease  of  the  Skin,  or  Hystrioismus,  admits  of  the 
same  classification.  It  is  a  peculiar  disease  or  condition  of  the  cutis 
which  gi\es  rise  to  numerous  scattered  papilliform  elevations,  which 
become  surmounted  and  enclosed  by  hardened  epithelium. 

Horns  upon  the  Nails. — The  nails,  and  especially  the  nails  of  the 
great  toes,  are  liable  to  hypertrophy  in  the  direction  of  their  thickness. 
We  have  met  with  these  cases  most  frequently  in  old  persons  and 
among  the  iX)or,  and  particularly  in  old  women  at  the 
public  hospitals,  whose  feet  have  been  distorted  by  «gaw- 

wearing  tight  and  short  shoes.  It  is  pn)bable  that  in 
these  cases,  and  perhaps  in  most  others,  the  cause  must 
be  sought  in  the  long-continued  irritation  of  the  subun- 
gual matrix,  occasioned  by  steady  pressure,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  dep(>sit  of  epithelium  becomes  excessive. 
They  often  appear  as  large  convex,  or  bossellated  solid 
masses,  and  examples  have  been  reported  in  which  they  "^"^t^nmu.  "'^ 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  inches. 

The  only  radical  method  of  treatment  is  excision  of  the  hypertro- 
phied  nail,  including  its  matrix,  or  amputation.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  these  excrescenc^es  occasion  sufficient  inconvenience  to  warrant 
operations  of  so  nnich  severity,  and  the  patients  therefore  seek  pallia- 
tion l»y  tiling  them  down,  by  sawing  them  off,  or  by  scraping  after  long- 
continued  nmceration  in  alkalies;  but  they  are  in  most  cases  so  exceed- 
ingly hard  that  either  of  these  processes  is  found  to  be  difficult  and 
tedious. 

Corns.  Syn.,  Clavi,  R.  O. — Corns  are  the  results  of  pressure  or  of 
friction,  and  are  occjasioned,  in  most  cases,  by  bad-fitting  boots;  the 
fault  in  the  construction  of  the  boots  being,  generally,  tliat  tliey  are  too 
short,  or  t(^)  nan*ow  beyond  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  tc>es  are  pressed  together,  or  crowded  into 
other  unnatural  positions,  causing  projections  and  often  hypertrophy  of 
the  joints.  The  (continued  pressure  or  chafing  of  the  boots  upon  these 
salient  points  gives  rise  to  inflanunation  of  tlie  cutis,  and  consequent 
excessive  formation  of  epidermic  cells.  These  cells  are  usually  accu- 
mulated in  greatest  abundance  toward  the  centre  of  the  irritated  sur- 
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&ce,  giving  thns  to  the  dried  and  hardened  mass  more  or  loss  of  a  eoni* 
cal  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone  being  directed  toward  the  bone*  When 
corns  occur  between  the  toes  they  are  usually  sodden  with  perspiration, 
and  are  called  soft  coma. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  consist,  first,  in  restoring,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  normal  position  of  the  toes.  To  this  end  the  boot  must  hav€ 
snch  width  opposite  the  phalanges  and  to  the  very  extremities  of  all  the 
toes,  as  will  permit  them  to  spread  and  fall  into  line.  It  is  not  so  mncb 
the  overriding  of  the  toes  by  lateral  pressure  which  gives  rise  to  hard 
corns,  as  the  unnatural  projection  of  the  joints  which  the  overriding 
necessarily  occasions.  Narrow-toed  boots  are  quite  as  comfortable  to  the 
wearer  at  first  as  those  which  are  broad,  but  they  inevitably  cause,  when 
worn  for  a  long  time,  angular  projections  at  tlie  joints  which  sooner  or 
later  become  the  seats  of  corns.  In  order  to  remedy  this  condition, 
therefore,  the  boots  must  be  square-toed,  broad,  and  of  sufiScient 
lengtli.  Second,  the  corns  may  be  cut  away,  or,  having  been  previously 
softened  by  warm  water  and  soap,  they  may  be  removed  by  evulsion. 
Expert  chiropodists  accomplish  this  generally  without  softening,  by  a 
process  of  careful  enucleation  with  a  dull  knife.  Third,  absolute 
rest  and  poultices  are  occasionally  required  when  they  are  much 
inflamed.  Fourth,  corns  can  be  best  protected  from  pressure  by  tliick 
adhesive  plaster  furnished  with  fenestrse  through  which  the  corns  may 
protrude. 

Soft,  interdigital  corns  are  in  general  the  most  sensitive,  and  the  most 
diflScult  to  manage.  Some  years  since  a  young  lady  consulted  me  with 
a  soft  com  which  had  hitherto  resisted  every  plan  of  treatment  sug- 
gested by  the  most  experienced  surgeons,  and  whicli  disabled  her  so 
completely  that  she  had  scarcely  walked  a  mile  during  several  years. 
She  could  only  go  out  of  doors  in  a  carriage.  I  dissected  up  the  integu- 
ment from  the  interdigital  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  toes,  and,  reversing 
the  integument,  pressed  the  toes  together  so  as  to  secure  adhesion  be- 
tween the  raw  surfaces,  forming  thus  an  interdigital  tegumentary  web. 
The  cure  was  complete  and  radical. 

In  some  cases  corns  cause  absorption  of  the  subjacent  tissues  and 
perforate  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  giving  rise  to  synovial  fistiilse  )r 
articular  abscesses.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  occurring  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  foot  opposite  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe, 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  extensor  tendons,  I  accomplished  a  cure  by 
the  section  of  these  tendons. 

Bunions. — The  term  bmiion — ^literally,  an  eminence — ^is  applied  to 
those  generally  indurated  elevations  or  callosities  which  form  quite  fre- 
quently upon  the  inner  and  upper  margins  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulations  of  the  great,  and  at  corresponding  points  of  the  little  toes, 
occasionally  upon  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  upon  other  prominent  points 
of  the  feet.  They  do  not  differ  essentially  from  corns,  except  in  the 
greater  surface  which  they  cover,  in  the  less  relative  thickness  of  the 
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epidermic  layer,  and  in  the  more  uniform  presence  of  a  distinct  bursal 
sjic  beneath  the  callosity.  We  omitted  to  mention,  when  speaking  of 
corus,  that  bursce  are  occasionally  found  beneath  the  apices  of  flieir 
epidermic  cones;  but  in  the  case  of  old  bunions  they  are  seldom  or 
never  absent  For  this  reason  they  are  often  classified  with  bursse ; 
but  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  arrange  bunions  with  corns,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  more  common  points  of  resemblance,  and  they  arise  from 
the  same  causes. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  a  bunion  will  not  difiFer  essentially 
from  that  recommended  for  corns.  They  must  be  relieved  from  pressure 
by  properly  constructed  shoes,  and  protected  more  completely  by 
fencstmted  adhesive  strips.  They  are  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  in- 
flammation which  demand  absolute  rest,  and  sometimes  soothing  fo- 
mentations or  poultices.  When  the  bursas  suppurate  they  must  be  open- 
ed freely,  and  granulation  with  cicatrization  from  the  base  must  be 
encouraged.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  open  tliem  solely  because 
they  are  distended  with  fluid,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  speedy 
and  perhaps  radical  cure  :  at  least  such  incisions  ought  to  be  made  con- 
sidemtely,  since  not  unfi-equently  the  bursal  sac  is  found  to  communicate 
with  the  capsule  of  the  joint;  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
exposure  of  the  cyst  is  occasionally  followed  by  intense  inflammatory 
reaction. 

These  sacs  are  sometimes  hasmorrhagic.  In  1851 1  was  consulted  by 
a  gentleman  havhig  a  bursa  over  the  first  articulation  of  the  great  toe, 
\vhich  had  only  recently  formed,  in  consequence  of  wearing  a  tight 
b(M)t.  It  was  soft,  elastic,  and  presented  a  purple  appearance.  Having 
made  a  free  incision  upon  it  there  escaped  uncoagulated  blood,  mixed 
with  a  glairy  yellowish  fluid.  After  evacuation  the  same  dark,  thin 
blood  continued  to  flow  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  was  only  arrested 
liiially  by  the  firm  pressure  made  by  a  bandage  and  compress. 

Keloid.  Syn.,  Tumor  Cheloides,  R.  O. — Gross,  who  has  given  a 
very  full  description  of  this  disease,  speaks  of  it  as  a  variety  of  fibro- 
plastic growth.  Alibeil;,  who  first  accurately  described  the  malady,  with 
many  other  writers,  classifies  it  with  the  dermata.  Addison  recognizes 
two  varieties  of  keloid,  one  occurring  in  integument  which  had  suffer^ 
ed  no  previous  injury,  and  the  other  occurring  as  a  sequence  of  some 
tegumentary  lesion  and  presenting  itself  primarily  in  the  cicatrix.  No 
doubt  the  malady  may  originate  in  eitlier  of  the  two  ways  named,  but 
neither  in  the  anatomical  structure,  in  the  symptoms,  nor  in  the  subse- 
quent liistory  do  these  two  forms  differ  sufticiently  to  warrant  a  distinct 
classification. 

Keloid  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cicatrix  caused  by  a  bum ;  but 
I  have  met  with  it  after  excision  of  a  fatty  tumor,  and  as  a  sequence 
of  other  traumatic  injuries ;  occasionally,  as  already  stated,  it  appears 
8i>ontaneously.  It  is  more  often  seen  in  the  colored  tlian  in  the  white 
races.    It  is  characterized  by  white  or  pink-colored,  hard  or  dightly 
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elastic,  smooth  elevations ;  which  may  be  round,  ovoid,  or  cjlindical  in 
form,  and  which  extend  outwards  from  a  central  point  in  proceeded, 
giving  to  the  whole  mass  a  crab-like  appearance,  and  hence  the  name 
keloid  has  been  derived.  Wlien  it  originates  spontaneously  other 
similar  growths  are  sometimes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In 
most  cases  they  are  accompanied  with  a  troublesome  itching,  and  oc- 
casionally with  a  burning  or  pricking  pain.  The  progress  of  these 
growths  is  generally  very  slow,  but  steady,  yet  ulceration  seldom  takes 
place,  nor  have  they  hitherto  been  known  to  assume  a  malignant 
character. 

Treatment. — ^After  excision  they  invariably  return,  nor  have  inter- 
nal remedies  seemed  to  exercise  any  beneficial  influence  in  arresthig 
their  progress.  The  itching  and  burning  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
a  low  diet  and  cathartics,  aided  by  the  external  ai)plication  of  simple 
unguents.  Empirically  one  might  hope  to  derive  benefit  from  the  in- 
ternal use  of  arsenic  or  of  iodine,  but  in  the  five  or  six  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  both  were  tried  faithfully,  and  with  no  result 

Oanc«r.     Sjhh  Oarcinoma,  R.  O. 

Cancerous  affections  are  no  doubt  sometimes  hereditary,  but  they  are 
not  for  that  reason  of  necessity  constitutional,  since  it  may  be  only  the 
predisposition  which  is  inherited.  They  are  probably,  in  most  cases, 
primarily  local.  This  latter  statement  needs  confirmation,  inasmuch  as 
it  conflicts  with  the  views  of  many  excellent  surgeons  and  pathologists ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  much  clinical  and  histological  testimony  in  its 
favor.  They  are  infectious  in  the  sense  that  they  spread  to  and  involve 
contiguous  structures  of  all  kinds,  and  are  carried,  probably  in  mi^ 
part,  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics,  perhaps  partly  by  the 
veins,  to  various  portions  of  the  body ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  can  be  conveyed  by  infection  or  by  inoculation  from  one  person 
to  another.  In  this  latter,  and  thus  far  negative  observation,  there  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  peculiar  virus  or  cell-product  of  cancer 
demands  for  its  existence  and  proliferation  a  favorable  soil,  in  other 
words,  a  predisposition.  They  are  never  self-limited,  except  as  they 
occasionally  undergo  a  fatty  or  caseous  degeneration,  and  in  this  new 
character  disappear  by  absorption;  or  when  they  suffer  spontaneous 
disintegration  by  strangulation,  and  slough  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
once  the  focus  of  cancerous  infection  is  formed,  it  tends  to  distribute 
itself  more  or  less  rapidly  until  the  fatal  termination.  Hence  these 
affections  are  called  malignant. 

Ilistologists  have  sought  to  establish  a  common  anatomical  character 
for  all  cancer  growths ;  but  hitherto  their  success  has  been  only  par- 
tial. Nor  have  they  succeeded  fully  in  establishing  a  ct:)mmon  ana- 
tomical character  for  each  distinct  variety  of  cancer.  Neither  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  cell  formation,  in  the  size  of  the  nucleus  and 
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nucleolus,  in  tJie  alveolar  arrangement,  nor  in  the  distribution  of  the 
various  elements,  can  we  find  a  complete  agreement  of  these  neo- 
plasms. 

Eecently  tlie  source  of  all  cancerous  growths  has  been  sought  ic 
epithelial  developments ;  thus  Waldeyer  defines  carcinoma, "  an  atypica"" 
epithelial  neoplasm."  But  Billroth  observes  that  in  cancer-tumors^ 
besides  the  epitheliums,  there  are  usually  numerous  young,  small 
round  cells  which  are  infiltrated  in  the  connective  portion  of  the  tumor 
and  form  an  important  part  of  it.  Whether  these  latter  are  to  be 
regarded  as  proper  and  peculiar  constituents  of  cancer,  and  capable  in 
themselves  of  propagating  by  infection,  or  whether  they  are  merely 
accidental,  and  the  results  of  epithelial  penetrations  and  partial  reactions 
upon  connective  tissue;  and  whether,  again,  connective  tissue  is  not 
capable  of  developing  epithelial  cells  in  the  same  manner  that  epithelial 
structures  are  known  to  do;  these  are  questions  yet  undetermined. 
Billroth  inclines  to  accept  the  opinions  of  Waldeyer,  which  would 
make  the  epitheliums  the  sole  representatives  of  cancer,  and  he  would, 
moreover,  prefer  to  believe  that  in  the  perfect  orgasm  there  are  no 
indifferent  c^jUs,  or  cells  capable  of  producing  others  than  their  own 
type,  and  that  consequently  all  cancer  growths  must  proceed  from 
original  epithelial  structure.  So  that,  after  all,  these  morbid  structures 
may  be  found  to  be  in  no  proper  sense  heterologous,  and  the  histological 
distinctions  will  have  to  be  sought  in  the  profuse  distribution  and  in- 
filtration of  epithelial  cells  which  are  well  knovm  to  characterize  these 
malignant  formations,  and  perhaps  in  the  consequent  disappearance  of 
all  the  original  structure  amongst  which  the  epitheliums  are  deposited. 

It  must  he  underst(X)d,  however,  that  while  adequate  results  have  not 
seemed  to  follow  the  prodigious  labors  of  histologists  in  this  direction, 
so  that  many  incongruities  remain  to  be  settled  and  contradictions  to  be 
reconciled,  very  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  shall  find  ma- 
terial aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  malignant  and  benign  growths, 
in  the  size,  form  and  number  of  its  cells,  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  in  the 
absence  or  pi-esence  of  the  alveolar  fonnations;  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  numerous  small  cells,  resembling  young  connective-tissue 
cells ;  and  in  the  limitation  or  wide  dissemination  and  infiltration  of  all 
the  adjacent  structures  with  epitheliums. 

The  more  j^rccise  clinical  and  histological  diagnosis  of  cancer  must 
1)0  reserved  for  the  individual  forms  and  varieties. 

Epithelial  Cancer.  Syn.,  Epithelioma,  R.  O. — That  form  of 
cancer  usually  denominated  epithelioma  is  most  frequently  met  with 
after  the  fortieth  year  of  life.  In  a  few  rare  instances  I  have  seen 
epithelioma  of  the  vagina  and  rectum  in  persons  twenty  or  tliirty  years 
of  age.  Its  most  favorite  seats  are  the  lower  lip,  the  integument  of  the 
face,  the  vagina,  uterus  and  rectum ;  but  all  portions  of  the  tegumentarv, 
mucous  and  glandular  structures  are  liable  to  epithelioma.  Primarily^ 
however,  it  verj'  seldom  attacks  lymphatic  glands.     In  rare  and  ex- 
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ceptional  cases,  also,  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  strnctnre  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  peculiar  appearances  presented  in  each  case,  according  as  it 
attacks  primarily  the  one  or  the  other  structure,  will  bo  de8cril)ed  in 
connection  with  the  surgical  accidents  and  diseases  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  body.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  epithelioma 
is  often  provoked,  in  an  otherwise  apparently  healthy  system,  by  long- 
continued  local  irritation  of  any  kind ;  that  its  progress  is  usually  slow ; 
that  for  a  long  time,  and  probably  so  long  as  the  neighboring  glands 
ai'e  in  no  way  implicated,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  local  afiFection  ;  but  tliat, 
left  to  itself,  it  invariably  proceeds,  generally  after  contaminating 
tlie  general  system,  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Fig.  MO. 


Section  of  an  Uloented  BpitheliomA  of  the  Tongne,  with  underlying  Minoalar  TiMoe.    NiBtanl  riau 

In  a  general  way  epithelioma  may  be  distinguished  from  other  mor- 
bid products  of  a  cancerous  character  by  its  tendency  to  ulceration  at 
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Inflltratod  Miunihur  Tinae,  and  HIb- 
tologicxtl  ElemcnUi,  wen  under  nneqoal 
magnifTing  powers. 


Epitfaelioma,  800  diameten.    Arnold. 


an  early  period  of  its  progress,  and  by  its  relative  disinclination  to  the 
formation  of  massive  outgrowths.    Certain  exceptions  to  these  general 
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nilejj  will  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the 
uteinis — where  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  cauliflower  excrescences — 
in  the  vagina,  and  upon  the  glans  penis.  The  granulations,  if  they 
exist,  are,  in  most  cases,  only  a  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent  tissues, 
sometimes  pi*esenting  slightly  raised  and  irregular  plateaus ;  but  most 
often  it  progresses  in  the  form  of  irregularly  excavated  ulcerations, 
with  pretty  well  defined,  jagged,  and  indurated  margins. 

The  microscopical  characteristics  of  epithelial  cancer  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : — The  cell  element  is  almost  exclusively  epithelial,  of 
varied  sliape  and  size.  These  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  "  cell- 
cylinders; "  several  concentric  layers  of  elongated  or  fibre-like  cells 
coui'se  around  groups  of  oval  or  round,  flattened  cells,  and  constitute 
the  so-called  *' brood-nests,"  which  are  very  characteristic.  Tlie  "pearly 
nodules"  are  also  met  with — these  being  masses  of  condensed  cell 
structures,  exhibiting  the  concentric  layer-like  arrangement,  and  are  of 
a  yellow  color.  Their  formation  is  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  "  brood-nests  "  by  the  continued  cell  infiltration. 

Treatment  of  Epithelioma. — There  are  three  points  in  the  pre- 
ceding brief  account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  nature  of  epithelioma 
which  ought  to  serve  as  authoritative  guides  to  treatment,  namely : — 
First,  that  tlie  disease,  although,  no  doubt,  usually  depending  in  some 
sense  upon  a  general  predisposition,  is  at  first  essentially  local ; 
second,  that  it  is  infectious,  or  capable  of  propagation  through  the 
system;  third,  that  prolonged  local  irritation  ranks  among  the  most 
active  clauses  in  its  production.  It  would  seem  important,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  removed  early,  thoroughly,  and  that  the  subsequent 
cicatrization  should  be  accomplished  in  the  most  speedy  manner. 
Clinical  experience  here  confirms  what  the  semeiology  and  pathology 
of  these  morbid  growths  suggest:  those  epitheliomata  have  seldom 
returned  which  at  an  early  period  have  been  removed  by  the  knife, 
and  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  apparently  healthy  tissue  has 
been  excised,  including  what  might  be  termed  their  entire  atmosphere, 
and  in  which  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  possible  to  close  the  wound 
and  bring  about  prompt  union,  either  by  the  drawing  in  of  th^  ui- 
jacent  tegumeutary  tissues  or  by  transplantation.  Tardy  cicatrization, 
great  tension  of  the  cicatrix,  and  even  tlie  prolonged  presence  of  a 
suture,  favor  their  recjurrence. 

In  cei*tain  cases  the  knife  is  inapplicable,  and  caustics  have  to  be 
substituted  ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  these  agents  do  not  so  faithfully 
fulfil  all  the  indications  named,  they  are  found  to  be  less  eflicacious. 
The  caustics  most  frequently  employed  are  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  the  potassa  cum  calce. 

Hard  Cancer.— Ssrn.,  Soirrhua,  R.  O.;  Carcinoma  Retioulare.— 
Hard  cancer,  like  epithelioma,  is  perhaps  in  some  cases  hereditary; 
but  it  is  proper  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  said  elsewhere, 
that  this  admission  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  disease  is 
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primarily  constitutional,  since  it  may  be  only  a  predispn^^ititjn  wliicli  h 
inherited,  not  a  specific  malady.  It  is  very  certain  tliat  a  larjj 
proportion  of  pei^ons  bom  of  parents  w}i<»  have  suffered  from  s^i 
rhu8  never  manifest  the  cancerous  diatliesia,  or  become  affected  vritl: 
cancer :  and,  notwithstanding  the  invetemcy  and  great  mortality  of  scir 
rhus,  tliere  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  most  or  all  a 
primarily  a  local  affection;  but  that  its  existence  depends,  also,  np<>n 
a  cei'tain  constitutional  fault  or  dyscrasy,  which  dyscrasy  is  usuall)' 
coincident  with  the  degenerations  of  age,  if  it  is  not  actually  synony* 
mo  us  with  these  conditions. 

Evidence  of  the  occasional  local  origin  and  character  of  scirrhns  \£ 
found  in  the  fact  that  epithelionia,  in  its  pntgress  or  in  it^  recurrent^, 
often  develops  true  cancer,  either  ficirrluis  or  some  of  the  equally 
malignant  forms  (if  carcinoma ;  recurrent  libroids  frequently  end  in 
carcin<:»ma,  and  even  the  most  benign  growths  occasionally  become 
malignant. 

In  testimony  of  the  second  proposition,  namely,  that  the  dyscrasy 
upon  which  the  development  of  scirrhus  depends  may  be  that  con- 
dition of  the  tissues,  or  of  the  processes  of  repair  re]iresented  by  age,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  scirrhus  rarely  occui's  under  the  fortieth  year 
of  life,  and  almost  never  in  childliood  and  infancy,  and  that  it  is 
exceedingly  prone  to  attack  the  breast  and  other  organs  soon  after 
their  natural  functions  have  ceased,  when  they  are  passing  into  a  con- 
dition of  senile  decay.  This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the 
Bubjectj  since,  if  sustained,  we  cannot  hope  to  arrest  this  malady  in 
most  cases  except  by  re-establishing  the  normal  forces  of  yi»uth,  in 
other  words,  by  complete  rejuvenation.  Nofcwithstanditig  the  fact  that 
the  specific  local  degenerati<»ns  w^hich  characterize  hard  cancer  are, 
probably,  in  the  beginning  limited  to  a  single  point  and  to  a  narrow 
circumference,  from  whence  they  are  propagated  centrifugally  until 
at  last  the  whole  system  is  impregnated ;  yet  stj  long  as  the  predisposing, 
and,  ill  this  case,  the  most  efficient  cause,  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
removed,  or  in  any  degi*ee  abated,  very  little  encoumgement  can  be 
given  that  excision  or  any  other  mode  of  extirpation,  or  indeed  that  any 
plan  of  therapeutics  will  accomplish  a  cure,  or  at  least  prevent  the 
reproductirjii.  In  a  few  exceptitaml  cases,  when  the  operation  has 
betm  made  early  and  tht>rough]y,  the  result  has  been  a  complete  and 
final  success ;  nor  are  these  exceptional  results  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrines  above  stated, 

Scirrhus,  when  well  declared,  is  characterized,  usually,  by  excessive 
hardness,  the  hardness  exceeding  that  of  any  other  morbid  gro\vth8,  except 
enchondroina  or  osteatoma.  In  most  cases  the  tumor  is  at  first  cir- 
cumscribed distinctly ;  but  occasionally,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
observation,  the  carcinoma  is  disseminated  more  widely  and  the  margins 
of  the  induration  are  imperfectly  defined. 

Its  growth  is  usually  slow  and  ahnoet  imperceptible,  and    when 
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It  occurs  in  the  breast  or  testes  the  patient  is  sometimes  induced  to 
believe  it  is  diminishing  in  size,  on  account  of  the  gradual  atrophy 
of  the  organs  implicated.  The  surface  is  smooth  or  nodular.  Pain, 
of  a  sharp,  lancinating,  and  paroxysmal  character  is  present  in  most 
cases,  but  it  is  often  absent.  It  is  generally  tender  and  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  In  the  early  stages  the  general  health  is  often  apparently  per- 
fect, the  skin  presenting  its  natural  color,  and  all  the  fimctions  of  the 
l>ody  being  performed  as  usual. 

At  length  the  tumor  is  observed  to  be  less  movable  under  tlie  skin  ; 
the  skin  sometimes  appears  depressed  over  its  most  salient  point,  and  be- 
comes purple,  vascular,  shining ;  it  dries  and  cracks,  or  vesicates  and 
opens,  leaving  an  ulcer.  The  ulcer,  as  it  increases  in  size,  assumes  an 
irregular  form  and  is  deeply  excavated,  dischai'ging  an  offensive  and 
irritating  ichor. 

The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are  by  this  time  somewhat  en- 
laiged,  those  nearest  the  original  tumor  being  first  affected.  It  is  at 
this  i)eriod,  also,  that  the  cancerous  cachexia  or  "carcinosis"  begins  to 
be  manifest.  The  patient  emaciates,  the  appetite  and  strength  fail,  and 
the  skin  assumes  a  grayish-yellow  or  clay  color.  As  these  tumors 
increase  in  size,  the  ulcers  deepen,  pailly  by  gradual  disintegration  and 
partly  by  sloughing,  but  the  process  is  never  attended  with  healtliy 
suppuration.  If  granulations  occur  they  are  fungoid,  vascular  and 
easily  destroyed.  Ilcemorrhages  are  frequent,  and  the  patient  finally 
dies,  worn  out  by  the  pain  and  exhausting  discharges. 

Hard  cancer,  left  to  itself,  generally  reaches  a  fatal  termination 
in  from  two  to  three  years  after  its  complete  announcement;  more 
rapidly  in  those  wlio  are  relatively  young,  who  are  in  full  vigor  and 
who  ai-e  fat  and  ruddy,  or  have  a  leucophlegmatic  temperament,  than  in 
those  who  are  very  old,  somewhat  feeble,  who  are  thin  and  possess  a 
dry  nervous  temperament.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
it  is  more  likely  to  lose  its  distinctive  character  as  scirrhus,  and  to 
approach  the  characters  of  the  fungoid,  medullary  and  colloid  tumoi^s. 
After  death  deposits  of  carcinoma  are  usually  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  body. 

If  the  tumor  is  removed  and  examined  before  ulceration  has  taken 
place,  or  if  a  section  is  made  of  the  indurated  margins  of  the  ulcer, 
the  cut  surface  is  hard,  crisp  and  shining,  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and 
present*^  to  the  naked  eye  an  indistinctly-defined  fibrous  structure, 
resembling  very  much  the  cut  surface  of  a  raw  potato,  or  of  an 
unripe  apple.  AVlien  pressed,  a  thin,  turbid,  serous-looking  fluid  es- 
caj>es,  which  is  called  the  "cancer-juice."  Portions  of  the  interior 
may  bo,  however,  softened,  forming  one  or  more  cavities  or  cysts,  of 
irregular  form  and  size,  and  containing  matter  of  various  degrees  of 
consistence  and  of  color. 

Under  the  microscope  this  tumor  is  found  to  be  composed  of  fibrous 
or  fibro-cellular  tissue,  forming  a  reticulated  stroma  or  basis,  within  the 
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meshes  of  which  is  deposited  the  cancer-juice,  composed  of  a  mnl* 
titude  of  cells  aiid  free  nuclei.  Tlie  cells  vary  in  size  and  form; 
their  size  ranging  fi-om  -^  to  yi^  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  most  of 
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Arrangement  of  Cella  and  PibPM  In  a  cam  of  SdrrhtiR  of 
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Same  after  addition  of  Aoetic  AdUL 


them  being  large  and  well  defined,  especially  in  those  specimens  which 
are  matured.  Their  form  may  be  oval,  round,  caudate,  or  si)iudle- 
shaped.     They  enclose  one  or  more  nuclei,  which  latter  are  usually 
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iBolatoiI  Canccr-celL»  irom  Mune. 


After  addition  of  Aoetic  Add. 


nearly  globular,  or  irregularly  oval ;  and  these  in  turn  contain  nucleoli. 
Free  iniclei  are  found  scattered  in  eveiy  direction  through  the  can- 
cerous mass.  By  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  cell  wall  is  rendered 
more  transparent,  and  in  the  case  of  young  cells  it  is  entirely  dissolved ; 
while  the  nucleus  either  remains  unaffected,  or  it  contracts  and  its  out/- 
line  becomes  more  defined. 

In  very  old  people,  and  sometimes  in  those  who  are  younger,  we 
ocicasionally  meet  with  exam]>le8  of  scirrhus  of  the  mamniie,  which 
manifest  a  striking  aud  remarkable  tendency  to  shrink,  and  which  in  a 
few  cases  entirely  disappear,  leaving  a  contracted  compact  cicatrix. 
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These  have  sometimes  been  called  ^^  oon/neciive-tiasiie  cancers?^  This 
form  of  scirrhus  has  been  particularly  described  by  Billroth  and  others, 
and  it  has  been  denied  by  some  that  it  ought  to  be  classed  under  the 
earcinoinata.  Wemher  tenns  it  cirrhosis  ma/mrr^B.  Billroth — ^for  good 
reasons,  as  it  seems  to  me — prefers  to  consider  it  as  a  variety  of  carci- 
noma, but  admits  that  its  progress  is  usually  very  slow,  and  that  its 
removal  permits  a  more  favorable  prognosis  than  in  tJie  case  of  most  of 
the  other  fonns  of  carcinoma. 

Treatment. — Excision  continues  to  occupy  the  position  which  it 
has  so  long  held  as  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  remedy  for  this 
intractable  malady.  We  may  at  least  say,  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  no  other  remedy  is  equally  deserving  a  trial ;  and,  although  we 
cannot  by  this  procedure  do  more  than  encourage  a  hope  that  it  will 
never  return,  or  that  the  fatal  event  may  be  delayed,  yet,  since  there 
is  no  resource  which  experience  has  yet  proven  of  equal  value,  it 
bhould  be  accepted  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  system  will  warrant. 

As  to  the  mode  and  time  of  operation,  something  must  be  left  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  In  the 
sections  devoted  to  regional  surgery,  these  points  will  be  considered  as 
fully  as  the  special  examples  will  demand.  In  this  place  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  early  operations  give  the  most  favorable  results,  and 
that  the  incisions  should  be  made  well  beyond  the  palpably  diseased 
structures,  so  as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
malady ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  order  that  we  may  remove  not 
only  those  portions  manifestly  infected,  but  also  those  adjacent  tissues, 
into  which  it  may  be  suspected  that  cancer-cells  have  become  infiltrated. 

Caustics,  as  a  means  of  destroying  cancerous  growths,  are  infinitely 
more  painful  and  more  slow  than  the  knife,  and  they  are  less  radical ; 
indeed,  by  repeated  well-observed  facts,  I  have  proven  that  cancer 
returns  more  speedily  after  removal  by  caustics  than  after  removal  by 
the  knife.  They  are  to  be  employed,  therefore,  only  when  for  anatom- 
ical reasons  the  knife  caimot  be. 

In  regard  to  the  various  remedies  which  at  one  time  and  another 
have  been  regarded  as  specifics,  and  which  have  not  unfrequently  re- 
ceived the  testimonials  of  even  intelligent  physicians,  not  one  has  ever 
borne  the  test  of  experience.  In  our  own  day,  the  waters  of  a  certain 
spring  in  Vermont,  cundurango,  carbolic  acid,  taken  internally  and 
applied  externally,  and  acetic  acid  injected  into  the  substance  of  the 
morbid  growth,  have  been  declared  by  a  few  surgeons  to  possess  tlie 
jKJwer  of  destroying  cancer-cells,  and  of  eliminating  the  virus  from 
the  system.  Without  ever  having  entertained  any  faith  in  tliese  asseF 
tions,  yet  not  doubting  that  they  were  sometimes  made  in  sincerity,  I 
have  thoroughly  tried  them  all,  and  can  assure  my  readers  that  they  pos- 
sess no  value  whatever. 

Electrolysis,  bo  much  vaunted  by  certain  specialists,  in  its  power  to 
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decompose  tissues,  and  to  convert  tliera  into  their  original  elements,  liAi 
Borue  title  to  consideration  as  a  local  ineasare*  It  may  be  regarded 
in  some  Bcnse  a  substitute  for  the  knife ;  but  it  is  far  from  bein^ 
ceitain  a  means  of  destnictiou  or  of  removal  of  the  morbid  growth ; 
indeed  its  ability  to  t^heiniciilly  decoitiixiee  and  to  cause  absorption  ol 
the  growth  is  exceptional;  probably  not  more  than  one  in  tliirty,  f»€r- 
hapB  not  even  a  much  smaller  prt»portion,  have  ever  been  snccessfully 
and  temporarily  discussed  by  this  method,  while  it  is  equally  painful 
as  the  knife*  more  tedious,  and  more  liable  to  such  accidents  as  eryHipe- 
las  and  pytemia.  But  of  the  claim  lately  instituted  that  electrolysis^ 
conjoined  with  general  Faradization,  is  capable  of  eliminating  the  caji- 
cer  virus  from  tlie  system,  it  is  pm]>ur  to  say  that  the  claim  is  not 
supported  by  any  carefully-made  and  well-attested  observations;  anJ 
when  gentlemen  occupying  the  position  of  educated  phj^sicians  and 
surgeons,  presume,  upoti  the  state  of  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  to 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  justly  place  either  their  integrity  or  intelli- 
gence under  suspicion.  That  electrolysis  will  occasionally  cause  the 
disappearance  of  a  scirrhous  deposit,  and  still  more  often  greatly  abate 
or  remove  entirely  the  accompanying  neuralgic  pains,  from  which  th 
patients  often  suffer  severely,  I  have  verified  by  experiment,  but  this  if 
all  that  can  yet  be  said  of  it,  in  its  relations  to  scirrhus  or  any  other 
form  of  cancer. 

Medullary  Cancer.  Syn,,  Garcinonia  MeduHonun,  R  c.  En* 
oephaloid.  EBcephaloxna, —  Under  this  term  writers  have  generally 
included  all  tliose  cancerous  tumors  which  present  the  color  and  consis- 
tence of  brain.  Most  of  these  growtlis  possess,  also,  more  or  less  of  a- 
fibrous  structure,  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  denominated  medulktry 
sarcomata, 

Encephaloids  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  in  some  cases  they  throw 
out  a  prolific  fungus,  wliich  is  subject  to  constantly-recurring  and  severe 
IneiiH^rrhages.  When  it  pi*esents  itself  in  this  latter  form  it  has,  by 
I  ley,  been  desigiiated  fid^fiimjus  ht&mutodes^  or  bleeding  fungus,  and  it 
is  popularly  known  as  Tf^ne  cancer.  Encephaloids  occur  at  all  periods  of 
life,  in  the  young  as  %vel]  as  in  the  aged  ;  and  they  are  less  elective  than 
scirrhus  in  their  primary  location,  attacking  with  less  discrimination 
nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  general,  also,  their  type  of  malig- 
hjuicy  is  more  intense,  the  constitational  cachex)"  is  more  early  devel- 
o|>ecl,  and  their  fatal  termination  is  more  speedy.  Scirrhus  frequently 
|»HRse8  gradually  into  encephaloicl,  and  the  bistological  distinctions, 
never  very  broad,  are  sometimes  so  cuinpletely  lost  that  it  is  imjiossiblo 
to  classify  them:  but  the  connective  tissue  is  in  geneml  much  leea 
nlnindant  in  the  latter,  they  are  more  vascular,  the  cells  are  not  so 
cliisely  packed  together,  but  they  are  liK»sely  de}x>Bited  in  a  more 
abundant  and  fluid  basis  substance,  they  are  larger^  with  moi^  defined 
and  more  numerous  nuclei— in  short,  they  seem  to  indicate  a  higher 
and  more  complete  cell  development,  if  this  expression  can  properly  be 
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ajiplied  to  what  is  only  a  retrograde  development,  or  in  the  direction 
towards  failure,  disintegration  and  deatli  of  cell-growth.  They  repre- 
sent, in  fact,  feeble,  perishable,  but  ectatic  abortions. 


Fls.967. 


./^-. 


Fig.SSS. 
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Highest  development  of  CAnocr-colls.    Enoeph-         Simple  and  Compound  CcUb  from  Encephaloma  of  Dno- 
alunia.  duniim.     Several  distended  with  fluM  by  Endosmoee. 

S60  dlameten. 

Medullary  cancer  has  generally  an  irregular,  nodulated  form,  some 
portions  of  wliich  are  usually  soft  and  elastic,  feeling  very  much  as  if 
they  contained  pus,  while  other  portions  are  more  firm ;  it  grows  in 
most  cases  with  rapidity,  and  the  surface  assumes  a  mottled,  purplish  or 


Fig.  909. 


^Fig.  am 


CK-lfttlnifcnn  Cancer.    250  diameter* 


flame,  treated  with  aoetio  add. 


vascular  and  sinning  appearance.     Its  boundaries  are  not  always  well 
defined,  its  base  being  generally  much  broader  than  its  summit    When 
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it  opeiifl  spontaneously  or  is  opened  frut^ly  by  the  knife,  U  m 

aguin,  but  cltlier  niccmtts  ur  Hin>\vs  out  au  intrpreseible  t 

Treatment.— Early  and  (rotaplete  o.xtiriJation  by  tlie  kiiife  is  oar  onh 
"^I'csoun'e.     ^^lien  eneepbalunia  attuckntho  extremities,  atn[>tit  '  ^he 

iwmcr  alteniative,     Oreasiunally,  but  not  uften,  tlio  knife   J  Mtfh 

plinliej  a  permanent  euro. 

Gelatiniform  Cancer,    Syn,,  Carcinoma  Alveolare,  H,C.|  Mu* 
couSf  MjrxoniatouSp  Gelatinous  or  Colloid  Cancer. — Tins  f*>rni  of 

cancer  occurs  most   frequently   m  die 

ovaries,  the  testes,  in  Bcrous  membrane^ 

^  ^|k.  W   mI  esijecmlly  the  peritnna*um,  in   the  «tom- 

^^S3f«^  ^M-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  large  intestines*     Ir,  in  general 

'^m      ^  ^^  ^P  grows  T-apidly  and  to  a  great  size.     It  is 

often  atit^oeiated  with  other  fomiB  of  can- 
cer, 8ueh  as  the  hard  or  fibiT>u8  or  tb<* 
medullary,  and  in  sueh  eases  ita  nialig- 
nancy  is  intensified ;  but  when  pni-e,  m 
fi'e<piently  hapjx»ns  in  colloid  of  the 
ovary,  it  is  the  least  malignant  of  all  the 
forms  of  cancer,  the  patients  perishing 
finally  rather  from  the  enormous  \'<ilanie 
and  pregriure  of  the  mass  than  from  the 
extension  of  the  disease  to  other  parts, 
or  from  any  special  infection  of  the  gen- 
eral svstern. 

In  colloid  ('ancer  the  fibrotis  stroma 
forms  loeuli,  which  arc  filled  %vith  a  jtrray 
or  amber-colored  fluid,  having  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  whicli  is 
sometimes  nearly  transparent  and  in  other  cases  more  opaque.     The 
gelatinous    uii<-tter   occupying   the  aretdar 
spaces  inay  be  completely  structui*eless  or 
it  may  contain   well-developed   nucleated 
cancer-cells. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  other 
nuiligiiant  gnjwnhs. 

Melanotic  Canoer.  Syn.,  Melanosis, 
n  a  Black  Cancer.— ^^lellever  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrnm  enters  to  any  considerable 
extent  into  the  structure  of  a  car^'inoma,  it 
iH  termeft  mclanntic.  cancer;  and  this  has 
been  observed  to  happen  most  frequently 
Mitli  the  medullary  varieties.  Pigment  is 
nif>Bt  often  seen  in  those  cancerous  deposits 
which  occur  upon  or  beneath  the  skin,  or  in 

connection  with  the  iris;  in  the  liven  lungs,  kidneys,  pamtid  glands 
and  lympliatics.      In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  whole  surface  of 


tC^ 


FlbroaR  ■b^i'tiui  dopHvtjd  of  the  celU  by 
tmmtttre  niid  wamhiug,    25U  (liuniL'tfrii. 
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the  body  studded  with  melanotic  tubercles,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  invaded  also  the  internal  structures  of  the  body,  and  thus 
eventually  proved  fatal.  In  two  examples,  the  melanotic  growths  being 
removed,  they  have  not  returned,  the  patients  surviving  the  operation 
many  years.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  in  either  of  these  lattef 
cases  the  disease  was  cancerous. 

Osteoid  Cancer.  Syn.,  Carcinoma  Osteoide8yR.o.;  Osteo-oeph' 
aloma. — The  bones  most  liable  to  cancerous  affections  are  the  superior 
maxilla;  the  femur  and  tibia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee-joint; 
and  the  humerus ;  but  all  the  bones  of  the  body  are  liable  to  become 
affected  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  growth  of  these  tumors  is  usually  rapid,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
accompanied  with  severe  pain.  The  enlargement  has  generally  an 
irregularly  globular  form.  The  skin  presents,  after  it  has  attained  a 
c(»iisiderable  size,  a  tense,  shining  surface,  and  is  of  a  reddish  or  purplish 
color,  in  consequence  of  the  venous  congestion.  '  Portions  of  the  tumor 
liave  usually  an  elastic  feel,  leading  often  to  the  suspicion  that  it  con- 
tains pus,  while  other  portions  are  firm  and  unyielding. 

A  section  of  the  tumor  may  show  that  the  bony  structure  growing 
from  the  interior  of  the  medullary  canal  in  the  form  of  osseous  rays, 
diverging  from  the  centre,  composes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  entire 
mass ;  or  the  outer  laminae  of  the  original  bone  may  alone  remain  as  a 
thin,  expanded  and  perforated  shell,  while  the  interior  is  filled  with  the 
cancerous  mass  alone. 

Fig.  978. 


Osteoid  Oanoer  of  tha  Tibia. 


In  otlier  examples  the  encephaloid  growth  has  evidently  conmienced 
from  without,  probably  from  the  periosteum,  and  the  central  portions 
may  not  have  been  invaded,  or  but  to  a  limited  extent ;  while  spicula 
of  bone  are  seen  radiating  from  the  periosteum  toward  the  periphery 
of  the  tumor. 
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In  osteoid  cancer,  the  mnsdeB  are  o£ten  found  of  a  daik  oolor  antf 
loftened  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  tmnoar ;  indi 
eating  the  wide  dissemination  and  infiltration  of  the  canoeroos  materiiL 
It  must  be  understood  also,  that,  owing  to  the  f  aeilily  with  which  inter- 
communication is  carried  on  between  different  portions  of  the  interior 
of  the  shaft  of  long  bones,  through  the  medium  of  the  medullaiy  ves- 
sels, an  early  infection  of  the  entire  bone  is  inevitable. 

Treatment. — ^Early  and  complete  ablation  of  the  diseased  Btmctures 
offers  the  same  encouragement  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  cancer;  since 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  &tal  event  is  thereby  considerably  poBt> 
poned,  while  in  others,  excision  or  amputation  having  been  practised, 
the  disease  has  never  returned.  When  the  extremities  are  the  seats  of 
the  malady,  amputation  is  the  proper  resort ;  and,  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so,  the  amputation  should  include  the  whole  of  the  affected 
bone.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  disease  invades  the  tibia,  amputa- 
tion should  be  made  at  the  knee-joint,  or  through  the  lower  portion  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  extreme  danger  to  life  from  an  ampnta 
tion  at  the  hip-joint,  may  warrant  an  occasional  departure  from  this  role 
when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  each  a 
case  it  may  be  proper  to  amputate  just  below  the  trochanter. 

The  great  extent,  also,  to  which  the  cancer  material  is  apt  to  become 
disseminated  in  the  course  of  the  muscles,  especially  when  the  disease 
originates  external  to  the  bone,  will  render  it  proper  always  to  consider 
whether  we  cannot  safely  make  the  amputation  at  a  point  above  the 
origin  of  the  muscles  involved. 


PART  SECOND 
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CHAPTER  I 

INJUHIES   AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE   HEAD,  WITII 

OPERATIONS. 

Section  1. — Subgeby  of  the  Soalp. 
Ziedoofl  of  tlM  Soalp. 

The  integument  covering  the  upper  portionB  of  the  head,  or  the 
calvarinm,  is  firm,  relatively  inelastic,  and  is  united  to  the  subjacent 
tendinous  expansions  by  a  compact  areolar  tissue.  Its  numerous  ves- 
sels lie  chiefly  in  this  areolar  tissue,  and  external  to  the  occipito-frontalis 
tendon.  Between  the  occipito-frontalis  tendon  and  the  pericranium  the 
areolar  tissue  is  loose  and  abundant  The  cranial  vault  is  com|X)6ed,  in 
the  adult,  of  two  phites;  the  external  thin  and  elastic,  the  internal 
thicker  and  more  brittle ;  the  intermediate,  medullary,  or  diploic  struc- 
ture being  extremely  vascular,  both  tlie  veins  and  the  arteries  commu- 
nicating iVeely  with  the  outer  and  inner  periosteal  coverings. 

Those  anatomical  facts  will  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena 
usually  accompanying  scalp  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  skulL  A  slight 
blow  received  upon  the  calvarium  may  rupture  any  of  the  small  blood 
vessels  lying  in  the  compact  areolar  tissue  external  to  the  occipito-fron- 
talis tendon,  and  cause  an  immediate  swelling.  These  swellings  or 
cephalsBinatoinata  which  are  so  common  in  childhood,  are  usually 
round  or  oval  in  form,  with  pretty  abrupt  margins,  tense  and  painful, 
but  not  at  first  discolored.  They  seldom  suppui*ate,  but  after  two  or 
three  days,  when  a  portion  of  the  blood  has  escaped  into  the  adjacent 
cellular  tissue,  and  serum  has  mingled  with  the  original  effusion,  the 
tumor  often  feels  soft  and  fluctuating  at  the  centre,  while  the  margins 
remain  hai-d  ;  indeed  this  condition  almost  invariably  precedes  the  dis- 
persion, and  the  tumefaction  may  now  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  depot  of 
pus,  or  for  a  fracture  witli  depression. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  immediate  application  of  cold  and 
pressure  to  arrest  any  farther  haemorrhage ;  and  subsequently,  in  the 
employment  of  those  means  which  may  be  necessary  to  control  or  pre- 
vent inflammation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  so-called  *^  discu- 
tients  "  have  any  power  to  hasten  the  assimilation  and  absorption  of  the 
blood  which  has  been  thus  effused.  If  pus  forms  under  the  skin  of 
the  forehead,  it  sliould  be  evacuated  by  incision,  to  avoid  a  serious  sisar ; 
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bnt  if  left  to  itself  it  cornea  to  the  surface  readily  in  the  courao  of  a 
few  days. 

Mach  more  rarely,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  iii^on  the  head,  a  swell- 
ing occurs  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  ocei]>it<j-frontah*f 
tendon,  bnt  which  is  not  constantly  the  result  of  cxtmvasation  of 
blood,  being  caused,  usually,  by  a  diffuse  inflammation,  which  in  mrist 
cases  terminates  in  suppm-ation.  This  swelling  occui-s  later  than  that 
caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  when  suppuration  takes  plaec^  tlie 
matter  reaches  the  surface  with  difficulty. 

There  is,  also,  a  variety  of  swelling  caused  by  a  blow  iiix>n  the  bead, 
which  ia  due  to  an  injury  of  tbe  periosteum,  or  of  the  outer  plate  of  fbe 
skull,  sometimes  to  a  lesiou  of  tlie  medullary  tissue  of  tlie  skull,  indn* 
ding  the  diploic  sinuses,  characterized  by  the  lateness  of  its  occurrence 
—seldom  being  observed  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  day— and  by 
the  frequent  concuiTcnce  or  early  supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms* 
The  tumefaction  at  the  point  of  injury  is  more  circumscribed  tliau  in 
tlie  pi'eceding  variety,  and  the  integuments  immediately  overlying  and 
adjacent  ai*e  infiltrated  with  scrum,  and  convey  to  the  finger  the 
usual  sensations  caused  by  cedeina.  Suppuration  in  these  ease-s  is  gen- 
erally inevitable,  and  necrosis  i^f  the  outer  plate  can  only  be  avoided 
by  early  evat^uation  of  the  pus.  Indeed,  the  fi-ee  eominnnication 
established  between  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium  thixjiigh  tlie 
cranial  vessels,  exposes  the  jiatient  always  to  the  danger  of  meningeal 
or  cerebral  effusions.  As  in  the  case  of  injuries  of  tbe  medullary  risque 
of  the  long  bones,  so  here,  alsf*,  pyemia  and  metastatic  abscesses  may 
ensue  upon  the  injury  done  to  the  diploic  sinuses. 

Cephalieniatomata  arc  met  with  occasionally  in  newly  horn  child i^en, 
which  are  due  to  an  extra  vasal  itui  of  bliHKl  nndenieath  the  pfericra- 
nium.  Vogel  says  that  this  variety  of  bloody  tumors  {eephalwtnatomutu 
suhpencraiiiuvi^  or  throinhits  neonatorum)  is  so  raixr  that  it  is  not  met 
with  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  thousand  births.  At  tirst,  and  fnr 
a  few  days,  it  ia  genemlly  concealed  by  the  oederaatous  sweUing  or 
caput  s uecedaneum  ;  but  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  sixth  day  it  may  be 
distinctly  felt  as  a  circumscribed,  elastic,  or  fluctuating  swelling  u|>on 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parietal  bones,  but  most  often  upon  tlie  right 
At  a  later  pericKl,  a  bony  dejH>sit  oecurring  u|)on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  elevated  peri<mteum,  the  tumor  presents  a  hard  margin  at  its  base, 
and  imparts  a  crackling  or  parchment-like  sensation  when  pressed  upon 
over  its  ccnti*e.  No  surgical  interference  is  required  in  these  cases, 
iTia^smuch  as  when  left  to  itself  the  hhyoA  is  gradually  absorbed,  and 
ill  the  eorn*so  of  a  few  moiitlis  tlie  swelling  entirely  disappears* 

Wounds  of  tlie  scalp  bleed  freely,  and  the  vessels,  retreating  into  tlie 
dense  subtegumentary  areolar  tissue,  cannot  be  easily  secured  by  liga- 
tures ;  f(  trtunately,  howe  er,  they  either  cease  to  bleed  spcnitaneously 
or  they  may  be  closed  efiectivel}'  with  moderate  pressure,  applied  by 
means  of  a  compi'ess  and  bandage.     Vessels  which  have  retracted,  and^ 
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cannot  be  readfly  seized  with  the  fbrcepB,  can  be  at  once  brought  into 
view  by  an  incision  made  at  right  angles  with  the  wonnd;  when,  by 
reversing  the  flap,  they  will  be  seen  or  felt  npon  its  under  sorjEaco,  and 
can  be  readily  secured. 

When  a  large  portion  of  the  integument  has  been  torn  up,  the  flaps 
cannot  usually  be  made  to  close  completely  without  putting  the  int^u- 
ment  into  a  state  of  tension.  In  such  cases  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  secure  perfect  apposition ;  but  the  flaps,  being  thoroughly  cleansed, 
should  be  laid  caref  idly  in  place,  and  covered  by  a  broad  piece  of  sheet 
lint  spread  with  simple  cerate,  the  whole  being  supported  by  a  few 
light  turns  of  a  roller. 

Whether  the  wound  is  large  or  small,  sutures  are,  in  general,  inad- 
missil^le ;  nor  do  I  ever  advise  closing  up  the  wound  completely  with 
adhesive  plasters.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  constantly  brought  into  the 
wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  with  the  scalps  neatly  shaved,  the  wounda 
closed  hermetically  by  adhesive  plasters,  and  bound  with  rollers,  which, 
on  examination,  are  found  to  be  doing  badly ;  the  straps  being  already 
lifted  by  imprisoned  pus  or  ichor,  and  the  margins  of  the  wound  pre- 
senting an  erysipelatous  appearance. 

Tumon  of  thm  BoaSp, 

Cystio  Tumors,  of  that  variety  caused  by  obstruction  of  sebaceona 
and  hair  follicles,  are  quite  common  upon  the  scalp.  Frequently  two 
or  more  are  found  to  exist  at  the  same  time.  These  tumors  seldom  ex- 
ceed half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  although  they 
occasionally  attain  a  much  larger  size :  they  are  round,  smooth,  slightly 
elastic,  and  in  most  cases  the  hair  overlying  the  tumor  is  thin  and  scat- 
tered, or  it  has  entirely  fallen  out,  leaving  the  scalp  bald. 

Treatment. — Except  that  they  cause  a  deformity,  or  occasion  some 
annoyance  in  the  dressing  of  the  hair  or  the  wearing  of  a  hat,  they 
mi^ht  be  permitted  to  remain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  benign  and 
simple  in  their  character.  Excision  is  the  only  remedy ;  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  proneness  of  the  scalp  to  erysipelatous  inflammation,  they 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  when  inflamed,  or  when  the  general 
health  is  impaired ;  care  should  always  be  taken,  also,  not  to  wound  the 
subjacent  tendinous  expansion. 

Erectile  Tumors,  occurring  upon  the  scalp,  are  generally  congenitaL 
Tliey  may  be  either  capillary,  venous,  or  arterial.  When  situated  directly 
over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  occupying  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  hydrocephalic  protrusions  or  for  en- 
cysted tumors.  One  of  the  most  diagnostic  marks  is  the  presence  of 
longer  and  stouter  hair  upon  the  surface  of  the  erectile  tumor  than  else- 
where upon  the  scalp.  In  the  case  of  encysted  tumors  the  hair  is 
usually  tliin  or  absent,  and  in  hydrocephalus  it  is  normal  Care  must 
be  taken,  in  attempting  a  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors  situated  over 
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fonlanelles,  not  to  confound  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  with  a  pahatioi 
in  the  tumor  iteelf. 

Treatment. — ^Erectile  tumors,  occurring  upon  any  portion  of  the 
scalp,  demand  the  greatest  circumspection  in  the  application  of  suigical 
measures,  both  on  account  of  the  danger  of  propagating  inflammatioo 
to  the  meninges,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  and  of  awakening 
inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character  in  the  integument  If  the 
tumors  are  small,  excision  should  be  preferred ;  but  large  erectile 
tumors  of  the  scalp  must  be  attacked  by  the  ligature,  the  cautery,  oi 
electrolysis,  and  in  most  cases  we  give  preference  to  the  latter. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  surgeon  meets  with  any  other  forms  of 
tumor  upon  the  scalp  than  those  which  have  been  named.  Occasional- 
ly, however,  we  meet  with  fibrous,  papillomatous  or  adipose  tumors,  and 
still  more  rarely  with  one  of  the  following. 

Fungus  of  the  Dura  Mater  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  r^^rded  as  one 
variety  of  tumors,  since  it  is  a  distinctly  organized  growth  or  fungus 
arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  aud  causing  a  gradual 
absorption  of  the  bony  covering.  When  the  osseous  shell  has  become 
sufficiently  thinned,  it  presents  itself  as  a  defined,  abrupt  eminence, 
pulsating,  elastic,  aud  capable  of  being  pressed  back  within  the  cranial 
vault.  At  this  period,  also,  it  conveys  to  the  finger  a  crackling  or 
parchment-like  sensation. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  but  the  only  remedy  is  the  enlai^mont 
of  the  cranial  aperture  and  a  careful  dissection  of  the  tumor  from  the 
dura  mater. 

Fungus  of  the  Skull  is  a  similar  growth  from  the  medullary  tissue 
or  diploo  of  the  skull.  Sometimes  the  structure  is  fibro-cellular,  or 
fibro- vascular;  at  other  times  it  is  encephaloid,  or  myeloid.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  variety  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  pulsate,  and  cannot  be  made  to  retire  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
The  treatment  is  excision. 

If  pulsation  exists,  but  the  tumor  cannot  be  made  to  recede  within 
the  cavity  of  the  brain,  there  will  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth 
constitutes  an  example  of  that  form  of  tumor  usually  known  as  aiisu' 
rism  of  the  bone,  and  no  operation  save  ligation  of  the  carotids  could  be 
deemed  justifiable. 

Sbction  2. — Concussion  and  Contusion  of  the  Brain. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  caused  by  blows  received  directly 
upon  the  head,  or  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  the  impulse  being  conveyed 
to  the  brain  through  the  spinal  column.  There  are  several  degrees  of 
concussion,  characterized  by  special  symptoms  and,  to  some  extent,  by 
corresponding  conditions  or  lesions  of  the  brain.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  degree  of  lesion  cannot  be  determined  accurately,  and  not  al 
ways  approxiroatively,  by  the  symptoms. 
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In  tlie  first  and  Bimplest  form  of  the  accident,  there  may  be  Bimplj 
momentary  confnsion  of  intellect  To  this  class  belong  many  of  those 
railroad  accidents  caused  by  collisions,  in  which  no  part  of  the  body  has 
been  severely  bruised,  the  patient  at  first  believing  that  he  has  received 
no  serious  injury,  when  in  fact  the  whole  body,  including  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  has  suffered  a  severe  shock,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  motion.  In  examples  of  this  class,  it  happens  not  mifrequent- 
ly,  tliat  after  a  time,  perhaps  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  or 
weeks,  the  mind  becomes  irritable,  the  memory  fails,  hearing  and  vision 
are  impaired,  and  the  whole  system  is  greatly  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  deficient,  exaggerated,  or  irregular  innervation.  It  is  probable  that 
in  such  cases  the  brain  and  otlier  portions  of  tlie  nervous  system  have 
suffered  only  commotion,  or  an  intense  vibration,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  period  by  reaction,  congestion,  and,  possibly,  a  low  form 
of  inflammation. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  patient,  receiving  a  blow  upon  his  head, 
staggers  and  falls,  and  for  a  few  moments,  only,  is  unconscious. 
Ilewett,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  injuries  of  the  head,  in  Holmes' 
Surgery,  has  mentioned  two  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  sudden 
death  of  the  patients  from  other  causes  has  enabled  him  to  furnish  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  at  least  minute  miliary  extravasations 
occur  in  many  examples  of  this  class  ;  in  short,  that  there  is  often  pre- 
sent something  more  than  simply  cerebral  disturbance,  or  congestion. 

Third,  when  the  blow  is  heavier,  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  more, 
prolonged,  but  reaction  and  recovery  finally  ensue.    In  such  examples 
there  may  be  not  only  congestion,  with  disseminated  blood-specks,  but 
also  extravasation  in  masses. 

Fourth,  cases  terminating  fatally,  after  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  of 
complete  unconsciousness.  In  these  examples  the  lesions  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  are  more  uniformly  found,  and  not  unfrequently 
there  is  added  contusion,  especially  of  the  superficial  cerebral  structures. 

It  will,  perhaps,  always  remain  impossible  to  determine  by  the  sensi- 
ble phenomena  the  precise  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  brain,  for  the 
reason  that  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  depends  less  upon  the  amount  of 
lesion  than  upon  the  part  of  the  cerebral  mass  which  is  affected  ;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  lines  of  distinction  between  concussion 
and  compression  are  not  so  broad  and  well  defined  as  surgical  writers 
have  been  accustomed  to  teach. 

Symptoms  of  Concussion. — ^In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
symptoms  of  concussion  are  those  of  partial  and  irregularly-distributed 
paralysis.  They  are  as  follows : — mental  confusion,  or  unconsciousness ; 
complete  loss  of  muscular  power,  except  that  the  limbs  may  move  when 
persistent  efforts  are  made  to  disturb  or  arouse  the  patient ;  the  action 
of  the  heart  feeble  and  often  irregular ;  respiration  feeble ;  retention 
or  incontinence  of  urine ;  both  pupils  may  be  dilated,  but  in  some  they 
are  contracted ;  or  one  pupil  may  be  dilated  and  the  other  contracted. 
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Vomiting  is  among  tbe  earliest  symptoms  of  returning  conBcionv'^csft 
and  may  always  1>e  regarded  as  a  favorable  indit^ation. 

Treatment  of  Concussion* — ^The  danger  in  concusfilon  is  not  m 
much  that  the  patient  will  euccurnb  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  in 
jury,  f(»r  this  termination  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  that  the  rea<-'rioii  will 
ree^ult  hi  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  menin^s.  The  treatment 
therefore,  must  consist  in  inviting  the  circulation  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  to  the  extremities,  by  warm  applications  and  by  mildly  Btiran* 
lating  embrocations.  Beyond  this^  very  little  can  be  properly  done, 
except  ]>atiently  to  await  returning  consciou^^ness,  and,  finally,  toenjuin 
npon  the  ]>atient,  after  the  signs  of  concussion  have  di8apfH?arcd,  tliat 
he  must  make  little  or  no  mental  or  physical  exertion  during  the  suc- 
ceeding week  or  two.  Inattention  to  this  latter  precept  has,  in  man} 
ca&es  under  my  own  t»bservation,  been  followed  by  the  most  seriooi 
results.  When  intra-crauial  iuilammation  ensues  upon  these  injtiriea 
its  approach  is  usually  insidious;  but  in  most  c-ases  the  febrile  react loi 
become  manifest  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  sometimes  as  early  as 
second  or  third.     h\  children  it  is  often  announced  by  con\ndsion8. 


Section  3. — Compression  of  tue  Bbatn, 


1 


The  brain  may  suffer  compression  in  consequence  of  a  partial  frac- 
ture and  bending  of  the  iMines  of  the  skull,  as  in  the  case  of  children 
or  infants;  from  a  coni|»]ete  fracture  with  de]:>ression  in  adults;  frf>m 
intra-cranial  efFiisions  of  bl(x>d  ;  frf>ni  effusions  of  serum,  and  fix>ui  the 
presence  of  puB  or  lyujpli,  or  other  products  of  iuflamnmtion.  Cum- 
pression  may  be  cnused,  als^,  by  the  growth  of  tumors  and  by  various 
other  causes,  wbicb  it  h  nut  nur  purpose  at  present  to  consider* 

Symptoms  of  Compression  of  the  Brain,^ — All  of  the  character- 
istic, but  not  all  of  the  occasional  and  incidental  symptoms  acrcorn- 
panyinp  compressions,  indicate  profound  paralysis.  They  may  l>c 
enumerated  as  follows:  total  loss  of  consciousness;  dilatation  of  the 
pupils ;  the  action  of  the  heart  slow^  but  the  pulse  full  and  soft, 
indicating  loss  nf  power  in  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  *>f  both  the 
heart  and  arteries ;  respiration  slow  and  lalxjred  ;  stertor,  occasioned  l>y 
paralysis  of  the  uiusclcs  of  the  velum  pal ati ;  frothing  at  the  mouthy 
and  puffing  at  the  li])s,  catised  by  paralysis  of  the  buccal  and  labial 
muscles,  the  air  mingling  with  the  mucus  as  it  is  driven  through  the 
collapsed  oral  aperture;  immobilfty  of  all  the  volimtary  muscles; 
insensibility  of  the  skin ;  retention  of  urine  and  of  fteces,  sometimes 
replaced  by  incontinence;  distention  of  the  stomach  and  iiitesthiea 
with  gas,  implying  arrest  of  digestion  and  consequent  fermentation  of 
the  contents,  accompanied  with  paralysis  of  tbe  iuvoluntary  musculai 
fibres  of  these  viscera  •  congestion,  and  purple  hue  of  the  skin,  dne  to 
imi>erfect  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart 

When  these  distinctive  signs  <»f  corapression  alone  are  present,  no 
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doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  character  of  the  accident ;  but  there 
may  be  present,  also,  violent  tetanic  or  clonic  spasms  of  certain  mus- 
clesy  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities;  one 
or  even  both  of  the  pupils  may  be  contracted;  delirium  may,  at  an  early 
stage,  alternate  with,  or  be  substituted  for  coma,  and  many  of  tlie 
other  symptoms  may  be  so  modified,  or  so  lessened  in  degree,  as  to 
render  it  uncertain  whether  the  accident  sliould  be  classified  as  con- 
cussion or  compression.  In  fact,  pathology  does  not  to-day  furnish  us 
with  any  exact  limitation  between  these  two  forms  or  degrees  of  lesion ; 
and  it  is  only  to  those  examples  which  do  not  approach  the  border  lines 
tliat  we  can  assign  a  definition. 

The  pathology  and  treatment  of  compression  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  its  special  causes,  which  constitute  the  basis  upon  which 
its  several  varieties  are  established. 


Section  4. — ^Fbagtures  of  the  Skull. 

Contusion  of  the  skull,  grooving,  indentation,  depression  of  the  inner 
plate  alone,  and  punctured  fractures,  have  already  been  considered  in 
connection  with  scalp  and  gunshot  wounds. 

The  following  interesting  examples  oipwMstwred  wounds  of  the  skull, 
caused  by  arrow-heads,  will,  however,  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  their 
history   having  been  received 
too  late  to  be  recorded  in  the 
chapter  on  arrow-wounds. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  sol- 
dier killed  by  a  Comanche  In- 
dian in  Texas,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1870.  The  arrow- 
head entered  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  left  temporal 
bone,  and  penetrated  the  left 
hemisphere  to  a  depth  of  one 
inch  or  more,  causing  an  hiter- 
cranial  haemorrhage,  which  was 
sppcdily  fatal.  There  is  no 
fissure  or  splintering  of  either 
the  outer  or  inner  tables. 

The  second,  a  soldier  also, 
was  wounded,  September  1, 
1870,  in  an  attack  made  by  Indians  near  Pecos  River,  Texas.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  arrow-wound  in  the  head,  he  received  three  flesh-wounds 
from  balls.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Post  Hospital  on  the  seventh  day, 
having  travelled  a  long  distance  on  foot  and  by  stage.  He  spoke  very 
lightly  of  the  scratch  on  his  head ;  and  the  head  S  the  arrow  being 
buried  beneath  the   integument,  and  no   cerebral  symptoms  being 
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Arrow-head  impacted  in  Right  Temporal  Bone,  without 
Fiwonia.    No.  6907,  Section  1,  A.  M.  M. 


recognized,  the  presence  of  the  missile  was  not  suspected.     The  gun- 
shot wounds  healed  kindly,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  febrile  symptoms 

were  ushered  in,  and  ou  the 
^•*^-  nineteenth   day  he  died.     The 

autopsy  showed  that  the  arrow- 
head had  entered  the  squamous 
and  })etrous  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  where  it  remained 
impacted.  Pus  was  found  in 
the  ventricles  and  upon  tlie 
meninges. 

Dr.  Otis  remarks,  in  a  note 
appended  to  these  cases,  that  in 
all  of  the  specimens  contained 
in  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
where  both  plates  of  the  calva- 
ria  are  penetrated  by  arrows, 
there  is  little  or  no  fissuring,  either  externally  or  internally,  the  arrow- 
heads being  literally  impacted,  and  the  inner  table  penetrated  as  cleanly 
as  the  outer;  an  observation  which  is  in  ^'marked  contrast  to  the 
results  of  bi^'onet  or  sword  thnists,  or  of  tlic  im})act  of  gunshot  pro- 
jectiles," and  which  does  not  fully  correspond  with  the  observations  of 
Bill,  wlio  found  the  outer  table,  in  most  cases,  slightly  fissured,  and 
the  inner  table  somewhat  splintered  and  depressed. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  may  be  caused  by  "direct"  blows ;  in  which 
case  the  lesion  occurs  at  the  ix)int  where  the  blow  is  received.  To  this 
class  belong  not  only  those  cases  in  which  the  weapon  impinges  directly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skull,  and  the  fracture  is  at  the  same  point,  but 
also  those  in  which  the  patient  falls  upon  the  feet,  and  the  concussion, 
being  conveyed  through  the  vertebral  column,  causes  a  fracture  at  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

Occasionally,  also,  fractures  are  caused  by  indirect  violence,  or  by 
counterstroke — contrecoup — the  lesion  occurring  at  some  point  remote 
from,  perhaps  opposite,  that  upon  which  the  blow  was  received. 
Fmctures  of  the  skull  admit  also  of  the  following  diWsions: — 
First,  partial  fracture  with  bending  of  the  bones,  which  can  only 
occur  in  children ;  second,  fissures ;  third,  fracture  of  both  plates  with 
-depression ;  fourth,  fracture  of  the  external  plate  alone,  with  depres- 
sion ;  fifth,  fracture  of  the  internal  plate  alone,  with  depression.  Tliey 
are  also  said  to  be  linear,  stellated,  camerated,  ()unctated,  etc.  In  rare 
instances,  the  bones  separate  at  their  sutures,  constituting  examples  of 
cranial  diastasis. 


^ 


Fnctimi  of  the  SkoU  in  Ohildrmi. 
a  majority  of  these  accidents  the  fracture  is  complete ;  but  occasion- 
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ally  tlio  bone  is  bent  in  or  indented,  rather  than  broken;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fracture  is  complete  at  certain  points  and  incomplete  at  others 
Whichever  variety  of  accident  has  occurred,  if  it  has  happened  in  early 
life,  the  case  possesses  certain  peculiar  features  in  regard  to  the  symp- 
toms, treatment,  and  results,  which  demand  for  it  separate  consideration. 

Until  the  second  or  third  year  of  life,  and  in  some  children  imtil 
a  much  later  period,  the  fontanelles  are  open,  so  that  at  birth,  and  for 
some  time  subsequently,  the  brain  can  easily  accommodate  itself  to 
any  changes  in  tlie  form  of  the  bones,  and  sufiFera  little  or  no  compres- 
sion from  a  fracture  with  depressioiu  In  early  life,  also,  the  cranial 
bones  are  thin,  and  contain  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  eartliy  mat- 
ter, in  consequence  of  which  they  yield  easily  to  pressure ;  and  they 
possess  a  considerable  elasticity,  which  enables  them,  in  many  cases,  to 
resume  their  places  or  original  forms  spontaneously,  sometimes  quite 
suddenly,  but  in  general  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  mouths. 
Moreover,  even  when  the  fontanelles  are  not  open,  and  the  depressed 
bone  does  not  resume  its  place  spontaneously,  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
depressed,  very  often  no  signs  of  compression  are  present,  because  the 
other  cranial  bones  have  yielded,  probably  in  the  line  of  their  sutures, 
sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  encroachment  upon  the  intra- cranial 
spac*^  at  the  point  of  depression ;  so  tliat  we  see  cliildren  grow  up  to 
adult  life  with  the  depression  remaining,  but  who  have  never  experi- 
ence<l  from  this  cause  any  permanent  injury  or  inconvenience. 

To  be  more  precise — It  happens  from  these  anatomical  peculiarities 
that  children  often  suffer  extensive  fractures  of  the  skull,  accompanied 
with  depression,  without  presenting  any  signs  of  compression ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  always  proper  to  defer  surgical  interference,  trusting 
eitlier  tliat  the  bones  will  resume  their  places,  or  that  no  harm  will  come 
of  their  being  permitted  to  remain  depressed.  Many  years  since,  I  called 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  published  several  cases  in  illustration,'  one 
or  two  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  mention.  A  male  infant,  fourteen 
months  old,  was  thrown  from  a  sleigh  while  the  hoi-ses  were  running, 
striking  his  head  against  the  comer  of  a  curb-stone.  I  saw  him  four 
hours  after  the  accident,  at  the  request  of  the  physician  in  attendance, 
who  had  written  me  a  note  saying  that  ^^  the  whole  side  of  his  head  was 
driven  in."  The  statement  did  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated,  inasmuch 
as  nearly  the  entire  parietal  bone  upon  one  side  was  broken  into  several 
fragments,  or  partly  broken  and  partly  bent,  and  very  much  depressed ; 
but  the  child  was  nursing  at  its  mother's  breast  and  seemed  bright,  and 
gave  no  indications  of  having  suffered  any  serious  injury.  Cooling  lo 
tions  were  directed  to  be  applied,  and  three  weeks  later  he  was  brought 
to  me  quite  well,  with  the  bones  nearly  restored  to  their  original 
positions. 

The  infant  son  of  an  Indian  chief,  aged  five  months,  was  thrown  from 

1  Fraotuie  of  the  SknU  in  Chlldien.    Buffalo  MetL  Jaum.,  Nov.,  1846,  pu  847. 
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a  caiTiage,  strildiig  upon  his  head  and  causing  a  fracture  with  depres- 
sion of  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  child  cried  violently,  but  ww 
never  insensible.  When  brought  to  me,  two  weeks  after  the  accident^ 
he  was  well,  but  the  chief  thought  the  bone  ought  to  be  lifted.  A  cast 
taken  at  that  time,  still  in  mj  possession,  shows  a  depression  of  two  in 
ches  in  extent  by  half  an  indi  or  more  in  depth.  The  parents  were 
only  requested  to  advise  me  if  alarming  symptoms  supervened ;  and 
now,  after  twenty-four  years,  he  is  a  strong,  healtliy,  and  intelligent 
man,  but  the  depression  can  still  be  plainly  felt 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  cases  of  even  much  greater  severity 
accompanied  not  only  with  extensive  depression,  but  with  the  usual 
signs  of  compression,  also,  will  now  and  then  recover,  as  the  following 
example  will  illustrate.  A  child,  three  years  old,  while  playing  in  a 
barn,  was  struck  upon  the  left  side  of  his  head  by  a  piece  of  timber, 
called  a  scantling,  which  had  fallen  from  the  loft,  crushing  in  the  bones 
and  nearly  extinguishing  life  for  a  time.  My  old  friend.  Dr.  Gitmore, 
of  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  who  was  in  attendance,  desired  me  to  consult  with  him. 
We  found  tlie  whole  length  of  the  parietal  bone  broken,  in  two  parallel 
lines,  intersected  in  the  centre  by  a  cross-fracture,  at  which  central  point 
the  depression  was  very  great.  The  child  was  completely  comatose. 
The  parents,  being  advised  that  an  operation  was  in  our  opinion  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  lift  the  fi*aginents,  refused  to  give  their  consent,  and 
the  case  was  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Gilmore.  On  the  third  day  con- 
sciousness had  partially  returned ;  on  the  twelfth  day  he  spoke,  and 
from  that  time  continued  to  improve  until  the  bones  had  resmned  their 
original  position  and  until  his  recovery  was  complete.  Li  the  late  war 
of  the  rebellion  he  was  killed,  while  acting  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Federal  army. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  fact  that  this  child  re- 
covered, that  it  would  not  be  proper  in  such  cases  to  operate.  The  rule 
might  be  stated  to  be,  that,  when  no  signs  of  compression  are  present, 
surgical  interfei*ence  would  be  improper;  and  that,  when  they  were 
present,  it  would  be  advisable  in  most  cases  to  delay  interference  some 
houi-s  or  even  days,  or  until  the  prognosis  was  better  declared. 

We  must  regard  it  as  fortunate  that  the  elevator  and  trephine  are 
not  demanded  so  often  in  children  as  in  adults,  since  with  the  former, 
elevation  and  trephining  are  much  more  difficidt  and  delicate  operations 
tlian  with  the  latter.  In  using  the  trephine,  in  the  case  of  infants,  the 
pin  can  scarcely  be  employed  with  safety,  lest  it  should  penetrate  the 
thin  shell  of  bone ;  and  the  absence  of  the  diploic  structure  deprivee 
the  surgeon  of  an  important  indication  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
crown  has  penetrated.  I  have  once  seen  a  surgeon  bury  the  crown  of 
bis  instrument  in  the  brain  of  a  child  five  or  six  years  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sudden  and  unexpected  penetration  of  the  skulL  '  The 
danger  of  penetrating  the  membranes  is  increased,  also,  by  the  firmer 
jidhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull  in  early  than  in  middle  Ufa 
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In  adiilts  this  membrane  is  freqnently  Beparated  by  the  force  of  the 
concussion,  the  space  being  occnpied  by  blood,  bat  iu  children  this 
rarely  happens. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  serions  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ele^'^ting 
the  cranial  bones  of  children  by  the  levator,  whether  the  trephine  is 
employed  or  not,  especially  in  the  case  of  infants,  namely,  tiiat  the 
flexibility  of  the  bones  is  so  great  that  they  bend  at  the  point  where 
the  levator  is  applied,  and  cannot  be  lifted  in  mass ;  consequently  the 
surgeon  is  compelled  to  enlaige  very  greatly  the  tegumentary  incisions, 
in  order  to  apply  the  instrument  under  the  depressed  fragments  at 
various  points. 

Children  perish  frequently  after  even  slight  injuries  of  the  head ; 
death  being  caused  by  cerebral  irritation  or  inflanmiation,  accompanied 
with  effusions ;  and  the  accession  of  these  grave  lesions  is  generally 
announced  by  slight  stupor,  strabismus,  twitchings  or  convulsions.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether,  considering  the  frequency  of  such  acci- 
dents with  children,  they  cause  death  any  more  often  than  do  similar 
accidents  occurring  in  adults.  What  I  have  sought  especially  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  as  peculiar  to  childhood  and  infancy,  is,  that  the  de- 
pression of  the  skull,  alone  considered,  is  not  so  grave  a  complication 
as  in  the  adult,  and  that  elevation  of  the  depressed  fragments  is  at  the 
same  time  more  difficult  and  less  uigentiy  demanded. 

FrBotores  of  the  Vault  of  the  SkoU  in  Adattik 

Fissures. — The  existence  of  a  mere  fissure,  witiiout  depression,  can- 
not be  determined  positively  unless  the  surface  of  the  skull  is  exposed. 
And  even  then  the  surgeon  must  exercise  some  caution  not  to  mistake 
a  suture,  a  vascular  groove,  or  the  abruptly  elevated  maigin  of  the 
lacerated  periosteum,  for  a  linear  fracture.  The  latter  I  have  found 
the  most  frequent  source  of  error  with  young  operators.  In  fractures 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  are  often  imaccompanied  with  depression, 
there  are  certain  signs,  hereafter  to  be  enumerated,  which  will,  in  most 
cases,  furnish  presumptive  evidence  of  their  existence. 

A  fissure  demands  no  surgical  interference,  unless  intra-cranial  sup- 
puration ensues;  an  event  which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pott,  if 
too  rare  to  be  anticipated  by  so  grave  an  operation  as  trephining. 

Fractures  of  both  Tables,  ixrith  Depression. — First,  let  us  con 
sider  the  fractures  belonging  to  this  class  which  are  unaccompanied 
with  signs  of  compression,  and  in  which  there  is  no  external  wound 
communicating  witJi  the  point  of  fracture. 

In  a  majority  of  these  examples  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  de- 
termine positively  the  existence  of  a  fracture ;  and  under  sudi  circum- 
stances no  surgeon  has  probably  ever  felt  authorized  to  incise  the  scalp 
in  order  to  establish  a  diaj^osis. 

In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  and  the 
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fturgeon  may  then  be  naturally  enough  in  doubt  as  tu  Iiis  proper  line  ol 
conduct  The  question  is,  I  Buppoee,  eettled  definitively  in  the  nandi 
of  moet  surgeons  who  have  had  a  siiflieiently  large  experience,  that  it  ii 
seldom  or  never  advisable  in  such  cases  to  operate.  And  this  oonclosion 
has  been  reached  on  my  part  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  faet  that 
the  omiBsion  to  elevate  the  bones  exposes  the  patient  to  certain  risk&  is 
the  future* 

A  Btate  of  facts  may  be  easily  supposed  in  which  the  rale 
given  ought  not  to  be  applied  ;  as^  for  exiunple,  in  adults  when,  althoogh 
there  is  no  external  wound,  nor  coma,  nor  other  Bign  of  cerebral  dis* 
turbance,  there  is  plainly  enough  a  very  considerable  depression  of  the 
skull,  indicated  by  its  deep  and  abrupt  margins :  and  it  is  In  such 
that  my  friend,  Dr,  Gross,  w^oald  operate.  I  fully  agree  with  hii 
but  these  couditionB  are  seldom,  indeed,  according  to  my  experience, 
almost  never  precisely  fulfilled. 

Second,  when  there  is  a  fracture  with  depression,  unaccompanied 
with  an  extenial  wound,  but  signs  of  compression  are  present,  the  skull 
must  be  exposed  and  the  fi-agments  elevated  or  removed.  Indeed  the 
rule  may  be  extended  farther.  If  marked  signs  of  compression  exist 
an  explorative  incision  is  proper,  even  when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  fmcture ;  insensibility  and  coma  being  in  both  of  these 
classes  the  ruling  indication  for  surgical  interference. 

Third,  a  fi'acture  with  depression,  accompanied  with  an  external 
wound,  but  without  insensibility  coma,  or  delirium.  Here  is  to-day  the 
only  debatable  ground. 

Certain  exceptional  cases  are  every  now  and  then  presented  in  which 
a  considerable  depression  of  the  cranial  vault  exists,  unaccompanied 
with  syinptoins  of  compi'ession.  The  possibility  of  this  coincidence 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  simple  fractures  of  the 
skull,  but  it  is  certainly  more  common  in  connection  with  compound 
and  comminuted  fractures,  in  which  cases  the  very  excess  of  comminu* 
tion  and  the  looseness  of  the  fragments  obviates  compression.  In  the 
first  class  I  have  authorized  non-interference,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
sibility of  subsequent  evils ;  in  the  last,  however,  the  complications  have 
already  attained  their  maximum,  and  there  is  little  or  no  probability 
that  a  careful  removal  of  the  fragments  will  add  to  them.  It  will 
therefore  be  wrong  to  expose  the  patient  to  the  additional  hazards  in- 
separable from  the  continuance  of  the  depreBsion. 

Fourth^  a  compound  fracture,  with  depi'ession  of  both  tables,  and 
with  symptoms  of  compression.  In  this  case  prompt  surgical  interfe* 
rcnee  is  invariably  demanded.  The  hair  should  be  fii'st  cleanly  shaven 
from  the  scalp  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  woimd,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
wound  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  whole  depressed 
bone.  It  will  now  be  found,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that  the  fragments 
can  be  lifted  without  the  aid  of  the  trephine.  With  the  elevator  or  the 
forcepSj  an  entrance  can  usually  be  effected  at  some  point  which  wiU 
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Fig.  S78. 


permit,  at  first,  the  removal  of  a  small  fragment,  and  eventually  of  the 
whole. 

Hey's  saw  is,  in  my  experience,  a  worthless  instrument,  and  ought 
not  any  longer  to  encumber  an  operating  case.  If  the  ordinarj"  eleva- 
tor will  not  suffice,  possibly  a  pair  of  sharp 
bone-cutters  may  remove  a  projecting  spicu- 
lum  of  bone,  or  the  screw  levator  may  ac- 
complish an  entrance.  Failing  by  all  other 
expedients,  the  trephine  must  be  employed  ; 
either  the  ordinary  trephine  with  vertical 
crown,  or  the  conical  trepliine  invented  by 
Gait. 

In  using  the  ordinary  vertical  trephine,  the 
pin  must  be  placed  upon  some  ix)int  of  tlie 
circumference  of  the  fracture  where  the  bone 
is  finn,  avoiding,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
such  portions  as  directly  overlie  venous  sin- 
uses, or  the  great  artery  of  the  dura  mater ; 
and  when  the  crown  has  made  for  itself  a 
sustaining  groove,  the  pin  nuist  be  withdrawn. 
While  penetrating  the  external  plate  the 
trephine  may  be  used  boldly,  but  after  reaching  the  diploe  great  cau- 
tion is  required.  The  instnnnent  must  be  often  removed  and  the 
groove  explored  with  a  flattened  and  rather  blunt  probe,  made  of 
whale-bone  or  of  a  goose-quill.  When  the  dura  mater  is  felt  at  ona 
ix)int,  the  sci'ew  or  common  elevator  will  sometimes  lift  the  disk.  If 
it  cannot  be  lifted,  the  trephine  must  be  again  applied  and  pressed 
more  finnly  upon  the  opposite  side.     In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
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Fig.  277. 


Screw  Elcvmtor. 


dura  mater  is  not  founa  attached  to  the  skull  at  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  fracture,  and  is  so  far  removed  that  it  is  not  in 
much  danger  of  injury.  The  injury,  if  any,  inflicted  by  the  opera- 
tion, is  rather  in  the  rude  and  hurried  attempts  to  extricate  the 
depressed  fragments.  Tlie  inner  table  of  the  skull  is  in  most  cases 
broken  obliquely,  and  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  external 
fracture,  presenting  sharp  scales  and  spicula  which  underlie  the  outer 
table,  and  which  must  be  either  broken  with  bone-cutters,  a  pair  of 
strong  blunt  pointed  scissors,  or  with  curved  or  flattened  bone-forcepfl, 
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or  they  must  be  managed  very  adroitly  to  bring  them  out  without 
lacerating  tlie  dura  mater.  Fragments  which  are  completely  insulated 
by  tlie  line  of  fissure  do  not  necessarily  demand  removal.  If  they 
resume  their  places  perfectly,  and  the  periosteum  still  remiuiiB  attached, 
they  will  generally  unite  to  the  adjacent  fragments.  No  portion  must 
be  left  depi*essed ;  and  all  spicula  and  sharp  }X)ints  must  be  removed. 

The  woiuid  having  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  washed  out,  the  in- 
tegument should  be  brought  together  and  held  in  position,  by  lint  cov- 
ered with  simple  cerate,  and  bandages,  or  by  adliesive  strips. 

The  conical  trephine  invented  by  Gait,  of  South  Carolina,  is,  in  many 
cases,  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  ordinary  trephine,  inasmuch  as  with 
this  instrument  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  tlie 
meninges  of  the  brain.  It  consists  of  a  truncated  cone,  -vnth  spiral 
peripheral  teeth  and  oblique  cn:>wu  teeth ;  when  applied,  the  peripheral 
teeth  act  as  cutting  wedges  as  long  as  counteracting  pressure  exists  on 
the  cro^vn  tcetli ;  upon  removal,  however,  of  that  pressure,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cranial  walls,  its  tendency  is  to  act  on  the  principle  of  a 
screw ;  but,  owing  to  its  conical  form,  and  the  spiral  direction  of  it* 
peripheral  teeth,  its  action  ceases. 

In  the  construction  of  the  instrument  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
precise  relative  shape  of  the  cone  given  in  the  illustration — ^tlie  size  and 
coui-se  of  the  periphei-al  teeth  being  the  same,  whether 
^^*  ^^       the  instrument  be  larger  or  smaller  than  that  here  repre- 
sented. 

Wlicn  Gait  first  devised  this  instnunent  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  the  cone  was  an  original  idea  of  liis  own, 
but,  on  examination  of  the  atlas  of  Blasius,  he  learned 
that  an  instnunent  had  been  in  use,  having  a  conical  sha})e, 
with  longitudinal  peripheral  teeth.  He  found,  however, 
after  experimenting  with  it,  that  that  instrument  pos- 
sessed very  little  advantage  over  the  vertical  trephine, 
inasmuch  as  it  continued  to  cut  after  dividing  the  cranial 
walls,  and  consequently  must  be  liable  to  wound  the 
membranes. 

Small  chasms,  made  by  removal  of  the  bone  in  early  life, 
sometimes  become  closed  by  new  osseous  deposits ;  but  in 
later  life  the  space  is  covered  in  only  by  the  imion  of  tlie 
GairsTrophine.  ^^  tissucs,  which,  liowcvcr,  after  a  time,  acquire  sucJi  a 
degree  of  tension  and  compactness  as  to  furnish  a  very  complete  pro- 
tection to  the  brain. 

Fracture  of  the  External  Plate  'wrlth  Depression  of  the  same, 
or  Indented  Fracture. — Over  the  frontal  sinus  such  accidents  are 
not  uncommon,  but  elsewhere  ujx)n  the  cranial  vault  they  occur  xery 
seld(jm.  In  most  cases  they  are  caused  by  some  sharp  or  angular  body 
which  has  not  penetrated  deeply.  Except  that,  like  contusions  of  the 
skull,  they  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  ostco-myelitis  and  other  later 
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coraplicationSj  they  do  not  demand  special  consideration.     (See  Super- 
ficial Gunshot  Wounds  and  Contusions  of  tlie  Skull.) 

{For  fracture  and  depression  of  the  internal  plate^  without  fracture 
oft/ie  external^  see  Gunshot  Fractures.) 

Fractures  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
these  accidents  prove  fatal.  Tlie  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture 
cannot  always  be  determined;  but  the  usual  signs  of  its  existence 
are: — 

First,  the  escape  of  blood.  If  the  anterior  fossa  is  broken,  blood 
usually  appears  fii*8t  under  the  integument  of  the  lower  lid,  and  under 
the  ocular  conjunctiva.  In  three  cases  reported  by  English  surgeons, 
the  fracture  at  this  point,  accompanied  probably  by  a  rupture  of  the 
0[)lithalmic  artery,  has  given  rise  to  traumatic  aneurisms ;  which,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention,  were  cured  by  ligature  of  the  common  carotid. 
^V^len  the  line  of  fracture  extends  farther  back,  there  may  be  extrava- 
sations of  blood  into  the  nose  and  mouth,  through  the  external  ear  and 
the  Eustachian  tube,  behind  the  mastoid  process,  or  beneath  the  integu- 
ment at  the  base  of  the  occipital  bone.  A  free  and  persistent  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  ear  is  the  only  one  of  all  these  bleedings,  however, 
which  furnishes  very  conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
accident. 

Second,  escape  of  serum :  occurring  most  often  after  fracture  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  that  case  making  its  exit 
by  the  ear.  Examples  are  recorded,  however,  in  which,  after  fracture, 
scrum  has  escaped  from  the  nares,  and  from  the  vault  of  the  cranium. 
Similar  and  profuse  discharges  of  serum,  Mr.  Hewett  states,  have  twice 
occurred  from  the  ear  after  rupture  of  the  tympanum,  when  there  was 
no  fracture.  As  to  the  source  of  this  fluid  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
It  is  probable  that  it  may  proceed  from  one  or  more  of  several  sources: 
from  the  blood  itself;  from  the  internal  or  middle  ear;  from  the 
arachnoid  or  cerebro-spinal  ca\nty;  or  from  the  ventricles  even.  In 
genei-al  its  presence  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  fracture,  and 
especially  when  it  appears  early  and  is  profuse,  or  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  copious  and  persistent  bleeding  from  the  ear.  M.  Robert  thinks 
that  profuse  serous  discharges  from  the  ear,  are  more  apt  to  occur  after 
injuries  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in  children  than  in  adults. 

OompresBion  from  Bxtravaaatod  Blood. 

Blood  may  be  effused  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull,  within  the 
arachnoid  cavity,  underneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  or  within  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  When  compression  is  due  to  extravasated 
blood,  the  fact  may,  in  many  cases,  be  determined  by  the  order  of 
succession  in  the  symptoms.  It  will  be  ascertained,  perhaps,  that  the 
patient  was  at  first  stunned  by  the  blow;  but  consciousness  having 
nuic^kly  returned,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  walk  to  his  home,  when,  foi 
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the  first,  he  began  to  experience  a  drowsy  sensation,  and  soon  fell 
into  complete  coma.  During  the  period  of  collapse  or  of  proetratioD 
occasioned  by  the  injury,  there  was  but  little  haemorrhage ;  but,  ai 
reaction  ensued,  the  bleeding  increased,  and  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression followed 

When  signs  of  compression  are  present,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
blow  was  received  directly  over  or  near  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  we  shall  have,  in  most  cases,  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  great  meningeal  artery  is  ruptured,  and  we  may  with  pro- 
priety employ  the  trephine.  If,  however,  the  blow  was  received  at 
another  point  of  the  surface  of  the  skull,  we  have  usually  no  exact  or 
approximative  means  of  knowing  the  situation  of  the  extravaaated  blood, 
and  the  operation  of  trephining  can  seldom,  in  these  cases,  be  justified. 

If  the  trephine  is  applied,  and  blood  is  not  found  at  the  point  where 
the  disk  is  removed,  will  it  be  proper  to  open  the  dura  mater t 
Certainly,  if  there  is  |)resumptive  evidence  that  the  clot  is  immediately 
subjacent  Incision  of  this  membrane  is  a  grave  procedure  and 
demands  deliberation  ;  but  if  it  is  pi-essed  forcibly  into  the  open- 
ing, does  not  distinctly  pulsate,  and  has  a  purplish  color,  it  ought  to  be 
incised. 

Oompretaion  from  the  presenoa  of  Pus,  or  other  products  of  Inflaxninatioii. 

Cases  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  which  there  is  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  that  compression  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  within 
the  cranial  walls.  After  an  injury  of  the  skull,  of  greater  or  less 
severity,  the  patient  often  recovers  in  a  great  measure  from  its  im- 
mediate effects,  and  is,  perhaps,  able  to  walk  about  during  several 
successive  days,  suffering  little  or  no  inconvenience;  but  at  length  signs 
of  cerebral  disturbance  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  which  gradually 
increase,  until,  at  some  time  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day, 
possiblj^  earlier  or  later,  he  is  seized  with  convulsions,  or  with  dmwsiness 
and  lassitude  ending  in  coma.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  inflammatory 
reaction  has  resulted  in  effusion,  and  most  probably  in  effusion  of  pus 
with  serum  and  lymph.  If  the  patient,  during  all  this  time,  has  expe- 
rienced pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  more  especially  if  there  is  n 
circumscribed  swelling  at  this  point,  the  pus  has  probably  foniied  im- 
mediately underneath  and  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull. 

Generally  these  cases  tcnninate  fatally,  whatever  course  of  procedure 
may  be  adopted,  but  a  few  examples  of  recovery  like  the  following, 
occurring  every  now  and  then  after  trephining,  will  continue  to  justify 
the  operation  in  certain  well-defined  cases. 

A  lad,  twelve  years  old,  fell  from  a  railroad  car,  receiving  a  fracture 
of  the  OS  frontis  and  of  the  os  occipitis.  Dr.  Markoe,  of  the  New  York 
City  Hospital,  elevated  the  occipital  fragment,  but  did  not  think  it  ne- 
oeissary  to  interfere  with  the  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone,  as  it  seemed 
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only  to  involve  the  outer  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus.  The  lad  recovered 
(tonipletely,  except  tliat  a  listulous  discharge  continued  from  the  ante- 
rior wound  until  18tf7,  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  sinus  then  closed 
spontaneously,  and  a  few  months  later  he  had  an  epileptic  convulsion, 
followed  by  coniplete  coma.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Noyes,  was  consulted, 
and  at  once  decided  to  trephine.  On  removal  of  the  bony  disk  no  pus 
was  found,  but  the  dura  mater  pressed  into  the  aperture,  and  Dr.  Noyes 
laid  it  oi>en,  giving  exit  to  an  ounce  or  more  of  pus,  which  operation 
was  followed  by  immediate  relief  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Subse- 
quently a  very  large  cerebral  hernia  was  developed  (Fig.  279),' and 
tlie  patient,  by  change  of  residence,  came  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hub- 
bard, of  Bridgeport,  and  myself.  Under  appropriate  treatment,  the 
heinia  was  eventually  cured  and  the  wound  closed ;  but  epileptic  fits 
continued  to  recur  at  considerable  intervals,  and  about  three  years  later 
he  died  in  consequence  of  an  acute  attack  of  cerebritis. 

In  September,  18G4,  a  young  man  was  struck  by  a  navy  pistol  over 
the  centre  of  the  left  frontal  protuberance,  causing  a  fmcture  with 
slight  depression.     No  marked 

cerebral  disturbance  ensued  un-  ^'  **•• 

til  the  twenty-first  day,  when, 
while  at  work,  convulsions  sud- 
d<Mily  occurred.  On  the  forty- 
second  day,  he  was  found  by 
Di-s.  Jones  and  Chinault,  of 
Richmond,  Ky.,  in  a  state  of 
profound  coma.  Incisions  were 
at  once  made  and  the  trepliine 
applied,  removing  a  disk  of 
bone  and  exposing  the  dura 
mater,  which  pressed  up  into 
the  aperture  and  fiuctuated  per- 
ceptibly. These  circumstances 
induced  the  gentlemen  to  open 
the  dura  mater  fi'cely,  when 
there  escaped  about  four  ounces 
of  dark  coagulated  blood,  and 
very  offensive  pus,  with  some 
])ortion  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  As  in  the  ])receding 
case,  a  hernia  cerebri  ensued,  but  in  a  few  weeks  disappeared,  and  the 
wound  was  closed.  Two  years  later,  when  Dr.  Chinault  sent  the  bony 
disk  and  a  report  of  the  case  to  me,  the  man  remained  in  perfect  health. 

The  two  preceding  cases  illustrate  the  propriety  not  only  of  opera- 
ting in  certain  cases  of  intra-cranial  suppuration,  but  also  of  opening 
the  dura  mater,  whenever  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  pus  may 
be  found  underneath. 


Hernia  Cerebri,  oonnequeni  upon  a  Cerebral  AbMeaa. 
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The  records  of  surgery  furnish  other  similar  examples  ;'  and  iJie  |«f!V 
priety  of  iueising  the  dnra  mater,  whfu  pns  is  de{M«iit^d  directly  b^ 
neath  this  membrane,  being  thus  established,  it  is  unnecessary  to  defeiid 
tlie  opemtion  of  trephining  when  the  pus  lies  between  the  dura  inaler 
aiid  the  skulL     In  this  case,  the  greater  operation  includes  die  le^seer. 

Tliere  is  another  form  of  iutra-eranial  abscess,  also,  in  which  it  doct 
not  seimi  tliat  there  ought  Uj  be  a  serious  doulit  whether  the  sur^^jeon  Uiay 
piY>perly  interfere.  I  refer  to  an  abseess  within  the  stibstanee  of  tli« 
brain  itself.  In  case  both  the  skull  and  dura  mater  are  laid  tfpeu,  and 
the  soiu'ce  of  the  compreti^ion  is  not  exynij^ed,  but  reasonable  evidenc*.^  ii 
furnished  that  a  depot  of  pus  lies  not  far  fi-onj  the  surface,  within  th* 
substance  of  tlie  brain,  in  the  absence  of  any  observatioua  to  prove  the 
practice  uns^Mind,  can  any  reasons  be  given  w*hy  the  surgeon  ^I  ' '  >t 
proceed  to  open  the  abscess  I     Opportunitie»  may  be  rare  iu  wi  i  h 

a  rule  could  be  justly  applied;  and  chiefly  because  the  eases  maybe 
very  rare  in  w^hieh  the  diagnosis  could  be  with  sufficient  accuracy  made 
out;  but  surgeons  have  been  able  to  i*ecognize  such  opportunities;,  and 
by  their  successful  interference  have  justified  the  practice.  In  this 
manner  Dupuytren  m\ed  the  life  of  a  young  man  whom  ho  had  tre- 
phined for  an  old  injury  of  the  skull,  and  in  whuui  signs  of  compression 
had  supervened.  Finding  no  pus  under  the  point  of  fracture,  eithei 
outside  of  the  dura  mater  or  in  the  arachnoid  ca%dty,  he  penetrated 
the  brain  with  his  knife  and  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
Speedy  relief  fi41(twed,  and  the  patient  made  a  complete  recovery* 
KfSlaton  affirms  that  he  has  repeatedly  imitated  the  example  set  by 
Dupuytren  with  Hucuress.  Detmold,  of  this  city,  wln>  perpetrated  the  snb- 
stauce  of  the  brain  at  three  different  times  in  the  same  patient,  w*afi  not 
equally  successfut,  but  the  degree  of  relief  and  the  delay  of  the  fatal 
event  afforded  by  the  first  operation  vindicated  the  practice  in  that  in- 
stance. WTacther  a  more  successful  exjjerience  is  hereafter  to  justify 
peneti^ating  the  ventricles,  as  was  done  l)y  Detmold  in  his  last  opera- 
tion, I  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  It  would  not  seem 
possible  that  the  integrity  of  the  oi'gan  could  ever  be  restored  when 
suppuration  had  invaded  the  ventricles,  or  any  of  those  portions  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain  which  lie  equally  i-eraote  from  the  surface,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  consciousness  might  not  be  temporarily  restored  and 
death  deferred.     Detmfjhrs  case  is  substantially  as  follows : — 

Five  weeks  after  he  had  trephined  a  man,  symptoms  of  compression 
ensued ;  and,  having  penet rated  the  cicatrix,  including  the  dui*a  mater, 
without  finding  pus,  he  punctured  the  brain,  and  found  an  abscess 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface.  Tlie  signs  of  compression  at  once 
disappeared,  and,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  a  hernia  cerebri,  he 
was  B*K>u  able  to  walk  about.  More  than  five  weeks  after  the  first  oper- 
ation tlie  symptoms  returned,  and  a  second  incision  was  made,  but  with- 
out giving  exit  to  pus.  Finally,  two  weeks  later,  a  knife  was  introduceij 
one  inoli  and  a  half,  and  a  probe  passed  five  inches,  until,  as  the  autoj^y 
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pn  Ted,  it  had  entered  the  left  lateral  ventricle.    The  patient  died  the 
game  evening,  and  pns  was  found  in  abundance  in  both  ventrideB.^ 

Bcmia  0«Mbri,  R.  O. 

There  are  three  forms  or  varieties  of  visceral  protrusion  from  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  which  have  received  the  name  of  hernia. 

The  first  is  essentially  an  example  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater.  The  tumor 
occurs  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  forms  rapidly,  has  a  purple 
color,  and,  in  most  cases,  ends  fatally.    This  variety  is  seldom  seen. 

The  second,  is  a  fungoid  or  excessive  growth  of  the  connective  tissue, 
with  which  structure,  alone,  lesions  of  the  brain  are  repaired.  It  pre- 
sents itself  late,  during  the  progress  of  cicatrization,  seldom  attains  a 
very  great  size,  and  is  the  least  liable  to  end  in  death.  Its  proper  desig- 
nation \&fungu%  cerebri. 

The  third,  and  the  only  actual  hernia  cerebri,  is  a  protrusion  of  the 
brain  substance  in  connection,  usually,  with  the  various  products  of  in- 
flammation ;  consisting  of  nerve  matter,  mingled  in  varying  proportions 
with  granulation  tissue,  pus,  etc.  In  most  cases  these  hemise  occur 
through  openings  accidentally  made  in  the  dura  mater;  occasionally, 
however,  ^ey  escape  through  openings  caused  by  ulceration. 

A  true  hernia  cerebri  is  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  brain  ;  and 
this  pressure  may  be  caused,  perhaps,  by  mere  congestion  of  the  intra- 
cranial vessels ;  but  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  probably  due  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  products  of  inflammation ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  granulation  tissue,  or  to  exaggerated  pro- 
liferation of  reparative  cell  formations,  to  the  presence  of  serum  in  the 
cavities,  to  effusions  of  unorganized  lymph,  or  to  the  formation  of 


In  an  analysis  of  sixty-five  cases  of  cerebral  hemi»  collected  by  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Weir  of  this  city,  he  observes  that  post-morten  examinations 
were  made  in  twenty-seven,  and  in  eleven  of  these  an  abscess  was  found 
in  the  hemisphere  corresponding  to  the  injured  side,  and  generally  situ- 
ated immediately  beneath  the  hernia.  In  six  of  the  remaining  cases 
the  ventricles  were  distended.'  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  in  his  report  of 
thirty-three  cases  states  tliat,  in  all  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  examination,  an  abscess  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  or  upon  its  surface  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hernia.' 

The  prognosis  in  true  hernia  cerebri  is  exceedingly  tmfavorable. 
Of  thirty-one  cases  reported  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Weir, 
only  five  recovered.    An  analysis  of  107  cases  of  injuries  of  the  skull, 


*  Detmold,  Atmt,  Jour,  Med.  8ei,,  1849.    Bufah  JM.  Jew.,  Feb.,  1850. 
'  Weir.    Hernia  Cerebri    Prise  EsBaj.    N.  Y.  Jour.  JM.^  Nov.,  1869. 
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recorded  by  me,  furnishes  7  examjiles  of  liemia  cerebri ;  of  wludi 
latter  3  recovered,  3  died,  and  the  result  of  1  is  unknown. 

Treatment  of  Hernia  Cerebri. — In  the  cases  reported  bj  Wdr, 
various  plans  of  practice  were  pursued,  and  the  results  do  not  seem  to 
declare  for  either  mode  a  decided  preference.  Excision,  tlie  ligature^ 
and  caustics  were  followed  by  no  special  evil  results ;  compression,  also^ 
occasioned  no  injury  beyond  syncope,  giddiness,  and  vomiting  in  a  few 
of  the  cases.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  of  surgeons  that  the 
ligature,  excision,  and  caustics  are  of  little  or  no  value,  or  at  least  that 
these  means  should  be  reserved  for  exceptional  cases ;  and  that  moder- 
ate pressure,  and  mild  astringent  applications,  with  rest,  constitute  the 
appropriate  treatment  in  most  cases.  This  has  been  almost  uniformly 
my  own  practice,  and  the  results  have  seemed  to  warrant  me  in  recom- 
mending a  similar  course  of  procedure  to  other  surgeons. 

I  believe,  however,  that  certain  hemiso  cerebri  may  be  diminished  by 
giving  exit  to  those  collections  of  pus  upon  which  the  protrusion,  in  some 
cases,  mainly  depends.  In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  hernia  sud- 
denly recede  on  the  siwntaueous  evacuation  of  a  cerebral  abscess.  In 
another, — the  case  of  a  man  comatose  and  apparently  about  to  die  from 
compression, — having  myself  pushed  a  probe  into  the  brain  to  the  depth 
of  one  or  two  inches  beneath  a  hernial  protrusion,  no  matter  escaped. 
Death  occurred  on  the  following  day,  and  the  autopsy  disclosed  an 
abscess,  into  wliich  the  instrument  had  fairly  penetrated.  If  a  trocar 
and  canula  had  been  substituted  for  the  probe,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  abscess  would  have  been  evacuated  and  my  patient,  aft 
least  teinjx)rarily,  relieved. 

Section  5. — IIydeocephalus,  b.  o. 

Of  hydrocephalus  there  are  two  varieties  mentioned  by  medical  and 
Burgical  writers,  namely,  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

Acute  Hydrooephalus  is  generally  a  result  of  meningitis,  and  is 
more  properly  considered  in  ti-eatises  upon  the  practice  of  medicine. 
It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  mercurials,  the  acetate  and  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  especially  the  latter  in  mi- 
nute doses,  have  obtained  the  most  reputation  for  the  relief  of  this  form 
of  hydrocephalus.  Surgical  expedients  have  almost  uniformly  proved 
unsuccessful,  or  have  only  hastened  the  fatal  issue.  The  general  prog- 
nosis is,  however,  not  so  unfavorable  as  in  the  following  variety. 

Chronic  Hydrooephalus  is  usually  a  congenital  affection,  and  does 
not  seem,  at  least  in  most  cases,  to  depend  upon  any  degree  of  inflam- 
matory action.  The  fluid  is  found  either  in  the  ventricular  spaces, 
in  which  examples  the  convolutions  become  unfolded  and  expanded; 
or  it  may  consist  only  of  serous  effusions  into  the  subarachnoid  cavity. 
Finally,  serous  effusions  may  exist  in  all  these  cavities  at  the  same  time ; 
laad  probably  such  is  the  fact  in  the  majority  of  cases.    The  brain  itself 
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may  be  iiorn*al  in  quantity,  it  may  be  in  a  condition  of  hypertJX)phy,  or 
of  atrophy.  The  cranial  bones  are  usually  hj^pertrophied,  or  at  least 
greatly  expanded,  but  the  fontanelles  are  generally  unusually  large. 
If  the  child  survives  a  few  yeai's,  the  effusion  in  most  cases  continues  to 
inci-case,  and  the  cranial  bones  to  expand  until  the  head  has  attained  an 
enormous  size. 

Fig.  iiSO. 


Chronic    Hydroooptaftlos. 


Sometimes  the  fluid,  both  in  cases  of  internal  and  external  hydro- 
cephalus, forms  a  tumor,  or  an  elongated  pouch  at  the  fontanelles.  If 
the  fluid  is  deposited  in  the  ventricles  (internal  hydrocephalus),  the 
tumor  probably  contains  cerebral  substance  as  well  as  serum.  This  is 
called  an  eneephalocele.  If  the  arachnoid  cavity  alone  is  occupied 
by  the  effusion,  tlie  tumor  will  contain  serum  only,  and  it  has  been 
named  meningocele.  (See  Tumors  of  the  Scalp.)  Li  1849,  Mr. 
Braithil  brought  to  me  a  child  two  weeks  old,  with  two  of  these  tumors 
ujKjn  its  head  ;  one,  having  a  very  small  pedicle,  situated  at  the  poste- 
rior fontanelle,  and  a  second,  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  at  the  posterior 
infei'ior  angle  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. — There  is  not  much  rea- 
son to  BujJix)se  that  either  internal  or  external  therapeutics  ever  effect 
a  cure  of  this  malady,  certainly  not  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is 
congenital.  Children  have  indeed,  in  a  few  cases,  survived  many  years 
with  enormous  hydropic  heads,  and  in  one  case  reported  by  Marechal, 
death  did  not  take  place  until  the  seventieth  year  of  life.  Moreover, 
the  effusion  has  perhaps  sometimes  disappeared,  and  complete  recovery 
ensued,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  tliis  result  was  ever  accomplished 
by  therapeutical  measures. 

What  better  expedients  can  the  surgeon  offer  ?  Compression  is,  in  my 
opinion,  subject  to  the  same  judgment  as  therapeutics.  Of  tapping, 
with  or  without  compression,  one  must  speak  more  guardedly,  and 
chiefly  because  it  has  set  up  for  itself  more  pretension.  According  to 
Gross,  Dr.  Vose,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  to  suggest  this  operation ; 
but  what  has,  probably,  more  than  anything  elfio  influenced  sai^geons  to 
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make  trial  of  tApping,  was  the  remarkable  statement  tnade  by  Bt 
Conquest,  in  1838,  Uiut  hu  bad  by  this  methcKl  cured  ten  out  of  iiinfr 
teeii  cases.  Dr.  West  has  also  eoUet'ted  sixty-three  eases  of  tai>piiig* 
of  which  eighteen  are  reported  cured. 

I  have  niyself  upemted  upon  two  caries ;  a  report  of  one  of  whidi  w« 
publiehed  in  the  Americjin  Journal  uf  Me<lical  Science  for  Fcbruaiy, 
1837,  witJi  a  full  account  of  the  apj^»earances  discluAed  in  fhe  antopsr. 
Both  of  my  patients  died  within  tlu'ce  or  four  days  after  the  oiK?radq 
were  made ;  death  in  each  instance  being  preceded  by  convulsioiiiw 

Several  of  my  friends,  in  this  city  and  elsowhei-e,  have  made 
Bame  operation,  but  in  no  ca^^^e,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  le&m,  hare 
they  been  succesaful ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  nioet  of  th«t 
examples  the  brain  has  suffered  a  complete  evolution  or  unfolding,  or 
that  it  is  atrophied,  hypeitnjphied,  or  otherwise  distm^bed  and  disorgan- 
ized ;  that  the  bones,  also,  are  so  gi-eatly  expanded  or  hyi>ertrophie<Jt 
that  the  removal  of  the  fluid  must  leave  the  brain  without  stijiport,  tt 
would  certainly  seem  that  notliing  le^  than  a  failure  could  ordinarily 
be  expected.  Wo  have  often  seen  iu  children  moderate  aiiichnoid 
effusions  following  severe  injuries,  which  have  disa])peared  si»ont«ne- 
ously ;  or  which  we  might,  even  if  excessive,  reasonably  ho{>e  to  benefit 
by  tapping,  inasmuch  as  neitlier  the  brain  nor  its  investments  have 
undergcme  any  serious  structural  changes ;  but  observations  made  njxm 
this  class  of  cases  have  no  applicatiuu  to  chronic,  congeiiital  hydro- 
cephalus. 

In  case,  however,  the  surgeon  were  to  operate,  the  puncture  should 
be  ma<le  with  a  very  small  trocar  and  canula,  in  tlie  anterior  fontanelle, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  median  line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  Only  a  few  ounces,  at  rnc^t,  should  be  witlidrawn 
at  first,  although  Conquest  tapped  much  more  boldly ;  and  the  oix^mtion 
must  be  I'epeated  fi'om  time  to  time,  the  head,  nxean while,  being  con- 
stantly supported  and  compressed  by  an  elastic  cap,  by  bandages,  or 
by  adhesive  strips. 


CHAPTER  n. 

STJECERY  OF  THE  EYE,  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

Congenital  Malforn^ations. — ^The  following  constitute  the  principal 
congenital  malformations  to  which  the  eyes  and  their  appendages  ore 
subject: — Total  absence  of  both  eyes;  absence  of  one  only,  tlie  other 
occupying  its  normal  position ;  fusion  of  the  two  eyes  in  one,  in  which 
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case  the  eye  is  more  or  lees  central  (cyclopia) ;  eyes  imall  (mikiophthal- 
nice) ;  absence  of  iris;  absence  of  eyelids;  cleft  apper  lid ;  cleft  choroid 
and  iris  (coloboma  iridis);  dosore  of  the  eyelids  (atresia  palpebrarum; 
anchyloblepharon) ;  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  ball  (symblepharon) ; 
abnormal  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  (blepharo-phimosis). 

DisMMS  of  ihm  BysUdSi 

Cystio  Tumors  of  the  Eyelids 1  have  observed  two  forms  of 

encysted  tumors  upon  the  lids,  which  seem  to  demand  a  special  mention 
in  this  connection. 

Cystic  tunwra  ccmaed  by  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  the  acini  of 
the  Meibomian  glands;  seen  most  frequently  in  youth  or  in  middJe 
age,  and  more  often  upon  the  upper  than  upon  the  lower  lid.  They 
may  present  themselves  upon  the  outer  or  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lids ;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  external,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  they  are  situated  remote  from  the  tarsal  margin.  In  size  diey 
seldom  exceed  one-quarter  or  one-half  an  inch  in  their  longest  diam- 
eter ;  and,  when  external,  they  are  usually  oval  in  shape,  elastic,  with- 
out color,  and  the  skin  moves  freely  over  them.  They  sometimes 
recede  and  disappear  spontaneously. 

The  treatment  is  free  incision,  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  The  mobility  of  the  tissues  is  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
dissect  them  out  without  mutilating  the  tarsal  cartilage  from  which 
they  have  emerged,  and  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  open  them  freely,  and  press  out  the  contents.  After  a  few 
months  no  trace  of  a  cicatrix  is  usually  left 

AVlien  one  of  the  acini  lying  nearest  the  palpebral  surface  is  involved, 
and  the  tmnor  presents  underneath  the  lid,  the  subjacent  conjunctival 
surface  is  vascular,  and  sometimes  becomes  perforated,  the  tumor 
appearing  covered  with  granulations.  Incision  from  the  conjunctival 
surface  will  here,  also,  in  most  cases  insure  a  cure. 

Cystic  tumors  caused  by  obstruction  and  dilatation  of  the  s^aceoua 
and  hair  follicles  of  the  Uds  (not  in  the  Meibomian  glands).  These 
occur  more  frequently  in  advanced  life,  and  equally  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  lids.  They  do  not  attain  so  great  a  size  as  do  the  acini  of 
the  tarsal  glands ;  being  seldom  larger  than  a  pea.  They  are  round ; 
the  overlying  integument  is  not  always  movable,  and  generally,  whe^i 
near  the  surface,  they  have  a  yellowish  white  or  pearly  appearance. 

The  surgical  treatment,  if  any  should  be  required,  may  be  the  same 
as  for  the  preceding  variety,  namely,  excision  or  incision,  as  the  surgeon 
may  find  most  convenient 

Congenital  Encysted  Tumors,  ooourrlng  upon  the  Eztexnal 
Angle  of  the  Eyebro^w. — ^There  is  a  class  of  encysted  tumors,  mostly 
and  perhaps  always  congenital,  which  do  not  form  in  the  interior  of 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  some  cf  which  have  no  apparent  relation  to 
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tliese  fc  Hides ;  but  \rh:oh  prte^ae  maav  pijinw  in  o^mmoii  with  tlie 
i;:::.. rs  now  uiider  cC'ii^iJera::'  -,  an-i  sUirh  as  will  render  it  pn»f»er  to 
iy<ak  .. :  ::;e::i  in  t::: j  cor.i.ei.::-. n.  Tneir  1:::^?:  irtquent  seat  is  upon,  or 
l<:.«.;k:l:  ::.o  alitor  ex:re:i:::_v  of  the  ^ui^rciliar}-  rldire,  where  they  are 
fo •.::..;  'v:r.j:  dirtvtly  v.;-  ::  tLe  I^n»,^^:eu:r.,  eau^in^  a  marked  depreaeiun 
vf  :l.o  lv:.o.  M.frt  fre  r:cr*:>  I  Live  l-cvi.  o-:.?:Lltei  when  thej  were 
h./.:  .r  ::.:\t-/-.:i.r:ort  i;f  a::  ii.cL  :l  Ivr^-ti  Lil  tLvir  I-.n^est  diameter, 
l<:".  ^  '.  f  :»:.  ■.  vil  f.ru:.  e'i?:iv,  a::d  w::i..  ut  laii..  teiidertieae,  k*t  disi:*A- 
V r.;::.  v..  T:it?<:-  vy?:^  an?  "i:.ei  '.^ith  a  i^rfev:  e:::r.el:al  menibraue, and 
frf  ':::.:'/  jover./.  u:-ie:ax:Ltd  i^ir?  will  'w  Ik-jliA  pr»:«jectinj3  fjM'iu  the 
l:;i"r  :  11  :/.-:>  '.v :::/:.  o.vtr  tLvir  iiiterl.r  5.ir::iot<,  the  ncrriiiiiiiiii^  eon- 
to:.:^  :>:><.  ..1 '":  ^  '.vh:it  1?  u?uallv  i.uLi  ii.  ^ I etr-oteii  sebacejii*  f. Hides. 
I:  is  :  r.-l.i'/.v  th.i:  :hv:?c  TJ^u.rs  art  d-e  :•-•  an  ao.:ie:-:aI  involuti-jn  or 
d.  ■-■/. .  :^  in  :  :l.e  ivriia.  .•.v.irrlL^  dnrln^  the  tr».oeSB  of  jn^v.vth  in 
f-.vt.il  1.:-:-.  Si:v.ili^  0-.?:^ — yr.l.a:lj  :i  -iise-ziilir  or.^iii — Lave  Cieen 
f.;::.I  viV..;:.  the  ?k.:ll.  ut.der  the  t..:-j:r,  in  the  Inn^kidixey.  bla«ider, 
t«:>:i.l:s,  e:.. ;  :ut  the  nt  i^t  rivmirki*  le  ex-kmtl^  an?  to.iLid  in  the 
cvu:.-.<,  i:.  v.l.l.h  the  .7^t^  hive  :-ecn  seen  t-:  vvntoin  no:  only  hair,  but 
a.>    r  ■-'...■-  ■- ■- -  -.  - . ! .» •  V  tc*  t n  in  .1  1  rtii * '.  ?  v. "  ^ftai"  ."t. 

In  :1.-:   ..vjc  .:  the  .vtnr.niTil  *..t  ri-.r:  it^  tntn.r,  of  which  al.-ne  we 
17.  >T..  :    ■.-  :    >:^ik.  thv  :-i:  _.-.nt  :'.:.?!?:;?  In  ei.rls:.n  *.-i  the  entire 

?:::.  .  .  "1  .     •  .  :  -.til  c:::irill-  *:^  sn.h  ic- 1.  lea  e  a  znkniiest:  and  f«r- 


:--;rs  i.«:--e  i-j^.r-r-r-i  as  coenrmr-^  n>:-n  tne 
.ite  --hinir^.  it  :s  tr:  -er  to  tnenrl-.n  that  we 
:..  r  ii  inl  n:r::i  r^vjirr^n:  nnl::7^,  -yhivi  have 
Tirs^il  inATjr-ns;  ini  en ."t thai  rnar^  ar^  not 
.I'-itu^  IT", m  me  ..T-r  .r  nrr^^r  -i*^  es-i^jLallv 


Ir.v.t 


Stye.    Syn,  Hozdeoluzu  &  c. — An  i.nte  i-nizimirl-n  •  f  the  dtict, 
cr  .  t     :  f  . :  th;  i^nii  v.:  a  ^z:.«  ttiian  ^.jjii.  zniinj.  nsnaT.-.  in  sup- 

A:M.:,:n  t.-  tn^e  ^'n-r^L  n-e-iltJ-  ar.i  far.-  e-i^nan-.n  :i  me  contents 
if  th-:  i<i^,  C"..  <:::tc'  th-;  t*<rc:  :ial  t«  ^-s  ::  tr^arment.  They  rtiay 
icc::-::  v.e*  ":*:  ilvrttv.  ry  e.\tra^::-^  thi-  .-.h-k  srnirei  nr*:n  the  fcye,  or 
by  the  ayyl.:*::  n  :i  the  tf.  ::^rr:  :t  i-.v.re  :  -s-.-^n  the  tns  is  n:-c  evac- 
'  sLicwr^ar.nvolv.  .c  :-  tv.-si. r. a  sivjl ,  i-irl  tvnm-.-r  nsnally  remains 

rcn  ::*  th^f  >:a:  .:  tms  -ni\Lrir.  m  .*•.:  nt;ain:nj 

1^  pvi^ mb^ n  aascimi**  rhe  :.r:j.  azi  njLy  m  fa:c  :-:c.sci:t:te, 

tT'.'  ^sTi-.l  mv.>.  -s  il7£a»Iy  ie?-.r.':^L 

.   -cft^Ti»a:iCjLr^.^:s.  Sytu  OpIithAlmia 

,  WL  CM  m^^iiii  I  OliiTi*— A    .  .7  c:    .mLirvnAS.c  cf  the 

"the   .".luLT-y  ia^  f:Li.:leaw  an-i  their 

^icr  tisf  iti:..X'ci_An  ^lianis    the  hoKC^ro^ 
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of  Stellwag),  or  both,  and  causing  a  copious  secretion  which,  dui'ing 
sleep,  glues  tlie  lids  together. 

The  proper  tieaunent  of  this  affection  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
nieasurea  iur  the  injpix)vernent  of  the  health,  frequent  ablutions  with 
tepid  water,  and  in  tlie  application  to  the  outer  margins  of  the  lids,  at 
bedtime,  of  an  ointment  composed  of  ung.  hyd.  oxid.  rub.  3  j.,  axung. 
3  iij.,  or  of  dilute  citrine  ointment 

Inversion  of  the  CUia.  Ssrn.,  Trichiasis,  R.  a— Tliis  condition 
may  be  relieved  by  extraction  of  the  hairs.  In  some  few  cases,  also,  re- 
peated extraction  results  in  atrophy  of  the  follicular  glands,  and  the  cilia 
being  no  longer  repn)duced,  a  permanent  cure  is  effected.  If  tliis  ex- 
l>edient  fails,  it  has  been  recommended  to  practise  transplantation  of  the 
cilia,  by  splitting  the  lid  from  its  tarsal  margin,  removing  a  crescentic 
piece  of  integument  above,  and  sliding  up  all  that  intervening  portion 
which  contains  the  cilia  and  their  glands ;  but  beside  that  the  inter- 
cepted narrow  strip  is  liable  to  slough,  the  metliod  is  subject  to  other 
objections  and  is  now  seldom  practised. 

The  method  above  described  has  been  modified,  also,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  by  uniting  vertical  incisions 
with  the  two  extremities  of  the  horizontal  slit,  sliding  the  integument 
uj)  and  then  removing  a  small  elliptical  piece  of  integument.  In  this 
way  the  danger  of  sloughing  is  avoided  ;  but  Stellwag  prefers  complete 
excision  of  the  hair  follicles  to  either  of  the  two  preceding  methods. 
Othei-8  have  advised  destruc- 
tion of  each  separate  follicle  ^'  *^* 
by  heated  iron  points,  by  caus- 
tics, r)r  by  setons. 

The  fac^t  is,  however,  that, 
as  Stellwag  candidly  admits, 
all  of  these  methods  have 
their  serious  disadvantages, 
the  operations  often  resulting 
in  deformities  and  defects 
more  grave  than  those  which 
it  wtis  ])roi)osed  to  remedy. 
If,  therefore,  anything  is  to 
be  done  beyond  the  occasional 
extra(^tion  of  the  cilia,  it  must 
be  to  resort  to  some  one  of 
those  expedients  hereafter  to  be  recommended  for  the  cure  of  en- 
troj)ion. 

True  Distiohiasis  is  in  most  cases  a  congenital  abnormity,  and  does 
not  usually  require  surgical  interference ;  but  when  the  cilia  arrange 
themselves  in  double  rows  in  consequence  of  chronic  blepharitis  cilia- 
ris  or  other  tarsal  diseases,  and  irritate  the  conjunctiva,  the  treatment 
must  be  the  same  as  for  trichiasis. 


Gracfe'a  Operation  for  TrichiaRia. 
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Inversion  of  the  I*ids.  Syn.,  Entropion,  R-  O- — En^*0|jlon 

due  to  a  contraction  of  tiic  orbicular  muscle  alone^;  or  to  a  coiitx«cli<j^ 
of  this  miificley  the  inversion  being  favored  by  atit>phy  of  the  cartilig^ 
and  a  consequent  Kjundiug  off  of  the  inner  tarsal  nmrgin,  or  hj  cda* 
trization  and  contraction  of  the  tarsal  margin  and  conjunctiva. 

AVlien  it  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  niuecle,  aa  may  hip^ 
pen  in  any  of  thcjse  forms  of  ophthalmia  which  ai*©  accompanied  untk 
photoplioliia,  no  surgical  ititerference  is  generally  derauuded.  It  ha^ 
been  suggested,  however,  that  in  certain  very  intractable  cases  it  ma; 
be  pr<^per  to  make  the  operation  of  canthopla^tfy  ;  dividing  the  extemil 
portion  of  the  orbicularis  by  an  incision,  commencing  at  the  extemJ 
canthus  and  extending  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  or  downwanls 
and  outwards,  according  as  it  may  be  the  upper  or  lower  lid  which  is 
affected.  The  same  result  may  be  attained  temix)rarily  by  stripo  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or  by  enclosing  a  fold  of  integument  in  serrated  and 
flattened  forceps  conetructed  upon  the  self-eustidning  principle  of  aa^w 

When  entropion  exists  in  some  measure  independent  of  tlie  action  of 
the  muscle,  as  happens  in  tlte  majority  of  cases,  canthoplasty  may  be 
combined  with  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  palpebral  inte^iment,  or 
excision  alone  may  be  practised  ;  but  in  order  that  excision  may  prove 
successful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  large  ix)rtion  of  the  integ- 
ument of  the  lid  by  double  elliptical  incisions*  In  the  case  of  the 
upper  lid  the  operation  is  as  follows:  Fii-st,  an  incision  is  made  the 
entire  length  of  the  lid,  and  as  close  to  the  tarsal  margin  as  {possible 
without  encn:>aching  upon  the  cilia.  Second,  an  incision,  commencing 
and  terra inating  with  the  first,  ie  caiTied — in  the  centre  of  its  line  of 
elliptical  curve — ^to  within  about  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  supercilia.  Third,  the  intercepted  integument  is  seized  with  deli- 
cate mouse-tooth  force}>8  and  dissected  fi-om  the  orbicular  muscle.  Tho 
accidental  removal  uf  a  few  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, yet  with  care  it  may  be  avoided.  Fourth,  the  margins  of  the 
wound  are  closed  fr<im  al)Ove  downwards,  by  a  number  of  fine  silk 
sutm^es.  In  this  part  of  the  operation  tJie  surgeon  will  be  aided  by 
seizing  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  monse-tooth  forceps,  and  preesiog 
tlie  pdut  of  the  needle  through  the  tissues  into  a  piece  of  cork. 

When  the  operation  is  well  made,  the  patient  will  not  be  able  to 
close  liiB  lids  completely ;  but,  such  is  the  elasticity  of  these  tissues,  that 
in  a  few  weeks  they  will  close  perfectly,  even  during  sleep.  It  will  now 
be  observed  that  when  tlie  lids  are  open,  no  disfiguiement  of  tlie  upper 
lid  will  be  apj>arent,  and  RJinc  degree  of  entropion  will  remain  ;  but  on 
closing  tliem,  the  upper  lid  will  he  found  to  have  lost  its  natural  rugae, 
being  in  a  state  of  moderate  tension,  and  the  tarsal  margin  will  be 
everted.  I  have  made  this  operation  many  times,  and  never  without 
affording  permanent  rehef  to  my  patients. 

Tlie  accompanying  w^ood-cut  illusb-ates  the  same  opcmtiou  mada 
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Fig.  889. 


Operation  for  Relief  of  Bntzopion  of  the  Upper  Lid. 


with  the  aid  of  a  crutch-shaped  forceps ;  the  sutures  being  introduced 
before  the  elliptical  piece  of  integument  is  excised.  This  method  is 
preferi'ed  by  some  surgeons;  but  the  sutures  are  apt  to  be  cut  in 
making  the  incisions ;  and  it  will  oftener  happen  that  an  insufficient 
amount  of  integument  is  re- 
nioN'cd,  than  when  the  method 
just  described  is  adopted. 

Invagination  of  the  integu- 
ment by  ligatures,  recommended 
by  Pagenstecher,  Gaillard,  and 
others,  is  successful  only  so  long 
as  the  inflammatory  adhesions 
remain.  The  pi'inciplo  is  faulty, 
as  it  has  again  and  again  been 
proved  to  l)e,  when  applied,  also, 
to  the  radical  cui-e  of  heniia  and 
of  prolai)siis  uteri. 

Bowman's  plan  of  subcutane- 
ous ligatm-e  of  the  orbicularis 
has  not  sufficient  merit  to  entitle 
it  to  a  description.  Gi*aefe's  method  of  removing  a  triangular  piece  of 
integument,  with  its  base  resting  upon  the  tarsal  margin,  and  Busch's 
modilication  of  the  same,  in  selecting  a  point  external  to  the  outer  can- 
thus  for  the  operation,  are  worthy  of  trial  in 
cases  of  entropion  of  the  lower  lid,  but  not  of 
the  upper.  In  both  of  these  latter  operations 
the  wound  is  closed  by  sliding  the  integument 
from  opposite  sides  and  parallel  to  the  tarsal 
margin,  and  securing  it  in  place  by  sutures. 

Eversion  of  the  Lids.  Syn.,  Ectropion, 
R.  O. — Eversion  of  the  lids  may  be  due  to  pare- 
sis, atrophy,  or  to  unequal  action  of  the  orbi- 
cular muscle,  to  inflammatory  softening  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  to  hyper 
ti\)phy  and  trachoma  of  the  palpebrjil  con- 
junctiva, to  a  shrivelling  of  tlie  denna,  to 
wounds,  loss  of  tegumentary  tissue,  and  to  the  cicatrices  of  burns,  etc. 

When  the  eversion  is  moderate  but  persistent,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
removing  a  triangular  piece  of  integument  beyond  the  outer  canthus, 
the  base  of  the  triangle  resting  upon  the  upper  and  lower  tarsal  mar- 
gins, and  then  closing  the  wound  by  vertical  sutures. 

Greater  degrees  of  eversion  of  the  lower  lid  will  be  relieved  by  a  V" 
6hai>ed  incision  below  the  centre  of  the  tarsus,  the  base  being  directed 
toward  the  tarsal  margin ;  and  by  sliding  the  intercepted  triangle  of 
integument  upwards.  To  be  effective  the  base  should  include  a  large 
portion  of  the  lid,  and  the  apex  should  be  prolonged  well  down  upon 


Fig.  383. 


Graofe'B  OjicraliDii  for  Eniru-jion. 
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the  cheek.  By  cloamg  the  ftpez  of  the  wound  with  horiacmtel  i 
the  portion  of  integnment  which  has  been  did  npw«rds  will  be  ] 
ed  &x)m  descending  again. 

Extreme  e version,  such  as  often  fbllowB  the  dcatiizaticni  of  bnn^CB 
snly  be  remedied  by  transplantation  of  integnment ;  and  the 
which  has,  in  my  hands,  proved  most  successful  is  transplantation  tnm 
the  integument  of  the  temple  and  forehead ;  a  method  whicsh  is  eqiii% 
applicable  to  eversion  of  the  upper  or  lower  lid. 

In  making  this  latter  operation  several  conditions  are  mnnntiil  ti 
success.  First,  the  tarsal  incision  must  extend  beyond  the  limita  of  tk 
eversion,  and  in  most  cases  quite  to  the  inner  canthiis ;  secxmd,  it  mnt 
be  deep— in  tlie  case  of  the  lower  lid,  to  the  bone ;  third,  the  temponl 
flap  must  be  considerably  longer  than  the  tarsal  incision,  round  at  the 
point,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  pretty  thick ;  fourth,  it  most  not  be 
in  a  state  of  tension  when  secured  in  place ;  fifth,  all  of  its  maigini 
must  be  made  fast  by  fine  sutures ;  sixth,  it  must  be  pressed  into  its  bed 
by  moderate  force.  For  the  attainment  of  this  latter  end,  a  piece  of 
sheet  lint,  covered  with  simple  cerate,  must  be  first  laid  upon  the  flap^ 
and  over  diis  a  lai^  wad  of  cotton  batting,  the  whole  being  seciuned  Ij 
a  roller.  The  elasticity  of  cotton  batting  insures  against  undue  pm- 
sure  and  strangulation,  while  tlie  pressure  of  .the  bandage  secures  appe* 
sition  of  the  surfaces.  The  wound  in  the  temple  will  take  care  of 
itself.  In  exceptional  cases  I  have  cut  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  after  two 
or  three  weeks  and  returned  a  portion  of  it  to  the  wound  in  the  temple. 
The  tarsal  margin,  even  when  greatly  elongated  by  the  traction  of  the 
cicatrix,  will  soon  assume  its  normal  position  and  length. 

DieflFenbach's  metliod  of  sliding  from  the  outer  sarface  of  the  cheek 
demands  the  removal  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  and  sometimes  of  sound 
tissue,  and  it  is  not  so  uniformly  successful  in  its  results ;  but  simple 
incision  and  sliding  of  the  integument  probably  never  succeeds ;  not 
even  when  the  lids  are  made  to  adhere  temporarily  by  anchyloblepha- 
ron,  as  some  surgeons  have  recommended. 

Anchyloblepharon — adhesion  of  the  tarsal  margins — when  due  to 
the  formation  of  thin  delicate  bands,  requires  only  their  division  ;  but 
when  the  bands  are  strong  and  fleshy,  after  division  the  conjunctival 
membrane  must  be  stitched  to  the  integument,  or  the  adhesion  will  be 
reproduced.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  commissure 
(canthoplasty)  before  introducing  the  sutures. 

Symblepharon — adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  ball — if  only  moderate 
should  not  be  interfered  with ;  but  when  extensive,  threatening  the  int^ 
rity,  or  greatly  impairing  the  utility  of  the  eye,  tlie  bands  may  be  cut 
and  the  lids  kept  everted  until  cicatrization  has  taken  place.  Eversion 
of  tlie  lower  lid  cannot  be  maintained  witliout  previously  enlarging  tlie 
external  commissure.  Loosening  the  bands  from  the  ball,  and  holding 
the  flap  against  tlie  palpebral  surface  by  a  suture  thrust  through  the  lid« 
may  p')ssibly  accomplish  something. 
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Canthoplasty,  if  practised  for  the  purpose  of  reb'eving  the  spasm  of 
the  orbicular  muscle,  will  be  made  as  directed  when  considering  the 
treatment  of  entropion ;  but  if  the  purpose  is  to  enlarge  the  commis- 
sure, as  may  become  necessary  in  cases  of  anchyloblepharon,  of  blephar 
rophimosis,  or  of  blepharostenosis,  the  incision  must  be  made  horizon- 
tally, and  the  opposing  edges  of  integument  and  mucous  membrane 
require  tu  l)e  united  by  sutures,  to  prevent  reunion. 

Blepharophimosis,  is  the  name  given  by  Ammon  to  congenita 
shortening  of  the  palpebral  fissure ;  while  the  term  blepharostenoBis 
is  applied  to  the  same  condition  when  it  occurs  later  in  life.  In  either 
case  there  is  usually  an  atrophy  and  shortening  of  the  palpebral  car- 
tilages in  tlieir  transverse  diameter.     Canthoplasty  is  the  only  remedy. 

Diseaies  of  the  Ziaohryiiud  Sao  and  Canals. 

Daoryocistitis. — ^Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  when  acute,  is 
recognized  by  a  tense,  red,  shining  tumefaction  situated  at  and  below 
the  inner  canthus.  Unless  arrested,  the  inflammation  ends  speedily  in 
suppuration  and  perforation  of  the  walls,  the  pus,  in  most  cases,  making 
its  way  pretty  directly  to  the  surface  through  the  integument. 

It  should  be  treated  by  cool  lotions,  rest,  and  general  antiphlogistics; 
and  as  soon  as  pus  has  formed,  the  sac  should  be  opened  by  introducing 
a  knife  about  two  lines  internal  to  the  commissure  and  on  a  level  with 
the  border  of  the  lower  lid,  the  point  of  the  knife  being  directed  down- 
wards and  outwards. 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended  that,  in  order  to  prevent  perfora- 
tion and  the  formation  of  a  fistula,  the  lower  canaliculus  should  be  slit 
up  at  an  early  period  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

Daoryocisto-blennorrhoBa,  is  a  chronic  form  of  inflammation  per- 
taining to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  its  appendages,  seen  especially  in 
scorbutic  patients.  It  is  characterized,  eventually,  by  a  circumscribed, 
colorless,  and  painless  tumor  in  the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac ;  a 
result  of  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  consequent  obstruc- 
tion, with  accumulation  of  tears,  mucus,  and  pus.  At  first,  and  for 
some  time,  the  sac  may  be  emptied  by  pressure,  the  contents  being 
evacuated  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia  or  nasal  duct.  When  the 
obstruction  has  continued  many  months  or  years  it  generally  results, 
like  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac,  in  the  formation  of  a  fistulous 
opening.  Lachrymal  calculi  (dracyoliths)  and  polyjn  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  in  the  sac. 

Clironic  thickening  of  the  lachrymal  canals  yields,  in  many  cases,  to 

well-directed  constitutional  remedies,  among  which  improved  nutrition, 

ex])osure  to  air  and  light,  and  tonics  take  the  first  rank.    In  this,  as  in 

all  other  chronic  catarrhal  affections,  local  measures  and  surgical  ex})e- 

dients  should  be  held  second  and  subsidiary  to  general  hygiene.    In 

the  e>'ent,  however,  of  the  failure  of  these  latter  measures,  the  next 
85 
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most  proper  expedient  is  dilatatioD  by  bougies  or  probes.  If  a  fifitalons 
I'HTial  exists,  communicating  with  the  sac,  the  instrument  may  at 
first  be  conveyed  into  the  nasal  duct  through  the  fistulous  orifice ;  but 
as  the  constant  introduction  through  this  channel  will  prevent  the 
closure  of  the  fistula,  after  a  time,  the  probes  should  be  passed  by  the 
canaliculi.  Bowman's  graduated  probes  of  malleable  metal,  of  ivory  oi 
horn,  ai-e  now  much  in  use ;  but  Dr.  Williams,  of  Boston,  believes  thai 
he  has  improved  these  probes  by  diminishing  their  diameter  near  the 
bulbous  extremity,  which  modification  increases  their  adaptability  to 
the  tortuous  canals  through  which  they  have  to  pass. 

The  introduction  of  a  probe  demands  great  delicacy  of  manipulation 
If  the  upper  canaliculus  is  chosen,  the  lid  is  first  drawn  a  little  out- 
wards, when  the  point  of  tlie  instrument  is  introduced  into  tlie  punc- 
tum  in  a  direction  almost  vertical;  it  is  then  carried  horizontally 
inwards  and  finally  downwards  into  the  sac.  In  order  to  pass  from 
the  sac  through  the  nasal  duct,  the  probe  must  be  directed  downwards 
with  a  slight  inclination  backwards  and  outwards.  If  the  prol>e  is 
nearly  or  quite  inflexible,  and  the  point  has  entered  tlie  inferior  nares, 
the  upper  portion  should  rest  lightly  against  the  supra-orbital  notch. 
Its  presence  in  the  nose  may  be  demonstrated  by  exploration  of  the 
nares  with  a  common  probe.  Most  oculists  to-day  prefer  to  slit  up  tlie 
canaliculus  before  introducing  the  probe ;  which  is  done  by  introducing 
Weber's  narrow  pirobe-pointed  knife  into  the  punctum  and  extending 
'the  incision  to  the  sac. 

At  fii-st  the  probe  should  be  permitted  to  remain  only  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  smallest  size  should  be  chosen ;  but  as  the  tolerance  of  the  canal 
increases  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain  longer,  and  the  size  of  the 
-  instrument  should  be  increased.  Some  surgeons  prefer  catgut  bougies, 
which  can  be  permitted  to  remain  longer ;  and  Dr.  Williams  has  lately 
recommended  leaden  bougies  on  account  of  their  greater  fiexibility. 

Dupuytren's  silver  tubes,  intended  to  be  buried  in  the  sac,  and  solid 
silver  styles  introduced  through  fistulous  or  artificial  openings  on  the 
surface  of  the  integument,  are  now  seldom  or  never  employed. 
Frequent  probing,  with  syringing,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of  a 
leaden  style,  or  of  a  catgut  bougie,  which  may  be  pennitted  to  rest  a 
few  days  in  the  direct  oj^ning  made  by  incision  of  the  canaliculus,  con- 
stitute the  chief  surgical  expedients  of  oculists  to-day.  Bougieism  and 
^athetcrism  from  the  nose,  destruction  of  the  sac,  and  removal  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  are  nearly  obsolete  practices. 

DlseaMf  of  the  Ooqjanotiva. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ck>i\junotival  Membrane.  Ssrn.,  Inflam* 
matio  CoiiJunctivsB,  R.O.)  Ophthalmia. — ^The  term  ^' ophthalmia  ^^ 
properly  comprehends  all  infiammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  but  it  is 

lorn  employed  in  this  general  sense,  being  restricted  usually  to 
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inflammations  originating  in,  and  mainly  confined  to  the  conjnnctival 
membrane. 
Catarrhal  Copjimotivltis.  Syn.,  Ophthalmia  cum  Catarrho,  R.  O 

— Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  exist  upon  that  portion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva which  lines  the  lids,  and  is  then  termed  palpebral  copjiinoti- 
vitis  or  blepharitis;  it  may  be  limited  to  the  ocular  portion  of  the 
membrane, — ocular  conjunctivitis;  or  it  may  invade  both  portions 
simultaneously  or  consecutively. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  characterized  by  vascularity  of  the  mem 
brane — and,  in  the  case  of  ocular  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  the  vascu- 
larity is  most  intense  toward  the  outer  and  inner  canthus — by  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  particles  of  sand  were  beneath  the  lids  ;  by  heat,  pain,  intole- 
rance of  light,  lachrymation,  secretion  of  mucus,  and,  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  inflammation,  by  secretion  of  pus. 

The  treatment  is  first,  general — a  single  brisk  cathartic,  low  diet,  and 
rest ;  second,  lo<tal — exclusion  from  light,  air,  and  dust,  the  application 
of  cool  water  lotions  to  the  lids;  and,  after  a  time,  the  use  of  mild 
astringent  coUyria,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  the 
ounce. 

Purulent  Conjunctivitis.  Syn.,  Ophthalmia  Purulenta,  R.O. 
— Like  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  this  form  of  conjunctivitis  may  affect 
eitlicr  portion  of  the  conjunctival  membrane  primarily,  but  it  is  seldom 
if  ever  limited  to  one  portion  exclusively.  Purulent  conjunctivitis  is 
characterized  by  more  intense  and  rapid  inflammation,  and  by  an  aggra- 
vation c»f  all  the  phenomena  usually  appertaining  to  the  catarrhal  form. 
Tlie  submucous  tissue  speedily  becomes  infiltrated  and  swollen,  and 
pus  is  iM)ured  out  in  great  abundance.  Its  active  stage  is  usually  shorty 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  often  happens  that  the  cornea  is  penetrated,  or 
rendered  permanently  opaque,  and  vision  is  impaired  or  lost  entirely. 

Occasionally,  no  doubt,  purulent  conjunctivitis  originates  in  tlie  adult 
sjwmtaneously,  or  from  ordinary  local  irritations,  but  such  examples 
are  rare.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  occasioned  by  inoculation, 
the  matter  being  conveyed  from  some  person  suffering  under  purulent 
ophthalmia,  or  from  the  urethral  or  vaginal  secretions  in  gonon'hoea;  or 
it  has  occurred,  perhaps  from  vaginal  secretions  also,  in  cliildren  newly 
born.  Surgeons  have  therefore  usually  mentioned  only  three  forms  of 
this  malady,  namely ;  contagious  or  purulent  ophthalmia,  gonor- 
rhoeal  ophthalmia  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  fii-st  of  these, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  endemic  in  Egypt,  is  known  as  Egyptian 
ophthalmia.  The  treatment  of  traumatic  or  accidental  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, and  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  will  presently  be  directed  for  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia. 

Gronorrhceal  Ophthalmia.  Syn.,  Ophthalmia  Gonorrhoica,  R.  O. — 
Of  all  the  forms  of  ophthalmia,  that  which  is  caused  by  the  inoculation 
of  gonorrhoeal  virus  lias  generally  proved  the  most  violent,  rapid,  and 
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destructive ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say,  that  in  a  majority 
of  these  cases  vision  will  be  destroyed,  no  matter  what  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  adopted. 

Tlie  remedies  upon  which  I  have  been  disposed  to  place  the  nioet 
reliance  are  :  first,  one  active  cathartic,  the  chief  value  of  wliich  consists 
in  its  revellent  effects ;  second,  moderate  diet,  exclusion  from  light,  rest 
in  the  half-recumbent  position  and  with  the  head  reclining  upon  the  side 
opposite  to  the  affected  eye ;  third,  collyria  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the 
Btrengtli  of  from  one  to  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  applied  twice 
daily,  and  the  application  to  the  lids  and  foi-ehead  of  thin  munlin  cloths 
moistened  with  tepid  water  in  the  intervals;  fourth,  repeated  and 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  eye  with  tepid  water,  but  not  with  a  syringe, 
which  generally  causes  irritation  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
good  it  accomplishes ;  fifth,  scarification  and  cupping  of  the  temples ; 
sixth,  one  or  two  free  incisions  of  such  portions  of  tlie  intensely  swollen 
conjunctival  surface  as  can  be  easily  reaclied.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  opposite  eye  from  inoculation,  and  to  prevent  the 
conveyance  of  the  virus  to  the  eyes  of  the  attendants. 

Ophthalmia  of  Newly  Born  Children.  Syn.,  Ophthalmia  In- 
fkntium  Punilenta,  Ito.;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum ;  appears  usually 
within  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  birth,  and  often  much  sooner. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  have  been  much  discussed,  and  from  all 
that  has  been  observed  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  originates  from 
various  sources,  as  for  example  the  inoculation  of  vaginal  secretions, 
such  as  leucorrhoea,  menstrual  fluids,  etc. ;  from  rude  wasning  with 
soaps,  cloths,  and  sponges  in  the  hands  of  the  nurse ;  from  exiirjsure  of 
the  eyes  to  strong  light,  and  from  colds.  Over-crowding,  imperfect 
ventilation,  and  the  stmmous  diathesis,  are  also  active  predisposing 
causes.  Conveyance  of  the  virus  from  one  child  to  another,  and  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  must  also  be  enumerated  among  the  specific  causes. 

Although  this  affection  is  usually  classed  as  purulent,  yet  tliere  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  mild,  transient,  aiid  more 
properly  catarrhal.  Such,  however,  is  the  laxity  of  the  infantile  textures, 
that  effusions  occur  speedily  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  even  in  mild  cases 
there  is  great  swelling  of  the  lids  and  of  the  subconjunctival  structures. 

Cleanliness,  good  nourishment,  the  application  of  muslin  clotlw 
moistened  with  tepid  water,  and  mild  astringent  collyria,  have  never 
failed,  in  my  experience,  to  bring  the  inflammation  to  a  close  wiUiii) 
from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  and  without  any  permanent  impair- 
ment of  vision.  Simple  rose-water  is  often  sufficiently  active,  or  with 
the  addition  of  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  three  or  four  oimccs 
of  the  water.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  an  agent  of  too  much  energy  to  be 
employed  upon  tissues  so  young  and  delicate,  and  1  have  more  than 
once  seen  the  eye  destroyed  by  its  use  in  these  cases. 

Membranous  Cox\iimctivitis  seldom  appears  as  a  primary  affec- 
tion, but  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  an  episode  to  catarrhal  or  purulent 
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conjunctivitis,  or  as  the  transition  stage  merging  into  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis. As  its  name  implies,  it  is  characterized  by  the  deposit  of 
more  or  less  fibrinous  material  upon  the  surface  of  tilie  conjunctiva, 
which,  however,  usually  falls  ofF  in  shreds  or  in  masses.  The  mem- 
bi-ane  rarely  if  ever  extends  over  the  cornea,  so  that  the  cornea  appears 
depressed,  constituting  a  variety  of  ohemosis;  a  term  generally  em- 
ployed, however,  to  denote  an  elevation  of  tlie  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  eflFusions  of  serum,  while  the  corneal  con- 
junctiva preserves  its  natural  level.  By  some  writers  the  term  chemosis 
has  been  employed  to  designate  a  considerable  swelling  or  elevation 
of  any  i)ortion  of  the  conjunctiva,  including  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
and  which  is  the  result  of  inflammatory  effusions. 

Xo  new  and  special  indications  of  treatment  are  presented  in  these 
cases,  except  that  the  occurrence  of  adhesions  is  to  be  prevented,  and 
the  shreds  of  membrane  are  to  be  carefully  removed  as  they  become 
loosened.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the  oedematoua 
variety  of  chemosis  it  is  prudent,  sometimes,  to  incise  the  conjunctiva 
to  prevent  strangulation  of  the  cornea,  but  this  practice  is  not  recom- 
mended in  membranous  chemosis. 

Diphtheritio  Coi\iiuiotivitis,  like  the  preceding  variety,  may 
interchange  with  catarrhal  or  purulent  ophthalmia,  or  it  may  occur  as 
an  original  affection.  It  has  many  points  in  common  with  membranous 
conjunctivitis,  but  it  is  more  destructive,  and  the  false  membrane 
usually  deliquesces,  and  does  not  fall  off  in  patches.  In  common  with 
all  the  other  severe  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  it  is  contagious. 

The  local  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  forms  of 
ophthalmia ;  but  no  highly  astringent  or  caustic  applications  are  ever 
proper.  In  relation  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  diphtheritic  neoplasms  always  imply  blood-poisoning,  or  at 
least  a  c<:)ndition  of  the  system  closely  allied  to  that  induced  by  blood- 
poisoning,  and  nothing  else  than  a  sustaining  plan  can  prove  useful. 

Granular  Conjunotivitis.  Syn.,  Traohoma,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  variety  of  conjunctivitis,  being  almost  always  a 
result  or  concomitant  of  some  one  of  the  catarrhal  or  pm-ulent  varieties 
already  described.  It  consists  essentially  in  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  formation  of  additional  vascular 
excrescences,  giving  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids  at  first  a  velvety, 
and  subsequently  a  rugose,  seamed,  and  warty  appearance. 

The  general  treatment  will  be  indicated  by  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  most  cases  these  patients  are  pale  and  anemic.  The  best 
local  application  is  sulphate  of  copper,  applied  by  passing  the  solid 
stick  acnjss  the  granulations,  and  then  immediately  bathing  the  sur- 
face, before  the  lid  is  allowed  to  resume  its  position,  with  a  little 
sweet  oil. 

Phlyctenular  Conjunotivitis.  Syn.,  Herpes  of  the  Ck>pJunotiva. 
This  affection  is  chamcterized  by  small  serous  vesicles  which  arise 
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from  minute  points  of  inflammation  in  the  sfcroctore  of  tiia  ooojiiifr 
tiya,  ending,  nsualljy  in  mptore  and  the  f  onnation  of  small  soperfflU 
nlcera.  The  phlyctenule  occur  most  frequently  OTer  the  oomeay  mm 
itB  outer  margin,  but  they  are  often  seen  in  the  ederotio  oonjin» 
tlwtLj  and  not  unfrequently  upon  other  portions  of  the  oonjonctinl 
surface. 

The  affection  has  seemed  to  the  author  almost  peculiar  to  atnuiKMi|p 
bed-ridden,  feeble  and  anssmic  patients.  The  eadstenoe  qf  the  Teadm  k 
generally  brief,  usually  not  longer  than  six  or  eight  daya^  aud  iriia 
they  occur  over  the  cornea  they  render  the  conjunctiva  sli^tly  nebaloia 
The  treatment  should  be  directed  primarily  to  the  improvement  of  iSbB 
general  health.  One  or  two  applications  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  ol 
silver— one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water — ^will  often  disperae  them,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Xerophthalmia.  Syn^  Xerosia  of  the  Cku^unotivu. — As  a  oon- 
sequence  of  some  of  the  various  forms  of  conjunctivitia  ennmeratedi 
or  from  other  causes,  the  conjunctiva  occasionally  undei^goes  a  pftftnlw 
tendinous  or  cicatricial  degeneration  and  shrinkage;  losing  ita  taranS' 
parency,  becoming  thickened,  tense,  dry,  and  white  or  atraw-oolofed. 
As  the  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  progresses,  also^  the  i»ftw*ilimM' 
folds  become  obliterated  and  the  lids  restricted  in  their  motiona. 

This  condition  is  incurable,  but  the  sense  of  discomfort  it  oocaasioiu 
may  be  alleviated  by  frequent  pencilling  with  glycerine. 

FaUiiif  of  thm  Upper  Lid.    Byn^  Ptods. 

The  upper  lids  are  sometimes  observed  to  droop  or  fall,  constituting 
the  condition  called  ptosis.  This  affection  occurs ;  first,  as  a  congenital 
affection,  of  which  I  have  seen  several  examples,  and  in  one  it  was  he- 
reditary ;  second,  as  a  result  of  paresis,  or  of  paralysis ;  third,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  granulations  and  tumefaction  of  the  upper 
lids ;  fourth,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  which  has  terminated,  but 
which  has  left  a  temporary  or  permanent  anchylosis,  atrophy,  or  degen- 
eration of  the  levator  palpebrce. 

In  the  two  last  forms  of  this  affection  something  may  be  hoped  frwn 
lapse  of  time  and  from  therapeutical  treatment,  but  in  congenital  and 
paralytic  ptosis,  nothing  but  a  sm'gical  operation  can  afford  relief.  I 
would,  however,  never  advise  an  operation  where  the  lid  can  be  volun- 
tarily lifted  a  line  or  two  above  the  equator  of  the  eye,  since  the 
operation  itself  seldom  accomplishes  more  than  this  widiout  causing 
lagophthalmos,  a  permanent  inability  to  close  the  lids. 

The  operation  usually  made  for  the  relief  of  ptosis  consists  in  the 
removal  of  a  lai-ge  portion,  probably  three-fourths,  of  the  integument 
of  the  upper  lid,  by  double  elliptical  incisions ;  in  short,  it  is  the  same 
operation  as  that  already  described  for  entropion  of  the  upper  lid. 
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StrabismuB  R.  O.    SyiL,  OroM-Bye;  Squint-Bye. 

Definition  and  Varieties. — StrabiBmuB  is  a  loes  of  parallelism  in 
the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  loss  of  corre- 
Bpondence  in  the  visual  axes.  It  is  occasionally  congenital,  but  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  it  is  acquired.  In  an  analysis  of  sixty-one 
cases  upon  which  I  had  myself  operated  prior  to  1845,  four  were  be- 
lieved to  be  congenital.*  The  eye  may  be  fixed  immovably  in  its  ab- 
normal position,  or  it  may  have  a  limited  range  of  motion.  The  one 
is  called  immobilis  or  lusoitas,  and  the  latter  mobilis. 

It  is  convenient,  also,  to  divide  strabismus,  according  to  the  degree 
of  deviation,  into  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees,  allowing  15°  of 
the  circle  to  each  degree  of  deviation.  The  muscles  of  one  eye  may 
be  affected,  or  of  both,  or  they  may  be  affected  alternately.  Strabismus 
may  be  occasional,  intermittent,  periodical,  or  permanent.  In  most 
cases  the  strabismic  eye  is  turned  inwards,  constituting  strabismus 
internus,  or  convergens.  The  other  varieties,  depending  upon  the 
direction  of  the  deviation,  occur  in  the  following  order  of  frequency; 
divergens,  attollens,  depressens,  obliquens.  Of  the  oblique  forms,  up- 
wards and  inwards  is  the  most  frequent. 

Rules  governing  Operations. — The  following  circumstances  and 
conditions  contraindicate  an  operation: — First,  when  the  strabismus  is 
recent,  occasional,  periodic,  or  at  one  time  convergent  and  at  another 
divergent ;  when  the  eye  is  turned  less  tlian  the  first  degree.  In  either 
of  the  above  cases  section  of  the  muscle  is  likely  to  cause  an  opposite 
deviation  ; — Second,  when  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  a  muscle — a 
fact  which  may  be  determined  by  the  history  and  concmrent  symp- 
toms, and  by  directing  tlie  patient,  having  his  sound  eye  closed,  to 
turn  the  eye  out,  which  he  will  be  unable  to  comply  with ;  nor,  in 
making  the  effort,  will  he  experience  any  sensation  as  of  strain  or 
resistance  at  the  inner  cauthus ; — Third,  when  strabismus  is  due  to  exten- 
sive lesions  and  consequent  adhesions — I  have  found  that  in  such  cases 
the  dissections  have  to  be  extensive,  and  that  the  chance  of  failure, 
from  the  general  impossibility  of  cutting  every  small  band,  is  very 
great,  while  the  deformity  left  by  the  incision  is  greater  than  that 
caused  by  the  strabismus : — ^Fourth,  when  caused  by  opacity  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  a  correction  of  the  deviation  would  impair  vision ; — 
Fifth,  if  the  eye  is  turned  decidedly  in  either  of  the  diagonals,  I  have 
never  seen  an  operation  restore  perfectly  the  visual  axes ; — Sixth,  when 
the  eyes  are  naturally  very  prominent — since  in  these  cases  the  slightest 
recession  of  the  conjunctival  fold,  and  advance  of  the  ball  in  conse- 
quence of  the  section  of  the  muscle,  gives  to  the  eye  a  staring  look. 
We  have  seen  many  "  wall  eyes  "  caused  by  strabotomy,  in  such  cases  as 

*  Monograph  on  Strabismus,  by  the  author,  1845. 
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these,  whieli  were  iijrlv  defonniries  as  compared  with  the  prerioni 
strabismus ; — Seventh,  if  the  patient  is  Tounger  than  ten  j-ears — because 
in  not  a  few  of  these  cases  the  strabismus  disapj-^ears  sp.intaneoislr; 
and  Ux-ause  exj>erience  shows  tliat  operati*  »ns  in  childh* « ni  are  more 
a}»t  t«.»  he  f «.'ll«.'wed  by  recurrence ;— Eighth,  if  the  patient  is  over  fifty— 
siiK-e,  at  this  period  of  life,  it  is  vinly  as  a  means  of  restoring  hannony 
to  the  features,  and  ni»t  as  a  means  of  impp.^dng  vision,  that  we  usually 
opt-rate.  ^L-re^-vtrr,  when  the  strabismus  has  existe^l  f n  >m  infancy  to 
old  age,  the  jin-'wer  tif  the  elongated  mus<«le  to  rectify  the  deviation, 
whe:i  its  antag.  'iiist  is  cut,  is,  in  nK«st  ca>es.  almost  or  c«jmpletely  lost 

Operation  of  Strabotomy. — As  a  rule  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary f»  vlacc-  the  patient  under  the  induirnce  of  an  anaesthetic  in  making 
the  t-i .oration  of  srraU»t«»my.  The  instruments  required  are  a  pair  of 
pn.iU-j'^.'inred  scissi^-'r?:  delicate  mouse-tc^'th  forcej's:  and  a  firm  hook 
sustained  by  a  handle,  its  j>«:»int  l»eii;::  pr.»L»ed,  but  sudicieutly  flattened 
that  it  may  pass  readily  under  the  teiid.'n. 

The  patient,  if  not  auivstherizcd.  sh.»uld  V»e  seated  facing  a  goud 
light,  on  achairtif  such  htright  that  the  eyes  shall  come  «^pi»osite  the 
eyt-s  '.'f  the  * •; vrator.  An  assis-anr,  standing  l«ehind  the  jr^atient,  steadies 
the  head,  and  elevates  with  his  lingers  the  up{vr  lid:  while  the  oj^era 
tor,  seated  in  tVnt,  take>,  :n  all  cases,  the  fv'rce}y?  in  his  left  hand,  the 
sciss-  ri  in  hi^  r:,:ht.  with  :Le  little  lii.ger  «.»f  his  left  hand  resting  upon 
the  1.  wor  lid,  and,  at  the  >ii:!ii.-  t:n*e  dfj -reding  it,  directs  the  j^atient,  in 
a  c;ise  '.f  o'Uveigent  stral-isinus.  ti-  i«>'k  steadily  vutwartis:  at  this 
m..:r.e:it  :hf  surgeon  seizes  t2:e  o'njiinctiva,  al»"Ut  three  or  f«»ur  lines 
from  the  n.argin  of  the  cC'rnea.  a:.d  •  t.e  line  i»elow  the  h«.trizoutal  axis 
of  the  eye,  a:id  with  the  soissi.^rs  divi-ies  ir  in  a  perj-end-cnlar  direction. 
The  pn.'U^jv;nted  h- -  k  is  now  carrii-d  l-eneath  the  teuilon.  and  its 
handle  depre5«<i.i  acr\i»s  the  briige  i-f  the  n.^e.  in  order  that  its  pc»int 
may  emerge  easily  frtiu  l*etwt^*n  the  lids.  With  the  scis«^»rs,  the 
fendi»u  is  at  on«.-e  sevcr».i — i::  c;vse  we  are  ^j^ rating  for  a  strabismus  of 

the  lir?r  or  scvvtsd  degree :i  that  side  of  the  h.V'k  which  is  nearest  the 

attachment  of  tb.e  ten«.ion :  b:::,  iv;  i.-ase  oi  a  srraVtismu!?  of  a  secttnd  or 
third  di^ree,  the  niiiso'.e  ::s«:'t  :i:*.:st  l»e  divide*!,  the  st.'iss*>rs  l^eiiig 
applievl  on  the  side*.!  tV.e  h^vk  :::  the  direc::"!!  i.'f  tlie  origin  of  the 
mus<-ie.  If  n^w  the  eye  dv<-s  ::•  r,  after  a  n:  nient  of  rest,  resume  its 
normal  }y>Biit:v>n,  at.d  it  is  ex  r.a::.  that  the  entire  tend*  »n  or  muscle 
is  divideil.  the  cai^ule  of  Ten  n  :::::>:  :v  cu:  upwards  and  downwards 
freely  by  the  s<'i?c^.^r^  iutn.\i:;..'e-l  :-euoa:h  the  c  ■:!;  .iiictiva. 

lIowe\"er  much  v^rhers  may  o:'.v>\?e  :o  cv^:np!ica:e  tliis  operation,  by 
ai^*ranri^  si^vula,  h  x-ks*  te::aci;'.a,  k:::ves^  etc.,  I  have  always  found 
tfie  aKtvi^Hleig^'rHwi  siiup'e  tttethvvi  the  :'^.>?:  vvnvenient  and  adequate. 

If,  within  a  tew  tninutes  a:  m'.\j^:,  the  eye  does  not  become  straight,  I 
€antK<  agree  with  s^rne  si;rge^^r.s  :'^  *ay:::g.  that  there  is  much  proba- 
bility that  i:  will  Iv  resror^xi  afrer  :ho  Iai>c^  of  a  linger  time.  There 
ns  been  a  sligi::  sulvs<\^uen:  itr.yr.  vctiu^i::  it!  a  small  proportion  of 
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cafies  under  my  observation,  but  such  examples  are  rare.  Nevertheless^ 
if  tliere  is  any  considerable  change  in  the  position  of  the  eye,  although 
the  parallelism  of  the  two  eyes  may  not  be  complete,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  pi-oceed  at  once  to  cut  the  tendon  of  the  opposite  eye,  since  by  so 
doing  there  is  much  danger  of  causing  a  divergence.  Tenotomy  upon 
the  oi)ix)site  eye,  under  these  circumstances,  should  be  reserved  for 
considemtion  at  a  later  period.  The  expedient  suggested  by  Graefe,  of 
seizing  the  divided  tendon  with  a  ligature  and  securing  it  over  the 
opi)<>sitc  angle  of  the  eye,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  similar  cases, 
l)nt  I  have  not  tried  it.  It  has  appeared  to  me  best  always  to  desist  at 
this  jxiint.  Vertigo  following  the  operation  is  usually  of  short  duration. 
Double  vision  may,  however,  continue  many  days  or  even  weeks. 

The  subsequent  management  is  very  simple.  A  few  days'  detention 
within  doors  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  ;  possibly  cool  water  lotions 
will  l>e  required.  Experience  also  has  taught  us  that  both  eyes  should 
in  general  be  permitted  to  remain  open  after  the  operation ;  but  that, 
if  either  eye  is  closed,  it  should  be  the  sound  eye,  while  the  patient 
piiKjtises  turning  the  strabismic  eye  outwards.  When  tlie  eye  operated 
upon  is  closed  it  is  in  more  danger  of  turning  in  and  of  becoming  again 
strubisniic.  If,  after  an  operation,  strabismus  is  reproduced,  it  is  gene- 
rally between  the  second  and  third  weeks,  during  the  period  when 
adhesion  and  cicatrization  are  being  consummated. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  small  fungous  granulation  often 
appeal's  at  the  seat  of  the  wound,  which  soon  attains  the  size  of  a  pea. 
It  may  be  removed  with  the  scissors,  or,  if  permitted  to  remain,  it  will 
either  retire  spontaneously,  or  eventually  become  constricted  at  its  base, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  small,  pediculated  polypus,  and  then  fall  off 
spontaneously. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Syes. 

Spicula  of  iron,  and  other  sharp  and  minute  bodies,  embedded  in  the 
conjunctiva,  will  generally  loosen  and  detach  themselves  within  two 
or  three  days ;  but  they  ought  to  be  removed  earlier,  if  practicable, 
with  the  point  of  a  cataract  needle.  They  are  more  often  found  over 
tlic  cornea  than  elsewhere,  but,  if  situated  deeper  within  the  folds  of  the 
lids,  they  may  be  discovered  by  everting  or  simply  lifting  the  lids. 
When  cindei-s  or  scales  of  iron  have  become  thus  lodged,  even  for  a 
short  time,  a  brown  stain  is  usually  left  after  their  removal,  which  gen- 
erally disappears  as  the  wound  cicatrizes. 

In  cjase  the  foreign  body  has  perforated  the  cornea,  and  is  within  sight, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  its  removal.  The  pupil  having  been  well 
opened  by  atropine,  the  patient  should  be  anaesthetized  and  a  sufficient 
corneal  section  made  to  enable  tlie  operator  to  seize  and  extract  the  body 
by  the  aid  of  delicate  forceps.  If  permitted  to  remain,  the  destruction 
of  the  eye  is  almost  inevitable.  If  it  has  penetrated  the  lens,  the  lens 
sliould  be  extracted. 
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Pterjririii^*     Syn,,  Unguis,  R  O. 


A  pterv^iuni  consists  in  an  enlargement  and   multi 
conjuncUviil  vcs^els^  with  h}}K)rtriiiihyof  tlic  udjiiceut  l 
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tijisuos,  ltd  usnut  fonn  is  that  uf  aii  isoeceles  triangKl 
witli  hs  ujjex  at,  or  in  the  iliR*t^tic>n  of  tlie  centre  of  tlie  cunifik,  uai 
its  bai^c  lit  the  inner  canthua  More  raruly  it  is  aeen  tit  flu?  t«aKr 
canthud,  or  at  otlier  i>«)intA  of  the  circmmforenc^  of  the  eye.  It  is  fium^ 
times  a  sequela  of  conjunctival  inilarnniatioiiA,  of  herpes,  aiid  uf  nli^itrv 
but  in  many  exnniiiles  no  8i>ei!ial  j>n>vocation  can  be  aE«6i^RHl  It» 
progre?5is  is  usually  very  ©low,  but  unlutcrnipted,  until  it  resetter  tht 
centre  of  the  cornea.  It  may  oc^cur  in  both  eyes  Bimultaueoiisly,  but  in 
gem*nii  the  jm egress  of  the  two  pterygia  is  unequal. 

When  a  j»tcry«^iuni  ha^^  maJe  but  little  progress,  its  furtlier  growth  k 
eometimes  arrested  by  the  application  <»f  astringent  eollyria.  In  a  few 
citses  a  iHSmianent  cure  may  be  effected  by  these  agents,  but  pt4?rvi»ii 
are  sehlutn  radically  cured  except  by  thomugh  excision. 

Operation.  —  The 
*'**'  *^  openiti*>n   uf   exctsioo 

consists  iu  seizing  the 
gitmth  near  its  a|*eji 
with  a  pair  of  dell 
cate  mouse- to*  >th  fur 
ceps,  and,  with  the 
scissors,  dissecting  it 
back  nearly  to  it^  ba^e, 
Alxvut  one-half  of  the 
apex  should  then  he 
excised,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flap 
allowed  to  fall  back 
towaM  the  canthus. 
Much  of  the  success 
of  the  opemtion  will 
depend  upon  the  cam 
which  is  employed  to  include  all  of  the  vascular  and  hyi>ertrophied 
tissues  in  the  dissection.  When  the  wound  remaining  after  excision  ie 
large,  it  is  adviwdjle  to  detacli  t!ie  ocular  conjunctiva  fmin  the 
sclen>tica  to  a  sufticient  extent  to  enal>le  the  surge<»n  to  dmw  the 
margins  of  the  incision  easily  together,  and  then  unite  them  with 
delicate  sutures.  In  soiue  cases  it  may  l>e  ncL-espary,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  to  incise  tlie  con jiinctivH  near  the  palpebral  fold,  at  a 
right  angle  with  tJie  original  intdsiou,  A  few  operatf^rs  prefer  to  cloee 
the  wound  made  by  the  operatinii,  wftli  sutnit*H,  in  all  cases. 

Strangulating  a  pterygium  by  ligatures,  recommended  by  Sasokalsld, 
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offers  no  advantages  over  excision.  Destruction  by  caustics  is  painful, 
tedious,  and  apt  to  be  followed  by  ugly  cicatrices.  The  pterygium  is 
also  more  liable  to  return  after  its  destruction  by  caustics  than  after 
excision. 

Diieaies  of  the  Oomea. 

Keratitis,  R.  a;  Comeitis. — Inflammation  of  the  cornea  may  be 
acute  or  clironic.  Acute  keratitis,  of  the  more  intense  f onns,  sometimes 
results  in  extensive  ulceration,  or  in  sloughing  of  the  cornea. 

In  most  cases  this  affection  is  presented  in  a  chronic  form,  and  is 
then  characterized  by  the  formation  of  one  or  more  minute  ulcers,  with 
nebulous  zones;  and  usually  a  few  straggling  conjunctival  vessels  ai*e 
seen  scattered  upon  the  surface,  leading  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  ulcer.  The  sclerotic  vessels  are  also,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently 
involved  to  render  them  visible  just  beyond  the  margins  of  the  cornea. 
As  the  inflammation  progresses,  the  deposits  of  lymph  between  the 
layers  of  the  cornea  increase,  and  vision  becomes  greatly  obscured.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  cornea  is  completely  perforated  by  the  ulceration ; 
or  pus  is  formed  between  its  laminae,  and  extravasated  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  or  perhaps  upon  the  outer  surface.  Very  chronic 
keratitis  usually  results  in  increased  convexity  or  actual  conicity  of  tlie 
cornea. 

Treatment. — In  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  the  patients  requii-c 
tonics  and  imtrients.  As  local  applications,  weak  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  are  generally  useful — one  to  three  grains  to  the  ounce.  None 
of  the  salts  of  lead  should  be  employed  here,  or  in  any  case  attended 
with  ulceration  over  the  cornea,  since  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  permanent 
stain. 

Opacity  of  the  Ck>mea.  Syn.,  Cornea  Opaoa,  R.  O. — N'ehula^  is 
the  term  api)lied  to  a  diffuse  and  moderate  opacity  of  the  eye,  conse- 
quent, generally,  upon  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  and 
due  to  fibrinous  deposits.  It  disappears  in  most  cases  slowly,  after  the 
comi)letc  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  When  the  opacity  from  the 
same  cause  is  more  considerable  it  is  termed  Miigo,  This  latter  is 
more  apt  to  be  permanent;  but  time  and  the  judicious  use  of  stimulat- 
ing collyria  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  Leucoina^  is  a  corneal  and 
conjunctival  cicatrix,  the  result  of  a  loss  of  substance,  and  is  not  ame- 
nable to  treatment,  although  the  limits  of  the  opacity  may  become  nar- 
rowed by  the  lapse  of  time. 

Arcus  Senilis,  R.O. — As  age  advances,  the  outer  circumference  (»f 
the  cornea  usually  becomes  opaque,  in  consequence  of  a  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  corneal  tissue ;  but  this  condition  has  no  special  signifi- 
cance as  indicating  a  similar  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  some  have 
imagined.  It  seldom  progresses  so  as  to  interfere  with  vision,  and 
demands  no  treatment.     Occasionally,  the  arcus  senilis  is  seen  in  youn^ 
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persons,  jii8t  aa  Uie  hair  is  now  and  then  observed  to  becmne  wliite  a 
early  life. 

Gooioal  Cornea.  Syn,,  Cornea  Acuminata^  a.  o,  i  Keratoconm 
— As  a  sequela  of  cliranic  keratitiSj  but  quite  as  often  whtilly  md^ 
pendent  uf  any  form  <»f  influniinatory  affection,  the  cornea  ocL-afebimllj 
asftiimes  a  conicttl  foruu  In  in<.i6t  of  rlicse  examples  tlie  patienta  m 
young  and  anaemic,  or  below  the  standard  of  complete  health.  Tk 
chani^e  iJi  form  is  nsnally  very  gradnaU  and  is  euincideiit,  souietimi% 
with  a  loss  of  iU  natnml  fransparuncy,  and  with  a  dituiuutioit  in  thitt 
nefis.  The  (opacity,  when  present,  commencing  at  the  iiian^tis,  griduittf 
spreads  liki*  a  thin  veil  over  the  entire  surface;  the  c(irni»a  liet^omvi 
espucially  thin  at  its  centre,  hut  it  seldom  g-ives  way  completely;  the 
iris  IB  ti'emuloni^  and  nnufiually  dilated.  This  malady  generally  appetis 
in  both  eycs^  either  gimultaneously  or  consecutively. 

Treatment. — In  addition  to  constitutional  treatment,  ^lieh  mvA 
be  tonic  and  nutritious,  the  patient  should  not  be  pcrinittecl  U*  K*xeti$A 
his  eyes.  Concave  glasses?  aiford  relief  to  visioii  wlien  the  f?o!ncitv  it 
moderate,  and  in  the  later  stages  vision  may  be  impnn-ed  by  the  use  of 
disks  of  Buffalo  horn,  perforated  by  narrow  slits,  by  which,  v'ii-tmilh\the 
feize  of  the  pupil  is  diminished.  Bowman  suggested  fixing  the  pupil  and 
diminishing  its  size,  by  perforating  the  cornea  and  securing  anterior  sy^Jl^ 
chin;  but  this  operation  has  lately  fallen  into  disfavor,  in  eonsequcort 
of  the  fi-equency  with  which  irido-cyclitis  has  resulted  ;  and  ophtlmbuiv 
logists  are  just  now  experimenting  with  a  method  proposed  by  Gmefis. 
Tlie  ai>ex  of  tlie  cornea  is  carefully  sliced  off^  and  the  resultinc^  ulcer  is 
touched  occasionally  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance.  After  a  tinie 
the  ulcer  is  permitted  to  heal,  when  the  cornea  flattens,  leaving  a  auiall 

central  opacity*.  Subsequent- 
ly more  complete  Wsiun  is  Tt> 
etored  by  iridectomy  perform- 
ed at  tlie  margin  of  the  cornea. 
If  t!ie  protrusion  seems  to 
threaten  a  rupture,  the  tengion 
may  be  relieved  temporarily 
by  puncturing  with  a  catiinict 
needle  at  some  point  of  tho 
maru;in  of  the  cornea. 

Staphyloma  ComeoB, 
S3ni,,  Uva  Corne©,  r,  o. — la 
consequence  of  C4.impleto  yet- 
foration  of  the  cornea  from 
ulceration,  and  the  snbeeqneiiC 
escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
the  iris  may  fall  forwards,  and, 
by  attaching  itself  to  the  margins  of  the  opening,  repair  the  corned 
brcacli  and  prevent  the  further  escape  of  the  intraocular  fluidsw     New 
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deposits  will  now  occur  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  exposed  iris,  con- 
stituting a  tolerably  dense  cicatricial  tissue,  but  not  sufficiently  firm 
to  prevent  protrusion  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluids,  aided 
by  the  action  of  the  ocular  muscles.  There  will  result  a  somewhat 
iri-egulur  protrusion,  of  a  bluish  color,  called  staphyloma,  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Treatment. — When  a  staphyloma  attains  such  size  as  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  the  lids  it  must  be  excised,  sometimes  with  a 
]K)rtion  of  the  sound  cornea.  The  wound  in  the  coniea  subsequently 
closes,  and,  if  the  lens  and  vitreous  humor  have  not  been  disturbed,  a 
very  good  stump  is  left  for  the  support  of  an  artificial  eye. 


Staphyloma  Solerotic».    8]rn.,  Uva  8olerotio»i  R.  O. 

loma. 


8olero-ohoroidal  Staphy- 


Wlien  tlic  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerotic  coat  is  the  seat  of  this 
affection,  it  is  i-ecognized  by  one  or  more  protrusions  a  little  beyond 
tlie  outer  margins  of  the  cornea,  of  a  bluish-black  color,  resembling 
in  some  cases  melanotic  tumors,  but  easily  distinguished  by  their  reced- 
ing under  pressure.  The  color  is  due  to  the  pigment  of  the  choroid 
or  ciliary  body,  which  becomes  visible  through  the  attenuated  walls  of 
the  tunica  sclerotica. 

When  such  protrusions  prevent  the  closure  of  the  lids  it  may  become 
necessarv  to  remove  the 

..1  PItf  980. 

entire  cornea,  with  a 
small  ]K>rtion  of  the  tu- 
nica sclerotica.  Mr. 
Critchett,  in  ]^rforming 
this  oi>eration,  intrcKlu- 
ccs  four  or  five  sutures, 
just  jxjsterior  to  the  cili- 
ary region,  by  transfix- 
ing the  eye  from  above 
downwards  before  prac- 
tising excision,  in  order 
that  by  the  prompt  clo- 
sure of  the  wound  he 
may  avoid,  in  some  mea- 
sun\  the  danger  of  an 
es(*n]>e  (»f  the  lens  and 
vitreous  humor. 

We  have  given  tem- 
porary' relief  in  these 
cases  by  (K*casiona1  tap- 
]>ing.  Excision  of  the  eye  may  be  required;  but  this  alternative  should 
be  avoided  if  jx>8sible,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  support  which  an 
empty  socket  gives  to  an  artificial  eye. 


Ciitcbett'ii  OpcraUon  for  SUphyloma  Ootom. 
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Recent  iu\  estigaficjns  with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoecope  hare  showB 
rhat  ftclerutic  staph) hmia  is  not  mifrequent  in  the  I'egioii  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  that  it  la  a  frequent  accompauiiueiit  of  myopia. 

Occasionally,  ako,  we  meet  with  examples  of  a  pretty  genei^l  disp 
tent  ion  and  attenuation  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  but  whieh  condition  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  tolerably  fair  amount  of  virion.  I  Iiave  seen  liii« 
"  total  staphyloma"  continuing  many  years  in  both  eyes  without  much 
loss  oi  sight. 

Total  staphyloma  is  incurable,  if  we  understand  by  a  cure,  a  restora 
tion  of  the  eye  to  its  normal  size  and  fonn ;  and  there  is  nothing  but 
improvement  of  the  general  health  which  is  able  to  delay  or  tv  arrest 
it6  further  progress, 

IHseajies  of  the  IrU. 


InflaramatioB  of  the  Iris.  Syn.,  Iritis,  R.  a — Tnflamraation  of  the 
iris  may  be  recognized  by  the  sluggishness  and  inx^gular  contraction 
of  the  pupil;  by  the  dull, lack-lustre  appearance  of  the  iris,  and  by 
certain  chungos  in  color ;  occasionally  a  single  vessel  may  be  seen,  or 
minute  points  of  lymph  upon  ita  surface,  and  especially  on  its  free 
margin;  by  the  pericorneal  zone  of  va^ularity,  the  sclerotic  and 
ciliary  arteries  being  congested  and  presenting,  to  the  naked  eye,  an 
appearance  as  if  the  sclerotic  were  pencilled  with  a  delicate  lake  or  roe^e 
colored  paint ;  liut  under  the  glass  tJiis  color  is  seen  to  be  dne  to  the 
small,  straight,  converging  arteries  of  the  timica  sclerotica,  over  which 
the  darker,  larger,  and  more  tm-tuous  vesst^ls  i*f  the  conjunctiva  may  l>e 
distinctly  seen.  There  is  also,  usually,  deep,  tensive  pain,  mmierate 
|ihotophobia,  and  lachrymation,  with  impaired  sight 

Various  forms  of  iritis  have  been  mentioned  by  writers,  such  as 
BeroQB  and  parenchymatous,  a  classification  based  upon  the  sti-ucture 
involved  ;  also  idiopathic,  traumatic,  strumous,  syphilitic  and  rheuma- 
tic. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  iritis  terminate  spontaneonsly, 
*»r,  under  suitable  hygienic  management,  in  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
leaving  no  results  except  a  i\;nnirkal>le  tendency  to  relapse.  In  the 
exceptional  cases,  when  the  disease  is  unusually  active,  and  considerable 
effusions  of  lymph  have  taken  place,  the  prognosis  is  not  so  favorable  ; 
the  iris  becoming  permanently  anchylosed  by  adhesion  of  its  muscular 
fibres,  or  by  adhesion  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  constituting  syneohia 
posterior,  or  l>y  adhesion  of  the  opposing  free  margins,  constituting 
atresia  pupillaris. 

Treatment. — Mercury  is  no  longer  considered  essential,  or,  indeed, 
useful  in  this  affection,  except  in  purely  syi^hilitic  cases  ;  and  even  in 
these  examples  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  mercury  is  indispensable. 
It  is  of  tii*st  importance,  however,  to  give  attention  to  the  geneml 
health,  and  to  correct  the  constitutional  dyscnisy  upon  which  tJie  exist 
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ence  of  tlie  disease  nsnally  depends.  Second,  the  impil  must  be  kept 
well  dilated,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  those  disasters  which  have 
buen  mentioned  above  as  occasionally  resulting  from  the  effusions  of 
lymi)h.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  latter  purpose,  we  ordinarily  em- 
l)loy  ati'opine,  in  the  pix>portions  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  the  drachm 
of  water,  of  which  a  drop  may  be  placed  between  the  lids  six  to  twelve 
times  daily.  If  necessary,  the  strength  of  the  solution  may  be  increased 
to  the  half  of  a  grain,  or  to  one  gi-ain  to  the  drachm.  To  Dr.  Williams, 
of  Boston,  the  pn)fession  is  especially  indebted  for  this  simple  and 
im[»roved  method  of  treating  iritis.*  In  exceptional  (*asc8,  leeches,  ca- 
thartics, and  opiates  may  be  demanded ;  but  the  iodide  of  ix)ta86ium, 
quinine,  and  other  tonics  are  more  often  indicated. 

Iridectomy.  Syn.,  Irideotomia,  R.  O. — The  operation  of  iridec- 
tomy is  practised  for  a  variety  of  lesions  and  ocular  disturbances:  as 
for  example,  in  cases  of  atresia 
pupillaris,  or  occlusion  of  tlie  pu- 
pil, termed  also  synezisis  pupillse, 
or  of  myosis — a  partial  closure  of 
the  pui)il ;  in  glaucoma  and  staphy- 
loma; in  opacities  of  the  cornea; 
in  partial  opacities  of  the  lens 
or  of  its  capsule;  in  dislocations 
of  the  lens,  etc.,  etc.;  but  most 
often  iridectomy  is  practised  for 
the  relief  of  complete  occlusion  of 
the  pupil. 

The  method  of  ojyerating  recom- 
mended by  Beer  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  tlie  most  simple,  safe, 
and  as  furnisliing  the  best  aver- 
age results.  Beer's  operation  is  as  follows:— An  opening  is  made 
thi-ongh  the  cornea—in  most  cases  near  its  outer  margin,  or  through 
the  tunica  sclerotica  in  front  of  the  iris — of  two  or  three  lines  in  length, 

and,  if  the  iris  does  not  escape  siwnta- 
neously  with  the  aqueous  humor,  a  del- 
icate pair  of  forceps  or  an  iris  hook  is 
introduced,  the  iris  seized,  brought  out, 
and  excised  by  scissors. 

In  some  cases  of  complete  occlusion 
of  the  pupil,  and  especially  when  there 
is  no  lens  in  situ,  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult may  be  obtained  by  simply  dividing 
the  converging  muscular  fibres  of  the 
iris  by  a  cataract  needle  or  narrow  iris-knife.     If  the  wound  in  the  iris 
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'  Discaus  of  t/ie  Eye,  by  Heniy  W.  WiUiamB,  Boston,  Mass.,  1807. 
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d<.>e8  not  open  sufficiently,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  eeiiing  itfi  mai^iii  with 
a  Tyrreirs  liouk,  dra%v*ing  it  out  of  the  corneal  wound 
and  excising  a  jH7ition. 
Iridodesls,  Syn.,  Iridesls,^ — DisplHceineiit  or  ekmga 

tiou  tjf  tlie  i>r*pil,  in  one  direction  or  aiirjther,  h  oecaf-iorj 
ally  i&nlistituted  for  iridecturny  in  eases  of  roTiit-jJ 
cornea,  partial  opacity  of  the  ci^rnea  or  lens,  diepla^^te- 
ment  of  the  lenn,  and  <*ongenitaI  cataract,  Iii  oixler 
that  it  may  he  applicahlc,  tiie  pnpillary  margin  niu^t 
not  lie  adherent,  tjr  its  adhefeiun&  must  first  he  bn>ken  np. 
The  operation  of  irideisiB  is  made  by  iutrodticing  a  nan-ow  knife 
through  the  ct^niea,  seizing  the  iris  with  a  hook,  or  the  cannla  forceps, 

withdrawing  it  through  the 
external  wuund,  and  6tran 
gulating  it  with  a  ligature. 
Iridenkleisis  diffci's  from 
iridesis  only  in  that  the  in- 
eisitni  is  made  tlu\>ngh  the 
8elen»tica  incstead  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  in  that  no  ligature 
18  employed  for  the  fitrangnlation  of  the  h'is;  the  surgeon  trusting  totlie 
Bmallness  of  the  <»rifiee,  and  the  adjiLstraent  of  the  protruding  iris,  to 
insure  its  retention  and  Ptrangnlation. 

Corelysis. — Detuehnicnt  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  from 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  h-iis  U  abo,  in  t^ome  cases,  a  proper  sulwstitute 
for  irideet<»my.  The  pupil  l>eing  already  well  under  the  intluence  of 
atropine,  or  of  Bome  other  mydriatic,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  cornea 
with  a  narrow  knife  or  cataract  needle,  through  which  a  small  spatula 
hrx>k  is  at  once  intirKlnced,  carried  beneath  the  iris,  and  the  adhesions 
gently  broken.  Or,  with  greater  assurance  of  success,  and  more  safely, 
perhaps,  we  may  substitute  the  ojieratioii  of  Pass^ivant,  which  consists 
in  seizing  and  detaehing  the  iris  with  a  fine  pair  of  foreej>s, 

Iridodialysis.— The  formation  of  an  aitificial  pupilj  by  detachment 
of  the  iris  at  its  ciliary  margin,  is  ei^pecially  ada|)ted  to  examples  of  gen- 
eral opacity  of  the  cornea,  hut  in  whicli  a  small  portion  near  the 
ciliary  margin  I'emains  transi»ar'ent.  The  incision  is  made  through  the 
opaque  coniea,  Init  near  that  portitm  which  is  transpai*ent ;  with  a  hcx>k 
or  pair  of  forceps  the  iris  is  then  detached  at  its  ciliary  margin,  drawn 
out  and  cut  oflf. 


Diieasei  of  the  Choroid, 


Inflamiaatlon  of  the  Choroid*  Syn.,  Choroiditis,  R.  O. — Inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  coat,  resulting  in  serous,  pigmentary,  and  plastic 
exudations,  especially  lietween  tliis  membrane  and  the  retina,  can  be 
detected  only  by  the  (n>hthalnioscope*    It  is  believed  that  congestions  and 
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inflammations  of  this  membrane  cause  many  serious  intra-ocnlar  lesions. 
The  whole  subject  is,  however,  too  little  understood  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  authorize  its  further  consideration  in  a  general  treatise. 

Apoplexia  Choroidea,  R.  O. — ^Effusion  of  blood  from  the  choroidal 
vessels  occurs  in  consequence  of  sudden  lesion,  the  extravasation  appear- 
ing between  the  choroid'  and  retina,  and  separating  these  two  mem- 
branes to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Its  existence  is  determined  by  the 
ophthalmoscope.  When  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  small  it  may  b:i 
absorbed  and  \dsion  completely  restored. 

The  treatment  demands  rest,  and  such  general  measures  as  the  con 
dition  of  the  system  may  indicate. 

Diseaiei  of  the  Retina. 

Inflammation  of  the  Retina.  Syn.,  Inflammatio  RetlncB,  R.  o. 
Retinitis. — Acute,  uncomplicated,  idiopatliic  retinitis  is  exceedingly 
rare ;  since  the  introduction  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  however,  it  is  pretty 
often  recognized  in  a  passive  form,  accompanied  with  exudations.  In- 
tolerance of  light  is  often  a  prominent  subjective  symptom  of  thif 
affection,  but  its  absence  or  presence  is  by  no  means  diagnostic. 

Host  and  occlusion  of  light  are  tlie  most  important  therapeutic  mea- 
sures ;  to  which  may  properly  be  added,  in  some  cases,  low  diet,  cathar 
tics,  cupping,  and  blood-letting. 

Apoplexia  Retinse. — Apoplexy  of  the  retina  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
TJie  prognosis  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  extravasations, 
and  according  as  it  is  dependent  upon  permanent  lesions  of  the  heart  or 
of  other  organs.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the- 
extravasations  are  scattered  in  small  masses  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  retina,  as  in  certain  examples  of  cerebral  affections.  This  condition 
has  been  termed  retinitis  apoplexia. 

In  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  similar  disseminated  extravasations- 
are  often  seen  in  connection  with  a  radiated,  whitish  appearance  of  the 
retina,  indicjating  the  progress  of  certain  morbid  changes  in  its  structure. 
These  appearances  have  also  been  observed  in  the  retina  of  persons  la- 
boring under  secondar}'  and  tertiary  sjT)hilis. 

Amaurosis,  R.  C.|  Syn.,  Gutta  Serena. — The  term  amaurosis*  has 
been  usually  employed  to  indicate  loss  of  vision,  due  to  certain  morbid 
cr>nditions  of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain.  Stellwag  restricts  the 
use  of  the  term  to  that  total  loss  of  vision  in  which  light  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  darkness ;  and  Wells  suggests  that  it  would  be  better 
to  confine  it  to  primary  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve: 
All  other  forms  and  degrees  of  impaired  vision,  depending  upon  dis* 
turbance  of  the  optic  nervous  apparatus,  will  then  be  designated 
amblyopia.  The  advance  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  no  doubt,  demands 
precision  in  the  use  of  terms,  but  inasmuch  as  both  of  these  terms  ex- 
press a  symptom  and  not  a  pathological  condition,  nothing  ia  gained  by 
86 
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the  substitution.  It  m  just  as  exact  to  Bpeak  of  partial  and  compleu 
anmurofik  nA  to  indicate  these  dogi-ees  by  the  terms  a-inblyopia  an<! 
amauToeis.  Moreover,  if  "amaurosis"  is  hereafter  to  imply  a  spedfie 
pathological  condition,  it  ib  certain  this  condition  must  exist  in  varying 
degrees,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  usual  plan  of  nomenclature  t> 
change  the  name  where  the  character  of  the  les^ions  remains  the  same. 

Amaurosis  may  be  caused  by  tlie  retrogressive  changes  in  the  iiervom 
apparatus  incident  to  age,  by  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  the  bmin*  bjr 
congestion  of  tlie  retinal  vessels,  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina,  extnivasations  of  blood  upon  the  optic  nerve,  inflarnnmtory  eflfu* 
sions;  by  anaemia,  by  pregnancy,  B right's  disease,  tobacco,  opium,  and 
variona  forms  of  blood-poisoning.  There  ai*e  many  otiier  cau^ea  which 
are  knouii  to  produce  amaurosis,  either  directly,  or  as  the  reaulta  of 
sympathy  with  remote  organs. 

The  amaurosis  of  old  age,  which  is  the  m<ist  characteristic  fonu, 
usually  commences  with  slight  obscarity  of  vibioii,  and  the  appearance 
of  floating  motes — muscm  volitantes  f  and  when  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
complete  the  retina  is  insensible  to  light ;  the  lids  are  usually  wide 
open  or  staring,  and  the  eyes  have  a  vacant,  wandering  expression. 

Treatment. — The  causes  of  amaurosis  are  so  numerous  and  opposite 
in  their  characters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  indit^ate  the  appropriate 
treatment  further  than  to  say,  that,  the  cause  being  ascertained,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  removed.  If  the  amaurosis  depends  upon  congestions 
which  are  still  present,  measures  must  be  adopted  to  unload  the  vesseis; 
if  upon  anffimia,  nutrients  and  tonics  are  recpiired. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
its  removal  does  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  restore  the  visual 
function ;  certain  organic  changes  having  resulted  from  simple  disuse^ 
or  fiYjra  the  immediate  operation  of  the  primary  cause,  which  disable 
the  apparatus  permanently,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  To  overcome 
these  later  and  secondary  conditions,  electricity ^  strychnine,  and  ''ther 
remedies  of  this  class,  can  alone  offer  any  hope  of  success. 

Gkiucoma,  R.  O. 

According  txr  Dondeni,  glaucoma  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
varieties,  namely,  fflatteama  dmplex^  and  glaiiconia  eum  ophthalmic^ 

Glaucoma  Simplex  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
occurs  generally  after  the  fortieth  year  of  life.  Among  the  earliest 
symptoms  are  presbyopia,  dimness  of  vision,  an  iridescent  lialo  seen 
about  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  a  sluggish  pupil.  Inci'eased  tension  of 
the  eyeball  is  an  early  symptom,  but  it  is  apt  to  escape  notice  until  a 
later  period,  when,  to  slight  pressure  with  the  finger,  the  ball  feels 
remarkably  tense  and  hard.  In  confinned  glaucoma  simplex  there  is 
also  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision  and  deficiency  in  direct  vision. 
The  characteristic  intra-ocular  signs  are  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve 
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and  abnormal  pulsation  of  the  retinal  vesBels,  or  a  pulsation  exaggerated 
by  slight  pressure  upon  the  balL 

Glaucoma  cum  Ophthalmia,  or  the  inflammatory  f  orm,  may  be 
acute  or  chronic.  Each  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  vascularity  of 
the  ciliary  region,  or  the  presence  of  the  pericorneal  pink  zone;  by  a 
turbid  greenish  or  smoky  appearance  of  the  pupil,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  presented  in  senile  cataract,  and  for  which,  indeed,  it  may  bo 
easily  mistaken.  There  are  present,  also,  the  other  phenomena  belong- 
ing to  simple  glaucoma,  already  enumerated.  Tension  of  the  ball, 
however,  and  abnormal  pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries,  constitute  here, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  chief  pathognomonic  symptoms :  conditions 
which  seem  to  be  due  to  increased  intra-ocular  secretion,  and  to  coinci- 
dent hardening  of  the  tunica  8clerotic€L 

Glaucoma  in  either  fonn,  unless  arrested  by  early  and  appropriate 
treatment,  almost  inevitably  results  in  complete  loss  of  sight  The  lens 
and  its  capsule  frequently  become  opaque;  the  vitreous  humor  diffluent; 
the  iris  atrophied;  the  optic  nerve  excavated,  shrunken,  and  paralyzed; 
the  retinal  veins  varicose,  and,  in  short,  a  general  disorganization  of  the 
interior  structures  of  the  eye  sooner  or  later  results. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  malady  consists  in  the  adoption 
of  appropriate  measures  to  improve  the  general  health,  which  is  in  most 
cases  impaired,  in  absolute  rest  for  the  eyes,  and  in  the  operation  of 
iridectomy.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  excellent 
specialists  and  sui^eons,  the  treatment  is  reduced  to  the  operation  of » 
iridectomy  alone.  This  operation,  first  practised  for  the  relief  of  glau- 
rx»ma  by  Von  Graefe,  in  1856,  has  now  been  made  a  great  number  of 
times  and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success. 

Nevertheless,  the  operation  seems  to  be  wholly  empirical,  since 
neither  Von  Graefe,  nor  any  of  his  followers,  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
furnish  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  success.  Dr.  Noyes,  of  this  city, 
lias  written  a  very  instructive  paper  in  defence  of  its  claims,  and  re- 
j)orted  a  number  of  successful  examples  from  his  own  experience.* 

The  mode  of  operation,  by  incision  through  the  sclerotica,  has  been 
already  described  in  the  section  on  iridectomy. 

Oataraot.    Syn.,  Sufiiuio,  R.  O, 

A  cataract  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of  its  capsule,  or  of 
both. 

The  etiology  of  cataract  remains  in  a  great  measure  undetermined. 
It  is  pi*obable,  however,  that  the  inunediate  causes  of  lenticular  opacity 
are  certcdn  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fluid  elements  of 
the  lens,  as  a  result  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.    The  lens  has  no 

*  Olauooms,  by  Heniy  D.  Noyes,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Ophthalmology  in  BeUevne  Hospital 
BCed.  Col ;  Surgeon  to  New  York  Eje  and  Bu  Infirmary .  Trans.  If.  T.  State  Med,  ^Sbo., 
1809. 
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blood-resselBy  but^  being  mspended  in  flDids^  it  ia  noorabed  hy  tmbiliitioci 
111  youtb,  when  the  proportion  of  fluids  ifl  greateBt,  endiMemiia  maj 
exc^eed  exoftmcBis,  snd  a  fioft  catiiract  will  be  the  reeolL  In  mdvaaoei 
life  tlie  opposite  oondition  obtaiufi,  aad  exoemoda  tniky  etxeeed  m3» 
mofiiA,  resaltiDg  in  the  formation  of  a  iiard  cataract  The  OfMWStj  il 
then,  in  either  case,  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  homc^ncity  in  tlie  stme 
tare  of  the  leus,  for  the  microscope  shows  no  change  of  atrtieture  oodi 
long  after  the  cataract  has  been  completely  developed.     The 

which  then  occur  are  the  I'esults  of  degeneration  and  disintegrate    

of  sohition,  the  solidB  which  remain  after  the  maturation  of  hard  (ata 
fact  being  albaminou&,  fatty,  cretaceous  or  osseous ;  while  the  fluid  aoid 
cj^tic  cataracts  are  the  result  of  solution  of  the  connective  and  otbei 
intra-capeular  tissues*  Dr.  Kuapp  supposes,  moreover,  that  the  be- 
qnency  €i  soft  cataract  in  connection  with  diabetes  niellitns,  ts  to  be 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  sugar  aud  the  consequent  resorption  of  walcr 
by  the  lens. 

X»enticular  Cataract.^ — Opacity  of  the  lens  occurs  most  freqaeotly 
after  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  sonxetimes  con^enital^  and  it  may 
oocur  at  any  period,  especially  fix)ni  trauvnjUh  injurt/,  Wlien  one  lens 
has  become  cataractous,  the  opposite  lens,  usually,  very  soon  becomei 
opaque  also.  In  most  cases  of  lenticular  cataract,  the  capsule  is  not 
involved.  The  color,  consistence,  and  size  of  the  catai'act  vary  in  differ 
ent  (sases.     Tliey  are,  accoinlingly,  divided  into  hard.,  soft,  and  fluid* 

Hardy  or  Nuclear  Cataract,  is  seen  most  often  in  advan<M3d  life* 
The  yellow  opacity  commences  in  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  and  extendi 
gradually  towards  the  periphery  ;  at  die  same  time,  hcjwcvcr,  the  cuitical 
portions  ai^  aasuming  a  whitish  opacity.  Its  color  is  generally  a  dark 
ash,  inclining  to  yellow  or  amber;  sometimes  it  has  a  mahogany  ooU^r. 
The  slight  amber  tinge  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  lens  of  most  uld  per- 
sons, unaccompanied  with  impairment  of  vision^  must  not,  howe\*er,  be 
mistaken  for  cataract. 

Soft  Cataract,  called  also  cortical^  commences  in  the  cortical  layers 
of  the  lens,  and  the  opacity  extends,  generally,  by  converging  lines 
towards  the  centre,  gradually  diffusing  itself  at  the  same  time  through- 
out the  whole  structure.  Its  color  is  usually  grayish  white,  sometimes 
with  a  tint  of  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  may  present  a  pearly,  or  an 
iri-egularly  opaque  appearance. 

Fluid  Cataract,  which  has  been  placed  by  recent  writers  in  the  sanio 
class  with  soft  cataract  by  the  application  of  the  common  term  **  C4»iti- 
cal,"  commences  also  in  most  cai^es  in  the  e^>rtical  I  ay  el's,  the  interior 
undergoing  a  subsequent  degeneration^,  liquefaction,  and  consequent 
opacity.  This  variety  obtains  especially  in  congenital  and  infantile 
cataract.  Li  many  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  however,  the  opacity 
commences  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cortical  layei'S,  and  this  form 
has  been  named  him^Uur^  or  zonular  *  for  a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  the 
outer  portions  remain  transparent,  affording,  occasionally,  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  the  surgeon  of  improving  vision  by  substituting  iridectomy,  or. 
the  formation  of  a  lateral  pupil,  for  the  removal  of  the  cataract  Old 
cataracts  are  also,  sometimes,  fluid ;  but  they  seldom  present,  before 
removal,  the  milky  color  belonging  to  congenital  fluid  cataracts,  nor 
does  the  liquefaction  extend  usually  to  the  central  portions. 

When  tlie  nucleus  floats  in  a  softened  senile  cataract,  or  rests  at  the 
bottom  of  the  capsule,  it  constitutes  that  variety  formerly  known  as  the 
Morgagnian  cataract.  When  a  cataract  of  this  variety  is  removed  and 
opened,  the  fluid  portion  is  seen  to  possess  a  milky  color,  the  original 
amber  color  having  depended  solely  upon  the  presence  of  the  nucleus. 

Finally,  in  both  old  senile  cataracts  and  in  congenital  cataracts,  the 
fluid  elements  may  be  so  absorbed  that  the  cataract  appears  shrivelled 
and  flat ;  while  other  elements  undergo  a  fatty  or  chalky  degeneration, 
and  adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  where  they  may  remain 
after  the  lens  is  removed.  This  form  is  described  in  most  treatises  as 
the  ^Uicidose  or  chalky  capsuXo'lenticuLar  cataract. 

Diagnosis  of  Cataract. — The  existence  of  a  mature,  or  complete  cat- 
aract, is  in  general  easily  recognized  by  the  unaided  eye ;  but  immature 
cataracts  ai*e  sometimes  diflicult  to  diagnosticate.  The  usual  signs  are 
obscure  vision,  the  obscurity  being  increased  in  certain  cases  of  central 
cataract,  when  the  pupil  is  made  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  light ;  so  that  the  patient  sees  best  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  the 
twilight,  aud  he  walks  habitually  with  his  brows  drooped,  or  with  his 
eyes  shaded  by  the  hand.  Under  these  circumstances  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  by  the  employment  of  mydriatics,  improves  vision ;  an  expedient 
to  which  empirics  often  resort,  to  persuade  these  patients  that  the  cata- 
ract is  being  removed.  The  pupil  is  sluggish,  or  does  not  contract  so 
fully  as  the  pupil  of  the  sound  eye. 

The  condition  of  the  lens  can  be  more  fully  determined  by  dilating 
the  pupil  thoroughly  before  examination,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  convex 
lens.  If  further  infonnation  is  needed  to  determine  the  precise  char- 
acter and  situation  of  the  opacity  it  is  obtained  by  the  ophthalmoscope, 
and  by  oblique  illumination.  Direct  illumination  throws  the  shadows 
of  the  opaque  spots  upon  the  fundus  of  the  eye ;  but  by  oblique  illu- 
mination the  opacities  are  referred  to  their  proper  position  in  the  lens. 
By  the  aid  of  lateral  light,  also,  we  may  be  able,  hi  cortical  cataracts,  to 
observe  convex  radii  upon  the  anterior,  and  concave  radii  upon  the 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens ;  which  superficial  and  deep  opacities  were 
formerly  supposed  to  indicate  anterior  and  posterior  ca|)sular  cataract^ 
and  which  Sanson's  famous  catoptric  test  was  supposed  to  verify.  The 
ophthalmoscope  and  dissections  have  shown  that  these  opacities  almost 
invariably  belong  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea. 

Traumatic  Cataract  may  result  &om  a  wound  which  has  actually 
penetrated  the  capsule,  admitting  the  aqueous  humor  to  the  lens ;  in 
which  case  the  lens  soon  becomes  swollen  and  opaque  by  absorption  of 
the  fluid.    In  many  examples  of  puncture,  or  laceration  of  the  capsule, 
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the  opacity  remains  for  several  montHs  or  years,  and  then  gradi  ally  dis 
appears  by  solution  and  absorption  of  the  lens ;  in  other  words,  a  spon- 
taneous removal  of  the  cataract  takes  place. 

There  is  a  second  variety  of  traumatic  cataract,  resulting  generally 
from  concussion  of  the  eyeball ;  in  which  the  suspeurory  ligaments  d 
the  lens  are  supposed  to  be  broken,  and  its  nutrition  consequently 
arrested.  In  these  cases  the  lens  undergoes  a  gradual  atrophy,  and 
opacity  may  be  delayed  many  months  or  even  years. 

The  color  of  traumatic  cataract  is  usually  white,  with  a  tint  of  bine 
or  of  gray.  After  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  lens  the  capsule  u 
sometimes  found  opaque,  presenting  a  gauze-like  appearance,  or  it 
may  be  more  densely  and  uniformly  opaque,  or  it  may  undergo  creta- 
ceous degeneration. 

Capsular  Cataract. — According  to  the  later  researches,  the  capsule 
itself  never  becomes  opaque,  but  the  condition  termed  capsular  cataract 
is  the  result  of  deposits  or  neoplasms  upon  either  the  imier  or  outer 
surface  of  the  capsule.  Miiller  observes  that  the  new  formation  some- 
times very  much  resembles  the  structure  of  the  capsule,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  fibrous.  We  have  already  alluded  to  certain  chalky  d^en- 
erations  of  the  cortical  layers  of  the  cataractous  leus,  which  sometimee 
remain  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  after  extraction, 
in  that  variety  of  cataract  called  "  siliculose.'* 

In  the  latter  stages  of  irido-choroiditis  the  so-called  capsular  cataract 
is  apt  to  occur  as  a  result  of  proliferation  of  the  intra-capsular  cells; 
the  actual  seat  of  the  opacity  being,  in  this  case  also,  between  the 
capsule  and  the  lens. 

Anterior  Central  Capsular  Cataract  is  the  result  of  central  uloe^ 
ations  of  the  cornea,  and  contact  of  the  capsule  with  the  point  of 
ulceration;  or,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  supposes,  when  it  ensues  up(xi 
purulent  ophthabuia,  it  is  due  to  disturbed  nutrition.  When  the  cen- 
tral opaque  spot  is  much  elevated  it  is  tennedjn/ramidal  ocUarcust. 

Operations  fbr  Cataract. — ^No  remedy  except  an  operation  has  yel 
been  discovered  for  cataract  The  following  rules,  not  universally  ac- 
cepted by  oplithalmologists,  have  hitherto  been  observed  by  myself  in  all 
operations  for  cataract.  First,  no  preparation  is  necessary  or  useful 
when  the  health  of  the  patient  is  perfect ;  second,  operations  may  he 
made  without  reference  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  third,  the  earlier  a 
congenital  cataract  is  operated  upon  the  better ;  fourth,  in  all  other 
forms  the  operation  should  not  be  made  until  the  cataract  is  mature ; 
fifth,  one  eye  should  not  be  operated  upon  while  the  opposite  eye  re* 
tains  useful  vision. 

To  the  fourth  proposition  there  may  be  presented  this  apparent 
exception.  The  opacity  in  some  cases  never  becomes  complete,  since  it 
may  never  extend  beyond  those  intermediate  laminae  in  which  it  was 
originally  found ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  if  both  eyes  aro 
affected,  and  the  use  of  mydriatics  does  not  supply  useful  vision,  tk 
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Fig.  291. 


KeratonyxiiL 


operation  is  jiiBtifiable,  even  when  in  a  certain  sense  the  cataract  is  not 
mature. 

Operation  by  Division.  Syn.,  Discission ;  Absorption ;  Solutio 
Ijentis,  R.  o. — This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  various  foiins 
of  cataract  occurring  in  childhood,  except  to  the  siliculose  cataracts. 

The  operation  may  be  made 
through  the  cornea,  keratonyxia  ;  or 
tlirough  the  sclerotica,  adetutico' 
nyxU  or  hyalonyxis. 

Fii-st ;  Keratonyxis  is  best  per- 
f onned  with  a  straight,  delicate  stop- 
needle.  The  pupil  liaving  been  di- 
lated with  belladonna  or  atropine, 
the  instrument  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  cornea  perpendicularly  at  the 
middle  of  the  lower  and  outer  quad- 
rant ;  the  direction  of  its  point  is 
then  changed,  and  it  is  pushed  for- 
wards to  the  inner  and  upper  bor- 
der of  the  pupil;  the  capsule  is 
opened  by  a  light  crucial  incision, 
and  the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

Second ;  Scleroticonyxis  is  especially  suited  to  cases  in  which  opaque 
dej)o8its  upon  the  capsule  may  render  it  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the 
axis  of  vision.  A  spear-shaped  needle,  after  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  is  in- 
troduced perpendicularly  through  the  sclerotica,  one  and  a  half  lines 

beyond  the  cornea,  and  one  or  two 
lines  below  the  equator  of  the  eye  ; 
the  point  is  then  carried  inwards  and 
a  little  forwards,  between  the  cap- 
sule and  the  iris,  as  far  as  the  inner 
and  upper  pupillary  margin  ;  with 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  needle  the 
capsule  is  divided,  and  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  If  necessary,  the  cap- 
sule with  its  broken  lens  may  be  re- 
clined towards  the  vitreous  humor, 
with  the  flat  surface  of  the  needle^ 
before  its  withdrawal. 

After  either  of  the  preceding  op- 

orations  the  eyes  should  be  closed 

and  the  pupil  kept  dilated  during 

several   days.     Slight   vertigo   and 

nausea  sometimes  follow  immediately  the  operation,  but  these  soon 

cease  spontaneously. 

Absorption  does  not  always  take  place  speedily,  unless  the  cataract  i» 
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quite  soft,  or  fluid ;  but  aft^r  a  few  days,  and  sometiines  weeks,  a 
gradually  increasing  dark  spot  in  the  lens  will  indicate  the  progress  of 
absorption;  which  process  may  not  be  completed,  however,  under 
several  weeks  or  months.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  a  suitable  time — and  1 
prefer  to  make  this  period  not  less  tlian  two  or  tlu-ee  months — ^the 
absorption  is  not  satisfactory,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  In  one 
case  I  have  operated  six  times  successively ;  and  in  the  end  a  complete 
cure  was  effected.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  usual  rcsidt  of  repeated 
operations  upon  the  same  eye,  since  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  inflammation  steadily  increases  after  each  operation,  and 
in  the  end  it  is  likely  to  prove  destructive. 

Operation  by  Bxbraction.    Syn.,  Detractio  Z<entia,  R.  O. 

Linear  Extraction. — This  operation,  not  hitherto  verj'  much  practised, 
is,  according  to  Stellwag,  especially  indicated,  1st,  in  fluid,  pulpy  and 
pasty,  total  cataracts ;  2d,  when  fragments  of  soft  cataracts  are  preen- 
ing upon  and  disturbing  the  iris  after  a  wound  of  the  capsule ;  3d,  in 

shrunken  cataracts  without  nuclei, 
F«ff  «».  especially  in  siliculose  cataracts. 

The  pupil  having  been  dilated, 
a  broad,  lance-shaped  knife  is 
introduced  through  the  outer  side 
of  the  coniea,  one  hue  from  the 
sclerotica;  the  point  is  pressed 
foi-wards  toward  the  inner  canthus, 
in  the  plane  of  the  iris,  until  a 
vertical  incision  is  made  two  line.? 
in  length,  and  then  slowly  with- 
di*awn,  while  tlie  aqueous  himior 
escapes.  A  curved  needle  is  now 
introduced  and  the  capsule  cut; 
when,  if  the  lens  does  not  present 
itself  spontaneously,  slight  pressure 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball  will  generally  succeed  in  effecting  its 
extrusion. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  a  pulpy 
cataract,  by  making  the  corneal  wound  more  patulous  by  pressure  upon 
its  posterior  margin  with  a  Daviel's  spoon,  as  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut. Finally,  if  these  measures  fail,  the  lids  nmst  be  closed  and  the 
aqueous  humor  allowed  to  acicumulate,  and  then  slight  rotary  pressure 
made  upon  the  upper  lid  with  tlie  ball  of  the  finger.  If  the  capsule  is 
opaque,  or  shrivelled  and  tough,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  sharp  hook, 
or  iris  forcei>s. 
Flap  Extraction. — ^Flap  extraction  is  especially  suited  for  hard 
.racts,  including  all  of  tliose  in  which  the  nucleus  remains  hard, 
lough  the  cortical  portions  may  have  softened.    This  description,  it 
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will  be  observed,  applies  to  nearly  all  senile  cataracts,  and  to  a  few 
exceptional  examples  of  cataract  in  middle  and  early  life.  The  instm- 
ments  required  are  a  Beer's  cataract-knife,  a  pricker,  or  Graefe's  cysto- 
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Graefe's  Cystotome. 
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Pricker  and  Curette. 


Frobe-poiiited  KaUe. 
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tome  for  diNnding  the  capsule,  an  iris  hook,  monse-tooth  forceps,  a 
Daviel's  spoon,  scissors,  and  a  probe-pointed  knife.  There  are  two 
principal  modes  of  flap  extraction  now  practised.  In  one,  the  flap  is 
made  f n)m  the  lower  section  of  the  coniea ;  in  the  other,  from  the 
iil)j)er  section. 

The  oi>eration  by  the  lower  section  is  made  as  follows: — In  case 
the  opei-atiou  is  to  be  made  upon  the  left  eye;  the  patient  being 
seated  or  reclining,  as  the  surgeon  may  elect,  an  assistant  elevates 
ntli  his  fingers  tlie  upper  lid  without  pressing  upon  the  ball,  while 
the  surgeon  depresses  the  lower  lid  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  ; 
and  resting  his  right  hand,  which  holds  the  knife,  upon  tlie  malar 
bone,  the  point  is  entered  perpendicularly  to  the  cornea,  a  little  below 
tlie  equatrir,  and  close  to  tlie  sclerotic  margin ;  the  moment  the  point 
has  penetrated,  the  direction  of  the  blade  is  changed  to  the  plane  of 
the  iris,  and  it  is  carried  steadily  inwards  to  the  opposite  point  of  the 
coniea,  which  is  transfixed,  and  the  point  pushed  inwards  toward  the 
nose,  until  the  section  of  the  flap  is  nearly  completed ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  flap  being  severed  by  a  slight  sawing  motion,  without 
pressure. 

Ab  the  patient  is  disposed  always  to  turn  the  eye  inwards  the  moment 
it  is  touched  with  the  knife,  it  is  well  to  direct  him  to  incline  the  axis 
a  little  outwards.  If,  through  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
control  the  ball,  or  from  lack  of  skill  on  tlie  part  of  the  surgeon,  the 
knife  cannot  be  made  to  enter  and  fix  the  eye  before  the  inward  rotation 
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takes  place,  it  will  bo  necesfiary  that  an  assistant  sliotilil  seize  tho  tm- 
jiiiictiva  deep  at  the  inner  eanthii^  witli  nioiiso-tcM^tli  fui*cep«,  mid  held 
it  until  the  knife  hiis  marie  the  counter-<^peniug. 

If  the  aqueous  humor  csi^jkjs  t(x>  rapidly,  and  the  iris  falls  under  the 
edge  vi  the  knife,  slight  friction  upjn  the  C4>niea  with  tlie  ball  of  tlie 
&iger  will  gometimes  uiauBc  it  to  contract,  and  to  l)Ci>oiiie  dit-engagt^ 
If  Uiis  dtx^s  not  succeed,  and  the  jx>rtion  prulapsed  is  siuall^  the  4>penh 
lion  may  he  at  once  cojnpleted,  althoiigli  the  iris  will  be  iieceissarilj 
wounded;  but  if  a  large  fold  ia  involved^ it  Mill  be  best  to  witlxdrawili 
knife,  close  the  lids  a  few  niinutes,  and  then  proceed  to  complete  the 
opeTatioii  with  a  pnjbe-pi»intcd  bifetoury. 

The  second  step  of  the  opemtion  confiists  in  opening  the  capstile, 
wliich  must  be  anticipated  by  a  few  seconds  of  rest,  with  the  lids  gently 
ck*sed-  The  lids  are  then  opened,  and  the  needle  iutnxlnced  by  la^'ing 
its  side  against  tho  lower  lip  of  the  flap,  and  carefully  misijig-  its  point 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pupil,  tliroiiirh  which  the  capsule  is  reached 

and  torn    freely.     At    tliis    niu- 
^^"^  meut    the    contraction     of    tli© 

ocular  muscles  is  often  eiifficient 
to  didodge  the  lens;  and  its 
extrusion  is  completed  alincjst 
..-''^^^^  simultaneously  with  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  Jieedle.  If  its 
expiibion  is  delayed,  slight  pj-es- 
Bui^e  upon  the  ball  with  the 
linger  or  the  spoon  may  pn*ve 
sufficient;  or,  if  an'ested  at  the 
corneal  opening,  it  may  be  extri- 
cated by  the  aid  of  the  scoop  ur 
the  hook.  If,  unfortunately,  any 
portion  of  the  viti-eons  humor 
FUtpEKtTBctioii.  escapes,    it    must    be    c^irefully 

excised  with  the  scisg<:)r&.  At- 
tempts to  return  it  are  generally  unsuccessful,  and  expose  the  patient 
to  the  danger  of  more  complete  extrusion,  and  consequent  tot^l  loss  of 
\^sion. 

Wlien  the  operation  is  completed,  and  the  surgeon  has  assured  him- 
self that  no  fragments  remain,  the  lids  of  both  eyes  are  allowed  to  close, 
and  their  occlusion  is  maintained  by  narrow  strips  of  adtiesive  plaster, 
or  by  light  compi^esses:  these  being  remo\'ed  daily  for  the  i>urpose  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  eye,  and  then  reapplied.  The  flap  is 
generally  found  united  on  the  fouith  or  fiftli  day,  but  the  occlusion  must 
be  continued  three  or  four  days  longer. 

The  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  bend  his  head 
forwards  after  the  cjperation,  but  he  must  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with 
his  head  elevated,  and  all  necessary  precautions  taken  that  during  his 
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sleep  he  does  not  touch  his  eyes.  Ills  diet  should  be  moderate,  and  his 
bowels  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  constipated.  The  room 
should  be  darkened,  and  no  strong  light  should  be  admitted  to  his  eyes 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

If  the  surgeon  is  ambidexter,  he  will  adopt  the  same  rules  of  proce- 
dure in  the  case  of  the  right  eye,  with  only  such  modifications  as  the 
change  of  hands  will  require.  If  he  is  not,  he  will  stand  behind  his 
patient  during  the  operation,  elevating  the  upper  lid  with  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  while  an  assistant  depresses  the  lower. 

The  operation  by  the  uppe?*  section^  to  which  Jaeger  gives  the  prefer- 
ence in  all  cases,  possesses  the  following  advantages ; — the  iris  is  not  so 
liable  to  fall  against  the  knife,  nor  to  escape  through  the  corneal  wound ; 
the  upper  lid,  being  longer,  is  not  in  danger  of  fretting  or  opening  the 
flap,  an  accident  which  happens,  sometimes,  in  the  lower  flap  operation, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  margin  of  the  lower  lid  to  the  corneal  incision ; 
the  cicatrix  is  less  observed,  and,  if  the  iris  is  injured,  it  does  not  so  much 
interfere  with  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
eye  to  roll  upwards,  as  well  as  inwards,  during  the  operation,  and  to  the 
greater  length  of  the  upper  lid,  the  operation  is  more  difiicult,  and  ex- 
acts on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  much  more  skill  and  adroitness. 

This  method  differs  from  the  one  previously  described  only  in  that  the 
upper  two-fifths — more  or  less,  as  the  size  of  the  lens  may  require — of 
the  coniea  is  chosen  for  the  flap.  To  prevent  the  eye  from  rolling  up, 
the  conjunctiva  may  be  seized  below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  with  the 
forceps,  and  held  by  the  assistant. 

Williams,  of  Boston,  has  been  Fig.»a. 

able  to  prevent  the  insinuation  of 
the  lower  lid  beneath  the  flap,  in 
the  lower  flap  section,  by  closing 
the  wound  in  the  cornea  with  a  de- 
licate silk  suture.* 

Modi/led  Linear  Extraction — 
Peripheric  Linear, — This  method, 
dcNised  by  Von  Gi-aefe,  and  ap- 
proved by  Welb,  Bowman,  Noyes, 
Knapp,  and  very  many  other  oph- 
thalmologists, is  in  reality  a  modi-  ^^  -^i**=  \  s^wr-  /^ 
fication  of  both  the  flap  and  linear  ^:'%: " 
operation.     The  operation  is  diW-  ^ 

ded    into    four    processes,   namely  :         OrmeCe't  Modlltod  Perlphorlo  Linear  Extraction. 

incision,  iridectomy,  laceration  of 

the  capsule,  and  extraction  of  the  lens.    The  instruments  required  are 

Noyes'  speculum,  fixation  or  mouse-tooth  forceps,  Graefe's  narrow- 

>  DiMOMt  of  the  Eye^  bj  Henzy  W.  WiUiamB,  Ophthalmio  Sozgeon  to  the  Citj  Hospital, 
Boston,  1867,  p.  198. 
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bladed  knife,  an  iris  forceps,  BcifisorB,  a  sickle-fihaped  needle,  a  sharp  and 
a  blunt  hook,  and  a  spoon. 

The  patient  being  under  4Jie  influence  of  an  ansesthedc,  the  lids  are 
opened  by  Noyes'  speculum — an  instrument  to  which  most  operators  now 
give  the  preference — while  the  ball  is  secured  in  position  by  the  fixation 
forceps,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut;  the  operator 
then  introduces  his  knife  in  the  sclerotica,  one-third  or  half  a  line  back 
of  the  cornea,  and  about  two  lines  above  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the 
eye ;  the  point  is  at  first  directed  a  little  downwards  and  backwards,  but 
when  the  sclerotica  is  fairly  transfixed,  it  must  be  elevated  and  carried  to 
a  point  in  the  sclerotica  directly  opposite  its  point  of  entrance ;  the 
counter-opening  being  made,  the  edge  is  inclined  backwards,  and  fol- 
lowing the  margin  of  the  sclerotica  until  the  section  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, or  until  the  edge  of  the  knife  rests  against  the  inner  surface  of 
the  upper  segment  of  the  sclerotica,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  then  turned 
pretty  abruptly  forwards  or  in  the  direction  of  a  short  curve,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  sclerotica  at  a  right  angle  with  its  surface,  and  to  make  of  the 
conjunctiva  a  small  flap. 

The  second  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  vnthdrawing  a  fold  of  the 
iriF  near  the  temporal  margin  and  removing  it  with  the  scissors.  In 
lacerating  the  capsule,  which  is  the  third  step,  care  must  be  taken  to 
carry  the  needle  as  close  to  the  periphery  of  the  lens  as  possible,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  the  sclerotic  opening,  and  to  divide  it  freely. 
Finally,  if  the  sclerotic  incision  and  the  laceration  of  the  capsule  are 
properly  made,  the  lens  often  presents  itself  promptly  at  the  sclerotic 
opening,  and  its  complete  extrication  may  be  effected  by  drawing  upon 
the  fixation  forceps,  and  at  the  same  moment  pressing  gently  upon  the 
upper  and  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  with  the  spoon.  In  case  this  ex- 
pedient, with  such  other  manoBuvres  as  have  already  been  suggested, 
does  not  succeed,  the  extraction  must  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
spoon  or  hook. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  operation  of  Von  Graefe's  are,  that 
the  wound  is  made  in  parts  which  cicatrize  readily,  the  flap  e  smaller, 
the  iris  is  in  no  danger  of  protruding,  and  is  less  likely  to  inflame,  the 
lens  is  more  easily  extracted,  and  the  wound  made  by  the  operation  is 
less  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  care  requisite  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  haemorrhage  is  a  more  fre- 
quent accident.  The  vision  of  the  operator  is  also  sometimes  confused 
by  the  admission  of  irregular  rays  of  light  through  the  disfigured  pupiL 

Critchett,  Arlt,  and  others  modify  the  method  of  Von  Graef e  slightly, 
by  making  the  incision  in  the  cornea  instead  of  the  sclerotica ;  some 
surgeons  also  prefer  to  make  the  iridectomy  several  days  or  weeks 
before  making  the  operation  of  extraction. 

The  operation  of  Von  Graefe  in  the  hands  of  its  distinguished  au- 
thor, and  in  the  hands  of  other  experienced  and  skilful  specialists  has 
proven  remarkably  successful ;  but  it  is  a  procedure  demanding  great 
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delicacy  and  adroitnesfi  of  manipulation,  and  we  would  advise  no  sur- 
geon to  attempt  it  until  he  had  already  become  skilled  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  ordinary  flap  operation. 

Out-Scooping  of  the  Cataract. — By  this  method  it  is  proposed  to 
remove  the  lens  through  a  sclerotico-oomeal  incision,  by  the  aid  of  a 
scoop.  Like  Yon  Graefe's  method,  it  requires  also  the  simultaneous 
performance  of  iridectomy.  The  operation  is  adapted  only  to  soft  or 
fluid  cataracts ;  and  consists  in  lacerating  the  capsule  with  a  broad  nee- 
dle, subsequently  introducing  through  the  corneal  opening  made  by  the 
needle  a  delicate  canula,  with  an  extremity  formed  like  the  nib  of  a  pen, 
penetrating  the  substance  of  the  lens  and  removing  it  by  suction. 

The  original  suggestion  seems  to  date  back  to  the  fomlh  century,  but 
Mr,  Teale  has  only  lately  recalled  the  idea  and  reduced  it  to  pi*ac- 
tice.  Teale  has  a  suction-tube  fltted  to  the  handle  of  the  canula,  or 
"  curette,"  made  of  India-rubber  tnbing«  and  furnished  with  a  mouth- 
piece, the  suction  being  effected  by  inspiration.  "Williams  adopts  a 
modification  of  Teale's  apparatus,  and  Bowman  employs  for  the  same 
puii>()se  a  suction  syringe. 

Depresaion  or  Couching.  Syn.,  Depressio  Lentis,  r.  o. — ^This 
operation  was  for  a  long  time  the  principal  alternative  for  hard  cataracts, 
but  it  lias  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  given  place  to  extraction. 
Wells  says  that  "  although  it  may  appear  temporarily  successful,  it  has 
been  found  that  ultimately  about  50  per  cent  of  the  eyes  have  been  lost 
from  ehjx>nic  irido-choroiditis."  In  the  early  part  of  my  practice  1 
made  tlie  operation  a  few  times,  and  my  experience  fully  confirms  the 
correctness  of  this  observation  of  Mr.  Wells. 

The  operation  consists  in  introducing  a  needle  through  the  sclerotic 
coat,  about  one  line  posterior  to  tlie  cornea,  and  a  little  below  tlie  hori- 
zontal diameter,  carrjing  the  needle  behind  the  iris  and  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  then  slowly  depressing  tlie  lens  into  the  vitreous  hiunor. 

Reclination  is  a  modification  of  the  preceding  operation,  in  which 
the  lens  is  tilted  or  thrown  over  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humor, 
and  then  forced  down  below  the  pupil.  The  operation  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  tlie  preceding,  and  is  now  considered  obsolete. 

Acoidental  Dislooation  of  the  Lens.  Sjrn.,  Ectropia  Lentis. — 
DisliK^ation  of  the  lens  may  be  partial  or  complete;  when  complete, 
it  may  be  dislocated  into  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humor :  it  may  oc- 
cur as  a  consequence  of  a  concussion  of  the  ball  or  other  injury,  or  it 
nia}'  ensue  upon  anterior  sclerotic  staphyloma,  iritic  adhesions,  and  other 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  eye. 

If  the  lens  becomes  fixed  in  its  new  position,  iridodesis  may  improve 
vision ;  if  in  its  abnormal  position  it  causes  inflammation,  it  must  be 
removed  by  extraction. 
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M3ropl«.    Bjn-i  VIsiiB  Brvrior,  R.  O. 

Myopia  is,  in  most  casee,  the  result  of  a  &rilty  anatomical  £i  nnatiio 
of  the  eye,  the  globe  being  elongated  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter, 
so  that  the  retina  lies  posterior  to  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye.  This 
elongation  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  portion 
of  the  globe,  or  of  both;  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  it  is 
generally  the  posterior  portion  which  is  elongated,  constituting  posterior 
sclerotic  staphyloma.  In  some  cases,  moreover,  the  myopia  is  probably 
due  to  increased  convexity  of  the  lens. 

Myopia  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  When  due  to  congenital 
abnormality  of  formation,  it  is  but  little  if  at  all  amenable  to  treatment 
Acquired  myopia  is,  in  most  cases,  a  result  of  using  the  eyes  in  the 
examination  of  minute  objects;  by  which  practice  the  muscles  compress 
and  elongate  the  globe,  causing  especially  a  dilatation  of  the  posterior 
walls.  Other  causes  may  concur  in  the  production  of  myopia  at  any 
period  of  life,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the 
manner  just  explained  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  active  and  efficient 

Children,  and  all  persons  becoming  progressively  myopic,  should  be 
removed  from  study  and  from  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  the  examination 
of  small  objects,  and  especially  when  the  light  is  imperfect  They 
should  seek  out-of-door  occupations,  and  take  measures  to  give  vigor  to 
the  general  system.  In  the  occasional  reading  which  may  be  permitted, 
large  and  distinct  type  should  be  chosen ;  and  the  clear  light  of  day 
should  be  preferred  to  artificial  light. 

Concave  glasses  improve  vision  in  most  cases  of  myopia,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  used  when  the  myopia  is  very  moderate.  The  vision  of 
distant  objects  requires  glasses  of  somewhat  higher  power  than  are 
necessary  for  reading  and  for  vision  of  near  objects  generally ;  but  for 
either  purpose  it  is  better  that  the  power  of  the  lenses  shall  be  some- 
what less  tlian  is  demanded  for  distinct  vision,  rather  than  greater. 

When  the  retina  is  very  much  expanded  by  elongation  and  distention 
of  the  posterior  tunics,  accurate  vision  cannot  be  restored  by  any  form 
of  lens,  since  the  retina  is  in  such  cases  attenuated,  and  vision  is  there- 
by rendered  weak  or  confused — amblyopic. 

In  advancing  years  vision  usually  becomes  presbyopic,  so  that  those 
who  have  liad  moderate  myopia  in  early  or  middle  life,  find,  sometimes, 
their  vision  sensibly  improved  as  they  become  older ;  and  they  are  able 
to  postpone  the  use  of  convex  glasses  much  longer  than  persons  whose 
sight  was  previously  emmetropic  or  normal. 

H3rp«rmetropla.    Syn.,  VUnu  X<onglor,  R.  O. 

The  power  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  distinct  vision  of  near  or 
remote  objects  is  a  purely  physiological  quality,  and  is  in  most  cases 
voluntary,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscles,  through 
whose  agency  the  lens  is  rendered  more  or  less  convex.    In  vision  of 
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near  objects  its  convexity  is  increased,  and  in  vision  of  remote  objecte 
it  is  diminished.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  we  are  in- 
debted especially  to  the  careful  observations  of  Kramer,  Helmholtz,  and 
Donders.  Coincident  with  these  changes  in  the  form  of  the  lens,  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  its  refractive  powers,  there  is  also,  in  the 
insi.)ection  of  near  objects,  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  convergence 
of  tlie  axes  of  the  two  eyes ;  the  slight  auxiliary  influence  of  wliich  two 
cin^umstances  will  be  easily  appreciated. 

Presbyopia. 
In  advancing  life  the  lens  gradually  hardens,  so  that  its  form  cannot 
be  changed  or  accommodated  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  In 
most  persons  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  near  point  of  accurate  vision  is 
about  eight  inches ;  but  it  continues  to  recede,  and  at  fifty  years  it  may 
be  twelve  inches.  This  condition  is  termed  presbyopia.  In  presbyo 
pia  there  is  then  a  recession  of  the  near  point  of  vision,  but  not  neces- 
sarily any  change  or  recession  of  the  far  point — the  power  of  accommo- 
dation is  limited.  Often,  however,  there  is  added  a  loss  of  refractive 
power  in  the  lens,  or  a  shortening  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  causing  the  far 
point  to  recede  also,  and  this  condition  is  named  h3rpennetropia.  The 
latter  may  exist,  also,  independently  of  the  former. 

Astigmatijiin.    SjnH    AitigmatiBmiu,  R.  O. 

Astigmatism  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  refracting  powers  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  dioptric  apparatus,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
rays  of  light  converge  at  different  points,  and  form  linear  images  at 
right  angles  with  each  other.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  inequalities  in  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea ;  and,  perhaps  occasionally,  to  a  lack  of  symme- 
try in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

There  are  various  methods  of  testing  astigmatic  vision,  but  it  yriU  be 
sufiicient,  in  most  cases,  to  observe  the  effect  of  a  change  in  position  of 
a  single  straight,  heavy  black  line,  placed  upon  a  white  ground.  In 
the  vertical  position,  for  example,  it  may  appear  clear  and  distinct, 
while  in  the  horizontal  position  it  may  appeal'  indistinct,  or  double.  A 
further  confirmation  of  the  experiment  may  be  made  by  directing  the 
patient  now  to  look  at  the  same  object  through  a  slit-like  aperture,  or 
tlu'ough  a  slit  in  a  metal  plate,  called  a  stenopasic  disk,  when  the  error 
of  vision  will  be  corrected. 

To  harmonize  the  refraction  and  render  vision  distinct,  cylindrical 

glasses  must  be  employed — that  is,  glasses  not  ground  to  a  uniform 

convexity  or  concavity,  but  supplemented  by  a  cylindrical  cui'vo.     For 

their  adjustment  to  any  given  case,  the  aid  of  a  skilled  optician  will 

be  required. 

SpeotaclM  and  Eye-glauei. 

In  general  it  may  be  considered  objectionable  to  employ  single  eye- 
glasses, since  they  are  apt  to  impair  the  fimctions  of  the  opposite  eye, 
by  disuse. 
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Spectacles  demand  for  their  proper  selection  much  skill  and  care. 
Ophthalmologists  generally  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
lo<»l  powers  and  other  qualities  required  in  the  lenses,  "  trial  glasses,** 
%hich  are  supplied  in  sets,  and  numbered  corresponding  to  the  num- 
bers of  similar  glasses  sold  by  opticians. 

Concave  glasses  must  be  near  the  eye,  and  convex  glasses  a  little  more 
rem<jved  ;  they  nmst  be  on  the  same  level,  and  the  centre  must  cone- 
spHid  ac(;urately  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 

Perisc(ppic^  or  concavc»-convex  glasses,  give  a  wider  range  of  >Tsion, 
but  reflect  the  liglit  moi-e. 

Glasses  are  constructed  liaving  different  foci  in  the  upper  and  louver 
half,  qbW^A  jHtntoacapic^  which  are  found  useful  for  miniature  painters, 
lectui-ers,  and  in  general  for  those  who  are  required  to  observe  in  rapid 
tmnsition  near  and  remote  objects. 

Eyes  which  are  very  sensitive  to  light  require  sometimes  eye-protec- 
tors^ and  the  best  for  general  use  are  curved  blue  glasses.  Goggles 
and  side  glasses  exclude  the  air  too  much.  As  a  protection  agaiu&t 
small  particles  of  stone  and  steel,  Cohn's  mica  spectacles,  cur\ed  6c»  as 
to  form  a  sliield  for  the  entire  front  and  sides  of  the  eye,  are  the  cheajv 
est  and  l)est ;  but  those  of  thick  plate  glass,  wdth  strong  gauze  daiiks^ 
are  at  present  generally  employed. 

The  Ophthalmo80op6L 

Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  Ilelmholtz  contributed  the 
ophthalinoscoi)e ;  yet  ab-eady  a  great  number  of  incxlificationB  have  l»ecii 
suggested,  among  wliich  may  be  enumcnited  tlie  portable  hand  ophthal 

moscoj^s  of  Liebreich,  Coccius,  Zehcii- 
^^'  **•  der ;  the  stationar}'  ophthalmo6cx>pes  of 

Loring,  Liebreich,  Smith,  Beck;  the 
binoculars  of  Giraud,  Teulon,  Laurence, 
Ileisch  ;  and  the  autoophthalmoecope, 
with  which,  by  an  ingenions  arrange- 
ment of  lenses,  the  operator  is  able  to 
examine  his  own  eyes. 

Of  all  these  \  arioiis  forms  of  ophthal- 
moscopes, the  piutable  apparatus  of 
Liebreich  is  in  most  general  use ;  bnt 
the  instrument  devised  by  Loriug  of 
this  city,  is  geneially  preferred  by 
_.  _^  ,  .  American  ophthalmologists. 

Liebreich  H  OphthalmnKope.  *  ^  , 

Liel)reich's  instrument  consists  of  ft 
concave  metal  mirror,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  focal 
length  of  six  inches,  and  a  central  aj)erture  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Tlie  reflector  is  supported  by  a  liglit  handle,  and  has  attached 
to  its  margin  a  movable  scxjket,  intended  to  receive,  as  occasion  may 
require,  a  convex  or  a  concave  lens. 
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Fig.  801. 


The  "  direct "  method  of  using  this  instniment  is  as  follows.  The  room 
hoiiig  darkened,  the  patient  is  seated  beside,  and  a  little  in  front  of,  a 
steady  and  clear  artificial  light,  while  the  surgeon  places  himself  directly 
opjK)6ite,  and,  with  his 
jight  eye  at  the  aperture 
of  the  reflector,  directs 
the  light  upon  the  eye  of 
the  patient.  Tlie  retina 
may  now  be  seen,  gi\nng 
to  the  pupil  an  orange- 
red  color ;  and  by  gradu- 
ally approaching  the  mir- 
ror to  the  eye,  the  diflFer- 
cnt  portions  of  the  retinal 
striKiture  may  soon  be 
clearly  recognized. 

The  "  indirect "  method 
differs  from  the  direct, 
only  in  the  use  of  an  ob- 
ject glass,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanj-ing 
wood-cut.     (Fig.  302.) 

The  supplemental  concave  and  convex  glasses,  intended   for   the 
clip  attached  to  the  frame  of  tlie  mirror,  are  to  be  used  in  case  the 

Fig.  803. 


VeUu  and  Arterim  of  the  Optic  Papillae. 


Ophthalmotoopj.    Indirect  Method. 


observer  is  himself  myopic  or  hypermetropic.    If  myopic,  the  concave 
37 
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lens  will  be  Interpnued  between  Uie  obeerver's    «  .1  the 

if  hypennetappict,  the   convex   lena   will   bo    eiri|  in  the 

manlier* 

One  may  easily  improvise  a  very  useful  oplithalmoecope  by  punduDg 
a  ]K»le  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  piece  of  polished  tin.  A  **^rirw^ 
pocket  lens  will  complete  the  apparatus, 

Test-Typei. 

Test-types  are  now  generally  employed  by  ophth&linologists  to ' 
tennine  various  qualities  of  vision.  Those  of  Jaegtir  are  ordiwf 
printer's  t^^^e  of  variouB  sixes,  ranging  from  No.  1^  Diamond,  to  K4| 
20,  S4ine  Roman ;  the  numbers  1  or  20  representing  the  distance 
which  the  corresponding  type  may  be  read  at  a  distance  of  1  or 
feetj  by  a  normal  eye.  Snellen's  test-types,  which  are  tlie  best  for « 
tenniuing  acuteness  of  vision,  are  sclefted  lettei-s,  arranged 
order,  in  a  gradually  enlarging  series,  with  numerals  attaehed  to  eurb 
series  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  tlie  distance  of  distinct  nomml 
vision,  llays,  Williams,  and  othere  have  contrived  siiuilar  6ailes*_ 
Either  of  these  sets  of  test-tj^es  may  be  obtained  from  the 
sellei-s,  arranged  upon  cards  with  explanatory  notes. 

Exophthalmos.    6yn.,  Exophthaljxila ;  Procidentia  Oooll,  B.  0.|  Artiptoala. 

The  term  exophtlmlmia^  or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  is  properiji 
QSed  to  express  a  symptom  or  phenomenon  common  to  various  affeetiou 
'  of  the  orbit,  or  of  the  intraorbital  viscei^a.  Thus,  for  example,  it  inaf 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  any  form  of  tumor  situated  more  or  le 
behind  the  globe,  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  within  the  orbit^  tol 
enlargement  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  to  exti-avasation  of  blood,  and 
emphysema  after  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  paralysis  of  the 
recti  muscles,  and  finally  to  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  adipose  and 
connective  tissues. 

OeUuHtu  Orbit«». 

Inflammation  of  the  deep  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  may  be  acuto] 
or  chronic.  In  the  acute  form  the  eye  not  only  protrudes  at  an  earlv 
period,  but  the  lids  become  swollen,  and  occasionally  the  ball  of  the  eye  ! 
itself  becomes  involved,  constitutLng  panophthulmitw ;  even  the  bitun 
and  its  meninges  are  sometimes  invaded*  Its  pi*ogi"ess  is  attended  with 
much  paiu^  and  pretty  active  febrile  symptoms.  Pus  ha\ing  formed, 
may  evacuate  itself  through  the  upper  lid,  or  beueatli  the  conjunctiva 
in  front ;  it  may  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or  into  the 
antnnn  of  the  superior  maxilla.  ^Tien  panophthalmitis  exists,  pus 
may  form  also  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

The  chronic  form  of  the   affection,  occurring  chiefly  in  Btrumoni 
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patients,  is  less  destractive  in  its  character,  and  the  matter  generally 
mak^  its  way  to  the  conjunctiva  or  surface  of  the  Ud* 

In  either  case  the  abscese  ahoiild  be  first  carefully  explored  with  a  long, 
fiharp-pointed,  narrow  knife,  and,  if  a  little  pus  is  found  to  escape,  the 
opening  must  be  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  size  to  permit  it  to  escape 
freely. 


Exophthalmic   Gtoitre.    Syn-)   Brooohooele  Zhcophthalmica,  R*  O. 
eaae;  MorbuA  Basedow!;  Anmmio  EzophthalmoB, 


Grave*0  Di*- 


to 

m 


The  canses  and  pathology  of  this  affection  are  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. The  ascertained  facts  are,  that  in  certain  anamic  patients,  or  in 
patients  suffering  under  palpitation  of  the  heart,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
with  a  bellows  murmur,  wuth  a  rapid  pulse,  dyspncea,  and  general 
nervous  excitement,  sonietimefi  with  dilatation  and  hypertrophy^  espe* 
cially  of  tlie  left  ventricle,  there  concure,  now  and  then,  a  vascular  and 
pulsating  goitre  (firanchocde  aneurUmatioa)  with  exophthalmos;  which 
latter  appears  to  be  due  directly  to  hypeneinia  or  dilatation  of  the  intra 
orbital  vessels,  especially  of  the  veins,  and  hj^rtrt^phy  of  the  fat  and 
areolar  tissues.  These  conditions  of  the  intra-orbital  vessels  and  tissues 
have  been  ascribed  to  pressure  of  the  goitre  upon  the  cervical  vessels, 
to  anleDlii^  and  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Either  of  the 
two  latter  opinions  afford  the  most  probable  explanation.     The  disease 

most  frequent  in  women,  especially  during  and  after  confinement; 

chlorotic  girls ;  after  severe  constitutional  maladies,  exhausting  labor, 
and  mental  shocks.  It  usually  affects  both  eyes  simultaneously  or  cx>q- 
secutively. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  tonics,  nutrients,  and  especially 
in  the  long-continued  moderate  use  of  iodine. 


Tumon  of  the  Orbit 

Most  of  the  tumors  which  originate  within  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  ajid 
ontside  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  are  pseudoplasms,  belonging  to  the  third 
class  of  Virchow^s  arrangement.  Fibromata  are  not  unfi-equent ;  myx- 
omata  are  cfunparatively  rare ;  chondromata,  yet  more  rare ;  osteomata 
are  again  more  frequent,  originating  from  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  and  they 
are  vmually  very  hard,  often  like  ivory.  None  of  the  tnmors  above  enu- 
merated are  necessarily  malignant,  and  they  may  generally  be  removed 
with  safety,  especially  when  they  do  not  involve  or  penetrate  the  roof 
of  the  orbit 

Intrft-ocnlja'  Tumors. 

Of  intra-ocular  tumor*,  the  encephaloid,  or  glioma  of  Virchow,  is  the 
most  conunon,  as  it  is  d\m  the  most  malignant.  It  is  almost  limited  to 
early  life,  being  seldom  seen  after  the  fifth  year,  and  in  a  few  cases  it 
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has  been  fonnd  to  be  congemtaL  Oommencixig  npon  flie  ntinay  then 
is  early  and  complete  loes  of  yision  in  the  affected  organ*  Under  tlie 
ophthalmoBcope  it  appears,  at  first,  as  a  spherical  or  disk-sfaaped  proCm- 
sion  toward  the  yitreous  humor,  of  a  dull  yellow  or  grayish-white,  lis- 
tening color,  an  appearance  designated  by  Beer  as  the  ^  amaurotie  cat's 
eye."  In  rare  cases  it  is  more  vascular,  and  presents  a  nniformly  red 
color.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  form  of  tumor  than  the  gli* 
oma  ever  originates  from  the  retina. 

Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  is  perhaps  next  in  point  of  frequency.  In 
its  early  stages  it  presents  under  the  ophthalmoscope  a  dull  gray, 
brownish-red,  or  bladdsh  color ;  the  darker  colors  being  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  pigment  Primary  sarcoma  may  become  carcinoma.  White 
sarcoma  is,  like  glioma,  a  ^sease  of  infancy  or  childhood ;  the  pigmen- 
ted variety  may  occur  at  any  period. 

According  to  Yirchow  and  Elnapp,  true  primary  carcinoma,  origina- 
ting within  the  ball  of  the  eye,  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  rare.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Yirchow  gives  a  very  limited  and 
exclusively  anatomical  definition  to  the  term  carcinoma. 

Early  and  complete  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  recommended  in 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  intra-ocular  tumors.  If  re- 
moved at  a  later  stage,  aU  inter-orbital  tissues  must  be  included. 

Sichell  and  Knapp  believe  it  possible  that  the  final  retrogressive 
metamorphosis  of  encephaloid  may  sometimes  lead  to  atrophy  and  a 
spontaneous  cure,  and  Sichell  suggests  a  plan  of  treatment  mainly  in- 
tended to  diminish  nutrition.  One  might  naturally  be  disposed  to  adopt 
this  uncertain  therapeutic  alternative,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  well- 
authenticated  report  of  successful  extirpation.  I  have  myself,  several 
times,  practised  removal  of  all  the  intra-ocular  tissues  in  these  unfortu- 
nate cases,  but  the  malady  has  uniformly  returned  and  my  patients 
have  died. 

The  following  additional  forms  are  mentioned  by  Knapp  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  intra-ocular  tumors:'  sarcoma  carciuomatorum ; 
sarcoma  of  the  iris,  white  and  melanotic ;  myo-sarcoraa  of  the  ciliary 
body ;  telangiectasis  of  the  iris ;  syphilitic,  gummy  tumors  of  the  iris 
and  choroid ;  tubercles ;  lipoma  of  the  iris ;  cysts  of  the  iris ;  simple 
melanoma  of  the  iris ;  and  simple  granulation  tumors. 

Bzoiiion  of  the  EyebaU. 

Ophthalmologists  are  in  error  when  they  assert  that  only  recently  have 
surgeons  understood  the  true  method  of  enucleating  the  eye ;  and  they 
are  equally  in  error  when  they  speak  of  it  as  "  hitherto  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  operations."  In  whatever  manner  performed,  whether  by 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  extra^xnilar  tissues,  it  is  absurd  to  speak 

*  TreatiBS  on  Intra-oeular  Tuman^  by  H.  Knapp,  M.D.,  AmexioanEcL,  Wniiam  Wood  A 
Ca,  New  York,  1809. 
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uf  it  as  '*  formidable,"  in  comparison  with  a  multitude  of  other  surgi- 
cal operations.  I  have  so  often  extirpated  the  eye,  by  both  methods, 
that  I  may  be  pennitted  to  speak  authoritatively  upon  this  point. 

AMien  the  disease  for  which  the  eye  is  removed  is  not  malignant,  oi 
when  the  malignant  product  is  in  the  first  stage  of  its  progress,  and  we 
can  be  certain  that  it  is  limited  to  the  interior  of  the  ball,  "  enucleation  '• 
from  its  fibmus  capsule  is  practised,  by  incising  the  conjunctiva  toward 
the  iimer  canthus,  and  a  few  lines  from  the  cornea,  dividing  the  rectus 
internus  at  its  attachment,  dissecting  close  to  the  sclerotic  coat  until  the 
optic  nerve  is  reached,  dividing  this  with  curved  scissors,  then  dislo- 
cating the  eye  outwards  and  removing  the  remaining  attachments  with 
the  same  iustrument.  If  the  surgeon  prefers,  he  may  divide  the  attach- 
ments of  all  the  straight  muscles  before  dividing  the  nerve  and  dis- 
locating the  ball.  The  bleeding  soon  ceases  spontaneously,  or  it  may  be 
more  speedily  arrested  by  cold  water  afiFusions. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  that  in  which  other  intra-orbital 
tissues  are  included,  are,  that  it  is  more  expeditious,  it  is  attended  with 
less  ha3morrhage,  and  it  leaves  a  muscular  and  adipose  mass,  which 
forms  a  useful  stump  for  the  support  and  movement  of  an  artificial 
eye. 

In  case  a  malignant  disease— or  a  disease  of  whose  innocence  a 
doubt  can  be  entertained — ^is  not  known  to  be  limited  to  the  interior 
of  the  oculai*  tunics,  the  entire  intra-orbital  viscera  should  be  removed. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge,  first,  the 
external  commissure  of  the  lids.  The  dissection  is  then  commenced 
T\'ith  strong  curved  scissors,  close  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  penetra 
ting  rapidly  through  the  conjunctiva  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  then  com- 
pleting the  operation  by  extending  the  dissection  to  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  orbit.  If  any  portions  of  the  muscular  or  other  tissues  re- 
main, they  should  be  seized  with  forceps  and  removed.  The  bleeding 
is  at  first  quite  free,  but  it  may  be  promptly  arrested  by  filling  the 
orbit  with  pledgets  of  lint.  No  ligatures  have  been  required  in  any 
operations  of  this  kind  that  I  have  hitherto  made. 

Artificial  Byes.    Syn.,  Prothesis  Oculi. 

Artificial  eyes  should  not  be  inserted  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
weeks,  and  not  mitil  the  tenderness  resulting  from  the  wound  is  entirely 
gone.  At  first  the  eye  should  be  smaller  than  is  intended  to  be  worn 
permanently.  It  must  be  removed  regularly  at  night,  washed,  and  not 
introduced  again  until  morning.  When  Ae  surfaces  become  rough 
from  use — as  happens  generally  in  the  best  artificial  eyes  witliin  six 
or  twelve  months — a  new  eye  must  be  substituted. 

Opticians  are  often  permitted  to  receive  unreasonable  and  extor 
rionate  fees  for  inserting  an  eye,  because  the  applicant  entertains  a 
belief  that  it  is  an  operation  requiring  great  skill  and  dexterity.    The 
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method  of  inserting  an  artificial  eye  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  upper  lid 
being  gently  drawTi  upwards,  the  eye  is  pushed  underneath,  and  then  the 
lower  lid  is  lifted  over  its  lower  margin.  In  removing  the  eye  this  pro- 
cedure is  reversed,  that  is — the  lower  lid  is  drawn  downwards  and  a 
small  blunt  instrument  introduced  beneath  the  eye,  when  it  &Jls  imme- 
diately from  beneath  the  upper  lid. 

Artificial  enamelled  eyes  ai-e  manufactured  and  sold  in  this  city  by 
Davis,  127  East  15th  street,  and  by  Bach  &  Giugelmann,  Brt>adway. 
Imported  French  artificial  eyes  may  be  obtained  of  J.  Milliau  &  Son, 
183  Broadway. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  EAR. 

Deafness,  Syn.,  Siirdltas,  R.  O.,  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  tliose 
abnormities,  diseases,  and  accidents  of  which  the  writer  proposes  now 
to  speak. 

Congenital  Malformations. — The  pavilion  of  the  ear  may  at  birth 
be  found  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  head ;  the  external  ear  may  be  in 
part  or  entirely  absent;  or  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  may  be 
completely  closed.  No  surgical  expedients  have  yet  been  devised  com- 
petent to  the  relief  of  either  of  these  deformities.  In  case  the  meatus 
is  completely  closed,  the  internal  structure  has  always  been  found  so 
defective,  that  nothing  could  have  been  gained  by  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  meatus.  In  examples  of  congenital  narrowing  of  the  channel, 
something  may,  perhaps,  be  effected,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  by 
gradual  dilatation.  AVTiere  the  complete  atresia  is  caused  by  a  thin 
tegumentary,  or  parchment-like  septum,  its  removal  by  the  knife  is 
always  practicable.  The  meatus  occasionally  becomes  narrowed,  in 
consequence  of  chronic  external  otitis,  or  from  eczema,  or  from  certain 
changes  in  the  tegumentary  and  cartilaginous  tissues  due  to  old  age, 
and  from  exostotic  growths,  particularly  in  gouty  persons. 

Hsematoma  Auiis,  R.  O.,  Syn.  Othatomata. — ^In  consequence  of  a 
blow  upon  the  ear,  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  beneath  the  integu- 
ment, forming  a  purple,  elastic  timior.  I  have  seen  examples  in  which 
the  whole  integument  upon  the  anterior  face  of  the  auricle  was  so 
much  elevated  as  to  obliterate  all  the  natural  irregularities  of  sniface. 
By  some  writers  this  condition  has  been  erroneously  considei*ed  as  a  dia 
3ase  peculiar  to  the  insane. 
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If  ihese  blood-tumors  are  opened  at  all,  the  operation  should  be  de- 
ferred several  days,  or  until  the  lacerated  vessels  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  close.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  found  to  disappear  spon- 
taneously in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

Wounds  of  the  Auricle. — ^Even  those  wounds  which  include  the 
cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ear,  close  veiy  speedily  when  brought 
together  by  niunerous  fine  sutures.  It  is  said  that  in  some  instances 
ears  have  been  successfully  transplanted  from  one  person  to  another. 

Tumors  of  the  Ear, — Fibixiid  growtlis  are  quite  common  in  the  carti- 
laginous portions,  and  upon  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  the  latter  occurring 
especially  in  those  who  wear  brass  ear-rings,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
colored  than  in  the  white  races.  They  are  usually  benign  in  character, 
sometimes  rccurrent,  and  may  be,  in  most  cases,  removed  without  sacri- 
ficing the  integument,  or  entailing  deformity.  More  rarely,  encysted 
tumoi-s  form  in  the  ceruminous  and  hair  follicles.  In  1S58  I  removed 
an  encysted  tumor,  of  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  from  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  of  a  young  lady  twenty  yeai-s  of  age.  The  sac  was  exceedingly 
thin,  and  the  contents  atheromatous,  being  composed  chiefly  of  oil  glob- 
ules and  epithelium  cells.  Adipose  and  erectile  tumors,  witli  epithe- 
liomata,  are,  also,  occasionally  seen  upon  the  external  ear. 

I;i  gouty  persons  it  is  quite  common  to  find  small  deposits  of  urates 
upon  the  upper  border  of  the  helix,  varying  in  size  fi-om  a  pin's  head  to 
a  pea.  According  to  Troltsch,  small  calcareous  or  ossific  deposits  are 
sometimes  found  upon  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ears  of  both 
young  and  old  persons,  who  do  not  possess  the  gouty  diathesis. 

Obstructions  of  the  External  Meatus  from  Excess  of  Cerumen. 
— The  amount  of  cerumen  secreted  varies  in  different  persons  when  in 
a  state  of  equal  health ;  but  from  ceitain  causes  the  amount  is  some 
times  greatly  diminished,  giving  rise  to  a  preternatural  dryness  of  the 
passage.  In  such  cases,  if  the  cause  cannot  be  reached,  we  may  cer- 
tainly relieve  the  uncomfortable  sensations  which  this  condition  occa- 
sions, bv  moistening  the  meatus  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  glyce- 
rine, conveyed  upon  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  hyperemia,  or  of  actual  inflammation  of  the 
meatus,  or  from  other  causes,  the  amount  of  cerumen  may  be  greatly  in- 
crea^sed,  constituting  a  true  sebort^hosa.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  this 
accumulation  is  often  due  to  narrowness  of  the  canal,  or  to  some  acci- 
dental obstruction  which  prevents  its  escape  in  due  proportion  to  its 
fonnation.  Usually  the  plug  is  found  to  be  composed,  not  of  cerumen 
alone,  but  also  of  dry  epidermic  scales,  hairs,  cholestcrine,  and  perhaps 
a  small  piece  of  cotton  or  some  other  foreign  substance.  In  some  cases 
these  deposits  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  hardness  and  bulk  as  to 
depress  and  finally  perforate  the  drum,  and  to  cause  other  serious 
changes,  bc>th  in  the  auditory  canal  and  middle  ear.  Sometimes,  aft^r 
rem(»\  al  of  the  wax,  the  drum  remains  depressed  toward  the  middle  ear, 
and  may  be  restored,  at  least  temporarily,  by  directing  the  patient  to 
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close  the  month  and  nose  and  inflate  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by 
blowing  forcibly  ;  or  by  catheterism. 

Diligent  and  rei>eated  syringing  of  the  ear  with  warm  water  and  tlie 
bicarlxmate  of  soda  will  s<jften  the  wax — especially  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously well  soaked  witli  glycerine — and  sometimes  remove  it  entirely; 
but  usually,  after  one  or  two  sittings,  the  surgeon  may  displace  it  in 
mass  by  the  aid  of  the  ear  scoop,  or  by  an  ordinary  silver  probe,  barbed 
by  notcliing  it  near  its  end.  We  have  seen  patients  whose  ears  have  been 
thus  obstructed  for  many  years,  and,  upon  the  removal  of  the  plug,  the 

drum  lias  manifested  such 
^^^^         ^^     ^  an  acute  sensibility  that  the 

feeblest   sounds    were    un- 
pleasant, or  even   painful 
„,„„_.  In  such  cases,  after  mois- 

BooMk  8  Ear  Syringe. 

tening  tlie  ear  with  glycer- 
ine, a  pledget  of  cotton  should  be  laid  witliin  the  auricle  and  retamed 
by  a  bandage. 

The  syringe  empl/>yed  for  the  ear  ought  to  have  a  rather  large  aperture, 
in  order  that  tlie  jet  may  not  be  too  sharp ;  and  the  nozzle  should  have 
a  somewhat  abrupt  conical  form, 
so  that  it  may  not  inadvertently 
be  introduced  to  the  tympaiuun. 
Tlie  four-ounce,  hard-nibber  sy- 
ringe, recommended  by  Dr. 
Roosa,  aurist,  of  thirf  city,  is 
well  constructed  in  both  of  these 
regards.       (^lark's    ear    douche 

will  be  useful  where  it  becomes  ciarks e» Douche 

necessary  to  wash  the  ear  often. 

Pustules  and  Purunouli  occur  in  the  sebaceous,  hair,  or  ceruniinous 
follicles.  They  are  exceedingly  painful,  but  terminate  rapidly  in 
suppuration.  The  i)ain  may  be  relieved,  and  the  opening  of  the  pustule 
liastened,  by  fomentations  of  hot  water  and  poppies.  If  within  reach, 
early  incision  affords  the  most  prompt  relief. 

Eczema  of  the  ear,  when  chronic,  is  generally  due  to  some  consti- 
tutional fault,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  exceedingly  apt  to  relapse  after 
being  cured.  The  remedies  are,  therefore,  both  constitutional  and  hxjal. 
Among  the  constitutional  remedies  none  are,  in  general,  more  efficient 
than  the  tinc;ture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  and  quinine,  in  moderate  doses. 
Solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  the  superacetate  of  lead  consti- 
tute excellent  local  applications.  AVlien  these  have  evaporated  and  the 
ear  has  again  become  dry,  it  should  be  moistened  with  glycerine.  Be- 
fore using  the  astringents,  it  is  well,  also,  to  wash  the  ear  gently  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  supercarbonate  of  soda  in  water. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Meatus. — ^When  insects  have  made  their 
way  into  the  ear  they  often  cause  excessive  pain  by  their  motions  upon 
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the  sensitive  t}Tnpanum.  A  few  drops  of  oil,  or  of  warm  water,  will 
generally  dislodge  tliem  speedily.  They  seem  to  be  equally  incoiii- 
nioded  by  tobacco-smoke.  Some  yeai*s  ago  a  man  consulted  me,  saying 
that  a  tiy  having  got  into  his  ear,  he  had  instantly  killed  it  by  pushing  in 
a  small  stick,  and  then  picked  it  out ;  but  tliat  within  twelve  houi-s  he 
felt  something  moving  in  his  ear,  and  in  the  morning  a  small  maggot 
escajKid ;  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  I  removed,  by  the  aid  of  the 
syringe,  thirty-one,  each  about  two  and  a  half  lines  in  length.  Dr.  Eve, 
in  his  "Surgical  Cases,"  describes  otlier  similar  examples,  in  one  of 
wliich  the  j>resence  of  these  insects  caused  convulsions.* 

Wlien  solid  bodies  are  Icnlged  in  the  ear,  such  as  peas,  beans,  pieces  of 
stone  or  of  metal,  it  is  sometimes  exceedmgly  difficult  to  extract  them. 
I  have  succeeded  by  a  scoop,  or  a  loop  of  fine  wire,  but  the  mouse- 
tocithed  forceps  liave  generally  proved  the  most  usefuL  Wilde's  poly- 
pus forceps  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  wire.  In  the  case  of 
young  cliildren,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  place  them  under  tlie 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  before  making  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
obstruction.  Wliether  attempting  to  remove  inspissated  cerumen,  or 
foreign  bodies,  extreme  delicacy  of  manipulation  is  re- 
quired ;  and  it  is  usually  safest  to  convey  the  instru- 
ment along  the  inferior  wall  of  the  meatus.  The 
syringe,  with  warm  water  and  soap,  is  often  successful, 
and  its  use  might  always  with  propriety  precede  the 
employment  of  instnunents.  Boosa  believes  that  in- 
jections of  warm  water  ought  in  general  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  mode,  and  that,  if  employed  dili- 
gently, they  will  seldom  fail.  Troltsch  suggests  that, 
when  no  otlier  alternative  seems  to  be  presented,  we 
should  deta(Ji  the  auricle  posteriorly,  which  will  at 
once  bring  the  bc»ttom  of  the  meatus  into  view. 

I  observe,  also,  that  very  lately  Dr.  Ekberg,  of  this 
city,  has  recommended  the  use  of  an  instrument,  origi- 
nally invented  by  Ileurteloup  for  fixating  the  eyeball, 
and  which  Dr.  Elsberg  has  slightly  modified  by  giving 
an  angle  to  the  shaft,  so  as  to  keep  the  handle  out  of 
the  way  of  direct  vision.  At  the  end  of  the  instrument 
are  two  little  prongs  curved  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
3  in  opposite  directions,  and  with  which,  by  a  screw- 
ing motion,  he  has  been  able  to  seize  readily  and  ex- 
tract foreign  bodies. 

Polypi. — Aural  pol}T)i  generally  originate  from  an 
ul(M3rated  surface  existing  upon  some  p)rtion  of  the 
lining   membrane   of  the   auditory  apparatus;   from  the  Eustachian 
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tube ;  the  middle  etir ;  the  inner,  or  outer  eur&ce  of  the  menjbrtm 
tvnipani ;  or  the  ext4?niml  ineutiis.  Tliey  may  also  oriijrinatc  intm  iari^ 
oils  Ihjuc\  It  m  very  Belduiu  indeed  that  ftcnne  such  lesitiu,  v^hh  a  pro 
luiigod  otorrh(i-*a,  dt>ed  not  precede  tlieir  foramtion.  They  differ,  tlia*- 
fore,  iTi  n»mt  cmt*^.  from  oilier  pol>T>ij  and  might  more  properl^v  U 
called  fitng^iid  gnuiulations. 

They  may  be  imule  to  recede,  and  &t»metinies  to  disappear  eutin?ly,tiT 
the  application  of  powdered  ahmi,  and  by  variotn^  t»iLer  utitruigeiii*; 
but  the  pro*!ei^  of  removal  fan  be  verj-  imirh  e\j*i*- 
dited  by  seizing  them  with  appmpriat©  ear-[«oh^us 
fureeps,  when  they  have  originated  iu  tlic  walk  ul 
the  external  meatus;  or,  if  situated  mure  deeply, jw 
is  usually  the  vhm*j  by  Wilde's  pulypUB  eiiaj^e. 

The  removal  of  a  polypoid  growth,  if  it  aei'oru- 
pushed  nothing  more,  will  pernnt  the  snrgec^n  to 
enijthiy  injections  and  oUier  reniediee  Mrith  more 
effect;  and  he  will  not  fail,  therefore,  to  avail  htm* 
self  of  the  period  of  interval  iKjfore  their  reproduo- 
ticai,  to  make  suitable  applications. 

Inflammation  of  the  External  Auditory  Ca- 
nal. Syn*,  Bxternal  Otitis;  Inflammatio  Fora- 
minis  Auris,  IL  O. — This  affection  is  imi^t  fit>- 
qiiently  met  with  iu  infancy  and  cliildh^xHl,  but 
oeeurs  at  all  periixls  of  life,  in  ei>nseqneiiee  of  ex* 
ptf^siire  to  e^ild,  and  from  various  other  catisedw  The 
iidlamnuition  utsually  extends  to  the  outer  covering 
of  the  tvinpanum,  and  to  tlie  periosteal  lining  of 
the  auditory  canal,  thu6  exposing  the  patient  to  the 
danger  of  a  perforatit^n  of  the  dj'um,  anil  to  die 
po68ibility  of  caries  or  ueci^osis.  In  some  few  casei^ 
aU<K  the  inflammation  h  cuniveyed  tluYiugh  the  thin 
bony  wall  to  the  meninges  i>f  the  bniin,  cauBiug 
effusions  and  deatL  U&ually  the  inflammation 
subsides  in  two  or  three  days,  and  a  more  or  less  severe  otorrhoni  ensued. 
As  a  local  means  t>i  allaying  the  paiJi  and  abating  the  inflammation, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  lilling  the  extenml  meatus  with  warm 
water,  or  warm  water  and  moii:ihi!ie ;  applying  at  the  same  time,  o%*er 
the  auricle,  a  fomentatiou  made  of  several  thicknesses  of  sheet  lint, 
saturated  with  hot  water.  Leeches,  if  employed,  should  be  a]>plied  in 
front  of  the  ear. 

Otorrhcaa,— OtoiTlifBa  is  a  sjniptom  or  sequence  of  many  forms  of 
aiui-al  affectirms,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  distinct  malady^  Upon 
whatever  cause  it  may  depend,  it  demands  the  frequent  use  of  tlie 
syringe,  or  douche.  The  water  employ cd  shoidd  always  be  warm,  and 
may  commonly  be  si>ftenert  with  a  little  svMla.  Otorrhtea^  in  ita  later 
stages,  usually  requires  the  use  of  mild  astringents,  whichj  in  order  that 
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tliey  may  prove  effective,  ought  to  be  dropped  into  the  ear  after  it  has 
been  thorouglily  washed,  and  while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  the  op- 
ix>site  side  of  the  head.  After  the  lotion  has  had  time  to  take  effect,  the 
meatus  should  be  gently  moistened,  not  drenched,  with  glycerine. 


Fig.  807. 


ExtcniAl  Saifaoe  of  the  Mcmbrana  Tympanl,  through  which  is  seen  tho  Manubrium  MallcL— R  R  R  R. 
AtiuuluA  Tympanicn;^.    Gruber. 

Diseases,  Iz^jiixies  of,  and  Operations  upon  the  Drum. 

Inflammation  of  the  Drum.  S3rn.,  Inflammatio  MembranaB 
Tympani,  r,  o.;  Tympanitis;  Myringitis. — Inflammation  limited  to 
the  membraua  tympani  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection  from  local  inju- 
ries and  perhaps  from  other  causes.  It  is  characterized  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  accession  and  the  great  severity  of  the  pain.  The  danger  of  per- 
foration of  the  drum  in  these  cases  is  so  innninent,  that  it  is  proper  to 
enjoin  u|X)n  the  patient  the  necessity  of  avoiding  even  to  blow  his  nose 
or  to  sneeze,  lest  the  membrane  should  be  ruptured  by  the  outward 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  directed 
for  external  otitis. 

Puncture  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  Syn.,  Paracentesis  Tym- 
pani; Myringodectomy. — In  cases  of  myringitis  followed  by  abscess, 
in  examples  of  acute  intenial  otitis,  or  of  otitis  media,  where  large  accu- 
mulations of  mucus  or  of  pus  have  taken  place  within  the  middle  ea.^^ 
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this  ineniT)rane  is  occasionally  punctured  by  the  surgeon  for  the  purpoee 
of  giving  exit  to  the  fluid  and  affoixling  relief  to  the  intense  pam.  For 
this  pui-poso  I  have  employed  an  oi-dinary,  straight,  pointed  cataract 
needle,  or  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife,  and  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
patients  were,  in  some  instances,  i)ermanently  benefited ;  but  as  a  rem- 
edy for  obstructions  of  tlie  Eustjichian  tube,  thickening  of  the  inembraiia 
tympani,  tinnitus  aurium,and  for  tli(.>se  various  other  afFectious  of  tlie 
ear  for  which  it  has  been  occasionally  i-econnnended,  there  is  no  relialile 
evidence  of  its  value.  Usually  the  operation  is  not  verj-  painful,  nor  is 
it  genemlly  followed  by  nuich  reaction.  Li  most  cases  tlie  opening 
closes  speedily,  even  when  a  portion  is  excised.  Li  vol.  xvi.  of  the 
Lancet^  a  case  is  related  of  speedy  death  ensuing  upon  the  pricking  of 
the  tympanum  with  an  ordinary  needle ;  a  circumstance  wliich  may  at 
leiust  admonish  us  not  to  make  this  operation  inconsiderately. 

Injuries  of  the  Membrana  TympanL — The  drum  of  the  ear  is  frcv 
quently  perforated  by  ulceration,  and  sometimes  by  the  pressure  of 
hardened  cerumen ;  it  has  been  ruptured,  also,  by  the  sharp  jet  of  a 
syringe,  by  pins  used  to  clean  the  ear,  by  surgeons  in  the  unskilfiU  use 
of  the  prol)e,  by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  nasal  douche,  by  a  blade  of 
straw,  by  blows  upon  the  head,  and  by  the  concussion  caused  in  diving. 
Dr.  Roosa  has  seen  it  ruptured  by  tlie  explosion  of  a  pistol,  and  many 
cases  have  occm-red  in  which  the  rupture  lias  been  caused  by  the  explu- 
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Kioii  of  cannon.  It  has  happened  to  me,  however,  to  meet  with  only  a 
very  few  examples  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  cannon  during  the 
late  war. 

Wlien  the  drum  is  niptured  by  concussion,  the  line  of  rent  is  usually 
posterior  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  Many  of 
these  wounds,  also,  speedily  close ;  but  in  case  they  do  not,  the  hearing 
is  not  of  necessity  seriously  affected.  Where  very  considerable  deafness 
ensues,  it  is  proper  to  infer  that  the  deeper  portions  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  have  been  uivolved  in  the  lesion. 

Fracture  of  the  Handle  of  the  Malleus. — This  curious  accident 
has  been  observed  several  times,  and  in  one  case  by  Dr.  Weir,  of  this 
city.  In  most  or  all  the  cases,  it  has  been  connected  with  a  rupture  of 
the  tnnpanum.  Generally  the  wound  of  the  drum  has  ultimately  closed, 
but  the  fracture  has  remained  ununited.  The  precise  influence  of  this 
lesion  upon  the  hearing  is  not  determined,  but  probably  it  is  slight. 
Iso  treatment  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Otosoopy. — Occiisionally  the  meatus  auditorius  may  be  satisfactorily 
inspected  by  exposing  the  ear  to  the  light  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sun's 
rays  shall  fall  directly  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  moment  tlie  ear  is 
drawni  upwards  and  outwards ;  but  if  the  channel 
is  narrow,  or  unusually  tortuous,  or  obstructed 
by  hairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  specu- 
lum. 

An  excellent  and  very  simple  speculum  is  the 
small  silver  tube  fii-st  introduced  by  Wilde  and 
reconnnended  by  Gruber  the  elder,  Roosa,  and 
others.  The  surgeon,  to  be  well  supplied,  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  three  or  four  of  these  tubes 
of  different  sizes.  Through  the  speculum,  when 
carefully  adjusted,  the  light  may  now  be  thrown 
by  the  aid  of  a  concave  glass  mirror,  held  in  the 
hand  or  secured  upon  the  forehead.  Tlie  centre 
of  the  mirror  should  be  i)erf<M'ated,  or  the  quicksilver  removed  at  this 
point,  in  order  tliat  it  ma}  be  used  also  by  the  hand ;  and  when  employed 

in  this  manner,   the  sur- 
Fig.810.  geon     will     inspect     the 

canal  thi*ough  the  central 
perforation.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  mirror  needs  to 
be  about  three  inches — 
which  is  larger  than  that 
generally  employed  in 
ophthalmoscopy — with  a 
focal  distance  of  5 — 6  in- 
ches. In  employing  this 
BooM^fiAiixmi  Reflector.  Instrument    ordinary   dif- 
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Inflation  of  tho  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum  through  the  Eusta- 
nhliui  Tube.  TIk!  piir|KiM;Hfor  which  inflation  is  practised  are: — First, 
diii^iMmJM;  in  onirr  tiiut  tiio  pcnueahility  of  the  tn]>e  may  l^e  deter 
niiniMl ;  iuhI  in  onliT  liiut  with  tho  diagnosis  tube — applied  at  the  eame 
tinin  to  tlu)  <?xt(!niiil  ojir— or  hy  inspection  with  the  reflector,  the  eon- 
(lilinn  of  till)  niiddio  ciir  may  i)c  ascertained  thi-ough  the  medium  of  its 
viiriouM  rail's,  und  iiiso  the  movements  of  the  ossicula  and  cf  the  t\in- 
puninii.  SiM'onil,  treatment ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  secre- 
lions  I'lfMn  tlio  tiilui  und  niiddhi  cur,  overcoming  slight  adhesions  of  the 
luhe,  und  prepuring  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  medicated  fluids 
t»r  VHp«irH,  etc. 

In!luli«>n  muy  i>e  uccom])lishod  hy  asilveror  aflexible  catheter  passed, 
ihiMugli  tho  inferior  nuMitus  of  the  nose,  into  the  orifice  of  the  Ensta- 
eliiun  tube;  the  uir  being  driven  in  by  compressing  an  India-rubber 
bug  adjusted  to  the  «»uter  extrtMnity  of  tlie  cjitheter. 

'I\»ynlMH»  olijeets  to  this  mothiHl,  although  it  is  adopted  by  most  other 
otoK>gists.  TUo  instnunent  sometimes  causes  severe  pain,  and  in  several 
iuHtuuinM  tho  uir  lias  boeu  foived  into  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
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mucous  menibi'ane,  causing  emphysema ;  and  the  empiric  Tumbull,  of 
London,  is  said  to  have  lost  two  patients  from  the  iise  of  the  Eustachian 
catheter.  It  is  ahnost  totally  inapplicable  to  children,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  because  of  their  apprehensions.  I  have 
no  doubt,  moreover,  that  its  injudicious  employment  may  have  some- 
times caused  a  rupture  of  the  drum.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  import- 
ance of  tliis  instrument  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  of  so  much  value  is 
it  believed  to  be  in  %icilitating  internal  medication,  that  it  continues  to 
be  employed  constantly  by  most  experienced  otologists. 

Politzer,  of  Vienna,  introduces  the  nozzle  of  a  gum-elastic  bag  into 
the  narea,  and  compressing  the  ate  with  his  thumb  and  fingers,  directs 
the  patient  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  swallow.  The  act  ^'  ^^ 
of  deghitition  lifts  the  ve- 
lum piilati,  and  opens  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  thus  enabling  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  or  of  fluid,  to 
pass  more  directly  into  the 
ear.  In  children,  the  ori- 
fice of  the  Eustachian  tube 
being  much  larger  than  in 
adults,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  direct  them  to  swallow 
while  the  air  is  being  in- 
jected. 

(i  ruber  has  modified  the 
practice  of  Politzer,  by  di- 
recting a  current  of  water 
into  one  nostril  while  the 
other  is  closed,  and  the 
head  bent  forwards;  when, 
in  the  case  of  childi-en, 
some  of  the  fluid  will  gen- 
erally find  its  way  into  the 
corresp)nding  Eustachian  tube.  In  adults,  it  is  recommended  to  close 
both  nohtrils  and  the  mouth,  and  to  direct  the  patient  to  make  a  mod- 
erate attempt  to  blow  while  the  current  is  passing  in. 

Finally,  Valsalva  recommended  that  the  patient  should  simply  close 
the  month  and  nose  and  thus  inflate  the  tube  himself.  This  metiiod  is 
the  simj)lest,  and  will  sometimes  answer  all  purposes,  but  the  extent  of 
its  aj>{)lication  is  limited. 

Inflammation  of  the  Internal  Ear.  Syn.,  Inflammatio  Auris 
Interioris,  a  O.,  Otitis  Interna ;  Otitis  MediB,.-- Catarrhal  va- 
riett/.  Acute  internal  otitis,  of  the  catarrhal  variety,  is  characterized 
in  most  cases  by  the  concurrence  of  pharyngitis ;  by  deep-seated  awd 
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acute  pain,  increased  by  swallowing ;  by  very  considerable  impainnein 
of  hearing,  the  accession  of  which  symptom  is  usually  sudden ;  by  load 
and  thumping  noises ;  tenderness  about  the  mastoid  process,  and  gen- 
erally by  febrile  disturbance.  In  addition  to  these  signs,  there  is  the 
negative  evidence  furnished  by  the  absence  of  most  of  those  symptoms 
which  usually  accompany  external  otitis  and  myringitia.  The  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  sufficiently  grave  to  be  confounded  with  those 
belonging  to  meningitis.  ^ 

Ti'oltsch  advises  the  early  inflation  of  the  middle  ear  by  means  of  the 
catheter ;  and  Schwartze  recommends  punctui-e  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani.  Both  of  these  expedients  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  reserved 
for  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  where  the  integrity  of  the  drum  is 
seriously  threatened. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  malady  soon  yields  to  such  remedies  as  rest 
in  a  warm  bed,  moderate  catharsis,  warm  fomentations,  pediluvia,  and 
leeches  applied  to  the  tragus. 

When  internal  otitis  assumes  the  character  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  the 
symptoms  become  essentially  modified  and  subdued ;  but  certain  per- 
manent changes  are  liable  to  be  induced  in  both  the  middle  and  internal 
car,  as  well  as  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  resulting  in  serious  deafness. 

The  treatment  of  internal  otitis  of  a  chronic  form  consists  in  the  in- 
jection of  medicated  vapors  and  fluids;  in  inflation  with  simple  air; 
in  dilatation  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  free 
admission  to  the  ear ;  in  the  use  of  gargles,  excision  of  enlarged  ton- 
sils; finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health.  All  the  other  measures  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  safely 
omitted,  but  this  cannot  be  in  any  case.  Air,  exercise,  and  nutritioiw 
food,  must  always  be  regarded  as  essential  therapeutical  elements  in  the 
successful  treatment  of  this  very  common  and,  usually,  very  obstinate 
affection. 

Internal  Otitis  of  the  Purulent  Variety. — More  rare,  and  more 
severe  in  the  character  of  its  symptoms  and  in  its  results,  this  variety 
may  be  confounded  with  eitlicr  myringitis  or  meningitis.  It  may 
terminate  in  perforation  of  the  drum,  in  complete  detachment  of  the 
ossicula  and  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  uiternal  apparatus 
of  the  ear,  incaries  and  necrosis,  and,  finally,  in  almost  absolute  deaf- 
ness. 

The  treatment  in  its  acute  stage  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  already 
indicated  for  acute,  catarrhal,  internal  otitis ;  and  m  the  later  stages 
injections  of  medicated  vapors  and  waters  are  appropriate  remedies. 

Artificial  Membrana  Tympani. — In  cases  of  pei-foration  of  the  ear, 
hearing  is  sometimes  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  an  artifi- 
cial drum,  composed,  in  the  case  of  Toynbee's  instrument,  of  a  thin 
disk  of  vulcanized  rubber,  to  the  centre  of  which  a  fine  silver  wire  is 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  its  position  and  for  its 
removal. 
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Lucal,  of  Berlin,  prefers  a  rubber  tube,  to  which  the  disk  or  artificial 
drum  is  attached  by  a  sohition  of  gum  arabic.    Politzer  uses  for  the 
jKX)r  a  bit  of  rubber,  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  by  one  and 
a  half  to  two  in  thickness,  fastened  to  a  wire.    A  ball  of       ^'  ^^ 
moist  cotton    pressed    against  the    drum  will  sometimes  f^ 

6er^'e  the  same  purpose.  One  condition  of  success  with 
all  tliese  measures  appears  to  be,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  8hall  be  intei*posed  between  the  ai*tificial  and  nat- 
ural drum.  Nor  must  the  surgeon  be  disappointed,  if,  when 
all  the  conditions  seem  most  favorable,  no  improvement  in 
audition  results;  since  experience  has  shown  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  applicaticm  of  an  artificial  driim  are  capricious 
and  unceitain.  The  same  measures,  also,  will  occasionally 
imprc»ve  the  hearing  when  there  is  no  deficiency  or  rupture  '^SfSoD'roiS!* 
of  the  dnun. 

Nervous  Deafhess. — In  relation  to  this  form  of  deafness,  I  might 
conteiit  myself  by  saying  that  it  is  as  yet  ver}'^  little  midei-stcKxi.  We  can- 
not yet  decide  how  many  cases  of  deafness  depend  originally  and  exclu- 
sively upon  affections  of  the  auditory  nerve,  including  its  terminal 
e\i)an6ions  witliin  the  labyrinth.  We  may,  indeed,  decide  upon  intra- 
cranial disease,  or  lesion,  as  a  cause  of  nervous  deafness;  we  recognize 
narcotism,  cinchonism,  concussion,  syncope,  anaemia,  disuse,  old  age,  lead 
poisoning,  as  sources  of  temporary  or  permanent  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
of  licaring ;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  are  the  signs  indicating 
clianges  in  tlie  anatomy,  structure,  and  contents  of  the  internal  ear,  in- 
volving— as  such  changes  must  necessarily — changes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  we  are  almost  completely  in  the  dark.  In  fact,  if 
we  are  e\'er  able  in  such  cases  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  it  is 
only  by  exclusion.  We  assume  the  existence  of  morbid  changes  in  the 
internal  ear,  because  there  are  no  changes  in  the  middle  or  external 
ear,  or  recognized  intra-cranial  lesions,  which  will  sufliciently  explain 
the  degree  and  quality  of  deafness.  Total  loss  of  hearing  will  always 
imply  a  complete  8usj>ension  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve,  but  it  caimot 
teach  us  the  pathological  conditions  which  have  enforced  this  suspen- 
sion of  function. 

Ner\'ous  deafness  depending  upon  ansemia,  demands  nutrition, 
tonics  and  stimulants;  the  atrophic  paralysis  of  old  age  may  pos- 
sibly be  benefited  by  electricity  or  galvanism;  and  in  certain  other 
forms  of  impaired  nervous  function,  tlie  source  being  clearly  obser\'ed, 
the  intelligent  surgeon  will  have  no  difliculty  in  choosing  his  re- 
medies. 

Tinnitus  Aurium. — All  abnormal  sounds  have  reference  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve.  They  may  be  exag- 
^-ei-ations  of  natural  motions  or  impulses,  as  when  the  arteries  pulsate 
with  unusual  force ;  they  may  be  due  to  an  exalted  sensibility  of  the  au- 
ditory nen-es,  in  consequence  of  which  normal  impulses  cause  exagjg^r- 
88 
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ated  senBations;  new  or  abnormal  motions  may  be  prosentj  end  » 
tnuoons  rftles,  or  vibrations  of  loosened  oeeiciila;  tie  oasimila  maj  i» 
anehylosed;  the  nuicouB  membrane  maybe  tJiickened;  aiid  fixudlj^ii 
18  probably  most  often  the  ca^e,  tJiey  may  be  entirely  siibjectirey*iiiJ 
analogous  to  tboe«  scintillations  or  waves  of  light  seeu  by  the  om- 
6en*itive  retina  in  the  dark. 

The  treatment  of  tiimitus  aurinm  comprises  the  treatment  of  ik 
entire  class  of  an  ml  affections. 

Dr.  Politzer  bnnigbt  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Vienna^  in  JuBf, 
1870,  a  girl  fi-om  whose  left  ear  a  rhythmical  ticking  coiild  be  beanL 
It  had  continued  five  months  and  was  not  interrupted  dui*ing  sleepi 
Dr,  Gruber,  who  wa8  present,  thought  the  ticking  was  due  to  the  actiflD 
of  the  teiisor  tympanic  since  some  persons  have  the  power  of  causing 
this  contraction,  accompanied  by  an  audible  sound,  vulimt.ai-ily  ;  but  thia 
girl  had  no  control  over  the  soimd,  and  Dr.  Politzer  believed  that  in 
her  case  it  was  caused  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  tensor  palati  upon 
rhe  Eustachian  tube,  drawing  the  mucous  portion  of  the  tube  from  \ht 
cartilaginous  part. 

Otalgia. — A  purely  nerv<»us  affection  of  the  ear,  unoomplieated  with 
inllaiuuiation,  is  occasionally  obs^erve*!  It  may  consist  in  hjpenesthe- 
sia  of  the  t)"nipanic  plexus ;  or  it  may  bo  a  reflex  nervous  sensation,  dac 
to  disturbance  of  the  stomacli^  or  of  other  \nscera  supplied  by  the 
pueuiuo^iistric  nerve.  Most  often  it  ariaes  from  caries  of  some  of  the 
molar  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  cause,  whenever  it  is  practicable  t<i 
do  60,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  a  bag  of  bran  or  of  poppy-headss, 
fitcepud  iu  hot  water  and  api>lied  over  the  ear,  or  by  pouring  into  the 
ear  warm  water,  with  one  or  two  dnips  of  laudanum. 

Deaf*Mutism,— Congenital  deafness  is  generally  due  to  certain  ab- 
normities in  the  format  ion  or  development  of  the  auditory  apparatus;  but 
deaf-mutism  is  often  at^quired,  being  probably,  in  most  of  these  latter 
'Cases,  a  result  of  disease  existing  subsequent  to  birth.  In  an  exanriination 
of  2D6  cases,  made  l)y  Di-s.  IuK>sa  and  Beard^  of  this  city,  182  seemed 
to  have  been  congenital,  and  114  acquii^ed  'Wliether  the  deafness  be 
oongeidtal  or  acquired,  it  is  probably,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  not 
.at  tii^st  absolute,  but  only  so  feeble  that  tlie  subjects  of  it  do  not  hear 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  able  to  imitate  articulate  sounds. 
Deafuess  which  is  not  in  the  highest  grade  at  first,  will,  however, 
l>ecorae  in  most  cases  absolute,  by  long-continued  disuse  of  the  organ. 
These  facts  are  of  great  practical  impt>rtance,  since  it  must  follow  that 
early  and  assiduous  attempts  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  child  to 
^articulate  sounds  may  sensibly  impmve  the  power  of  audition,  and 
^sometimes  establish  or  restctre  the  speech;  and  that  the  omission 
to  do  60  will  eventually  result  in  such  a  complete  atrophy  and  anchy 
losis  of  certain  portions  of  the  auditory  apparatus  as  must  render  the 
case  wholly  incurable. 
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I  have  seen  several  caaee  of  Mutism  in  children  nnaiKSompanied  with 
deafness,  or  with  defect  of  any  pc»rtiou 
of  the  vocal  apparatus,  Notwitlistanding 
that  the  j>areiit8  iii  all  such  cases  have 
retranled  their  c4ii1di*en  as  possessing  aver- 
ago  iutelligence,  and  sonicthnes  have 
even  spoken  of  them  as  preerx'ioiis,  it  haa 
always  been  to  me  apparent  that  their 
intellectual  faculties  svere  bolelj  at  fanlt* 
These  were  not,  however,  examples  of 
xnenfal  iml>e(nljty,  hut  of  tardy  intellect- 
ual development ;  and  in  the  case  of  such 
children  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech  will  gcMmer  or  later  he  ac- 
quired. Nor  must  they  lie  confounded 
with  examples  of  partial  deaf  nests,  ac- 
companied with  a  haliit  of  iuatteution, 
which  may  also  lead  to  a  delay  in  the  for- 
mation of  articulate  somids. 

Ear  •Trumpets* — Contrary  to  what  is 
tlie  popular  belief,  a  pi-etty  lai'ge  propor- 
tion of  persons  affected  witJi  deafness  de- 
ri%e  n<»  l>enefit  whatever  fn>m  ear  tninipets  of  any  fonn.    That  which 
will  be  fotuid  most  generally  useful  is  the  long  *' convei'sation  "  tube,' 
made  of  coiled  wire,  covered  with  India-rubber,  or  stranded  leather,  and 
with  extremities  made  of  hf>m* 

Metallic  tnnni>ets  are  tfx>  resonant,  and  gutta-perelm  deadens  tlie 
tones.  None  of  the  suiall  metnllic  auricles,  made  to  be  woni  perma- 
nently, are  of  any  vahie,  Weljster,  of  I/indon,  has,  however,  invented 
wliat  he  calls  an  "otophone,'-  which  is  placed  behind 
the  ear,  and,  by  pressing  the  -auricle  forwards,  increases 
m  mm  its  capacity  for  receiving  and  transmitting  the  souonms 
^^^  ^^  impulses.  When  tbe  ear  lies  flat  against  the  side  of  the 
head,  or  inclines  tofj  much  backwards,  this  instnnuent 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Small  silver  tubes  or  *'  cor- 
nets" ai'e  useful  only  in  cases  of  contraction  or  polypoid  obstructions 
of  the  meatus. 

Metallic  tnimpeta  are  not  bo  useful  in  conversation  b&  tubes,  being 
— as  already  stated — too  resonant,  but  they  are  preferable  when  listen- 
ing to  a  pul}lic  speaker.  They  are  constructed  in  various  fonns,  but  we 
have  seen  no  instrument  that  is  so  powerful  as  the  '*  dipper  "  triunpet* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Congenital  Malformations. — The  septum  nasi  is  sometimeB  inclin- 
ed to  the  right  or  left,  or  it  is  bent  in  its  centre  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other;  and  as  age  advances  these  deviations  from  the  perpendicular 
occasionally  cause  anuopng  obstructions.  In  some  instances  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  projecting  septum. 

There  is  also  occasionally  seen,  in  the  imperfectly  developed  fcBtiis, 
a  shortness  of  the  nasal  prominence,  denominated  Brachi/rhynchuSj  and 
which  is  ascribed  to  imperfect  development  of  the  intermedial  maxillary 
bones.  Maisonneuve  has  reported  one  example  of  congenital  absence 
of  the  nose ;  and  by  the  courtesy  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  McOeady,  I 
iiave  recently  been  pennitted  to  see  another  similar  example. 

Hjrpertrophia  Nasi,  R.  O.}  Hypertrophy  of  the  Integxixiient 
Covering  the  End  of  the  Nose,  commonly  denominated  Upoma, 
is  occasionally  observed  in  old  people,  more  frequently  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  more  often  in  those  who  have  been  free  eaters  than  in  free 
drinkers.  The  end  of  the  nose  assumes  a  red  or  purplish  hue,  becomes 
brawny,  bosselated,  and  the  sebaceous  follicles,  which  are  enlarged, 
secrete  abiuidantly.  It  is  never  malignant.  According  to  Imbert  de 
Lonnes,  a  mayor  of  Angouleme  had  a  tumor  of  this  character  weighing 
two  pounds,  which  hiuig  do^^^l  as  far  as  the  chin. 

In  1845,  the  author  met  with  a  remarkable  case  occurring  in  the  per- 
son of  a  lady  aged  forty-five,  residing  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Uer  habits 
of  eating  and  drinking  had  always  been  temperate.  Her  nose  became 
affected  with  acne  simplex  when  twenty  years  old,  but  the  hypertrophy 
dated  from  a  period  thirteen  years  later,  after  a  blister  had  been  applied 
to  cure  the  acne.  A  few  years  later  the  lipoma  was  partially  removed  by 
a  surgical  operation,  but  it  soon  attained  a  larger  size  than  it  had  be- 
fore. When  she  consulted  me  it  was  a  huge  bulbous  mass  covering  the 
lower  third  of  the  nose  including  the  ate,  and  falling  over  the  moutL 
It  was  of  a  dark-red  color ;  some  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  were  of  the 
size  of  a  cn)W-quill,  and  they  constantly  exuded  a  very  offensive  matter. 
She  suffei*ed  much  from  a  sense  of  heat  and  weight  in  the  nose,  and 
from  continued  headaches.  I  carefully  dissected  away  all  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  tissues,  exposing  completely  the  cartilages  of  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  and  of  tlie  aloa.    It  was  necessary  in  this  case,  as  it  will  be  found 
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to  lie  in  all  cases,  to  keep  the  forefiriger  of  the  left  hand  nmt:h  of  the 
time  within  the  nose,  to  avoid  the  danger  uf  enuing  through.  8ix 
weeks  liiter  cieiitrization  had  nmde  <iou«idenil>le  pmgreas,  and  after 
^veral  monthii  I  waa  informed  that  the  cure  wwi  oorupletod* 
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LipoouL  of  the  Nooe. 

If  the  amount  of  integument  which  has  to  be  removed  is  very  great, 
I  Wfrnld  advi^  immediate  repair  of  the  lost  tisened  by  transplantation 
from  the  forehead.  The  vessels  are  generally  bo  mudi  enlarged  a^  to 
cause  a  pretty  free  haemorrhage  during  the  ojieration ;  and  GibKjn  stated 
that  Mr.  Blizzard  once  lost  a  patient  from  this  eanse. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Nose*  Syn.,  Carcinoma  Cutis  Nasi,  R.  C— 
Epirheiionia  of  the  n<j<fte,  eeldcmi  Been  prinr  to  the  thii-ty-tifth  or  fr^rtieth 
year  of  life,  commenees  usually  upon  one  of  the  alas ;  next  in  jxnnt  of 
frequency  upon  the  side  of  the  my^e^  in  the  nein^hhorhood  of  the  inner 
canthug;  octua.^ionally  it  attacks  primarily  the  end  of  the  noee;  and,  al- 
though obs>tinate  and  perforating  ulcers  are  often  found  upon  the  lining 
membranes,  and  e.specially  upon  the  Bej)tum  they  have  seldom  the 
character  of  true  epithelionia* 

Upt»n  the  integiunent  it  appears  tii-gt  as  a  M^aity  exrre8eent*e,  or  a&  a 
fim^ili  brown  crust,  accompanied  with  elight  eubcutaneoua  induration. 
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It  may  be  many  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  crust — which  ii 
only  degenerated  epithelium — ^before  an  ulcer  is  actually  formed ;  andite 
subsequent  progress  is  usually  slow,  but  steady.  In  a  few  examples, 
epithelioma  of  the  aloe  commences  as  a  small,  hard  tubercle,  iudicating 
its  origin  in  a  sebaceous  follicle. 

Treatment. — The  successful  treatment  of  epithelioma  nasi  deuiuuda 
complete  destruction  of  all  the  tissues  embraced  in  the  induratioii. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  caustics,  such  as  the  zinc  paste,  or  the 
acid  nitrate  of  merciu-y,  applied  ever}'  four  or  five  days;  but  these 
remedies  are  slow,  painf  id,  and  uncertain.  It  is  better  to  excise  the  dis- 
eased structures  freely,  including  the  whole  thickness  of  the  alas ;  and 
to  supply  the  loss  of  tissues  immediately  by  transplantation,  either  from 
the  forehead  or  face,  in  a  manner  which  will  presently  be  described, 
when  we  speak  of  the  various  rhinoplastic  operations. 

liupus  Nasi,  R.  O.  J  Syn.,  Noli  me  tangere. — Lupus  attacks  pri- 
marily the  nose  more  often  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  esj^e- 
cially  that  form  of  the  malady  from  which  its  name  was  originallv 
derived,  namely,  "  lupus  exedens."  It  may  be  caused  by  an  injury  uf 
the  nose,  as  we  have  seen  happen  twice,  in  men  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy ;  but  in  most  cases  its  cause  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  atta<'ks. 
uidifferently,  the  bony,  mucous  or  tegumentary  tissues ;  occurring  must 
often  in  persons  past  the  middle  of  life.  In  the  early  stages  of  its 
progress  it  camiot  usually  be  distinguished  by  any  local  signs  from 
syphilitic  ulceration  and  necixeis ;  but  it  is  less  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  its  ravages  do  not  cease  upon  destruction  of  the  nose,  the  ulceration 
continuing,  in  most  cases,  to  progress  in  every  direction,  imtil  an  enor- 
mous chasm  is  formed,  and  the  patient  dies  worn  out,  apparently,  by 
shnple  irritation  and  exhaustion. 

We  have  seen  at  Charity  and  Bellevue  Ilospitals  a  large  number  of 
these  cases,  but,  with  one  exception,  we  have  never  found  any  local  or 
constitutional  remedies  prove  usefuL  In  the  single  instance  to  whici 
the  above  reference  is  made  a  cure  seemed  to  be  effected,  after  a  fruit- 
less trial  of  various  other  remedies,  by  the  application  of  the  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment. 

Strumous  Ulceration  and  Necrosis  of  the  nose  is  sufficieudy 
distinct  from  true  lupus.  It  occurs  chiefly  at  or  before  the  period  uf 
puberty,  in  highly  strumous  patients,  and,  like  syphilitic  necrosis,  ceases 
spontaneously  after  the  destruction  of  the  more  spongy  nasal  bones  ii 
completed,  or  its  progress  is  thereafter  much  retarded.  It  is,  moreover, 
amenable  to  treatment.  We  have  recently  arrested  the  progress  of  a  case 
at  the  Charity  Hospital  in  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age  by  large  doseti 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  twenty  grains  given  three  times  daily  being 
the  average  dose.  It  is  possible  that  careful  observation  may  hereafter 
show  that  this  variety  of  ulceration  depends  upon  hereditary  and 
constitutional  syphilis,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  such  a  sus- 
picion by  any  case  we  have  seen. 
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S3rpliilitio  Necrosis  and  Ulceration. — As  one  of  the  tertiary 
pheuomena  of  syphilis,  this  may  be  distinguished  in  most  cases  from 
either  of  the  other  forms  of  nasal  maladies,  by  its  history,  concomitants, 
its  amenability  to  treatment,  especially  to  mercury,  and  by  the  fact  that 
it  invades  primarily  the  mucous  membranes,  the  periosteum  and  the 
bones,     (See  Syphilis.) 

Simple  Ulceration,  leading  to  perforation  of  the  septum,  is  seen 
pretty  frequently  in  apparently  healthy  adults.  Its  progress  is  slow, 
and  peems  to  be  generally  self-limited,  since  we  have  never  seen  a  case 
in  which  the  ulceration  did  not  cease  after  the  destruction  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  septmn ;  nor  has  it  ever  caused  deformity  of  tlio  nose. 
Cases  arc  reported,  however,  in  which  similar  ulcers,  occurring  witliin 
the  ali\?,  have  resulted  in  their  destruction.  Sir  Astley  C<x)per  speaks  of 
these  ulcei-s  as  originating  in  the  sebaceous  follicles;  and  Mr.  Ui*e, 
recognizing  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Cooper's  observation,  remarks,  more- 
over, that  they  are  originally  small  tubercular  elevations,  which  subse- 
quently undergo  ulceration,  and  he  has  named  them  '^  erosive  ulcers  of 
the  follicles." 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  careful  destruction  of  the  ulcer 
•A'ith  its  indui-ated  margins,  by  caustics.  The  constitutional  treatment 
must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Thickening  or  Hypertrophy  of  the  Mucous  Membrane,  very 
common  in  strumous  children,  we  have  known  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
polypus ;  and  in  one  case,  where  this  thickening  existed  chiefly  upon 
the  free  margin  of  the  middle  tui-binated  bone,  a  sm-geon  had  tried 
ineffectually  to  seize  and  remove  it  with  forceps. 

It  demands  only  invigomting  constitutional  treatment ;  under  which 
plan  a  giadual  recession  of  the  hypertrophy  generally  takes  place. 

Catarrhal  RhinorrhcBa.  Syn.,  Coryza. — This  condition  often 
accompanies  that  of  hypertrophy,  just  described,  although  it  may  exist 
independently.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  the  result  of  a  cold,  and  is  then 
usually  transient;  but,  before  terminating,  it  may  invade  the  frontal 
sinuri,  causing  severe  supra-orbital  pains  and  offensive  yellow  or  greenisli 
discliai'ges.  ^\^len  chronic,  we  have  found  the  symptoms  improved, 
and  occasionally  the  malady  cured,  by  a  snuff  composed  of  ox.  hyd. 
rub.  gr.  X. ;  sach.  alb.  3  iv.,  used  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Strumous  RhinorrhoBa,  Syn.,  Ozeena,  commences  generally  in 
early  life,  and  is  most  frequently  noticed  during  the  period  of  teething. 
The  discharge'  is  usually  abundant  and  often  very  offensive,  leading 
to  a  suspicion,  perhaps,  that  the  bones  are  affected.  It  is  well  to 
understand  that  such  may  be  the  ultimate  residt;  but  the  offensive 
ixlor,  f i-om  which  it  has  received  the  jiame  of  "  ozsena,"  does  not  gen- 
erally imply  disease  of  the  bones,  nor  indeed  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Treatment. — These  cases  require  daily  cleansing  of  the  nostrils  with, 
the  douche ;  the  water  employed  being  tepid,  and  medicated  with  a 
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minute  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  xinc,  or  of  oarboMe  Mid,  or  «Ui 
Bome  other  sufficiently  dilute  antiseptic. 

In  the  case  of  adults,  when  it  is  necessary  to  njae  a  hi 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  nostrils,  or  treating  them  wiA 
cated  liquids,  we  may  employ  any  one  of  the  varions  fomis  of  j 
contrived  for  this  purpose ;  but  none  are  more  simple  or  efllcient  tbn 
the  apparatus  devised  by  Potter.  For  the  purpose  of  clammng  As 
nostrils  we  use,  commonly,  a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  of  the  praportioBi 
of  one  drachm  to  the  pint  Having  placed  one  end  of  the  syphon  ii 
an  elevated  vessel  containing  the  fluid,  the  patient,  standing  with  lui 
head  bent  over  a  basin,  compresses  the  bulb  between  his  thumb  and 
fingers,  and  then  allows  it  to  expand  while  the  forefinger  doses  the 
orifice.  If,  now,  the  patient  lowers  the  head  soffi- 
^'  ^^  ciently,  the  fluid  ¥rill  flow  through  one  nostril  and  oot 

jk  of  the  other. 

lR  In  some  cases  recently  repcnrted,  serions  aocideDti 

y|  0  have  happened  from  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche,  on 

account  of  the  diversion  of  the  fluid  into  the  Eustiidh- 
ian  tube  and  internal  ear,  causing  inflammation  of  the 
ear,  a  nipture  of  tlie  drum,  etc  To  avoid  this  oeeov* 
Potter^  NaflAiDoocho.  i^^ce  tlic  paticut  must  uot  swallow,  or  attempt  to 
speak,  while  using  the  douche,  and  he  must  stand  with 
his  head  inclined  neither  to  the  right  or  left 

Absoess  of  the  Septum  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Evacuation  bj  the 
knife  is  sufiicient  for  its  cure  in  acute  cases.  Chronic  abscesses  of  this 
character  sometimes  occasion  absorption  and  perforation  of  the  cartilage. 
They  demand  in  most  cases  constitutional  treatment ;  and  after  they 
have  opened,  the  remaining  ulceration  must  be  treated  with  stimulating 
ointments  and  medicated  solutions. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose. — ^Children  often  crowd  peas,  beans, 
pebbles,  and  other  substances,  into  the  nostrils,  which,  in  most  cases, 
become  impacted  in  the  lower  meatus ;  but  sometimes  they  are  thrust 
upwards,  and  may  rest  above  the  lower  or  middle  turbinated  bones. 

They  may  be  dislodged,  occasionally,  by  causing  the  child  to  sneeze. 
If  situated  pretty  well  forward,  a  bent  probe  or  a  hair-pin  may  dis- 
engage them.  We  have  several  times  succeeded  with  a  pair  of  delicate 
mouse-tooth  forceps.  In  case  the  child  is  very  impatient  under  the 
attempt  to  extract  the  foreign  body,  it  will  be  adWsable  to  put  him 
under  the  influence  of  ether;  and  finally,  if  it  cannot  be  brought 
forward,  it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  to  push  it  back  into  the  pharynx ; 
but  this  should  not  be  done  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence 
of  an  anaesthetic,  lest  it  should  unfortunately  be  drawn  into  the  trachea. 

Rhinoliths.  8301.,  Rhinolithi,  R.0.1  Nasal  CaloulL— Occasion* 
ally,  but  very  rarely,  calculi  fonn  in  the  nares.  It  is  stated  that  they 
may  form  in  the  frontal  sinus  or  antrum,  and  subsequently  pass  into  the 
nares.    Usually  they  originate  in  some  portion  of  the  nasal  passago  in 
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eoiisequence  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  which  serves  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  calcareous  deposits.  Their  form  is  determined  by  the 
fonn  of  the  space  in  which  they  are  lodged.  The  surface  is  generally 
uneven  and  discolored ;  and  they  consist,  usually,  of  the  phosphates  and 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  mucous  or  other  animal  matter 
in  addition  to  the  nucleus. 

Their  slow  formation  and  concealed  positions  are  apt  to  lead  to  many 
errors  of  diagnosis ;  but  careful  examination  with  the  probe,  and  the 
cliaracteristic  sensation  communicated  by  a  calculus,  will  determine  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  remedy. 

Their  removal  is  to  be  attempted  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
directed  for  the  removal  of  other  foreign  bodies  from  the  nares. 

Nasal  FolypL    Syn.,  Foljrpua  Naii,  R.  O. 

Nasal  polypi  present  three  very  distinct  varieties,  namely,  the  gela- 
tinous, the  cystic,  and  the  fibrous. 

Gelatinous.  Syn.,  Polypus  Nasi  Glutinosus,  r.  aj  Muoous  ; 
Cellular ;  Soft. — This  variety,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  true 
polypus,  is  much  the  most  f i*equent.  It  is  seen  most  often  in  middle 
life ;  rarely  in  childhood  or  in  advanced  age.  The  progress  of  a  soft 
polypus  is  usually  slow  and  insidious,  the  patient  not  being  aware  of  its 
existence  until  it  has  attained  considerable  size.  He  observes  only  a 
gradually  increasing  obstruction  of  one  or  both  nares,  attended  with 
some  excess  of  mucous  secretion;  the  obstruction  being  greater  in 
damp  weather,  and  when  he  has  a  slight  cold.  At  length  his  attention 
is  atti-acted,  after  forcible  blowing  of  the  nose,  to  a  smootli,  whitish, 
soft  substance  near  the  external  orifice  of  the  nares,  which  may  again 
recede,  and  for  a  time  disappear  from  view.  Its  structure  is  homoge- 
neous, being  composed  of  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane  and  sub- 
mucous ai'eolar  tissue,  infiltrated  with  a  muco-serous  fluid. 

There  may  be  but  one  polypus,  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  flattened  on 
its  lateral  walk,  and  attached  to  the  membrane  from  which  it  springs 
by  a  relatively  narrow,  and  somewhat  elongated  pedicle ;  or  it  may  be 
composed  of  several  lobes  or  outgrowths  united  by  a  common  pedicle, 
havuig  a  pretty  broad  base. 

Frequently,  there  coexist  several  distinct  polypi,  with  separate 
points  of  attachment,  or  both  nares  may  be  found  occupied  simultane- 
ously with  polj'poid  growths.  A  remarkable  uniformity  is  obser\^ed  as 
to  their  points  of  origin ;  by  far  the  largest  majority  growing  fi*oni  the 
free  margin  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone;  next  in  point  of  frequency 
they  project  from  the  middle  turbinated  bone ;  occasionally  from  the 
higher  portions  of  the  nares ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  found, 
sometimes,  originating  from  the  frontal  sinus  or  antrum,  but  they  nevei 
grow  from  the  septum. 
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Treatment  of  Soft  Pol3rpi> — ^YariouB  astringent  and  caustic  appli- 
cations have,  in  the  hands  of  both  surgeons  and  empirics,  accomphshed 
a  tempoi-ary  recession  or  reduction  of  these  growths,  but  very  seldom 
indeed  a  permanent  cure.  There  is  but  one  remedy  which  deserves  tu 
be  mentioned,  namely,  extirpation. 

Before  attempting  tlie  removal  of  a  soft  polypus,  the  surgeon  should 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  size  and  attachments  erf 
the  adventitious  growth ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be 
seated  bf^foro  a  good  light,  and,  with  a  firm  silver  probe,  all  the  points 
within  reach  should  be  carefully  exploi-ed.  Li  most  patients  much 
additional  information  may  be  gained  by  carrying  a  finger  through  the 
mouth  well  into  the  posterior  nai*es.  The  speculum  is  seldom  of  much 
use.  If  one  desires  to  use  a  speculum,  however,  in  this  case,  or  in  any 
other  explomtiun  of  the  nares,  the  ordinary  bivalve  otoscope  will  be 
found  to  answer  every  purj^ose. 

I  have  hitlierto  pi-actised  two  modes  of  avulsion,  one  by  the  forceps 
and  the  other  by  the  wire-noose,  and  I  can  hardly  say  to-day  to  which 
tlie  preference  ought  to  be  given.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  made  Anth 
the  forceps,  I  prefer  tliose  which  are  only  slightly  curved,  and  which 
are  firm  but  light.  The  patient  being  seated,  the  forceps  are  intro- 
duced open,  so  }u<  to  embrace  the  polypus ;  and  in  case  the  polypus  is 
attached  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  one  blade  of  tlie  forceps  must 
be  kept  close  to  the  floor  of  the  nares,  and  to  the  ala,  while  the  otlier  is 
lifted  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  septum  ;  as  soon  as  the  end  of 
the  instrument  is  beyond  the  polypus,  it  must  be  pressed  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  then  gently  closed,  to  determine  whether  the  turbinated 
bone  is  included  within  the  grasp  of  the  instrument;  if  it  is  not,  the 
forceps  ai*e  to  be  closed  firmly,  and,  'with  a  slight  rotation,  steadily  and 
rather  quickly  withdrawn.  The  portions  of  these  growths  attached  to 
the  membrane  are  usually  quite  vascular,  and  the  avulsion  is  foUowed 
by  sudden  and  free  haemorrhage,  which,  however,  ceases  Bjx>ntane- 
ously  in  a  few  seconds. 

Inmiediately,  when  the  operation  is  completed  and  the  bleeding  is 
somewhat  abated,  a  thorough  examination  should  be  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  portion  has  been  left ;  or  whether  the  removal  of  the 
one  has  not  brought  othei-s  into  view.  It  is  well,  indeed,  to  i-equest  the 
patient  to  submit  to  a  more  rigorous  examination  on  the  following  day, 
wdien  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  by  which  time  any  remauiing  poh-jji 
will  be  very  certain  to  have  descended. 

The  surgeon  will  know  when  he  has  seized  the  turbinated  bone, 
by  a  crackling  sensation,  caused  by  pressing  upon  it  with  the  forceps ; 
but  we  do  not  think  he  can  always  avoid  pulling  it  away,  when 
the  attachment  of  the  polj^us  is  finn  and  broad ;  we  have  met  with 
this  accident  in  several  instances,  but  have  never  seen  any  of  those  ill 
effects  ensue  of  which  surgeons  have  spoken,  namely,  caries  or  necrosii 
of  tlie  adjacent  bones;  on  the  contrary,  these  examples  have  often 
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furnished  the  most  eatisfaetory  reeults — the  relief  being  always  more 
ocmiplete,  the  bleeding  less,  and  the  polypi  have  not,  as  has  happened  so 
often  in  t>ther  casee,  been  reproduced. 

The  wire-noose  may  be  employed  in  the  following  manner  :■ — Thnnigh 
a  double  silver  canula  of  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  a  piece  of  an- 
nealed iron  wire  ia  passed,  so  as  to  form  an  open  nxKjse  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  caiuila.  Thus  armed,  the  canula  is  earned  along  tlie 
floor  of  the  nares,  nntil  the  ncKDse  can  be  felt  in  tlie  pharynx,  where  it 
may  be  seized  with  the  fii-st  and  second  fingei^s  of  the  right  hand  and 
opened  more  widely.  The  canula  is  tlien  carefully  withdrawn,  iu  such 
a  nutniier  that  the  noose  wiU  felide  alung  the  tm*binated  bone,  fn»rn  be- 
hind fonvards ;  if  any  resistance  is  felt  the  wire  is  held  steadily  in  place, 
and  the  eaimla  pushed  back,  until  the  neck  of  the  polyjms  is  seized,  and 
tlie  wire  is  made  fast  over  the  wrings  of  the  cmmla.  By  toi*sit>n  and 
withdrawal,  the  avulsion  is  now  completed*  This  method  is  especially 
adv^antageoiis  when  the  polypus  is  lai*ge,  or  situated  far  back. 

AThcn  the  polypus  is  too  large  tu  be  extracted  tlirough  the  anterior, 
It  may  be  seized  tlnx/ugh  the  posterior  nares  by  a  strong,  well-serrated, 
and  alu-uptly-curved  pair  of  forceps.  The  instnmient  being  guided  by 
the  index  finger,  it  is  scarcely  more  difticidt  to  practise  a%TiUion  by  this 
method,  than  tlirtuigh  tlie  anterior  naree.  In  some  cases  the  seizni-e  of 
tlie  jxdypus  is  facilitated,  by  pushing  the  jK>lypus  back  with  the  finger, 
thrust  well  int-o  the  anterior  nai-es. 

Cystic  or  Membranous  Polypi  are  generally  mnltiple*  We  ha%*e 
seen  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  in  one  nostril,  growing  fixmi  various 
points  of  the  mucous  membrane,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  filbert. 
These  cystfl  fonn  iu  tlie  submucous  connective  tissue,  displacing  tlie 
mucous  membrane,  which  constitutes  their  only  investment,  Tliey  must 
be  seized  by  forceps  and  toni  away  one  after  the  other;  but  in  what- 
ever maimer  and  however  thoroughly  removed,  they  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  be  repi*oduceA 

After  the  removal  of  either  a  soft  or  a  cystic  polypus,  it  is  weU  tu 
employ  injections,  or  insufflations  of  astringents  for  sevenvl  wxeks,  to 
pi'event  their  recurrence.  Alum-water  is  perhaps  as  eflicient  in  this 
regard  as  any  other  agent,  but  it  is  not  always  successful. 

Fibrous  Polypus,  Syn,,  Polypus  Nasi  Fibrosus,  R*  C. ;  Fleshy ; 
Sarcomatous. — The?ie  tumors  have  nothing  in  common  with  a  true 
polypus,  except  that  they  occur  within  the  nares.  They  grow  from  the 
aubmucous  periosteum  of  any  portion  of  the  nose  or  adjacent  ca^'itiea, 
and  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  proceed  from  the  submu- 
coiis  ocmnective  tissue  of  the  uterus.  They  are  Iiighly  vascular,  much 
finner  tlian  a  true  pcjlypus,  of  a  reddish  color,  growing  more  rapidly 
and  attaining  a  gi-eater  size.  They  soon  fill  tlie  entire  nasal  cavity,  and 
eventually  cause  absorption  of  tlie  surrounding  walls  by  their  preasuro. 
During  their  progress  the  patient  is  constantly  liable  to  pn»fuse  nasal 
hajinorrlmges. 
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FlhrouH  Polypus  of  tho  Nom*. 


Occasif)imlly,  we  have  seen  these  tiunors  Bpontaneously  strangulated 
in  conBcyueuce  of  tlie  pressure  of  tlie  surrounding  parietes,  but  tlieir 

growth  luis  been  B])cedily  renewed- 
Nothing  but  complete  extirpation 
will  Bullice ;  and  for  this  pur^xjee  a 
ligature  of  wire  may  be  applied  bv 
the  aid  of  a  double  canula,  in  the 
manner  already  desitribed  when 
treating  of  soft  polypi,  the  ligature 
being  retained  until  sloughing  has 
taken  plaee.  AVe  have  once  sue- 
eeeded  by  this  method  in  the  case 
of  a  lad,  sixteen  years  of  age,  but 
not  mitil  we  liad  made  one  unsnc^ 
cessful  trial  several  montlis  previous. 
The  first  tumor  was  larger  tlian  a 
hen's  egg,  and  when  the  ligattu^ 
separated,  the  whole  mass  fell  into 
the  pharynx,  and  it  was  swallowed. 
Warned  by  this  experience,  when 
the  tumor  returned,  and  had  attained  again  about  the  same  size,  the 
ligatui-e  was  applied  as  l>efore,  and  on  the  thii*d  day  the  entire  mass 
was  removed  by  curved  forceps  thi'ough  the  posterior  nares.  The  cure 
was  this  time  complete. 

We  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  expose  the  tumor  at  the  point  of 
its  origin,  whetlier  that  l)e  within  the  nose,  or  the  antrum,  or  elsewhere, 
and  remove  it  through  the  external  opening  thus  made. 

£noephaloid  Polypi. — The  limitations  of  fibroid  and  encephaloid 
nasal  tumoi-s,  are  not  always  clearly  defined.  They  resemble  each  other 
in  the  points  of  their  origin,  in  their  progress,  and  in  their  extennd 
appearance ;  the  essential  differences  to  be  noted  being  the  greater 
rapidity  of  growth  in  the  case  of  encephaloid,  the  more  rapid  disapj)ear- 
ancc  of  the  adjacent  bony  structures,  their  greater  tendency  to  bleed, 
and  the  early  appeamnce  of  a  constitutional  cachexia.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  originally  fibrous  and  relatively  innocent 
tumor  often  becomes,  in  its  pmgress,  encephaloid  and  malignant. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  surgical  opemtion  will  prove  more  than  a 
palliative  in  these  cases.  If  removecf,  the  0])ei"ation  must  be  made 
through  external  incisions.  A  frightful  hemorrhage  sometimes  aecoin- 
paiiiea  these  operations,  which,  however,  ceases  ordinarily  the  moment  the 
entire  mass  is  removed.  In  case  it  persists  to  an  alanning  extent,  pings 
must  be  intnjduced  into  the  ]H)stcrior  and  anterior  nares.  Occasionally, 
before  entering  upon  these  opemtions,  I  have  tied  the  common  can>tiJ 
on  the  corres]M)nding  side,  and  with  considerable  advantage,  so  far  as 
the  loss  of  blood  is  concerned. 
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SpliUzis,  R.  O. 

The  mucoiis  membrane  of  the  nose  is  thick,  pulpy,  and  highly  vascu 
lar,  the  vessels  being  gnpported  by  tissues  which  readily  gi\'e  way  iiiidei 
nnxierate  pressure;  c<:>naequently  nasal  haemorrhages  are  excseedingly 
fj-eqtient,  and,  nnlike  other  hi^morrhages,  seldom  cause  alarm. 

The  immediate  causes  of  a  nasal  hemorrhage  may  be  stated  to  be 
— first,  lesion  of  tisane,  occasioned  by  ulceration,  or  legion  ciiused  by 
external  violence  directly  or  indii-ectly  applied ;  second,  congestion  of 
the  vessels,  this  hyperemia  in  some  cases  being  permanent,  and  consti 
tuting  a  truly  varicose  or  anenrismal  condition ;  third,  degenenition  of 
the  vascular  tunics, 

Epistaxis  of  tlie  first  class,  which  might  be  named  traumatic,  exists 
independently  of  any  remote  or  constitutional  cause,  and  genei-ally 
ceases  apontancoiLsly. 

Epistaxis  due  to  congestion  or  hypenemia,  occurs  under  two  very 
opposite  cxjuditions  of  the  system,  one  of  which  is  usually  denominated 
**  plethora,"  and  the  other  **  anaemia/'  In  this  regard,  however,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose  is  not  exceptional,  since  all  other  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body  are  liable  to  hypercemia  under  the  same  opposite  gen- 
eral conditions,  Tlie  pituitary  membrane  is  only  singular  in  the  small 
resistance  which  the  walls  of  its  vessels  present  under  tlie  pressure  of 
congestion.  Of  these  tw^o  remote  causes,  aneemia  }>erforms  the  most 
important  role  in  the  prciduction  of  epistaxis;  colorless  children  and 
chlurotic  females  presenting  the  most  frequent  and  familiar  examples. 
It  is  fw)afiiible  that  other  causes  may  c«x»perate  with  this  condition  of 
aniBmia  in  producing  congestions  and  haemorrhages;  such  as  obstruc- 
tions occasioned  by  disease  of  various  internal  organs.  No  doubt  such 
complications  often  cx^exist  with  anaemia,  but  whether  in  the  relation  of 
cause  or  effect,  it  might  be  difficult  to  detennine*  Paralysis  of  the 
vasa  motor  nerves,  in  consequence  of  the  in>poverished  state  of  the 
bliMKl,  appears,  however,  fully  adequate  to  explain  the  vascular  corvges- 
tions,  Hjemorrhages  of  this  latter  clajss  may  cease  spontaneously  when 
the  hypertemia  is  relieved  by  the  flow ;  but  it  is  certain  to  return  unless 
proper  measures  are  taken  to  improve  the  ccmdition  of  the  blood  and  of 
the  general  system, 

Hienw^rrhages  of  the  third  class  belong  to  advanced  life.  They  are 
rare,  but  much  more  serious  in  tlieir  results  than  either  of  the  other 
forms  of  nasal  haemorrhage,  since  at  this  period  of  life  the  processes  of 
nutrition  are  slow,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  a  profuse  bleeding  is  not 
easily  repaired. 

Treatment  of  Epistajds. — The  proper  constitutional  treatment  can 
only  \>e  determined  after  an  investigation  of  its  remote  or  prcdisjjosing 
cause.  Tlie  local  treatment  alone,  demands  in  this  place  especial  atten- 
tion ;  and  this  will  be  nearly  the  same  for  all  varieties  of  nasal  hiemor- 
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The  head  muRt  he  kept  elevated  and  cool ;  while  the  feet  and  haiii* 
are  made  wann  by  plunging  them  in  hot  water.  Everything  must  be 
removed  from  the  neck  calculated  to  prevent  the  fi-ee  return  of  the 
blo(xl  through  the  large  but  superficial  cervical  vehis ;  even  a  shirt- 
collar  nuist  be  unbuttoned  and  throwTi  open.  In  order  to  keep  the 
head  cool,  cloths  moistened  with  cool  water  may  be  siifticient,  but  over 
the  nose  it  is  well  to  apply  ice-water.  Insufflation  of  cold  water,  or  of 
water  medicated  with  astringents,  seldom  succeeds ;  nor  does  it  serve 
any  better  purpose  when  applied  by  means  of  a  douche.  The  iit«t 
object  is  to  secure  the  fonnation  of  a  clot,  and  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished while  water  is  thus  employed. 

The  application  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  only  be  made 
safely  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  we  seldom  know,  even  approxi- 
mately, the  exact  ix»int  of  lesion.  The  persulphate  of  iron  we  liave 
seen  injected,  but  it  has  sometimes  caused  intense  inflammation  and 
swelling,  which  has  extended  even  to  the  fauces  and  larynx,  endanj^ering 
life  more  seriously  than  the  lia?morrhage.  Nor  has  it  even  then  gener- 
ally controlled  the  bleeding.  Of  the  two  we  would  nnich  prefer  a  trial 
of  the  ordinary  astringents,  by  the  aid  of  the  douche,  such  as  a  solution 
of  alum  and  water. 

The  truth  is,  after  all,  that  it  is  better  always  to  depend  upon  the  ping 
formed  by  the  clot ;  and,  if  the  simple  measures  first  suggested  do  not 
succeed  and  the  haemorrhage  is  alarming,  it  is  best  to  resort  at  once  to 
the  tampon,  by  which  this  result  is  almost  always  promptly  secured. 
It  is  very  trying  to  be  obliged  to  do  this  when  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
throat  are  inflamed  and  swollen  by  caustic  applications  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  plug  the  nostrils  before  this  has  (X'curred. 

In  order  to  carry  the  plug  into  the  posterior  nares  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  Bellocq's  canula,  but  this  instrument  is  by  no  means  indispcu- 

Fig.  322. 


BcUocq's  Canula. 


sable.  An  ordinary  flexible  bougie  or  catheter  I  have  used  miu'h  oftcuer 
than  Bellocq's  ingenious  instrument.  A  piece  of  sheet-lint  is  folded  uito 
a  pledget  of  about  two  inches  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
— for  the  adult — and  across  its  middle  a  stn^ng  linen  or  silk  cord  is  tied, 
leaving  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  free.  A  second  cord  is  thus  made  fast 
to  the  pledget,  leaving  only  one  end  fi*ee. 

The  flexible  catheter  is  now  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nares  to  tbo 
pharynx,  where  it  ia  aeizadb^  fo\\ie\ja^  or  by  the  finger,  and  drawn  out  of 
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the  mouth ;  the  free  ends  of  the  fii-st  cord  are  made  fast  to  its  extremity, 
and  the  jatheter  is  immediately  witlidrawn,  the  tampon  brought  firmly 
to  ltd  place  in  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  extremities  of  the  coi-d  tied 
over  a  second  n>ll  of  lint  placed  against  the  anterior  nares.  In  dj-awing 
the  tampon  to  its  place,  it  is  well  to  guide  it  past  the  velum  with  the 
index  finger.  The  second  oord,  still  lianging  ham  the  month,  is  tiimlly 
laid  over  the  cheek  and  secured  l»y  a  strip  of  adheBive  plaster. 

It  is  not  advisalde  in  most  cases  to  remove  the  tximjMjn  earlier  than 
the  rliird  day ;  at  which  time  the  anterior  or  nasal  cords  may  be  <"i]t,  and 
while  the  buccal  cord  is  held  in  one  hand,  the  index  finger  of  the  other 
will  press  upon  it  behind  the  veluni  and  force  out  the  plug.  The  im- 
poitance  of  the  buccal  cord  will  now  be  recognized,  since  it  not  only 
provides  against  the  danger  that  the  plug  may  suddenly  fall  into  tlio 
pliurj  nx  and  be  swallowed  during  the  I'emoval^  but  it  faeihtates  greatly 
it*  disl(.)dgment. 
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The  operations  for  the  repair  or  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  nose, 
pre  to  l>e  varied  acoordiug  to  the  exigencies  of  each  c^se ;  and  it  will  only 
be  pjesiblo  to  indicate  a  certiiin  number  of  the  leading  metliods. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  various  methods  are  all  comprised 
under  thi'ee  classes,  torsion,  sliding,  and  ti-ansplant^tic»n  fnnn  remote 
parts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mi^o  may  be  i-epaired  by  integument 
borrowed  from  the  forehead,  tliis  metliod  invohing  torsion  of  tlie  ped- 
icle; by  integument  obtained  fnjm  the  cheeks,  in  this  case  the  transfer 
being  acoomjilished  generally  by  sliding ;  and  by  integument  taken  fRnn 
the  arm,  forearm,  or  hand,  or  by  trangplantntion  from  remote  parts, 

llaving  myself  practised  all  of  these  three  metho(is  in  the  repair  of 
the  n(»se,  I  am  prepared  to  declare  my  decided  preference,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  for  the  fii'st,  or  the  operation  by  torsion,  from  the  forehead. 

Rhinoplasty  by  Torsion,  fVom  the  Forehead.  Kooma,  or  Indian 
Meliiod.— In  case  tiie  entire  nose,  including  the  nai^al  bont^s,  is 
deiitroyed,  having  first  assui-ed  ourselves  that  the  patient  is  suffering 
mider  no  serious  local  or  constitutional  malady  or  dyscrasy,  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  methods  of  practice  are  recommended. 

lurmt  operation  /  for  the  closure  of  the  nasal  chasm. — ^lOtherto  this 
operation — which  I  regard  as  preliminary  and  as  essential  to  success  in 
tlie  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration — has  not  been  thought  neces- 
sary, but  the  transplanted  integument  designed  to  fonn  the  new  nose 
has  been  laid  over  tlie  chasm,  and  attached  only  to  its  margins,  or  to  the 
integument  but  little  removed  from  the  margins,  consequently  the  cen* 
trc  of  the  flap  has  had  no  support,  and  was  liable  to  fall  through  when 
the  opening  was  very  large,  or  at  Iciist  to  become  very  much  flattened. 

The  opening,  if  small,  may  be  closed  by  freshening  the  margins,  and, 
after  lifting  the  adjacent  integiunent  by  subcutaneous  dissection,  slid 
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iiig  the  flaps  tints  conetructe4  to  the  median  line  and  uniting  them  br 
BtitnreB;  or,  in  case  tlio  ehusm  is  very  large,  rhe  inte^niuent  niay  Ik: 
disficcted  from  the  cheeks  ou  either  side,  lifted  and  reveiucd*     XJy  lltio 
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plan  the  raw  fiurfai^es  of  the  llapt^  are  left  expmed,  and  the  teguirientarv 
enrftiee  fonnR  the  lining  of  the  rxiot  uf  the  iic^ee,  the  fj-ee  mar|riii§  of  the 
flaps  henig  iinitutl  in  the  median  line  by  gutures.  The  anion  w  ill  occur 
all  the  niove  readily  beeanse  the  flaps  are  sepamted  frt^n  tlio  integu- 
ment of  the  fac*e,  and  ai-e  eubjeL'ted  to  no  strain.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
entire  surface  will  cicatrize,  and  the  tirst  step  of  the  operation  will  be  com* 
plcted.  Between  this  operation  and  the  next  following,  an  interval  of 
at  leaj^t  eight  weeks  should  intei-vene. 

Second  Operation. — 1.  A  piece  of  leather  or  of  pasteboard,  previous- 
ly moistened,  is  cut  of  the  &ize  and  shape  of  the  proposed  tegumentary 
flap,  and  laid  U]>on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  in  a  po.sition  the  rever¥€ 
of  tliat  which  the  flap  is  to  occupy  upon  the  vestige  of  nose.  2,  With 
a  caniers-hair  pencil,  incrihtened  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  the  line 
of  incision  is  marked  out  npou  the  forehead,  and  jnast  be  permitte<l 
to  become  dry  before  the  incisions  am  commencecL  3.  The  integiunent 
must  be  remaned  to  the  extent  vi  two  or  tJiree  lines  in  l)i*eadth  along 
the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  wlieiH3ver  the  flap  is  to  be  inserted.  -1.  The 
flap  will  be  made  fi^om  the  forehead,  including  aa  mnch  as  may  be 
required  to  iovm  the  aUe  and  the  coluinna,  by  incisions  foll(>\dng  the 
outer  margins  of  the  stain  kft  by  the  iodine,  and  two  or  three  lines 
removed  from  the  exact  limits  of  the  past-eboard  model — that  is  to  say, 
the  flap  nnist   be  cut  considerably  larger  than  is  required,  to  cum- 
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pcnsate  for  Euhfteqiieiit  contnictiou.  The  knife  bIioiiH  cut  finnly  to  tlie 
Ixjiie,  including  in  the  flap  everj^hing  but  the  periosteum.  On  tlie 
right  Bide  the  incifiitm  may  tenuinate  oppuBite  the  inner  canthus,  but  on 
tlio  left  it  must  be  continued  into  the  Ihie  of  incision  already  made  along 
the  corresjxmding  side  of  the  nose.  The  pedicle  should  l)e  bmad,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  smooth  space  between  the  brows,  but,  in  some  cases, 
a  portion  of  the  brows  themselves.  5.  The  flap  having  been  elevated, 
is  turned  toward  the  right  hand  of  the  operator,  brought  down  and 
Bectired  in  position  by  a  number  of  fine  silk  sutures.  There  must  be 
no  strain  upon  the  pedicle,  or  ujK>n  any  portion  of  the  flap.  ♦].  Strips 
of  sheet  lint  covered  with  cerate  are  laid  over  the  no^,  and  the  whole 
csovered  with  a  mass  of  cotton  batting,  retained  by  a  light  turn  of  a  rcjller. 
The  wound  in  the  forehead  may  be  left  open,  covered  only  with  cerate, 
or  it  may  be  closed  in  part  by  adhesive  plasters. 
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■        It  will  be  obsen^ed  now  that  the  flap  is  bo  large  tliat  it  lies  in  folds. 

H   but  tliis  excess  of  size  is  necessary  in  onler  that  ft  may  lie  free  to 

^m  contract  and  thicken,  sinc^  it  is  upon  this  alone  that  I  rely  to  give 

elevation  to  the  nose*     Most  operators  have  preferred  to  keep  the  flap 

elevated  by  supports  until  cicatrization  is  complete*!,  and  as  a  eonse- 

quence  the  integument  has  not  been  allowed  to  thicken,  and  when  the 

support  was  removed  the  flap  has  fallen.     They  have  had  in  \'iew,  more- 

^  over,  tlie  re-establishment  or  preservation  of  the  nasal  ajwertures,  which 

H  end  camiot  always  be  attained  by  my  operation,  but  which  is  really  a 

matter  uf  small  moment. 
H  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  an  apprehen.^ion  that  the  under  surfa<*c 
H  of  the  flap  may  not  unite  with  the  outer  and  tegumentary  surfa^^e  of 
the  nosct  Repeated  observations  have  shown  that  it  will  unite,  and 
that  in  any  part  of  the  body  a  raw  flap  pressed  dose  upon  a  tegumen* 
tiuy  surface  \^ill,  in  most  cases,  unite  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Thu  colitinna  shnuld  l>e  made  from  tlie  ff)rchcaifl,  ermi  when 
neceefiary  tu  include  a  portiuTi  uf  the  hain*  scalp.      If  hair  grom  k- 
nfter  tmiifiplaiitation^  it  mil  be  fuiind  to  be  Bmall,  Uie  foUiidias  b 
dt'iTPnurated  in  corii^^quonce  of  lack  of  nourifthmmit. 

Finally,  it  will  be  left  to  the  judgment  uf  the  sturgeon  to  doti^m  i 
irfter  the  lajwi  of  four  or  six  weeks,  whether  it  will  be  hU viable  t- 
and  inm»ll  the  pedicle,  and  replace  a  portion  of  it  m  the  spacj  lietw-i. 
and  above  the  oyebnmB. 


•  ^'*«^$^r'"V"  w> 


Tim  Step. 


rrutU  Sie'm  wl  «iin*v 


wg.  asr?. 


By  the  Anllhor. 

Ill  the  Batne  inaniier  I  have  i-epcatedly  ch^ed  an  opening  on  tlic  ^Vl 
of  the  I kiee,  or  supplied  the  h^s  of  a  poitionof  the  end  uf  the  D<ec 

after  the  removal  of  an  epitlielionm' 
In  such  cases^  however,  tJie  pedicle  is 
always  cut  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  replaced  in  the  f oi-eheaiL  la 
the  accumpanying  wcKKl-cnts  (tig,  336) 
i:3  repret^ented  the  ea^e  <»f  a  woman,  th^ 
end  of  whose  nose  waM  bitten  off  in  a 
brawl,  January  let,  1807.*  I  operated  cm 
the  seventh  day  after  the  injury.  Oiio 
month  later  she  wa-^  plat-ed  nnder  the 
influence  of  chloR»fornj,  for  the  piu*- 
pnt^e  of  having  the  pedicle  divided  and 
replaced,  but  liefore  1  v:m  ready  to 
operate  she  ceased  to  breathe*  lieing 
killed  by  the  ana^thctic*  The  wood- 
cuts I'epi'esent,  therefore,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  immediately  prior  to  the  ?eparati<.m  and  replacement  of 
the  pedicle,  which  would  have  completed  the  operation. 


/' 


Befttllt  of  Opemtinti, 


t  m 


By  thts  Anttior. 


'  Ehinitplasty,  a  paper  read  before  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Hedicine,  Febnuuy^  18(19; 

uud  pubUshed  in  the  **  BuUetin/* 

■'  77m  Med,  Uec.,  New  York,  May  18,  1867, 
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Fig.  327  represents  a  case  in  which  an  epithelioma  was  renwjved  by 
the  author  trom  the  side  of  the  noee,  the  wound  being  repaired  by  in- 
tegument transplanted  from  the  forehead*  The  dotted  lines  indicate 
the  original  incLsions,  One  year  after  the  operation,  when  this  photo- 
graph was  takeit,  the  cicatricial  lines  indicating  the  couree  of  the  iJici- 
sions  were  nearly  oblitemted. 

Rhinoplasty  by  Sliding,  generally  called  the  French  Method.— 
If  the  loiss  of  integument  is  very  limited,  tliis  method  is  sumetimee 
practicable ;  but  the  tension  of  the  flap  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
stretching  of  the  skin  in  the  process  of  sliding,  is  apt  to  dmw  the  nose 
eventually  to  one  side.  In  other  cases  the  union  fails  wholly,  and  the 
flap  retreats  to  its  original  position.  We  have  usually  avoided  these 
sceideuts  in  a  measure,  however,  by  supporting  the  integument  of  the 
face  by  adhesive  plasters,  and  by  cutting  the  flap  at  its  base  at  the 
end  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  when  union  at  the  opposite  margin  was 
complete. 

In  some  eases  integument  may  be  taken  from  the  cheek  and  removed 
to  the  nose  by  toreion,  the  pedicle  being  subsequently  cut  and  replaced, 
or  not,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Rhinoplasty  by  Traneplantation  froni  Remote  Parts.  Ital- 
ian Method. — The  usual  m<xle  of  procedure  by  the  Italian  method  is 
to  lx)rn>w  integument  from  the  arm  or  forearm ;  the  arm  being  tij«t 
secured  in  position  by  a  properly  constructed  apparatus,  or  by  bandages* 

The  vestige  of  nose  ha\dng  been  freshened,  the  flap  is  lift-ed  fmm  the 
ann,  and  made  fast  to  the  face  by  sutiu^s.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
or  as  soon  as  union  is  established,  the  |K?dicle  is  severed,  tlie  arm  releas- 
ed, and  the  adjustment  of  the  flap  completed. 

The  pc:>^ition  of  the  arm  demanded  by  the  Italian  methofl  has  always 
been  found  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  and  in  some  eases  it  has  proven  so 
extremely  pauifid  that  surgeons  do  not  often  at  the  present  day  resort 
to  it.  Dr.  Prince,  of  XlHnois,  hns  contrived  a  very  ingenious  apparatus 
as  a  fitilistitute  for  that  used  by  Wari'cn  and  Tagliacotius,  the  framework 
of  which  is  composed  of  in>n,* 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  an  original  method  of  rhinoplasty 
from  the  hand.  Dieffenbach,  in  his  Operative  Surgery,  published  in 
1856,  says  that  Labat  had  formed  a  columna  nasi,  by  a  flap  taken  from 
the  palm  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  linger;  but  I  am  not  aware 
tliat  any  other  sui^^n  than  myself  has  attempted  t4*  form  any  cousid* 
arable  portion  of  the  nose  from  the  hand. 

Wlien  a  child,  the  patient  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  nose  from  a 

bum.    The  face  was  also  extensively  scarred,  the  mouth  contracted, 

and  the  left  upper  and  lower  eyelids  were  everted.     March,  1847, 1 

operated  for  the  restoration  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  a  few  daye 

■  later  I  enlarged  the  c<»mmis5ures  of  the  month.    March,  1848,  the  first 
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Pbutki,  \^  DATid  Prince,  H.0.,  Lindsay  aod  Blakifltaii,  PhOadelpliiiH  1868. 
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oj>eration5  hanng  pi*oved  Bucceeeful^  tlie  right  ala  of  the  r  ose  wm  m 
stored  by  a  sliding  operation.  There  was  then  no  remaiDing  bteg^ 
ment  upon  the  face  or  forehead  sufficiently  free  from  cicatricee  to  b« 
used  fur  the  restoration  of  the  opposite  ala,  March  29,  the  opentiaa 
for  refonnatiou  of  the  left  ala  and  t}ie  end  of  the  nose  was  commenced 
A  flap  was  dissected  from  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  it^  base  lesto^ 
over  the  radial  b«jrder  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger; 
it  was  then  turned  back^  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  and  enveloped  in 
cotton  batting.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  flap,  by  filongfaisg  tfid 
contraction,  had  diniinighed  to  about  half  its  original  size,  but  il  nu 
three  times  its  original  thickness.  April  12,  having  placed  upon  liA 
head  of  the  patient  a  cap  ftimiBhed  with  Btrnps,  the  nose  and  tie 
margins  of  the  flap  were  freshened,  and  by  means  of  a  sling  the  ann 
and  hand  were  brought  up  and  secured  to  the  cap,  the  flap  bein^  inadd 
fast  by  five  small  sutures,  A  pillow  was  slung  under  the  ana-pit, 
against  which  the  arm  rested.  Two  students  were  left  in  attendance  to 
assist  the  patient  in  supporting  the  arm,  and  these  wei-e  relieved  everv 
fom-  hours  by  others.  Precisely  at  the  expiration  of  seventy-two  hotu^ 
the  integument  was  severed  and  the  hand  released,  tlie  patient  beiiig 
already  much  exhausted,  and  impatient  for  the  separation  to  be  effected. 
A  small  portion  of  the  flap  elonghed  after  the  separation,  but  enoii^ 
remained  to  give  a  satisfactory  result.* 

Tagliacotius,  in  transplanting  from  the  arm,  always  left  the  flap  to 
contract  and  cicatrize  several  days  or  weeks  before  making  it  fast  to  the 
face.  Modem  opemtors  have,  in  most  cases^  applied  the  flap  at  once,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  by  this  procedure  the  operation  has  been  im- 
pi*oved.  The  vascularity  of  the  integument  covering  the  arm  and  hand 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  face,  and  flaps  lifted  from  the  former 
are  for  this  reason  much  more  liable  to  slough  than  flape,  of  equal 
(Size  and  form,  taken  from  the  latter.  By  lifting  the  integument  from 
the  arm  or  hand,  and  pennitting  it  to  inflame  and  thicken  before  it  it 
attached  to  the  face,  the  danger  of  a  failure  to  unite  and  of  sloughing  iB 
probably  materially  lessened. 

In  case  the  cMuinna  alone  is  destroyed,  it  is  best  replaced  by  inter- 
cepting a  portion  of  the  upper  lip  by  two  parallel  vertical  indsiona, 
and  then  lifting  and  attaching  the  intercepted  piece  to  the  apex  of  the 
nose ;  closing  at  once  the  wound  in  the  lip  by  sutures.  The  mucoua 
membrane  which  is  exposed  eventually  assumes  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  integimient. 

\Vlien  tlie  bridge  of  the  nose  is  greatly  depressed,  without  loee  or  de* 
forraity  of  the  end,  the  only  proper  remedy  is  transplantation  from  the 
forehead ;  a  piece  of  integimient  being  laid  over  the  depressed  portion 
like  a  saddle. 
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But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  &lling  of  the  bridge  Las  tipped  the 
end  of  the  nose  upwards,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dissect  the  integument 
from  above  downwards,  and  slide  the  end  of  the  nose  and  its  alsB  down- 
wards, and  then  inmiediately  supply  the  loss  of  integument  above  by 
transplantation  from  the  forehead ;  or,  where  the  amomit  of  integument 
to  be  supplied  is  very  small,  by  sliding  integument  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  nose. 

Finally,  we  virish  to  correct  an  error  into  which  all  young  surgeons 
must  ine\itably  fall  if  they  have  never  seen  the  results  of  rhinoplasty, 
when  made  for  the  restoration  of  a  nose  which  was  completely  lost,  but 
who  have  obtained  their  information  only  from  the  illustrations  in  the 
various  surgical  treatises.  A  well-proportioned,  perfect  nose  was  pro- 
bably never  made  in  such  a  case.  Indeed,  if  the  nose  is  inspected  one 
year  after  the  operation  is  completed,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to 
be  little  else  than  a  flabby,  fungous-looking  appendage,  whose  cosmetic 
value  would  be  very  doubtful,  were  it  not  that  it  closes  in  from  view 
those  hideous  nasal  caverns. 

When  only  a  portion  of  the  nose  has  been  destroyed,  and  especially 
when  the  support  of  the  nasal  bones  and  of  the  septum  is  preserved, 
very  much  better  results  may  sometimes  be  attained.  Not  to  speak  of 
what  we  have  ourselves  been  able  to  accomplish  in  some  of  these  cases, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  a  nose  constructed  by  Dr. 
Krackowizer,  of  this  city,  and  worn  by  a  fellow-citizen,  as  one  which  is 
perfect,  inasmuch  as  no  one  could  say,  from  inspection,  that  it  was  not 
the  original  organ. 


OHAPTEE  T. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  LIPS  AND  PALATE. 
Hare-lip.    Byn.,  Z<abiam  X«epoxlni2m.    Z<abnim  Zieporiniim,  It  O. 

Hase-up  is  a  congenital  malformation,  and  a  result  of  arrest  of  devel 
opment  The  upper  lip  is  formed  from  three  points,  namely,  a  central 
and  two  lateral  points,  and,  whenever  the  union  of  these  several  por- 
tions is  not  completed,  a  fissure  results.  The  fissure  is,  therefore,  very 
seldom,  properly  speaking,  central,  but  it  is  upon  one  or  both  sides. 
Warren,  in  his  "  Surgical  Cases,"  has,  however,  reported  one  example  of 
true  central  fissure,  the  line  of  separation  passing  between  the  firot  in- 
eisors. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  hare-lip  into  two  principal  varieties,  namely, 
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according  a£  it  b  foimd  to  c 
sides.  Either  of  theso  varieties  nmy  be  complicato<l 
the  alveolar  arcade  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  Fidsnrm  in  the  alit«» 
lar  arcade  are,  like  fi^stires  of  the  lip^  tlie  results  of  arrest  of  de^Ajp- 
ment ;  the  muxilhirj  bones  not  having  bec<jme  miited  wiili  the  mcm^ 
or  inter-mauUar}'  bones.  Indeed,  thi8  conditian  of  abrjormitT  in  tb 
human  species  ct^rresponds  to  what  is  observed  to  be  Dortnal  in  oertaiii 
of  the  kiwer  classes  of  vertebrata ;  the  central,  intercepted  prvum  •uton 
of  bono  answering  to  the  premaxillary  Itones  of  these  animals. 

Period  most  favorable  Ibr  the  operation. — Thc^re  vnu  '  ^M 

that,  if  we  regard  the  dang<^r  to  life  frum  the  i)pei'ation  al  ^  b* 

creaised  in  a  tolei^ably  exact  ratio  as  we  appmach  the  jienod  of  hirtli ; 
bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  to  life  fi'om  inability  to  n 
while  the  tissure  of  the  lip  j-einaini^,  is,  in  very  nmuy  ciises,  ipi 
the  hazards  of  the  operation.  In  addition  it  may  be  said,  that  an  etri? 
operation  is  more  certain  to  leave  a  perfect  result  in  later  life ;  and  ii 
is  believed  that  in  case  tlie  alveolar  or  palatine  Kinos  are  sepai^ated,  alio, 
the  pres8ui*e  of  the  reunited  lip  will  aid  in  their  approximation. 

In  a  great  many  cases,  both  in  tliis  country^  and  elsewhei'e,  the  w|Mrir 
tion  has  been  made  on  the  first  day  after  birth  ;  and  Dr.  lialtoig,  li 
this  city,  infomis  mo,  that,  having  operated  upon  the  first  day,  the 
child  was  able  t^j  nurse  on  the  fourth.  Perhaps  the  niajoritT  of  e\]>e- 
rienced  surgeons  have  preferred  to  operate  l»etween  the  sixth  and  six- 
teenth week.  The  earliest  period  at  which  I  have  myself  operated  ii 
tlie  seventh  day. 

There  is  another  question,  of  even  more  importance  tlian  that  whidi 
relates  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  namely,  tlie  condition  of  health*  The 
testimony  of  experience  is  upon  this  point  conclusive.  If  the  child  i§ 
exceedingly  delicate  or  feeble,  if  it  has  a  diarrhcea,  or  an  eruptive  affee> 
tion,  or  any  other  disturbing  malady,  it  is  better  to  wait.  Nor  ooglil 
the  operation  ever  to  be  made  during  the  period  of  fii'st  dentition. 

Moreover  the  season  of  the  year,  as  an  active  pi^edisposing  canse  of 
disease  in  early  life,  is  always  to  be  considered*  In  consequence  of  the 
operation,  and  perhaps  pai-tly  in  consequence  of  the  reception  of  bktod 
into  the  stomach,  infants  generally  suffer  from  diarrhoea  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  and,  if  the  operation  ia  made  in  niidsuiDmer^  these  intee* 
tinal  disturbances  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  aiuEsthetics,  it  may  be  remarket!  that  in^ts 
pass  under  their  influence  very  quickly  and  pleasantly,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  instance  of  death  from  this  cause  ;  but  feeble  infants  often 
look  very  much  prostrated  after  their  employment,  and  I  believe  th^ 
are  rendered  more  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea.  On  the  wholes 
as  the  operation  usually  occupies  but  a  few  moments,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  omit  them  geuemlly. 

Single  Uncomplicated  Fissure.^The  instruments  reqnireil  fn? 
this  operation  are  a  pair  of  forceps,  a  strong  pair  o£  scissors,  and  ji 
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Opcntion  as  practised  by  the  Author  in  Uncomplicated,   Single 

FisMure. 


liiiifo.    Li  order  to  secure  the  hands  of  tlie  child  it  is  only  necessary  to 
withdraw  tlie  arms  from  „,    .^ 

Fig.  328. 

the  sleeves  of  the  di-eas  ^  -  - 

and  place  them  inside  of 
the  waist. 

The  child  being  held 
upon  the  lap  of  an  as- 
sistant, the  surgeon 
seizes  the  lip  with  his 
lingers,  and  with  a  few 
incisions  separates  it 
from  the  alveoli;  then, 
Avith  the  strong  scissors, 
ho  cuts  away  both  free 
margins,  taking  care  that  sufficient  is  removed,  so  that  a  broad  and 
fitraight  raw  surface  sliall  be  exposed.  While  these  incisions  are 
making,  and  until  the  fissure  is  closed  by  the  sutures,  an  assistant  should 
hold  upon  the  lip  on  either  side  to  contrr)l  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  moment  the  incisions  are  completed  the  surgeon  plunges  a  large, 
Btraiglit  needle,  armed  with  a  heavy  silk  thread,  through  the  lower 
margin  of  the  lip,  about  three  lines  from  the  cut  surface,  and  half  a  line 
above  the  junction  of  the  integument  with  the  vennilion  border,  and 
brings  out  the  needle  upon  the  opposite  side  at  a  corresponding  point. 
A  second  needle,  having  a  stmight  shaft  but  curved  point,  furnished 
with  a  similar  suture,  is  then  inti-oduced  near  the  upper  margin  of  the 
fissure  and  equally  remote  from  the  cut  surface.  In  the  case  of  infants, 
and  especially  when  tlie  fissure  does  not  extend  fairly  into  the  nostril, 
two  sutures  are  sufficient.  In  other  cases  a  third  must  be  introduced 
at  an  intermediate  point.  The  sutures  are  now  tied,  commencing  with 
the  upiwrmost.  If  the  lower  suture  is  tied  firat  it  is  apt  to  slide  over 
the  vennilion  border  and  fold  it  in.  The  bleeding  ceases  at  once  when 
the  sutui-es  are  tied.  The  di-essing  is  completed  by  adhesive  strips  laid 
over  the  lip  from  one  cheek  to  the  other. 

Some  words  of  explanation,  and  perhaps  of  defence,  of  this  mode  of 
operating,  may  be  necessary.  All  my  operations  for  hare-lip  have  been 
carefully  recorded,  and  by  one  of  my  pupils  they  have  been  classified 
and  analyzed.*  Up  to  this  moment  they  amount  to  fifty-five  cases; 
and  of  these  three  only  have  failed  to  unite.  One  of  the  failures  was 
my  first  ojjeration,  in  which  case  I  employed  hare-Hp  pins,  and  never 
paw  the  i)atient  after  the  operation  was  made.  In  the  second  case,  also, 
the  patient  was  operated  uix)n  at  a  dispensarj',  and  the  mother  did  not 
retuni  to  me  until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  I  found  the  adhesive 
plasters  loose,  and  the  lip,  which  had  evidently  united,  torn  out.  The 
third  case  united,  but  the  child  was  exceedingly  feeble,  and  on  the  fifth 


1  The  Medical  Record,  Now  York,  June  1,  1867. 
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day  the  union  gare  way,  and  on  the  ninth  day  Afae  die<L  If?  ec&tm 
poraries  have  not  furnished  any  exa<;t  statementa  of  their  nesolii^  ^ 
when  I  wad  a  young  man,  M.  Ilctnx  used  to  aay  that  we  were  not  k 
expect  niore  than  two  successes  out  of  every  three  casee,  Boox  opfr 
ated  with  piiig,  as,  indeed,  most  Burgeons  have  done  aince  thej  im 
first  introduced  by  Ambrose  Par^ ;  yet,  a^  I  think,  with  no  good  tmoL 
After  my  firat  unfortunate  operation  I  have  never  used  them,  and  the 
results  of  my  operations  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  ali 
sutures,  whieh  I  have,  since  that  time,  universally  employed* 

The  objections  to  the  pins  are,  that  they  do  not  tratiefix  the  entiw 
thickness  of  the  lip,  and  that  consequently  the  posterior  margin  of  tk 
fissure  is  not  held  well  in  contact ;  they  leave  projecting  ends  whki 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  hit ;  they  are  in  the  way  of  a  neat  and 
proper  adjustment  of  adhesive  plasters. 

The  metallic  suture  pi^eseuts  also  some  obstacle  to  the  ubb  of  adhesi^ 
plasters ;  tliey  are  not  so  easily  removed,  and  they  are  quite  as  likely  i§ 
the  silk  sutures  to  cause  ulceration.  Perhaps,  if  tlie  sutures  wet 
permitted  to  remain  many  days,  a  difference  in  this  regard  might  I* 
observed,  and  the  metallic  sutures  might  offer  some  advantages ;  hoi 
they  possess  no  advantage  in  cases  of  hare-lip  when  the  sutures  are 
removed  as  early  as  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  days. 

A  strong,  unyielding,  clean-cutting  pair  of  scissors,  such  ss  I  havt 
had  constructed  expi^essly  for  this  purpose,  removes  the  margins  of  the 


fissure  more  quickly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  the  knife.  And  I 
have  foimd  a  straight  incision  better  in  most  cases  than  any  of  the 
various  modifications  hitherto  suggested ;  but,  if  one  desires  to  give  to 
the  incision  auy  special  form  or  direction,  it  can  be  as  easily  accomplish* 
ed  with  the  scissoi-s  as  with  the  knife. 

Finally,  upon  the  proper  application  of  the  adhesive  strips  much  of 
the  success  of  the  opei^ation  is  to  depend.  Their  purpose  is  threefold ; 
first,  to  draw  the  cheeks  so  finnly  together  as  to  remove  all  strain  from 
the  sutui-ea ;  second,  to  compress  and  flatten  the  margins  of  the  wound, 
operating  in  this  respect  very  much  as  Dr.  Bozeman^s  button  is  known 
to  do  in  securing  accurate  apposition  of  vesioo-vaginal  fistulse ;  thixd 
—by  pemiitting  tlie  lower  strap  to  completely  overhang  the  lower  margin 
of  the  lip~to  pmtect  the  lip  from  the  sjxion  when  I'eceiving  food,  and 
lo  prevent   it  from   becoming  dry.    If  the  pmlabium  is  constautly 
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.xpoeed  and  not  subjected  to  the  moderate  presBiire  of  the  strips  of 
plaster,  it  is  apt  to  swell  and  crack  open. 

The  plaster  strips,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  need  to  be  renewed,  after 
the  second  day,  every  twenty-four  hours :  the  cheeks  being  supported 
by  an  assistant  while  the  surgeon  cuts  them  in  the  centre^removing 
those  portions  only  which  have  become  moistened,  and  leaving  the  por- 
tions covering  the  cheeks.  With  warm  water  and  soap,  and  a  soft  sponge 
the  lip  is  made  clean,  and  the  wounds  caused  by  the  sutures  examined. 
If  any  degree  of  ulceration  is  observed,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
of  the  strength  of  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  must  be  applied  with  a 
camelVhair  pencil.  Usually  it  will  be  safe  to  remove  one  of  the  sutures 
as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  rarely  need  any  of  them  be  left 
after  the  fifth,  but  the  straps  should  be  continued  from  seven  to  four- 
teen days. 

Hainsby's  spring  cheek  compressor  appears  to  me  a  very  awkward 
substitute  for  adhesive  strips,  and  it  is  seldom  used  by  surgeons  in  this 
country,  although  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  it  of  great  value  as  a  support  to 
the  lip,  and  in  some  cases  of  wide  fissure  he  has  used  it  with  advantage 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  operation. 

In  one  case  of  single  fissure  which  was  only  about  one-half  an  inch 
in  depth,  the  following  expedient  secured  an  admirable  result.  The  lip 
was  transfixed  with  a  narrow  bistoury  above  the  apex  of  the  fissure,  and 
from  thence  the  incision  was  carried  downwards  and  outwards  to  within 
a  few  lines  of  the  border  of  the  lip ;  from  the  same  point  of  beginning 
the  knife  was  carried  downwards  and  inwards,  and  the  intermediate 
loop  of  integument  displaced  downwards ;  after  which  the  triangular 
hole  in  the  lip  was  closed  by  a  couple  of  sutures.  At  first  the  loop 
formed  a  projection  upon  the  border  of  the  lip,  but  in  a  short  time  it 
contracted  and  the  line  of  the  lip  was  left  remarkably  perfect 

The  same  procedure  may  be  adopted  in  cases  in  which  a  sh'ght 
failure  in  a  previous  operation  has  left  a  depression  in  the  border  of 
the  lip. 

Single  Fisfiture ;  oomplioated  -with  Fissure  of  the  Alveolus,  or 
ivith  Fissure  of  the  Alveolus  and  Palate  Bones. — ^The  fissure  in  the 
alveolar  arcade  corresponds  uniformly  to  the  space  between  the  second 
incisor  and  the  cuspid,  indicating  the  line  of  original  separation  between 
the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  portions  of  the  upper  jaw. 

In  these  examples  the  maxillary  bone  on  this  side  is  usually  depressed, 
and  the  ala  of  the  same  side  is  both  depressed  and  displaced  laterally. 
The  outer  margin  of  the  labial  fissure  is  much  obliqued  outwards,  and 
bomid  to  the  gums  by  a  membranous  frcenum.  The  central  or  inter- 
maxillary portion  of  the  jaw  contains  usually  the  germs  of  two  teeth, 
one  of  which  generally  presents  toward  the  fissure. 

The  operation  for  tie  relief  of  this  deformity  is  the  same  as  that  for 
single,  uncomplicated  fissure,  with  these  exceptions.  The  germ  of  the 
second  incisor,  if  presenting  toward  the  fissure,  ought  first  to  be  removed, 
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bjr  •  piettj  deep  ebonhr  iiuntion  with  tiie  point  of  «  wttcng^kaiSt^  ii 
membranous  frsenum  beneath  the  oater  maigin  of  the  ^finore  unit  b 
cut  freely,  and  the  diasection  must  be  oontinued  wdQ  jMp  imdBrii 
enter  ak  in  order  that  it  may  be  lifted,  and  that  it  may  be  dnmiy 
without  strain  upon  the  suture,  toward  the  septum.  The  knife  ihodd 
be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  to  avoid  wounding  large  •voenolfl,  Thebm- 
num  which  underlies  the  internal  margin  of  the  fisBiue  flboold  not  be 
divided  so  freely,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  tfaia  portion  of  Ai 
lip  should  be  much  displaced  by  the  traction  of  the  8i]tara%  but  nte 
that  it  should  remain  as  a  fixed  point  It  must  be  divided,  however, 
Bufiiciently  to  allow  one  blade  of  the  scissors  to  pass  underneath;  aad 
at  the  same  moment  any  portion  of  the  gum  which  lies  exposed  maylm 
shaved  off,  so  as  to  give  a  broader  surface  for  adheeionL  In  xemoviag 
the  very  oblique  outer  margin  of  the  fissure,  care  must  be  taken  thit 
the  incision  is  sufliciently  prolonged  both  above  and  beloiw  ;  and  all  lltt 
curve,  which  some  surgeons  have  considered  desirable^  can  be  given  tD 
the  incision,  by  seizing  this  margin  with  a  pair  of  toothed  fovoepi 
midway  between  its  upper  and  lower  extremitf^  and  cutting  wilh  IhB 
scissors  while  traction  is  made  with  the  forceps.  Finally,  these  exam- 
ples generally  require  three  sutures,  the  uppermost  of  whiofa  most  be 
entered  at  tlic  outer  margin  of  one  ala,  and  brought  oat  near  the  outer 
margin  of  the  opposite,  crossing  the  median  line  just  below  the 
columiia  nasi.  I  have  sometimes  added  a  fourth,  on  the  lower  or 
lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  prolabium,  made  with  a  delicate  silk 
thread.  Several  surgeons  of  much  experience  think  this  sutore  ought 
never  to  be  omitted ;  but  I  have  obser\'ed  that  it  is  apt  to  be  disturbed 
in  feeding,  and  that  it  is  very  prone  to  cause  ulceration.  I  therefore 
use  it  only  exceptionally,  and  always  remove  it  as  early  as  the  second 
day. 

Double  Fissure,  oomplioated  "with  Fissure  of  the  Alveolar 
Arcade. — I  have  not  met  with  any  examples  of  double  fissure  whidi 
were  not  coiiiiDlicated  with  fissiu-e  of  the  bone ;  but  in  other  respects 
these  cases  present  a  considerable  variety  of  conditions. 

The  central  or  intercepted  bone  always  contains 
^-  ^-  the  genns  of  the  four  incisor  teeth.    In  one  exam- 

ple I  found  it  to  contain  the  germs  of  six  teeth. 
At  least  two  of  these  teeth,  or  their  germs,  usually 
present  obliquely  outwards;  sometimes  directly 
forwards.    It  is  situated  more  or  less  in  advance 
of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  superior  ntuudlla; 
sometimes  very  slightly,  and  at  other  times  the 
Doable  Figure,  compiicat-    vomcr  canics  thc  ccutral  piece  forward  in  anch  a 
edwithPi««ireof  the Ahreo-    manucr  that  thc  intermediate  tegumentary  cover- 
ing is  on  the  same  line  and  continuous  with  the 
ridge  of  the  nose. 
The  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  central  portion 
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projects  only  rooclerately,  presents  no  special  compUea^ionB.  No  one 
tliinks  now,  I  trust,  of  operating  up*n  the  two  fisfiines  at  different  p<5- 
ri^xis  of  time,  as  was  once  prnpt^Hed,  and  perliaiKs  piaciiticMl, 

Iteth  tegnmentary  fiasiiree  are  to  be  treatecJ  in  the  maimer  already 
descriljM^d,  the  centi'al  piece  of  int^  '   being  reduced  tci  the  fonn 

of  the  letter  V*  Tlie  eutnres  are  1 1  ^  -ed  from  Bide  to  &i<le,  under- 
neath the  central  piece,  and  tied  over  the  median  line.  To  obviate  all 
danger  of  ulceration  or  stnuigidation  of  this  ton^ie  of  integinnent,  it 
will  be  prndent  to  interjxkse  a  narrow  fi>ld  of  sheet-lint  between  it 
and  the  knot* 

The  surgeon  muBt  not  forget  to  remoTe  tlie  germs  of  thoee  teeth  which 
present  directly  foin^'artls  or  toward  the  lissui^.  Tliese  teeth  dcvclup 
neually  very  rapidly,  and  w©  have  seen  them  break  up  an  adhesion, 
which  Wfie  already  completed,  by  the  projeetions  which  they  caus>ed. 

'When  the  inter*niaxillary  bones  pi-oject  very  nmch  they  must  either 
be  cut  away  or  displace<L  If  on  exand nation  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  in* 
ter-nm\illary  prominence  is  too  much  elevated, 
as,  f(»r  example,  when  it  is  nearly  or  f|uite  on  a 
level  w  ith  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  the  tegumen- 
tary  covering  must  be  lifted  by  dis&ection,  and 
the  bone  cut  away  with  cutting  fonrejis  or 
scisflorfl.  The  artery  of  the  Beptum  usually 
bleeds  very  freely  on  making  the  section  of 
the  bone,  but  presBure  witli  the  end  of  the 
finger,  continued  a  few  minutes,  will  generally 
control  it.  The  Up  is  then  to  he  clt)sed  in  the 
usual  way ;  the  piece  of  integument  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  nose  being  left  hanging,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
use  t)f  it,  one  or  two  months  later,  to  form  a  culumna.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  interior  nares  preeeui  a  %^ry  open  and  misightly  appearance. 
"\V1ien  tlie  l>ony  promont^i^ry  ib  less  elevated,  but  so  mu(4i  alH»ve  the 
line  of  the  maxillary  bones  as  to  occasion  serious  deformity,  it  may  be 
bent  or  cnished  into  position* 

Nfjtwitlifitanding  I  never  have  occasion  to  use  hare-lip  pins  in  this 
operation,  it  seems  necessary,  since  scj  many  <»f  my  contemporaries  con* 
tiime  to  employ  them,  to  describe  their  nnxle  <>f  ajiplication. 

Soft  iron  wii-e  is  iu»w  generally  preferred  to  the  inflexible  silver  pins, 
one  extremity  l>eing  furnished  \\nth  a  steel  point.  Two  of  these  are 
generally  employed,  each  piu  l)eing  introduced  alK)ut  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  margin  of  the  fissure,  and,  after  penetrating  two-thirds  of 
the  thickness  of  the  lip,  it  is  carried  acn:»ss  and  brought  out  in  the  same 
manner  u|x>n  the  opposite  side.  A  piece  of  silk  thi-ead,  or  of  some  more 
soft  material,  such  as  white  yam  <»r  candle-wicking,  is  then  carried 
around  the  lower  pin  and  acrtiss  the  fissure,  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8^ 
oi  in  the  manner  that  children  w^nd  their  kite-strings.  Dr.  Gross  pre- 
fei8  to  wind  the  thread  around  the  piiia  without  croesing — that  is,  in  a 
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circular  or  elliptieal  manner.  In  the  earae  manner  the  upper  pin  U 
cloeed  with  a  separate  thread,  Aft^r  which,  by  eimilar  diagonsd  turaSji 
third  euture  is  made  to  unite  the  two  pins,  and  to  oompreea  in  iocii 
measure  the  intennediate  portion  of  the  Up*  Lately  we  have  oteenri 
that  many  sui^eous,  who  employ  the  pina,  add  also  the  adhesive  pbster; 
yet  it  ifi  apparent  that,  over  the  in-egular  projections  caused  by  tht 
threads  anei  pins,  they  are  used  to  less  advantage.  Finally <,  the  pabte 
of  the  needles  are  removed,  and  the  dressing  is  complete.  The  pracd'-e 
is  usually  to  remoi'e  the  pins  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  thereafter 
to  rely  upon  the  adhesive  plastei-s  alone. 

Congenital  Fissures  of  the  liow^er  Idp^  and  of  the  Commis* 
sures. — A  deft  of  the  lower  lip  has  been  seen  oocasionally 
genital  deformity ;  and  more  frequently  there  has  been  observed  an 
tension  of  one  of  the  commissures,  the  teeth  upon  one  side  being  ex 
to  view  as  far  back  as  the  last  molars ;  or  there  may  exist  an  eUipdoal 
opening  through  the  sides  of  the  cheek. 

These  malformations,  like  hare-lip,  are  examples  of  arrest  of  develop 
ment  The  treatment — by  plastic  surgery — is  very  simple,  and  in  meet 
cases  euccessfuL  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  opeis- 
tive  procedures  demanded  in  these  cases^ 

II*  Dmnarquay  has  lately  called  the  atteotion  of  the  Surgical  Sode^ 
of  Paris  to  a  little  girl  with  double  hare-lip,  in  whose  family  there  have 
been  eleven  cases  of  deformity  of  the  lip,  passing  through  three  succes- 
sive genemtions ;  but  in  several  of  these  cases  the  congenital  deficiency 
consisted  in  two  openings  in  the  lower  lip,  "  on  either  side  of  the  mesial 
line,  penetrating  the  whole  labial  thickness,  with  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
lip  itself "  He  mentions,  also,  that  he  had  first  called  attention  to  a 
eiijiilar  malformation,  in  the  Gazette  Midimle^  so  early  as  1845. 


as  a  coq^l 
^ed  an  ^^^k 
g  expose^ 


Oleft  Palat«.     Syn^  Piss ura  PaUU,  R.  O. 


Coexisting  with  fissure  of  the  lip,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the 
is  not  unfrequently  fissure  of  the  palate ;  but  such  fissures  may  exisfel 
independently  of  hare-lip.    The  uvula  alone  may  be  cleft ;    the  cleft  I 
may  involve  both  the  uvula  and  the  velum,  or  it  may  extend  more  or] 
less  forward  through  the  hard  palate ;  finally,  the  arrest  of  development 
is,  in  rare  cases,  limited  to  the  bony  structures  of  the  palate,  with 
without  fissure  of  the  lip. 

M.  Eoux,  in  1819,  made  the  first  successful  operation  for  cleft  palate ; 
since  wliich  time  sm-geona  have  introduced  various  improvements  and ' 
modifications,  and  its  application  has  been  gradually  extended,  from  the  j 
closure  of  a  simple  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  to  the  occlusion  of  the  • 
most  extensive  fissures  of  both  the  soft  and  hard  palate.     Among  those  ' 
jvho  have  especially  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  this  operation  the 
names  vt  the  two  Warrens,  Fergusson,  Pollock,  Langenbeck,  Mettauer, 
Mutter,  Pancoast  and  Uieffenbach  are  most  distinguished 
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The  term  "  Btaphyloraphy,"  originally  employed  to  designate  closuie 
of  any  portion  of  the  palate,  is  now  limited  to  the  operation  upon  the 
Boft  palate ;  while  the  term  **  uranoplasty  "  is  applied  to  the  operation 
upiu  the  hard  palate. 

Staphyloraphy.— Until  i*ecently  no  attempts  ha%'e  been  made  to 
operate  daring  the  period  of  infancy  or  early  childhood,  it  being  con- 
eidered  necessary  that  the  subject  of  the  operation  should  have  arrived 
at  6uch  years  of  discretion  as  would  enable  him  to  control,  in  some 
measure,  the  motions  of  the  mouth,  throat,  velum,  and  the  various  other 
parts  concerned.  Nor  is  it  yet  rendered  certain  that  the  advantages  of 
an  early  operation  are  commensurate  with  tiie  difficulties  and  embiirrasfl- 
ments  which,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  impnivements,  the  surgeon 
must  still  encounter  at  this  period  of  life.  Mr.  Fergnsson,  whom  I  am 
disjKJsed  to  regard  as  the  best  living  autliority  upon  this  subject,  has 
never  attempted  the  operation  in  infancy,  and  considers  the  chances  of 
Buccess  best  at  or  beyond  the  period  of  puberty.  He  has  succeeded, 
however,  in  cliildren  between  the  lt>th  and  15th  years  of  life,  I  have 
once  made  the  operation  in  a  child  twelve  years  of  age,  but  it  proved  a 
failure ;  the  failure,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  of  tlie 
patient,  since  she  was  aljle  to  control  her  mouth  and  tongue  quite  as 
completely  as  any  adult  upon  whom  I  have  operated. 

The  patient  must  l>e  in  perfect  health,  and  the  mouth  must  have  the 
average  capacity  of  expansion  to  insure  suGcess.  It  is  well,  alB<:^,  to  have 
him  imder  observatif »n  for  a  week  or  two  prior  to  the  operation,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  trained,  and  that  the  parts  may  become  accustomed  to 
the  touch  and  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  lingers  and  instnimenta. 

The  instruments  required  are,  a  pair  of  long,  toothed  forceps,  a  long, 
narn>w-bladed,  sharp-pointed  knife,  a  pair  of  stnmg  scissors  curved 
upon  the  flat  side,  Warren's  cur\'ed,  spear-pointed  knife,  a  periosteum 
elevator,  short  curved  needles  and  a  needle-holder.  There  will  be 
needed  also  sponges  and  sponge-hold ei-s,  and  ice-water;  the  latter  to 
control  hsemorrhage.  Well-waxed  silk  is  the  only  ligature  I  have  used 
in  these  cases,  and  pn»bably  no  other  will  be  found  so  manageable,  or 
less  liable  to  give  way;  especially  since  in  this  operation  the  parts  are 
never  allowed  to  be  upon  the  strain. 

I  have  in  my  poesession  a  variety  of  other  instramentfi  which  have 
been  contri\'ed  for  carrying  the  needle  and  for  other  purposes,  such  rb 
the  crochet-aiguille  of  Schwerdt,  Warren's  straight  and  recurved  needle? 
in  fixed  handles,  Carr's  staphyloraphy  instrument,  and  the  instmment 
of  Depierris^ — the  two  latter  operating  upon  the  principle  of  the  sewing 
machine — also  Simpson's  canulated  needle  for  conveying  wire  ligaturesw 
They  are  all  ingenious,  but  some  of  them  are  complicated  and  liable 
to  become  disarranged,  and  none  of  them  will  so  constantly  meet  the 
emergencies  as  the  common  curved  needle,  employed  with  a  firm  needle- 
holder.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  prudent  to  have  more  or  lees  of  the 
instruments  I  have  named  at  hand.     Indeed  there  are  many  other 
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instmmentB  which  may  at  times  be  fonnd  exceedingly  luefal,  endufoi 
example,  as  the  chiwl-shaped  knife  of  Pollock,  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  angle  with  the  shaft,  and  may  thus  be  made  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  greater  or  less  curve  of  the  vault ;  periosteum  elevators  of  variow 
sizes  and  forms ;  straiglit  scissors,  and  scissors  curved  upon  the  narrow 
side;  Warren's  set  of  forceps;  long,  mouse-toothed  forceps;  Sim's 
adjuster, for  wire  sutures;  tenacula,  etc.  And  in  case  amesthetics  «« 
used,  a  wire  gag  and  tougue-holder,  and  an  apparatus  for  conveying 
ice-water  spray  upon  bleeding  vessels. 

The  method  whicli  I  shall  describe  is  the  same  which  was  practised 
with  so  much  success  bv  John  Mason  Warren,  and  which  I  have  m^^lf 
adopted  iu  the  few  o})erations  I  have  hitherto  made.  It  is  indeed 
essentially  the  same  as  that  practised  to-day  by  Fergiisson,  Pollock,  and 
Laugenbeck.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  have  introduced  certain  changes 
in  the  mcxie  of  procedure,  but  some  of  these  changes  involve  no  new 
principles,  and  others  have  not  established  by  indubitable  evidence 
their  claims  to  preference. 

First.  In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate  ie 
complete  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  close  the  cleft  at  its  upper  angle, 
without  having  previously  loosened  the  attachments  of  the  velum  to  the 
bony  palate  from  which  it  is  suspended.  This  is  done  by  the  curved, 
spear-pointed  knife,  or  by  Pollock's  chisel-shaped,  movable-bladed  knife. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  extend  the  dissection  to  the  spheno-palatine 
foramina,  lest  the  superior  palatine  artery  should  be  wounded.  A 
wound  of  this  artery  in  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  does  not 
endanger  the  integrity  of  the  flap?,  as  in  uranoplasty,  but  the  bleeding 
may  be  tmnlilcpome  and  may  require  prolonged  pressure  with  the  finger 
for  its  arrest.  There  are  several  small  vessels  originating  from  the  infe- 
rior palatine  artery  which  are,  however,  necessarily  wounded,  and 
which  ])lced  for  a  few  moments  somewhat  freely. 

Second.  One  moiety  of  the  uvula  being  seized  with  the  forceps  and 
drawn  forwards  and  across  the  fissure,  tvvo  bands  are  thrown  into  i-elief, 
each  terminating  in  the  base  of  the  uvula ;  one  of  these  is  the  posterior 
pillar  of  the  palate,  and  indicates  the  position  of  the  palato-pharvngeiis 
muscle  ;  the  other  band  is  a  little  above  and  behind  the  i>05terior  pillar, 
and  indicates  the  course  of  the  levator-palati.  The  palato-pharragei, 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  velum,  when  in  action,  approximate  the 
posterior  ])illar,  but,  when  the  palate  is  cleft,  their  action  separates  the 
lateral  halves.  The  palato-glossal,  comjx>sing  the  anterior  pillar,  and  the 
tensor  palati,  it  is  thought,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  most  operators 
have  only  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  two  first-named  muscles  in 
order  to  secure  the  requisite  immobility  to  the  palate  and  velum.  Warren 
accomplished  their  section,  while  the  u\nila  was  held  in  the  position 
already  described,  first,  by  a  powerful  stroke  across  the  free  marghi  of 
the  posterior  pillar  with  the  cui-vcd  scissora,  extending  the  incisions 
forwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane  until  all 
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teneioTj  was  relieved.     The  second  fold,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  levatoj 
palati,  with  its  mnooufi  coveringj  was  then  divided  in  a  similfir  manner, 

Warren  thus  effectually  divided  those  two  muBcles  which  most  inter- 
fere with  the  Buceesa  of  the  operation,  and  in  April,  18i3j  he  published 
the  re«ult8  of  fourteen  operations  made  according  to  this  method.  In 
December,  1844,  Fergiisson  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society  a  paper,  announcing  a  new  method  of  operating,  in  which 
he  divided  the  palato-pharyngeal  muscle  and  the  levator  palati ;  the 
first  in  precii=iely  the  same  manner  as  Warren  had  already  done,  namely, 
with  the  eciBsoi's,  and  the  second  by  passing  the  knife  '*  though  the  fie- 
sure,  so  that  its  point  can  be  laid  on  the  tissues  immediately  above  the 
6oft  velum,  midway  between  its  att-achment  to  the  bones  and  the  pos- 
terior margin,  and  about  half  way  between  the  velum  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  the  point  is  then  thrust  deep,  and  carried 
half  an  inch  or  more  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  cut  the  le^^ator 
palati*"  He  has  not  thought  it  useful,  generally,  tn  cut  the  palato-glos* 
sal  or  the  tensor  palati.  AVithout  bi tending  to  detract  from  the  ci'cdit 
due  to  Mr.  Fei^isson,  it  must  appear,  then,  that  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  indicating  by  name  what  muscles  he  divided,  altiiough  Warren  had, 
probaljly  without  being  awjire  of  tlie  fact,  preceded  him  in  their  divi- 
sion ;  and  that  he  substituted  suhcutanenjus  section  of  the  levator  palati 
for  Warren's  simpler  but  perhaps  equally  effectual  method,  Warren 
declares  that  in  his  operations  the  uvula  was  put  at  rest ;  and  I*'ergusson 
Bays  that  he  has  found  it,  "  in  some  instances,  difficult  to  arrest  all  m»s* 
culnr  uiovement''  by  the  method  which  he  substituted  for  Warren's. 

l\)Il<»ck  di\ides  bc»th  tlie  levator  and  the  tensor  palati,  by  thrusting  a 
knife  thixjugh  the  Sf»ft  palate^  on  the  inner  side  of  the  harnular  procsess, 
above  the  line  of  these  muscles,  and  then,  depressing  the  pcnnt  <if  the 
knife  freely,  making  a  sweeping  cut  thr<:iugh  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
palate.  He  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  divide  the  palato-pharyirgeus 
or  palatoglossus.  In  Mr.  Fergusson's  last  communication  up4>n  this  sub- 
ject, I  find  that  he  considers  a  division  of  the  levator  palati  alone  eufii- 
cient. 

It  is  by  no  means  determined,  then,  which  of  the  three  muscles  it  is 
meet  necessary  to  divide,  nor  in  what  precise  manner  the  diviBion  can 
be  moet  conveniently  practised ;  but,  since  all  claim  to  have  attained  the 
same  result,  namely,  paralysis  of  the  uvula  and  velum,  we  venture  to 
submit  whether  the  question  of  the  exac;t  mode  of  procedure  is  not  still 
open ;  and  to  suggest,  that  it  is  l>y  no  means  determined  whether  any  of 
the^  excellent  English  surgeons  have  made  any  improvement  upon  the 
operation  as  practised  by  Warren* 

Third.  The  margin  of  tlio  fissure  is  seized  below  its  middle,  and,  with  a 
shurp-pointed  knife,  ;i  narrow  ribbon  is  removed  from  one  side  and  then 
from  the  opposite.    If  the  uvula  is  long,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  excised, 

FourtlL  As  8*x>n  as  all  bleeding  has  ceased  the  sutm-es  are  introduced 
— ^tho  middle  first,  and  the  lower  last    The  ed^es  of  the  fissure  must, 
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of  counfiej  be  brought  into  contact,  but  there  miist  be  no  dtrain  npon  tbr 
BQtureB,  nor  must  they  be  tied  so  tightly  aa  to  strangulate  the  mtcm<f 
diate  tiBsaes. 

"  A  very  ingenions  mode  of  passing  the  siUnrefi  has  been  derified  I7 
Mr,  Avery,  by  which  each  suture  may  be  introduced  from  the  ant^fki 
eorfaee  of  the  velum.  A  straight  or  slightly  curved  needle,  uttached  li 
a  handle,  and  armed  with  a  fine  suture,  is  thrust  through  the  r^\am, 
when  the  sutui-e  is  seized  behind  the  velum  and  drawn  throogh  doable, 
the  needle  being  at  the  same  time  withdrawn,  A  aecond  and  strongw 
suture  is  then  passed  thri>ugh  the  opj^osite  side  of  the  cleft  in  the  satoe 
maimer,  one  end  of  which  ie  seized  and  brought  out  of  the  momb, 
while  the  needle  is  withdrawn*  The  second  suture  is  now  patted 
through  the  loop  of  the  first,  and,  the  first  or  double  antnre  beiii| 
pulled  upon,  the  second  h  brought  out. 

After  the  operation,  the  patient  must  be  fed  upon  anitual  KmAa^  (n 
such  other  forms  of  nutritious  fluids  as  he  may  choose:  of  these  he  may 
partake  freely.  He  should  be  adrieed  not  to  converse,  or  to  open  liis 
mouth  widely.  The  stitches  are  not  to  be  removed  earlier  than  th& 
seventh  day,  nor  is  it  objectionable,  in  some  cases,  to  leave  tliem  later. 

Uranoplaaty. — WaiTen  preferred,  in  case  he  found  it  expedient  to 
attempt  the  closure  of  the  bony  palate,  to  perform  the  operation  at  thf 
same  time  that  he  closed  the  soft  palate ;  and  having,  therefore,  com 
menced  the  separation  of  the  mucous  membi'ane — including  tlje  submit' 
OOUB  areolar  tissue — from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  bony  fijsaure,  in  the 
manner  which  has  already  been  stated,  it  was  continued  forwards  to  the 
termination  of  the  fissure  in  front,  and  laterally  on  each  side  toward  die 
alveolar  arcade,  imtil  the  loosened  membrane  could  be  made  to  meet 
easily  in  the  median  line.  Care  was  taken  not  to  wound  the  palatine 
arteries.  It  was  observed  that  in  most  of  the  cases  there  was  no  defici* 
ency  of  materials  to  fill  the  gap ;  the  great  breadth  of  the  fisgure  being 
usually  a  result  of  the  oblique  direction  of  the  sides  of  the  vault  rather 
than  of  actual  deficiency  of  bone ;  consequently,  when  the  flaps  were 
loosened,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a  more  nearly  horizontal  positioi^ 
their  edges  generally  met,  and  there  was  no  need  of  lateral  indHiaoa. 
The  edges  were  then  pared  and  ckised  by  silk  sutures. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Warren  thus  succeeded  in  closing  a  rery  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  upon  which  he  had 
operated,  he  ceased,  in  the  later  yeai-s  of  his  life,  to  make  the  operation^ 
except  in  cases  where  the  fissure  was  narrow,  Imving  become  satisfied 
tliat  properly  constructed  obturators  were  suitable  substitutes  for  a  tedi- 
ouB  and  somewhat  uncertain  operation. 

Lately,  however,  Langenbeck  claims  to  have  essentially  modified  and 
improved  Warren's  operation,  by  including  iu  the  flap  not  only  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  the  submueoua  areolar  tissue,  but  also  tlie  periosM 
teum.     He  terms  his  method  '*  muco-periosteal  m'anoplaaty." 

There  are  three  essential  points  upon  which  it  is  declared  the  9UC0eei 
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erf  Langeiibeck^s  operation  maiiily  dependft :  firet,  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
Bomewhnt  blunt  instraineut,  the  periosteum  be  lifted  witli  the  mucous 
membrane ;  second,  that  the  two  sphenopalatine  canals  and  the 
anterior  palatine  canal  he  avoided  in  the  dissection,  since  a  wound  of 
the  superior  palatine  artery  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  more  or 
kflB  of  the  fla[m ;  third,  the  formation  of  lateral  incisions,  to  allow  the 
flaps  to  slide  inwards. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  Warren  also  sought  to  avoid  lesion  of 
the  palatine  artery,  and  that  he  omitted  the  lateral  incisions  only 
because  he  fumid  they  were  not  generally  necessary.  To  Dieffenbach, 
and  nut  to  Langenbeck,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
lateral  incisions ;  and,  whatever  advantage  they  may  possess,  the  credit 
of  their  iuti*oduetion  does  not,  as  is  well  known,  belong  to  Langenbeck- 

That  which  '*  especially  distinguishes  this  method  (of  Langenbeck)  is 
the  inclofiirm  of  the  periosteum  within  the  flapa^  with  a  view  to  the  re* 
prodnction  of  bone,"  *  Yet  it  does  not  api^ear  that  we  have  much  testi- 
mony that  a  result  so  desirable  as  a  reproduction  of  the  bony  vault  has 
yet  been  attained.  Of  55  cases  collected  and  arranged  by  Whitehead^ 
himself  an  ardent  disciple  of  Langenbeck,  in  which  this  new  method 
has  been  practised  by  Langenbeck,  Simon,  and  others,  only  one  is  men- 
tioned in  which  bone  has  been  reproduced*  Of  this  ease  it  is  said 
**  there  was  a  good  formation  of  bone."  It  would  l>e  instnictive  to  know 
precisely  how  much  is  meant  lny  this  expression,  and  whether  the  exam- 
ination of  the  vault  has  been  made  with  suflicient  care  to  preclude  all 
BDurces  of  error. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  Warren  nor  any  one  else  has  ever 
been  able  to  raise  the  mucous  membrane  in  theee  cases  without  lifting 
also  the  periosteum.  The  mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum  lining 
the  nnyl  of  the  mouth  are  too  closely  united  to  be  separated,  even  in  the- 
dissecting-room,  without  the  greatest  care  and  painstaking;  but  to  accom- 
plish such  a  separation  in  the  living  subject  with  the  instniments  em* 
ployed  by  Warren  waa  simply  impossible.  Warren  did  indeed  speak 
only  of  lifting  the  **  mucous  membrane,'*  witliout  i-ef erring  to  the  areolar 
tissue  and  the  periosteum,  which  must  of  necessity  have  been  lifted  with 
it;  as  one  might  speak  of  raising  the  dura  mater,  without  referring  in 
terma  to  the  serous  lining  which  would  of  necessity  accompany  it. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  pretended  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
Oerman  surgeon.  No  one  could  have  imderstood  better  than  himself  that 
WaiTcn  intended  to  include  the  peri<jeteum  when  he  spoke  of  the  mucooa 
membrane,  and  that  he  actually  lifted  lioth  whenever  he  made  the  opei*^ 
ation  of  uranoplasty.  The  real  points  of  difference  are  ajs  follows : — 
Langenbeck,  adopting  DieflFenbach*s  suggestion,  has  resorted  to  lateral 
incisions,  which  ser^^e  to  relieve  a  little  the  tension  of  the  flaps,  and 
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tlirongh  which  the  operator  will  find  it  more  convenienl  gsab 
to  lift  the  flaps  frf)in  the  bone ;  and  he  has  emplojed  tb»  pmnl 
elevator  where  Warren  employed  the  sciaaora  and  the  bitml  hoot  b 
either  way  tlie  perio**tenra  can  be  easily  raided^  but  by  Langabri^ 

niethr>d  it  is  the  mo6t  readily  acccjinplished. 

I  wieli  to  add  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  said,  in  one  of  his  recent  h> 
tures,  Bpeaking  of  the  separation  of  the  soft  tissues  from  the  haidpil^ 
ate,  and  of  I>n  WaiTen's  clainis,  **I  know  of  no  originality  before b^ 
and  that  I  look  npon  all  modem  claims  to  sach  ori^aalitj  as  vwif 
from  ignorance  or  a  desire  to  rob  the  fair  repntation  of  a  ttMnii  ^4 
in  &on  as  in  father,  will  stand  for  geuerationB  amoiig  the  bnrfitist  b 
Borgery."  * 

Of  Langenbeck's  sncceea  in  closing  the  fiaaure,  without  reft 
fofmation  of  bone,  Whiteliead  informs  ns  that^  of  twenty  <     * 
congenital  iiasnre  operated  upon  by  this  surgeon,  four  reeiilted  i  f 
and  one  in  complete  failure ;  leaving  about  three  suooeeees  out  ul  t^c; 
four  cases.     Simon  had  thi'ee  complete  failarea  out  of  fifteen  cas^ 
Whitehead  has  himself  operated  upon  two  casee  of  oongenital  &seun 
with  admirable  success.     If  Warren's  statements  are  to  be  received— and 
no  one  has  called  them  in  question — his  success   was    quite  equal  to 
that  obtained  by  Langenbeek's  method,  since  he  affirms,  *^  I  have  8^l^ 
eeeded  in  completely  closing  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  fiasnies 
upon  which  I  operated,  including  some  very  extensive  ones,  and  thai 
established  the  operation  as  a  perfectly  practicable  one/'  * 

Kevertliele^  he  declares  that  he  has  ceased  of  late  years  to  openia 
for  the  closure  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cleft  in  extreme  easee^  pre- 
ferring to  leave  these  openings  to  be  closed  by  artificial  obtnratore. 

It  has  seemed  neceesary,  in  justice  to  my  deceased  friend  and  coun- 
tryman, to  say  thus  much  of  the  relative  claims  of  these  several  ope^ 
atoiiB,  Warren,  Fergiisson,  and  Langenbeck,  in  order  that  my  readers  ma?  i 
judge  to  whum  the  world  is  hereafter  to  be  especially  indebted  for  the  I 
relief  of  this  deformity*     I  have  not  assumed  to  decide  tlie  question.    If 
the  operation  of  the  great  Prussian  surgeon  shall  prove  itself  capable,  bv 
such  testimony  as  the  laws  of  science  exact,  of  reproducing  the  bonv 
vault,  and  of  closing  a  larger  pixjportion  of  fisvsm'es  than  could  be  closed 
by  Wan*eii'8  method,  or  if  Fergiisson  or  Pollock  shall  establish,  by  more 
fiuccessf  ul  results,  the  advantage  of  subcutaneous  myotomy  over  external 
myotomy  in  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge their  claims. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  operation  of  uranoplasty  npon  the  voice 
and  ai-ticnlation,  when  suceessfiil^  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
closure  of  an  opening  in  the  bony  palate,  whether  by  uranoplasty 
or  by  an  artificial  obturator,  effects  a  complete  restoration,  provided 


*  Faigonon,  L^uri»  on  tJis  Frogren  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,    Londcm,  18C8,  r,  7i 
WAiren^i  Surgical  Comm  and  Operati&ng,  p,  130,     Boston,  18$7. 
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there  is  no  defect  in  the  soft  palate,  or  in  any  of  the  other  oi^gans  of 
Bpcech. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  operations  for  the  restoration 
of  the  soft  palate.  This  organ  never  can  be  restored  to  its  normal 
form;  its  flexibility  is  impaired,  and  its  muscles  are  nearly  or  quite 
paralyzed  by  any  operation  which  has  yet  been  made ;  articulation  be- 
comes in  some  cases  a  little  more  distinct,  and  perhaps  less  sonorous, 
but  the  peculiar  nasal  sound  continues,  in  all  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  almost  wholly  unchanged.  Subsequent  careful  train*- 
ing  will  perhaps  accomplish  some  improvement,  but  not  much.  In 
those  examples  in  which  both  a  fissure  of  the  hard  and  of  the  soft  pal- 
ate has  been  closed,  the  patients  experience  generally  a  positive  advan- 
tage, in  that  they  are  no  longer  annoyed  by  the  dripping  from  the 
nares,  deglutition  is  effected  with  more  certainty  and  comfort,  and  they 
are  relieved  from  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  nares 
and  fauces. 

Where  surgery  fails  in  so  many  essential  points,  it  is  a  just  matter  of 
congratulation  that  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  There  are  certainly  a  few  ex- 
ceptional cases,  in  which  the  chasm  is  remarkably  wide  and  extensive ; 
and  still  others,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  an  unconquer- 
able fear  or  repugnance  to  a  surgical  operation,  renders  mechanical  ex- 
pedients desirable. 

To  Norman  W.  Kingsley,  dentist,  of  this  city,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  complete  artificial  palate  which  has  yet  been  devised.  It  is 
constructed  of  vxdcanized  rubber,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  simple 
obturator — a  substitute  for  the  hard  palate — or  as  a  substitute  for 
the  soft  palate,  or  for  both  when  the  fissure  extends  through  both  hard 
and  soft  palate.  It  is  fiexible,  moving  with  the  muscles  in  the  act  of 
deglutition ;  it  is  easily  adjusted  and  removed  by  the  patient  himself ; 
it  is  worn  without  any  sense  of  discomfort ;  and  improves  the  tone  and 
power  of  articulation  in  a  marked  degree.  The  apparatus  makes  no 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  and  tiierefore  cannot,  as 
some  ha\^  apprehended,  prevent  in  any  degree  the  tendency  in  the 
fissure  to  close  in  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  bones. 

Mr.  Pollock,  surgeon  to  St  George's  Hospital,  London,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  large  experience  in  this  class  of  operations,  addressing 
the  Odontological  Society  of  London,  says  of  Kingsley's  artificial 
palate :  "  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  those  very  great  improve- 
ments that  have  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  have 
conferred  so  much  benefit  on  mankind.  I  cannot  but  feel,  from  the 
experience  I  ha>'e  had  in  the  treatment  of  congenital  cleft  palate,  that 
the  operation  for  closing  it  by  surgical  means  is  not  always  a  satisfac- 
tory operation.  There  are  a  few  cases  which  certainly  offer  every 
facility  and  every  advantage  for  the  operation,  and  in  those  few  cases 
we  do  succeed,  in  time,  in  proouriug  a  considerable  amelioration,  if  not 
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iklinoet  perfec^tiou  in  arti<'ulatioiL»     There  is  verj  often  a  lir^^     ' 
between  the  mouth  and  tlxo  nares,  whidi  produces   a  iiifjs:    1 
cavernous  resonant  m^imd  in  the  voicet    That   has   been 
mtxlified  by  operation  in  more  than  one  instance,  wi 
much  material  luipnAement  in  the  articuUtioitu     So  n    .... 
to  the  operation  ;  but  I  am  sure  everybody  in  rJiis  room  who  haii 
neaBed  any  number  of  congenital  clefts  will  feel  w'  V  '       '  n  /• 

a  elaes  of  v^mm  in  wliich  a  surgeon  would  not  only  1  ■  ,  .  n  i 

be  very  much  to  blame  if  he  uudert^iok  an  ojieratioiL.  I  allutk  to  tii-t 
ca86B  in  wliieh  tlie  6*>ft  jmlate  is  what  you  may  call  thin  and  defiam 
in  quantity,  in  which  the  uvula  is  but  a  small  point  projedJUgoiieitfae 
Bide  from  a  little  curtain,  which  is  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  ftuoei 
1  ba\^  myself  refujaed  to  operate  in  more  than  one  audi  iustanoe.^ 


Fiff.sat. 


mngnlej^a  ArtiddAl  Folate* 


The  portion  of  the  apparatus  holding  the  two  artificial  teeth,  and 
which  it  18  secured  to  the  adjacent  natural  teeth,  m  made  of  hard 
%'ulcauized    rubber.     The   j*emainder    is   made  of    elastic   viilcanjze<ll 
rubber;  the  two  portions  being  connected  by  a  gold  pin.     The  ex*| 
panded,  poition  B,  rests  upon  the  iloor  of  the  nares ;  while  the  broall 
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mid  floating  wings,  A  A,  and  D  D,  are  applied  to  the  poeterior  aud 
anterior  surfaces  ra^pectivelj  of  the  veetige  of  the  palate,  embracing  it 
clo&ely,  aud  remainiiig  subject  to  all  ita  niuvementB, 
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Other  Plaitic  Opera tioni  upon  the  Zips  and  Mouth,  uiuaJly  deaomiaated  Oheilo* 

plastic. 

In  consequence  of  bums  and  various  forms  of  phagedenic  uleem- 
tions,  but  more  often  iii  ccniBequeucee  of  the  loss  of  tissue  re^^trltirig 
from  the  removal  of  an  epithelioma,  Ixjth  lipB — but  more  especially 
the  lower  lip  aud  the  commissoi'eB — demaud  the  interference  of  plastic 
surgery. 

It  is  impoasible,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  to  indicate  all  the 
various  forrn^  of  incidiona  which  will  be  required  for  these  eases.  A 
few  leading  princi]>le8  only  will  be  Rtate<i 

The  elaetieity  and  vitality  of  all  the  tifisuee  surrounding  the  mouth  is 
ench  that  very  large  chasms  may  be  BUcceaafuUy  dosed  with  what 
might  seem  to  be  very  inwifficient  material.  ThuK,  for  example,  the 
surgeon  seldom  finds  it  difficult  to  bring  together  the  iippoeing  mw 
enrfaees,  and  make  them  unite,  when,  for  an  epithelioma^  he  haa 
removed,  by  a  V-^haped  inciBion^  three-fourths  of  riie  lower  lip. 

In  case  the  entire  lower  lip  has  to  be  restored,  the  necessary  material 
may  be  obtained  by  parallel  lateral  iiicisious  and  sliding  the  flaps 
together;  or,  as  I  have  genei^lly  practised  in  such  ea^es,  by  taking  integ* 
ument  fn*m  the  sides  of  the  neck,  or  from  the  sides  and  front,  extend- 
ing the  incisions  underneath  the  chin,  and  transferring  these  tissues  by 
partial  torsion  to  the  position  of  the  lower  Up.  This  latter  method 
is  the  most  satisfactory  in  case  no  portion  of  the  flaps  is  lost  by  sloughing; 
but  the  flaps  thus  constructed  are  necessarily  l(»ng,  and  the  skin  of  the 
neck  having  less  vascularity  than  the  skin  of  the  face,  care  must  therefore 
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flap 


im 


is  broad  and   thick,   and 

are  iiut  bronght  together  with  much  strain. 

If  ail  opuratiun  i&  made  to  enlarge  the  coaunigsuree  of  the  mootli,!! 
will  be  necessary  to  cover  one  of  the  raw  surfaces  with  iiiuct>ud  ti^str 
brane,  or  tlie  ctimniissure  will  close  again  to  the  sajiie  point  at  vhidi 
it  wan  cloeed  before.  This  is  dune  by  dissecting  up  the  memiira^ 
including  a  little  of  the  snbmucjous  Btructures,  and  atitchiiig  it  uT«rto 
the  integnnient  upon  the  outer  Bide.  It  i^  not  netM^ssary  to  cover  tiatli 
of  the  raw  sm^faces ;  and  the  lower  lip  is  generally  choseu,  as  being 
that  upon  wliieh  the  prolabiuui  is  naturally  most  exixiserK 

ESplthelioma  of  ^e  Iiips. — The  lower  lip  is  a  favorite  seat  <i 
epitlielionia ;  tlie  disease  uccui-ring  generally  after  the  middle  jHjrit^l 
of  life,  es{>ecially  among  the  intenif»erate  and  among  laborers  wW 
live  much  oat  of  dLX)i'S,  Those  who  habitually  use  a  piiJe  often  ha^ie 
an  epithelioma  devek>ped  at  the  jioint  of  the  lip  upon  wliieJi  the  pfie 
usually  rests.  It  oecui-s  much  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  wonieu. 
Epithelioma  of  the  lip  may  commence  as  a  slight  mucouii  abradon* 
whose  margins  and  base  soon  become  indiuuted ;  aa  a  fiasiiro  in  the 

centre  of  the  lip,  with  indurir 
^'^^  ted  edges;   as   a    wart;    m  a 

bmwn  crust,  i^-ith  tinderlyhig 
induration ;  or,  final  h\  as  a 
Email,  hard,  round,  and  at  Gt^ 
movable  tumor  in  the  6iil>- 
Btance  of  the  lip,  feeling  at 
this  period  like  a  email  shot. 

During  the  Mrinter  of  1869- 
70  I   found  in   my    wanJs  at 
Belle\nie  Hospital  a  man  hav- 
ing a  chancre  upon  his  lower 
lip,  contracted  by  usin^  a  clay 
pijio  which  had  just  been  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  his  room- 
mate, then  lal>oring  under  sec- 
ondaiy  syphilis.     It  presented 
BO  much  the  appearance  of  an 
epithelioma  that  on    my  firet 
inE?]>ection  1  declaimed  it  to  be 
such ;  but  further  inquiry  and 
examination  established  its  true  character.     He  was  immediately  placed 
under  treatment,  and  about  six  weeks  later  he  had  a  characteristic 
roseolar  eruption.     This  mistake  has  often  been  committed,  and  it  is 
important  that  tlie  surgeon  shuuld  be  reminded  of  its  j>o66ible  occur- 
rence. 

Treatraent. — Oecasionally  I  have  seen  this  malady  cured  by  certain 
caustic  applications;  but  where  one  has  been  treated  successfully  by  thia 
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method,  ten  have  become  larger  and  more  intractable.  Such  cases  are 
constantly  presented  at  our  large  hospitals ;  and  the  experience  of  all 
8tii^g6ons  connected  with  these  mstitutionfi  coniirina  the  statement  that 
the  knife  is  the  only  reliable  res^irt ;  and  further,  that  if  an  epithelioma 
of  the  Up  is  removed  very  early  and  tlionjughly,  it  seldom  returns. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Labial  Glanda  18  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
strumous  children,  forming  hai-d,  irregular  nodules  in  the  snbfitanee 
of  the  prolabium,  which  occaaiuiially  form  veaicles  whicJi  burst  and 
uleomte,  leaving  crusts.  Attention  to  the  general  health,  and  the 
use  of  mild  mercuinal  unguents,  constitute  the  appnjpriate  treatment. 

Erectile  Tumors  of  the  I*ips  niay  be  recognized  by  their  elasticity 
and  compressibility,  and  in  gencml 

by  the  bluish   c*)lor  of    the   sur-  ^*'  ^^ 

face.  When  small,  they  ai^  most 
promptly  and  eatisfactority  cured 
by  a  V'sJi^p^d  incision ;  but,  if 
they  involve  a  large  portion  of 
the  Up,  the  ligature  or  electrolyais 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Ups. — 
Ab  a  consequence  of  some  long- 
continued  liK*al  irritation,  the  lips 
may  become  permanently  hyi>er- 
Irophied,  demanding  the  removal 
by  excision  of  a  transverse  ellipti- 
cal piece.  More  frequently  a 
natural  defect  ia  observed,  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  tlie 
inner  portions  of  the  pn>labium  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  li].>s  projecting  and  fonning  a  long,  unsightly 
fold.  Excision  of  the  fold  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Up  efifectuallj 
reUeves  this  deformity. 


l^Mlllt  Tumor  uf  the  Lip.    Bemoved  by  tlw  AaOiori 


CHAPTER  VL 

SURGERY  OF  THE  BUCCAL  CATITY, 

Tongue-Tie.  Syn.,  liingua  Prenata,  r.  Cj  FUet.— Surgeons  and 
physicians,  by  dint  of  much  argument,  and  some  fatal  nitsliapa,  have  at 
length  succeeded  pretty  w*ell  in  i>ersuailing  mothers  that  division  of  the 
ii-a?num  Uiio^uae  is  not  demanded  in  every  case  in  which  the  infant 
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eannot  or  will  not  nurse.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  ooodita^  yi  '^ 
frsBiium  ever  interferes  with  niii^iiig ;  ainee  it  is  by  uo  meaoa  neooB} 
that  the  child  should  lift  the  apex  of  the  tongiie  to  accoxnplkh  this  id 
It  i&  enough  if  the  central  and  anterior  portion  can  be  lifted  vm 
contact  with  the  nx>f,  or  Buihciently  to  compress  the  nipple^  and  ithi 
never  happened  to  me  to  aee  an  infjint  who  could  not  do  this. 

If  the  surgeon  believes,  however,  that  the  irmnvLin  does  inlerfifli^ 
let  him  be  I'eniinded  of  the  foin:'  examples  reoorded  bv  Velpetii^ii 
which,  from  tlie  aocidental  wounding  of  the  rauine  artenr^  the  little 
patients  have  bled  to  death*  I  have  myself  seen  one  iiifaut  DarrovlT 
escape  death  from  hsemorrhage  after  wounding  the  ranine  futetj  in 
this  operation. 

The  only  method  of  operation  which  can  be  pronoanced  wholly  foe 
from  danger  is,  to  cut  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  free  margk 
of  the  frcenum  with  the  knife  or  blunt  Bciseors,  and  to  complete  lifi 
opemtion  by  tearing  the  fnenum  with  the  finger-naiL  If  the  operatioii 
should  require  to  be  completed  with  a  cutting  instrumeut,  the  tongw) 
may  be  raised  by  the  two  rings  upon  the  handle  of  a  pair  of  scisiorBi. 
and  the  incisions  made  toward  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  not  in  tbe 
dii-ection  of  the  tongue. 

H3rpertrophy  of  the  Tonsils,  Syn.,  TonsiUfe  Intinnesoenttii^ 
H.  O^ — Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  tousils  may  exist  at  any  periodj  but 
the  attention  of  surgeons  is  most  often  called  to  these  cases  between  th^ 
third  and  seventh  years  of  life.  Occasionally  they  are  foiiiid  eulaiged 
in  infancy ;  but  we  seldom  meet  with  this  condition  after  the  thirdeUi 
yean  In  fact,  the  enlargement,  which  may  be  considerable  in  earlr 
childhood,  usually  begins  to  dimmish  at  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year, 
so  that  by  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  the  glands  are  reduced  to  nearlv 
or  quite  their  normal  size.  Children  who  have  enlarged  tonsils  have 
generally  a  strumous  diathesis ;  but  while  it  is  true  that  this  condition 
of  hypertrophy  depends  essentially,  perhaps  wholly,  upon  some  consti- 
tutional dyscrasy,  it  is  certain,  also,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  general 
health  is  made  txi  suffer  in  consequence  of  this  local  aflFection,  and 
especially  when  the  hypertrophied  glands  are  subject  to  fi-equent  attacks 
of  acute  inflammation. 

Treatment. — Such  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures  as  improve 
the  liealtli  and  vigor  of  the  body  are  always  reqiiired,  and  will  some- 
times, in  themselves  alone,  be  found  sufticient  to  accomplish  a  cure. 
Lociil  applications,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver^  the  tincture  of  iodine^ 
etc.,  of  which  some  surgeons  have  spoken  favorably,  have  never  eeeme 
in  our  experience,  to  be  of  any  service.  Excision  is,  therefore,  the  only ' 
properly  surgical  remedy  deserving  consideration. 

The  circumstances  demanding  an  operation  are :  the  frequent  recm^ 
rence  of  inflammation  in  the  enlarged  tonsils;  deafness,  induced 
pressure  upon  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  continued  embar 
mcnt  in  respiration  during  sleep,  and  interference  with  deglutition.     It 
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is  imprudent  to  practise  excision  when  the  tonsils  are  inflamed,  and  in 
persons  ha\ing  a  marked  hsemorrtiagic  diathesis.  With  infants  the 
operation  is  somewhat  more  diflSeult  than  with  diildren  or  adults,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  mouth ;  and,  fortunately,  the  operation  is  not 
often  required  at  this  period  of  life. 

The  instrument  which  I  have  employed  for  many  years  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  tonsillotome  devised  by  Owen,  of  Albany. 

Fig.  887. 


The  Author*!!  TonamotoDMu 


There  are  several  points  involved  in  the  proper  oonstmction  of  a  ton- 
sillotome which  it  is  proper  to  enumerate.  The  handle  should  be  firm, 
and  set  upon  the  shaft  at  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle ;  the  shaft 
should  be  strong,  and  wide  enough  to  separate  the  teeth  and  protect 
the  finger  of  the  operator;  the  tonsil  should  be  seized  by  forceps 
rather  than  by  a  pin,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  out  with  the  instru- 
ment— a  pin,  and  all  those  forceps  operating  by  the  action  of  a  spring, 
often  tear  out ;  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  be  lancenshaped,  so  as  to 
penetrate  first  by  its  point ;  it  should  be  made  to  enter  by  propulsion, 
effected  by  the  thumb  of  the  hand  which  holds  the  instrument,  and  not 
by  retraction,  and  with  the  opposite  hand — a  method  which  renders  the 
antagonism  unequal  and  unsteady. 

The  patient  being  seated,  the  instrument  is  introduced,  and  the  ring 
adjusted  to  the  gland  on  its  iimer  and  lower  aspect.  The  gland  is 
usually  elongated  in  its  vertical  diameter,  and  drops  into  the  ring  easily 
if  approached  from  below.  With  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
(in  the  case  of  the  left  tonsil)  the  surgeon  ascertains  that  the  gland  is 
embraced  by  the  ring ;  then  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  same 
hand  the  forceps  are  closed,  the  gland  drawn  through,  and  immediately, 
with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  knife  is  projected  and  the  excis- 
ion accomplished.  Usually  only  a  moderate  hcemorrhago  follows  the 
operation.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  restrained  by  an  ice-water  gargle,  or 
by  placing  around  the  neck  a  cloth  saturated  with  ice-water.  We  have 
used  for  this  purpose,  in  winter,  a  snow-cravat,  rolling  the  snow  in  a 
neckcloth  and  wrapping  it  around  the  neck.    Of  the  hmidreds  of  cases 
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in  which  vre  have  made  tliiB  operation^  only  twiese  baa  tlie  bloedii^J 
exceeaive^  or  such  as  to  caufie  faiutnegB. 

Our  practice  is  to  remote  the  entire  gland^  if   poasiblei 
bleeding  is  certainly  no  greater  when  this  is  done  tlian  nrhen  die 
is  partially  excised ;  indeed  we  have  sometimes  thought  a  bfagftiw 
followed  by  more  profuse  bleeding  than  total  excision,    lEonom;!! 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  gland  is  left,  it  ia  exceedingly  \uik  V 
again  become  hypertrophied. 

Malignant  Dlseafie  of  the  Tonsils, — True   carcinoma,  or 
of  the  tonsils,  I  Iiave  never  seen ;  but  soft  cancer,  and  espedaUj 
variety  denominated  by  Burns  "  fimgus  hiematode©,^'  has  been 
by  me  three  times.    The  period  of  life  between  the  fifteenth  and  tkk* 
tieth  years  appears  to  present  the  great^t  liability. 

No  prudent  surgeon  would  attempt  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of 
character  in  this  situation.    Ligature  of  the  carotid   haa  been 
tised  in  one  case  under  my  observation,  with  the  result  only  of 
for  a  few  days  the  fatal  issue.    Surgeiy,  therefore,  oflFers  no 
worthy  of  a  trial* 

Abscess  of  the  Tonsils. — As  a  result  of  acute  tonsiUitis,  soppnii 
tion  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  adjacent  connective  tissue,  or  b 
structure  of  tlie  tonsil  itself.    It  is  seldom  that  pus  can  be  found,  bj 
explorative  incision,  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.     If,  however, 
the  patient  has  had  a  previous  attack  of  suppurating  tonsillitis,  the  pm 
forms  usually  a  little  earlier,  perhaps  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  dav. 

These  abscesses  may  be  opened  by  a  long,  narrow  bistoui-y,  care 
taken  to  direct  the  point  of  the  instrmnent  backwards,  and  not 
wards  and  outwards,  lest  the  internal  carotid  artery  should  be  woum 
an  accident  which  has  happened  in  more  than  one  instance* 

As  to  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of  acute  tonsillitis,  or  "  quinsy,'*  ni 
to  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  a  single  active  cathartic  has 
often  succeeded  in  arresting  its  progress.    Cool  mucilaginous 
are  also  often  useful ;  but  stimulating  gargles,  applications  of  nitrate 
silver,  and  scarifications,  which  have  been  said  to  prove  useful  in  t 
hands  of  others,  have  never  failed  to  do  mischief  in  those  cases  w 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

Elongation  of  the  Uvula. — In  consequence  of  acute  inflaramal 
the  uvula  is  occaaionally  swollen  and  elongated.  Generally  the  swellinj 
is  of  an  o&dematous  character.  It  may  be  i-elieved  by  mucilaginous  or 
mildly  astringent  gargles ;  but  scarification,  or  cutting  off  a  \erj  small, 
portion  of  the  end  with  the  scissorSj  gives  the  most  prompt  relii 
^^en  it  is  permanently  elongated  by  chronic  inflammation,  or  in  con 
sequence  of  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  levator  palati,  it  may  beoozoe 
necessary  to  shorten  it  by  excision.  The  u\^ila  performs  important 
functions  in  the  closure  of  the  nares  during  deglutition,  and  in  phonation,^^B 
and  the  surgeon  must  take  care  not  to  remove  too  muck  I  have  usual-  ^^ 
ly  performed  this  operation  with  mv  tonsiUotome,  bv  simply  allowing 
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the  uvula  to  fall  into  the  ring,  and  then  quickly  projecting  upon  it  the 
guillotine.  The  cutting  edge  must  be  in  perfect  order,  or  a  portion  oi 
the  mucous  membrane  will  remain  uncut 

Tumon  of  the  Month. 

Ranula;  or  Enoysted  Tumors  of  the  Duots  of  either  the  Sub- 
maxillary or  Sublingual  Glands.    SyiL^  Batraohos;  Frog-tongue. 

— The  term  ranula,  from  the  Latin  rana,  has  by  some  writers  been 
restricted  to  a  tumor  resulting  from  an  obstruction  of  Wharton's  duct, 
and  by  others  to  obstructions  of  the  sublingual  ducts.  There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence,  however,  that  a  tumor  answering  to  the  description  of 
a  ranula  is  found  occasionally  in  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
and  sometimes,  also,  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  Serous  cysts  may 
also  arise  in  the  substance  of  either  of  these  glands,  probably  in  their 
connective  tissue,  independent  of  their  ducts.  Tumors  having  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  ranula  may  originate  in  obstructed  mucip- 
erous  glands.  Finally,  there  are  many  examples  of  enlarged  submaxil- 
lary bursse,  which  very  much  resemble  a  ranula  in  their  external 
appearance.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  limit  the  term  to  obstructions 
of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  To  the  other 
forms  of  encysted  tumors  resembling  ranula,  the  term  ^  spurious  "  may 
be  conveniently  applied. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  these  various-  forms  is  usually 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  seems  proper  to  make  a  bric^E 
allusion  to  the  anatomy  and  situation  of  the  submaxillaiy  and  sublingual 
glands. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  situated  below  the  inferior  maxilla,  in 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  submaxillary  triangles.  They  are  covered 
by  the  integument,  the  platysma  myoides  muscles  and  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  The  duct  of  each  gland,  called  the  duct  of  Wharton,  commen- 
ces by  numerous  radicals  within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  forming  a 
single  tube  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  with  walls  much  thinner 
than  those  of  the  parotid  duct,  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  orifice  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  papilla  at  the  side  of  the  frsanum  linguoa. 

The  sublingual  glands  are  the  smallest  of  the  true  salivary  glands, 
weighing,  usually,  about  one  drachm.  They  are  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  each  side  of  the  frsenum 
linguflB,  reaching  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to 
the  symphysis  mentis.  Their  ducts — of  which  there  are  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  for  each  gland — open  into  the  mouth  on  the  elevated  crests  of 
mucous  membrane  caused  by  the  projections  of  the  glands  on  each  side 
of  the  frsenum. 

While  in  some  cases  an  exact  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible^ 
it  is  not  difficult,  in  many  examples  of  tumors  presenting  the  general 
appearance  of  ranula,  to  determine  the  organ  or  structure  to  which  they 
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belong.  An  obstructed  stibmaxillary  duct,  in  c: 
or  near  its  orifice,  formfi  an  ovoid,  elastic,  triii.*:^..,^^!^^  c.-.^^^. ^ 
noticed  beneath  the  tongue  on  one  aide  pf  the  frs&nnm  ;  and  it  d^ii 
prefis  downward^  and  give  to  tlie  throat  the  peculiar  fiilness  bckvC^ 
chin  from  which  its  naiue  ranula  is  derived^  until  it  had  atfaiiiiftfl  mil 
erable  proportions.  Usnallj  such  tumors  are  not  seen  of  a  sue  \uft 
than  an  abnond ;  but  in  a  few  instanced  tliey  have  been  known  U^mie^ 
to  such  a  Yolunie  as  to  threaten  guffocatiun.  When  opened^  tbt^  c 
found  to  contain  a  perfectly  clear,  albmninoua  fluid,  of  the  ^iT«iiM« 
of  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  an  alkaline  reaction.  They  sanetai 
contain  solid  phosphatic  ooncretiotis ;  and  in  eudx  cases  the  pi^aeoarf 
these  bodies  may  be  recognized,  before  the  sac  ia  opened,  by  the  pefr 
liar  feel.  When  these  tumors  attain  considerable  size,  ther  taiob^ 
sometimes,  the  whole  length  of  Wharton's  duct,  including  the  <ttik 
leading  into  the  gland ;  under  which  circumstanoes  the  gland  ueoiM 
ally  undergoes  absorption,  in  consequence  of  the  presBm^  aod  lii 
tumor  ceases  to  enlarge.  ! 

ObstmctionB  of  the  sublingual  ducts  give  rise  to  sirailar  tmrnia 
commencing  first  within  the  mouth,  and  subsequently  preeaing  (bn^ 
wards,  causing,  in  some  cases,  also  atrophy  of  the  gland,  and  acomeqi^ 
arrest  of  the  growth  of  tlie  tumor.  The  fluid  foiuid  in  tlie  sublingoat 
duet^  differs  from  that  secreted  by  the  submaxillary  gland  only  in  beiM 
a  little  more  viscid ;  but  Kokitansky  afiirms  that  calcidi  occur  in  th«i 
ducts  much  more  often  than  in  the  submaxillary.  These  calculi  «« 
usually  white  and  friable,  varying  in  form  and  in  size  from  a  millil* 
seed  to  a  hazel-nut. 

Of  both  these  forms  of  tumors  there  may  be  presented  rare  9Sii 
exceptional  examples,  in  which,  the  obstruction  taking  place  reoii^ 
from  the  orifice,  and  perhaps  near  the  glands,  the  pellucid  oval  pfoji*- 
tion  Ijcneath  the  tongue  does  not  occur ;  but  in  which,  from  an  earlf 
periixl,  there  is  quite  as  much  promineiice  caused  by  the  tumor  beliTV 
the  chin  as  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  When  the  tumor  oommenceA  in 
the  dacts  withtu  the  gland  itseU,  as  I  have  seen  happen  several  tim^ 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  only  encroaclied  iipon  at  a  late  period,  Bar 
their  anatomical  character  may  still  be  determined  by  the  p>osition  uf 
the  tumors  and  theij*  previous  history,  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
doteroiine  whether  the  ducts  of  Whaiton  were  involved  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  orificea  of  the  ducts,  and  by  the  presence  or  abfleuce 
of  the  salivary  jet. 

Those  tumors  which  result  &*ora  obstruction  of  the  muciperous  glands 
are  more  circular  in  form,  and  probably  never  attain  much  size,  or  prci^ 
downwards  into  the  neck.  They  contain  an  abundance  of  epithelial 
cells,  degenerated  epithelium,  oil  cells,  and  granulation  cells,  giviiig  iu 
the  contents  the  consistence  of  oil  or  of  putty.  They  are  therefore 
opaque,  although  covered  only  by  mucous  membmne,  and  in  this  regaid 
differ  fR^ni  the  two  forms  before  mentioned    Tumors  formed  fnxm  the 
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wmeotiTe  tiatne  in  thiB  region  are  not  translucent,  Tliej  lie  nsually 
»  deeply,  and  contain  serum  only  very  slightly  colored,  and  possi- 
Wy  Bome  phoephatea  or  calcareous  concretions*  Finally,  tunioi*8 
occasioned  by  enlargement  of  bnrssQ  lie  deeper  from  tlie  tloor  of  the 
mouth,  projecting  less  into  its  cavitj%  and  much  more  below  the  chiiu 
They  contain  a  clear  serum,  or  serum  colored  by  more  or  less  bl(X)d 
oorpuscles.     These  are  sometimes  congenitaL 

It  may  be  proper  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact,  that  I  have 
enumerated  two  forms  of  true  ranula ;  one  in  which  the  obatruction  of 
the  duct  takes  place  at  or  near  its  orifice,  and  which  is  characterized  by 
a  transluceut  sublingual  tmnor,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  projec- 
tion below  the  chin ;  and  a  second,  in  which  the  obstruction  occurs  at 
or  near  the  gland,  and  there  is  no  translucent  sublingiuil  tumor,  but 
cmly  a  gemeral  uplifting  of  the  iloor  of  the  mouth,  and  much  greater 
prominence  of  the  tumor  below  the  chiu. 

There  is  also  a  third  c<jnditiou,  to  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
attention,  in  which  the  obstruction  occurring  in  any  portion  of  the  duct 
18  partial  and  tempoi-ary,  and  does  not  occasion,  properly  speaking,  an 
encysted  tumor,  but  a  sudden  dilatation  of  all  the  mdicles  situated 
within  the  gland,  causing  the  glaud  to  enlarge,  es|)ecially  during  the  act 
of  mastication.  In  such  cases,  as  in  one  example  cited,  an  active  ca- 
thartic may  accomplish  relief ;  or  the  fluid  may  be  expressed  by  pressure 
upon  tlie  gland.  If,  however,  the  obstruction  is  continued  a  Buflicient 
length  of  time,  the  walls  of  the  duct  yield  at  one  point  or  another,  and  a 
cyst  is  formed. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  that  form  of  true  ranula  caused  by 
obstruction  at  or  near  the  orifice  of  the  ducts,  consists  in  openliig  tho 
eac,  evacuating  its  contents,  and  maintaining  or  re-establishing  the  orifice. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  fistulous  orifice  thus  made  can- 
not always  be  maintained  if  the  sac  is  simply  incised ;  but  that  it  is  often 
Beeeesary  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  sac,  8o  as  to  prevent  the 
edges  from  falling  into  contact ;  and  that  a  succ^sf ul  result  is  more 
certainly  insured  by  cauterizing  the  edges  and  interior  of  the  sac,  aud 
then  laying  a  bit  of  lint  between  the  edged  of  the  wound* 

In  case  the  obstruction  is  at  or  near  the  gland,  and  the  substance  of 
the  gland  itself  is  involved  in  the  tumor— as  may  be  indicated  by  tlie 
feet  that  the  tumor  does  not  present  the  usual  traiislucent  appearance 
tinder  the  tongue,  but  seems  to  lie  deep  under  the  floor  of  the  moutri, 
projecting  chiefly  beneath  the  chin,  between  it  and  the  hyoid  bone — 
Uien  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  open  the  sac  from  the  most  salient  point 
below  the  chin ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  da^na*  when  the  sac  has 
been  thoroughly  drained,  to  seek  to  destroy  its  secreting  surface  by 
injections  of  tincture  of  iodine,  tents,  etc  Opening  the  sac  from  the 
mouth,  under  these  circumstances,  is  attended  with  the  hazard  of 
hemorrhage,  and,  as  it  must  be  kept  open  a  long  time,  it  is  exceedingly 
annoying  to  the  patient ;  it  is,  also,  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  fi^cu 
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loim  orifice;   and  finaTlr,  it  is  not  m  likely  to  result  m  a  oomf 
obliteration  of  both  the  duet  and  the  glimd,  which  must  nc^wbel 
chief  point  to  be  attained    Moreover,  it  is  this  fonn  of  raniila  which  i 
moet  likely  to  be  confounded  with  simple  Berous  cysts  developed  in  I 
substance  of  the  gland,  or  in  the  connective  tiflsne  adjacent^  or  wii3 
burBal  tuniors,  in  either  of  which  latter  cases,  oomplet-e  destrnctian  i 
the  sec^rediig  surfaces,  and  not  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  caim 
IB  to  he  desired.     The  deBtruction  of  the  cyst  can  be  aooompli&hed 
the  most  certainty  through  an  external,  free,  and  depending  oponlii^ 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Bimple  cysts,  here  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  preferable  to  remove  the  cyet  entire  by  dissection  ;  but  the  diffienl' 
ty  in  any  case  of  making  an  accurate  diagnoeis,  and  the  eoibarrajssments 
which  often  attend  t!ie  destruction  of  encysted  tumors  in   this  regioa-^J 
will  generally  justify  the  surgeon  in  resorting  to  incision  rather  than^f 
excision,  ' 

Finally,  the  treatment  of  these  various  tumors,  including  ranula, 
properly  so  called,  and  spurious  raiiul%  may  be  summed  np  as  follows: 
— In  case  of  a  well -characterized,  translucent  ranula,  presenting  itself 
almost  exclusively  within  the  mouth,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  re- 
establish the  opening  of  the  duct  by  free  excision  of  the  projecting 
portions.     In  case  of  a  deep-seate<i  ranula,  probably  involving  the  gland, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  open  from  the  integument ;  and  succese  is  more 
certainly  iusiu*ed  by  continual  suppuration,  causing  thereby  a  destruc- 1 
tion  of  Wh  the  duct  and  the  remnant  of  the  gland  itself.     In  case  of  a 
bursa,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  deep-seated  ranula. 
And  while  in  case  of  a  simple  serous  cyst,  formed  either  in  the  gland  or] 
the  adjacent  connective  tissue,  if  the  diagnosis  were  complete,  it  might  1 
be  proper  to  attempt  its  extirpation  by  dissection ;  yet.  considering  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis,  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  the  operation,  and 
the  generally  suecessfid  results  of  incision  followed  by  injections,  the 
latter  course  must,  in  most  cases,  commend  itself  to  lie  prudent  sur- 
geon ;  that  is,  the  same  treatment  is  recommended  as  for  a  deep-seated  - 
ranula,  or  a  bursa. 

Encysted  Tumors  of  the  Parotid  Gland  and  of  its  Ducts,— The 
parotid  glandj  situated  upon  the  side  of  the  face  in  front  of  the  ear,  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  salivaiT"  glands.  Its  excretory  duct,  originating 
by  niunerous  radicles,  unite  within  the  substance  of  the  gland  to 
form  a  common  duct,  which  passes  almost  directly  forwards  over  the 
masseter,  penetrates  the  buccinator,  and,  after  coursing  a  short  distance 
between  the  buccinator  and  mucous  membrane,  enters  the  buccal  cavity 
opposite  the  second  molar  of  the  upper  jaw.  Its  walls  are  dense,  oon- 
BiBting  of  an  outer  or  fibrous  coat  containing  contractile  fibres,  and  an 
inner  or  mucous  coat  lined  with  columnar  epitlielium.  The  canal  is  • 
about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill* 

Obstructions  of  the  duct  of  Steno  have  not  hitherto  been  classified  aa 
tumors ;  and  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  in  any  case  be 
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subjected  to  the  same  treatment  which  is  applicable  to  other  tiimors — 
they  can  never  be  properly  treated  by  extirpation^the  only  approved 
snrgical  expedient  is  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  the  oonminnica- 
tion  with  tie  buccal  cavity ;  but  the  same  objection  would  hold  good 
against  recognizing  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  of 
the  sublingual  glands  as  tumors.  I  prefer  to  consider  these  obstruc- 
tions in  this  connection. 

Obstruction  of  the  I>uct  of  Steno  at  its  Orifice. — Occasionally,  as 
the  result  of  abrasion  and  consequent  adhesion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  point  where  the  duct  opens  into  the  mouth,  a  small  pellucid 
tuinor  is  formed  under  the  mucous  lining,  which,  irfter  a  time,  opens 
spontaneously,  and  a  cure  is  effected. 

Ohstructiona  of  the  Duct  of  Steno  in,  its  Continuity^  from  Adhe* 
eione  caused  hy  Wounds^  Ulcerations^  Gangrene^  etc.^  sometimes  occur, 
giving  rise  in  some  cases  to  a  temporary  elastic,  oblong  elevation  on 
the  side  of  the  face ;  but  the  saliva  soon  makes  a  way  for  itself  through 
the  unsound  tissues,  and  causes  a  fistula  upon  the  side  of  the  &ce 
which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  close. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  plan  of  treatment  than  to  pass  a  pretty 
large  silk  seton  tlm)ugh  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  into  the  mouth — ^tying 
its  two  ends  upon  the  cheek — which,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  may  be  removed,  and  the  fistula  closed  externally  by  freshening 
its  edges  and  uniting  them  with  silver  sutures. 

Encysted  Tumors  from  Calculi  in  the  Duct  of  Steno. — ^These 
tumors  present  themselves  as  hard,  oblong  nodules  on  the  inside  of  the 
mouth ;  or  the  tumor  may  be  elastic,  with  a  hard,  central  nucleus,  the 
presence  of  the  calculus  having  caused  infiammation  and  adhesion  of 
the  walls  of  the  duct,  so  that  the  sac  contains  saliva  and  pus  as  well  as 
the  calculus.  These  calculi  are  generally  composed  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  a  triple  phosphate.  They  must  be  laid  open,  and  the  calcu- 
lus removed  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  avoid  an  external 
salivary  fistula. 

Encysted  Tumors  Caused  by  Obstructions  of  the  Ducts  of  the 
Labial,  Buccal,  Ungual  or  Pharyngeal  Glands,  and  Follicles  of  the 
Mouth. — The  labial,  belonging  also  to  the  system  of  salivary  glands, 
are  situated  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth,  and  especially  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips.  They  are 
rounded  in  form,  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  open  by 
minute  orifices  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  buccal 
glands — similar  to  the  labial,  but  smaller — are  situated  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  buccinator  muscle,  except  two  or  three  called 
molar  glands  which  lie  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator;  these 
latter  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  submucous  buccal  glands,  and  their 
ducts  open  opposite  the  last  molar  teeth.  There  are  also  a  few  small 
glands  of  the  same  character  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate ;  those  of  the  under  surface  of  the  soft 
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palate  being  larger  and  more  tiunierous.  Tboee  of  the  tongue  (Ungoil) 
are  chiefly  on  the  pcisterior  third  of  the  doraum^  and  a  few  are  fotmd 
along  ite  edges  and  at  the  tip.  In  the  pharynx,  especially  at  ita  upper 
part,  theee  glands  are  numerouB.  In  addition,  the  mucoua  memliniii« 
of  the  mouth  is  supplied  with  nuinerons  simple  and  coinpcjcmd  nnicooi 
follicles ;  they  extend  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  toD^e,  but  art 
most  nuraeroue  at  the  posterior  portion-  The  tonsil,  situated  botwe 
the  two  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  is  composed  of  compound  fullicu 
glands,  embedded  in  connective  tissue  and  vessels.  The  eecretjon  of 
the  latter  is  a  viscid  mucus,  designed  to  lubricate  the  food  in  ita  paaaage 
through  the  fauces. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment. — Encysted  tumors  of  the  labial  gland* 
are  of  frequent  cxicun^nce^  pi^eeentiug  themselves  as  sxnall,  round,  vesi- 
cular elevations,  with  seuii-opaque  walls,  seldom  attaining  a  greater  giie 
than  a  small  pea,  and  containing  a  thin,  transpai-ent,  or  nearly  transpa- 
rent  muculent  fluid.  They  are  often  ruptured  gpf>utaneoufily,  but  in 
that  case  they  generally  reappear  very  eotm.  Simple  puncture  and 
evacuation  of  the  contents  is  usually  followed  by  the  fiame  refill 
Excision  is  therefore  the  only  reliable  resoiu^ce.  This  may  be  prac* 
tised  by  seizing  the  vesicle,  witli  a  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  ti&&ue«t 
and  excising  the  whole  with  a  pair  of  sciBfiors.  In  some  caaee  we  havi? 
foimd  it  necessaiy  to  remove  the  eiitire  gland,  the  removal  of  the 
expanded  duct  alone  being  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  cyst.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  remove  a  cyst  formed  in  one  of  the  buccal  glands; 
but  the  remaining  mnci|3eR>U8  glands  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  eeldoiii 
become  sufficiently  ol)Structed  to  cause  timiors ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
probable  that  their  walls  eaaily  give  way,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  is 
effected.  Wlien  these  cysta  form  upon  the  tongue— as  happens  now  and 
then,  especially  near  the  middle  of  the  dorsum — it  is  not  advisi^ble  to 
attempt  their  extirpation.  A  case  was  reported  very  recently,  in  which 
an  operation  made  for  the  removal  of  an  encysted  tumor  of  the  tongue 
proved  fatal  in  consequence  of  tlie  haemorrhage.  They  should  be 
treated  by  incision  and  injection.  Indeed  this  observation  applies  tc 
all  simple  encysted  tumors  which  may  form  in  the  mouth,  and  remote 
from  the  orifice. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue.  Syn.,  Hypertrophia  I^ing 
R.  O. — Uypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  an  occassional  result  of  gkussi 
but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  as  a  congenital  affection.  'When 
this  condition  has  ensued  upon  glossitis,  it  will  be  proper  to  attempt  ita 
reduction  by  long-continued  and  well-regulated  pressure.  For  this 
purpose,  an  accurately  fitting  cap  of  India*rubber  may  be  employed ; 
or  a  roller  of  cotton  cloth,  which  must  be  renewed  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

In  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  the  unremitting  outward 
pressure  exerted  upon  structures  in  the  process  of  development  caused, 
at  length,  serious  deformities  of  the  face  and  lower  jaw.     The  lower  lip 
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.beoomeB  everted,  the  central  lower  teeth  project  horizontallj,  aiid  even 
the  inferior  maxilla  is  sometimes  changed  in  form. 

When,  in  a  case  of  hypertrophy  from  glossitis,  all  other  means  have 
failed,  and  also  in  most  cases  of  con- 
genital hypertrophy,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  diminish  the  length  and 
thickness  of  the  tongue  by  an  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Buck,  in  his  report  of  the 
case  illustrated  by  the  acc^ompanying 
wood-cut,  states  that  he  found  the 
increased  thickness  in  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  tongue  a  more  se- 
rious impediment  to  its  return  within 
the  mouth  than  its  transverse  expan- 
sion; and  that,  having  made  the 
usual  vertical  V-^&P^d  incision,  ho 
foimd  it  necessary,  subsequently,  t<> 
remove  another  portion  by  a  horizon- 
tal V  incision,  and  he  would  recom- 
mend that  hereafter  this  latter  method  of  incision  should  in  all  cases 
be  adopted.* 

In  making  the  operation  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger 
of  a  recession  of  the  stump  within  the  mouth  before  the  vessels  are.  se- 
cured, to  transfix  the  tongue  on  each  side,  beyond  the  point  of  contem- 
plated incision,  with  two  strong  ligatures,  which  must  be  held  by  an 
assistant  until  the  operation  is  completed.  In  case  the  method  of  abla- 
tion by  the  horizontal  incision  is  adopted,  the  surgeon  Avill  seize  the  end 
of  the  tongue  laterally  with  a  ^iilsellum,  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  vertical  diameter ;  but  if  the  method  by  the  vertical  incision  is 
-chosen,  the  end  of  the  tongue  should  be  seized  in  the  direction  of  its 
npper  and  lower  surfaces.  Three  or  four  arteries  will  generally  re- 
quire the  ligature ;  and,  after  these  are  secured,  the  flaps  must  be  ap- 
proximated and  closed  by  strong  silk  sutures,  thrust  deeply  into  the 
Btructurcs. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Tongue ;  originating,  in  mosi  cases,  as  a  papil- 
liform  elevation  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue  near  its  apex,  or  as  a  sub- 
mucous induration,  but  occasionally  as  an  ulcer  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  chafing  of  a  ragged  or  carious  tooth. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  remedy  deserving  a  trial  except  thorough  ex- 
cision ;  and  even  this  offers  little  or  no  ground  for  hope  if  the  disease 
is  very  extensive,  or  if  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  l>ones,  or  tlie  sublin- 
gual glands  are  involved.  When  near  the  apex  of  the  tongue  it  may  be 
removed  by  the  knife ;  but  no  surgeon  who  has  once  attempted  the 
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removal  of  even  a  email  portion  of  the  toogne  for  an  epitheliotoft  »8! 
oiuit  to  make^  for  this  apparently  trivial  operation,  the  moet  ampl^l 

paration.    A  good  light  will  be  required,  and  two  or  three  inU 

aseiBtants  ;  a  variety  of  hooks,  forceps,  and  laige  needles  with  and  witb- 
ottt  handles ;  strong  silk  ligatures,  ice-water,  and  tlie  perstilpluite  of 
iron,  or  even  the  red-hot  iron,  as  preparationB  for  hieniorrhage,  Oca^ 
sionally,  also,  it  may  be  neceesary  to  employ  a  gag,  for  which  parf»06e  % 
piece  of  soft  wood,  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth,  will  be  fouud  the 
most  convenient  I  have  used  in  tliese  operations  both  the  knife  and 
the  6craseur,  and,  with  good  assistants  and  a  complete  snp2>ly  of  inetro* 
menta,  I  prefer  the  knife.  The  ecraseur  is  applied  with  dlthculty,  un- 
less the  entire  end  of  the  tongue  is  included ;  it  often  f ailB  to  embmee 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  structure  ;  and  the  amount  of  blef  ' 
by  its  use  always  very  much  lessened,  sometimes  not  at  alL  1_ 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  control  the  bleeding  after  excision,  then  liga- 
tion with  a  strong  saddler^s  whip-cord  is  to  be  preferred-  Hilton  di* 
vided  the  gustatorj^  nerve  before  applying  the  ligature  ;  but  this  ]» 
scarcely  necessary,  since,  when  the  ligature  is  well  tightened,  the  pain 
soon  ceases.  In  order  ti3  apply  the  lic^ature  securely  it  will  be  neceasaiy 
to  carry  it  through  the  sound  striictures,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  a  large  needle.  In  some  ca^es  it  is  sufficient  to  transfix  the 
tongue  once  and  tie  the  cord  upon  both  sides.  In  others  the  needle 
must  be  carried  through  several  times,  or  two  or  three  separate  l^a- 
tures  must  be  employed. 

Considerable  swelling,  accompanied  with  some  diflSculty  in  degluti- 
tion, alnK>st  invariably  follows  the  operation.  There  is  also  profuse 
salivation,  vrith  a  very  abundant  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  pharynx 
and  larynx.  To  diminish  these  secretions,  and  correct  the  excesiive 
fetor,  I  liave  employed  with  advantage  a  weak  solution  of  the  chlorinate 
of  erxia,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  rayrrh  in  water. 

When  the  disease  involves  the  middle  or  pmterior  portions  of  the 
tongue,  attempts  have  still  been  made  to  arrest  its  progress  by  the  re- 
moval of  two-thirds  or  the  whole  of  the  tongue ;  and  it  is  said  that 
these  bold  efforts  have  sometimes  proved  successful.  In  one  case,  haw- 
ever,  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  recently,  the  unfortunate  maa 
died  upon  the  table  before  the  operation  was  completed.  It  is  certain, 
aUn,  tliat  most  of  the  cases  have  terminated  fatally  in  a  very  short  time; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  we  must  be  pe^ 
mitted,  for  the  present,  to  doubt  whether  any  have  made  a  complete  and 
final  recovery.  Such  attempts  to  rescue  these  poor  sufferers  do  not  best 
illustrate  the  principles  and  purposes  of  our  art,  and  will  not  often,  we 
think,  be  imitated  by  good  surgeons. 

The  estimate  which  we  place  upon  these  operations  will  not  justify  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  various  procedures  which  have  been  adopt* 
ed.    The  follo%ving  explanations  will  suffice  :^ 

Mr,  Syme  divides  the  soft  parts  by  a  vertical  incision,  extending  from 
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the  tap  and  centre  of  the  lower  lip  downward  to  tlae  hyoid  bone.  The 
inferior  maxilla  ifl  tlien 
perforated  on  each  side 
of  the  gymphj&iB,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  a 
Bilver  wire.  The  eym* 
phjsis  id  next  divided  by 
the  saWj  the  mylo-hyoid, 
the  genio-hyoid,  and  the 
genio-hyo-glosai  mnficles 
are  detached  from  the 
jaw;  when  the  tongue 
Inay  be  drawn  forwards 
and  removed  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  knife,  down  to  its  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone ;  or,  aa 
euggested  and  practised  by  Ileath,  in  ntaking  the  section  of  the  tongue, 
the  ^craseur  may  be  substituted  fi^r  the  knife.  It  will  only  remain 
to  secure  the  artej'ies,  unite  the  two  halves  of  the  inferior  maxilla  with 
silver  wire,  and  close  the  tegumeutary  wound. 

EegDoli  makes  an  incision  aloug  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  near 
one  angle  to  the  other;  and  a  second,  vertical  incision^  from  the 
6ymj>hyfeifi  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Dissecting  up  the  triangular  flaps  thus 
fonned,  he  opens  into  the  floor  of  the  inouth,  when  the  tongue  is  seized, 
drawn  out,  and  its  separation  effected  either  with  the  knife  or  with  the . 
^craseur* 


8yilie*«  operation,  tnodlfl«d  bj  Hentfa. 
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Of  the  two  methods,  that  of  RegnoU  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  if  the 
operations  were  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  removing  an  epithelioma 
which  did  not  involve  a  large  amount  of  structure,  or  for  any  other 
form  of  disease  not  demanding  the  ablatttm  of  the  entire  tongue  or  its 
greater  part,  it  might  be  regarded  as  justifiable,  since  it  would,  perhapSi 
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lessen  the  danger  from  hseraorrliage,  and  at  the  Bivnie  tinie  offeraT«»s 
able  hope  ot  auccess*  We  beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  t£cs  I 
*'  success,"  here  as  elsewhere,  in  sui^ry,  has  properly  no  referenoe  )»| 
the  successful  closure  of  the  wound,  but  that  it  has  reference  9olelTtti| 
the  purpose  for  which  the  operation  is  made.  If  the  disease  retmt^l 
and  certainly  if  it6  return  is  only  delayed  a  little  beyond  the  healing  (i| 
the  wound,  the  operation  masit  be  said  to  be  unsuccessf  al. 

Ereotile  Tumors  of  the  tongue  occur  most  frequently  in 
hood  and  youth.     Sometimes  they  are  congenital.     Their  most  freqia 
seat  18  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.     Tliey  may  be  recognized  by 
smooth,  uniform  elastic  or  compressible  swelling,  unattended  with  ] 
or  soreneas ;  and,  when  situated  near  the  8ui*faee,  they  have  usu^j  i 
purplish  color.     Under  either  mental  or  physical  excitement,  the 
of  these  tumors  is  generally  increai^ed. 

Treatment — We  have  preferred  in  these  cases  ligation  effected! 
means  of  a  strong  silk  cord.     Dr.  Gross  has  treated  them  anccesfifull] 
with  Vienna  paste.     Electrolysis  has  also  been  recommended  nnd  pmA 
tised  successfuUy.    "WTiichever  method  is  adopted,  the  surgeon  hxb 
anticipate  considerable  inflammation  as  a  result  of  the  operation  ;  bu 
this  speedily  declines  on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.      If  the 
of)eration  proves  unsuccessful  in  removing  all  traces  of  the  erectile  i 
it  must  be  repeated.     Ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries  has  been  pract 
as  a  remedial  measure,  and  as  a  substitute  for  excision,  but  the  reeu 
have  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  its  repetition. 
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Abscess  of  the  Antrum,    SytL,  Abscessus  Antrl,  r.  o* — As  a  ooH' 

sequence  of  exptjeure  to  wId,orof  the  irritation  occasionetl  by  a  carious 
tooth,  and  from  other  causes,  inflamTiTation  may  attack  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  antram  of  the  superior  maxilla,  giving  Wse  t<^ 
a  deep-seated,  tensive  pain,  and  which  is  usually,  after  a  time,  ac- 
companied with  considerable  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts 
covering  the  cheek-b<:)neB,  Unless  this  inflammation  terminates  speedily, 
suppuration  ensues,  the  pus  discharging  itself  into  the  nares,  eapecial\y 
when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  face.  Tlie  matter, 
from  delay  in  its  evacuation,  is  usually  ofFensi\'e,  and  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color.     In  other  cases  the  nasal  orifice  becomes  closed,  and  the  pus, 
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Wing  unable  to  escape,  causes  great  pain,  and  intense  febrile  reaction- 
Absoegses  which  form  slowly  are  usually  accompanied  with  less  loctal 
and  general  disturbance,  but  may  give  rise  to  a  gradual  expansion  and 
thinning  of  the  walls  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  buues  crackle  like 
pai'chinent  under  pressure  made  by  the  finger. 

Treatment, — In  order  to  give  exit  to  the  matter,  the  surgeon  ought 
ilr&t  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  teeth  on  the  affected  side.  If 
either  the  cuspid,  the  bicuspid,  the  first  or  second  molar  is  diseased,  it 
should  be  extracted^  and  the  matter  will  sometimes  escape  at  once 
thiT)Ugh  a  communication  thus  established  w^ith  the  floor  of  the  antrtun* 
If  it  docs  not,  a  pretty  large  steel  drill  may  be  carried  through  the 
apex  of  either  one  of  tbese  sockets  into  the  antrum.  In  case  all  the 
teeth  are  sound,  the  fii'st  or  second  molar  may  be  drawn,  and  the  antrum 
perforated  through  either  of  their  sockets.  When  the  teeth  ai-e  goue^ 
and  the  alveolar  sockets  liave  also  disappeared,  an  incision  must  be 
made  opposite  the  root  of  the  bicuspid  or  first  molar,  and  the  antrum 
penetrated  at  a  point  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  malar  bone. 

The  cavity  being  emptied,  it  should  be  gently  syringed  with  tepid 
water  rendered  slightly  mucilaginous  with  slippery  elm  bark.  In  order 
to  insure  the  patulence  of  the  orifice,  a  slippery  elm  or  laminaria  tent 
should  then  be  introduced,  the  outer  extremity  of  whidi  must  be  secured 
by  a  Ugature  to  one  ot  the  teeth.  Tliis  should  be  i-emoved  twice  daily ; 
and  after  twenty^fom*  or  forty-eight  houi-a  it  may  be  left  out  during  tlie 
day,  and  re-introduced  at  night.  Mildly  astringent  and  deodorizing 
washes  are  suitable  only  when  the  active  inflammation  has  somewhat 
subsided.  We  have  seen  great  pain  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  8ymi> 
toms  induced  by  their  early  use.  The  patient  is  usually  very  prone, 
after  a  few  days,  to  make  suction  upon  the  orifice  made  by  the  perfora- 
tor, drawing  the  air  from  the  nostrils  through  the  antrum.  This  seldom 
fails  to  cause  irritation  in  the  membrane,  and  must  be  forbidden. 

Dropsy  of  the  Antrum* — It  is  probable  that  the  condition  usually 
denominated  dropsy  of  tlie  antrum  is,  in  most  cases,  an  accumulation 
of  the  natural  secretion — raucus^ — within  this  cavity,  in  consequence  of 
a  closure  of  the  nasal  foramen.  In  other  cases,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  encysted  growth  or  tumor  which  has  formed  in  the 
structure  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  which  is  capable  of  indefimte 
development,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  based  chiefly  upon  the 
fact  that  the  fluid  evacuated  from  the  expanded  antrum  is  sometimea 
semus  in  its  character ;  but  the  secretions  of  those  raucous  membranea 
which  have  by  accident  become  shut  sacs  are  often  materially  changed, 
so  that  the  original  character  of  the  secreting  membrane  could  scarcely 
be  determined  by  an  examination  of  its  contents;  and  especially  does  it 
hapj)en  frequently  tliat  a  serous  exudation  is  substituted  for  the  mucus. 
In  the  Bo-called  dropsy  of  the  antrum,  the  walls  become  expanded  and 
thiimed  even  more  than  in  clironic  abscess,  and  bend  and  cracklis 
under  the  finger  Like  parchment 
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Treatment* — The  treatment  cocitifita  iu  an  attempt  to  re-eetablUii  die 
nasal  orifice  by  a  finn  and  Blightly-cun^ed  steel  instnunent  introdnoedintc  j 
tibB  nuddle  meatUB ;  or,  in  case  this  proves  iinBuocesffful,  an  op^ngma? ' 
be  made  into  the  antrum  from  under  the  lip,  as  ab-eadv  directed  in  cases 
of  abscess.     After  its  thorough  evacuation,  moderate  and  long-oontinoed 
preesure  upon  the  ele%'ated  cheek-boneg  will  encourage  the  contraction  ol 
the  walls  of  the  antrum,  and  hasten  their  return  to  their  normal  poeitiocu  i 

Tumors  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — The  great  vascularity  of  all  the  stmc* ' 
tures  composing  the  face  renders  these  parts  peculiarly  liable  to  morbkj , 
growthsj  and  detennines  for  them,  usually,  a  more  rapid  prepress  than 
characterizes  similar  growiiis  in  most  other  parts  of  the  body,  Indee^j  1 
it  seems  probable  that,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  more  apt  to  assume 
a  malignant  tj-pe ;  so  that  one  may  always  look  upon  tumora  involving  | 
the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  especially  with  suspicion. 

The  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  with  which  the  surgeon  meet  freqaentlr 
meets  are  the  eneephaloidj  myeloid,  fibrous,  encysted^  oeseansy  and  en- 
chondromatous. 

The  encephahidy  having  its  source  most  often  in  the  lining  menibrazie 
of  die  antrum,  occasionally  external  to  the  antrum,  may  be  recognized 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  by  its  tendency  to  involve  all  the  struc> 
tures  in  the  heterologous  and  degenerative  transformation,  by  its  elastic 
and  unequal  feel  when  it  approaches  the  surface,  and,  finally,  by  it^ 
ulceration,  and  the  subsequent  bleeding,  fung>id  growtlis.  Tlie  usmtl 
constitutional  indications  of  a  malignant  cachexy  are  also  sooner  or 
later  present.  Such  are  the  phenomena  which  mark  the  progress  trf 
encepbaloid,  in  whatever  portion  of  the  face  it  may  be  situated ;  but  if 
it  originates  within  the  antrum,  it  usually  presses  into  the  naree,  ov«^ 
hangs  the  alveoli  beneath  the  upper  lip,  lifts  the  floor  of  the  orbil| 
or  melts  away  the  palatine  bones  fonning  the  roof  of  the  mouthy  be&ore 
it  has  caused  much  elevation  of  the  malar  bone  or  of  the  overlying  soli 
parts.  Thorough  extii-pation  is  a  doubtful,  but  the  sole  remedy  known 
to  8iu*gery. 

A  detitigeroiis  or  tooth-bearing  cyst  is  usually  caused  by  the  malposi* 
tion  of  one  of  the  permanent  teeth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tixvth 
is  unable  to  approach  the  surface.  In  veiy  rare  instances  it  is  due  to 
the  misplacement  of  a  temporary  tooth,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  super- 
numerary tooth.  It  occurs  most  frequeotly  in  connection  with  tho 
upper  jaw,  and  especially  as  a  consequence  of  the  malposition  of  a  pe^ 
manent  canine.  The  tumor  commences,  usually,  during  the  period  of 
youth,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  position  and  the  absence  of  the 
eorresponding  tooth,  by  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  elaaticity 
of  its  walls,  which  crackle  under  tbe  pressure  of  the  finger.  If  a  doubt 
is  still  entertained  as  to  its  true  character,  it  will  be  removed  by  explo- 
ration, when  the  tumor  will  be  found  to  contain  a  single  "ooth  imd  a 
Beit)U8  fluid.  Free  incision,  and  removal  of  the  offending  tooth,  is  th6 
pr3per  surgical  remedy. 
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The  other  forms  of  tumors  occurring  in  the  upper  jaw,  such  as  the 
t7?^  '  '  irbrouSy  osseous,  and  etichondromatou^y  present  no  features, 
ivi  LT  solely  upon  their  anatomical  situation^  which  deuiaud  for 

them  a  special  consideration  in  this  connectiou. 

Rgeirton  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — Siugeons  have  from  time  to  time  in- 
dicatod  certain  rules  to  govern  the  incisions,  aud  the  various  subsequent 
steps  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw.  If  one  could 
be  supposed  to  have  occasion  to  remove  these  bones  when  they  were  in 
their  natural  condition  and  relations,  exact  rules  might  properly  enough 
be  given;  but  when  invaded  by  morbid  growths,  or  when  siiSering 
under  any  form  of  disease  demanding  their  extiq^ation,  almost  every 
step  of  the  procedure  must  be  determined  by  the  nature,  extent,  and 
complications  of  the  malady.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remove 
more  or  less  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  we  are  certain  that  in  no  two  cases 
have  we  found  it  convenient  or  proper  to  proceed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  principal  branches  of  the  portio  dura 
and  the  duct  of  Steuo  should  be  respected  in  the  external  incisions ;  but 
it  is  of  so  much  less  importance  to  avoid  a  scar  than  to  be  able  to  see 
thoroughly,  in  order  to  the  effectual  removal  of  all  diseased  structures, 
and  for  the  speedy  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  that  it  has  never  seemed  to 
08  advisable  to  make  operations  of  any  magnitude  by  simply  lifting  the 
lip,  as  suggested  by  Gixbs,  or  by  restricting  ourself  to  a  median  incision, 
as  practised  by  Fergusson. 

Dn  Griss  thinks  it  quite  useless  to  ligate  the  carotid  as  a  preparation 
for  this  operation.  We  have,  however,  thought  otherwise  i  u  mt^st  cases  in 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  operate  for  the  removal  of  maligiiatit  or 
vascular  growths  of  either  the  face  or  upper  part  of  the  neck  which 
had  already  attained  considerable  size;  first,  because  the  operations 
have  seem^  to  be  attended  with  less  hemorrhage ;  and  second,  because 
the  ligature  is  a  proper  expedient  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  or  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  malady.  As  to  the  effect 
of  ligation  of  the  carotid  upon  the  hceraorrhage,  we  have  made  this 
obaervation.  The  first  gush  of  blood  from  the  wound  does  not  seem  to 
be  materially  lessened,  but  the  bleeding  ceases  more  quickly,  aud  it  is 
seldom  that  a  ligature  is  required  in  the  wound  when  the  carotid  has 
been  tied.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  blood  which  escapes,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  retained  iu  the  vessels  above  the  ligature,  and 
that  the  bleeding  rapidly  ceases  when  tliese  vessels  are  emptied.  We 
can  agree  with  Dr,  Gross,  however,  in  saying  that  without  the  ligature 
the  bleeding  is  seldom  excessive,  and  that  after  the  application  of  cold 
water,  and  temporary  pressure  with  the  sponge,  very  few  vessels  have 
required  to  be  tied.  We  have  never  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a  heated 
iron,  yet  it  is  well  to  have  it  always  at  hand. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  operation — ^in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  knives,  forceps,  needles,  and  scissors — are  strong  knives  which 
will  cut  bone;  sti'ong  straight  and  curved  scissors;  a  narrow  saw;  bone- 
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ctttters  of  various  f ormd  and  sizes ;  Btroag  bone  forceps — espectallj  Ik- 
ton^s  lloa  forceps ;  large  needles,  armed,  and  with  handles  attached,  'm 
case  it  becomes  necessary  to  seize  deep-seated  vessels ;  in  some  canei, 
also,  cixiaek,  gouges  and  mallet,  witb  trephines  and  perfaimtoii^  re- 
tractors, etc.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  those  operations  in  which  one  wiJ 
bcarcely  know  what  is  needed,  and  much  of  the  succeas  of  the  opera- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  aiajJe  preparation  which  is  made  for  all 
possible  contingencies*  No  incouyenieuoe  generally  attends  the  em* 
ployment  of  anse^thetics  in  these  cases,  even  when  the  entire  upper 
maxilla  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ii 
removed* 

When  the  operation  of  excision  is  completed,  and  all  the  disdaaed 
stmctures  carefully  i-emoved,  the  tegumentary  flaps  are  closed  by 
interrupted  eutures,  and  such  other  dressings  are  employed  as  may 
seem  to  be  required.  If  the  operation  proves  successful,  the  enonnooa 
chasm  soon  liUs  up  nearly  to  its  original  level,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
features  is  eventually  in  a  great  degree  restored,  except  in  so  far  a» 
motio!i  and  expression  are  concerned. 

EpuUs. — This  term  is  employed  to  designate  a  fibro-plastic  or  fibrcK 
myeloid  recurrent  tumor  which  is  occasionally  seen  gn»wing  from  ttie 
alveoli  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  but  most  frequently  from  the 
upper* 

An  epulis  appears  first  as  a  small  papilliform  growth,  thrusting  itself 
up  from  beneath  the  margins  of  the  gums.  To  the  touch  it  generally 
feels  hard,  even  wlien  quite  small,  and  by  this  circumstance,  <  '^t 

it  may  be  distinguished  iwm  the  simple  granulatiou,  or  ^  ^^  /// 
qrowths^  which  occasionally  project  from  an  ulcerated  alveolus*  Its 
base  is  also  broad  and  immovable.  It  is  neither  tender  nor  painful,  nor 
does  it  increase  rapidly  in  size  \  but  as  it  progresses,  the  sockets,  one 
after  another,  become  involved,  the  adjacent  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out, 
and,  if  permitted  to  grow,  it  fills  the  entire  mouth,  and  may  even  cause 
death  eventually  by  Buffocation. 

These  fibro-plastic  formations  spring  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
alveolus  either  without  or  within  the  socket;  and  although  they  are 
not  necessarily  associated  with  any  previous  disea£.ed  condition  of  the 
teeth  or  of  the  alveoli,  they  seldom  or  never  occur  except  when  a  tooth, 
or  some  portion  of  its  fang,  remains  in  the  jaw.  When,  however,  the 
epulis  has  made  some  progress,  the  portion  of  the  alveolus  upon  which 
it  is  growing  is  found  to  be  expanded,  softened,  and  porous,  the  neo- 
plasm occupying  its  porosities,  and  the  whole  stmcture  becoming 
eventually  identical  in  character  with  the  original  periosteal  tumor. 

Treatment. — In  the  earliest  stage,  thorough  excision  of  the  tumor, 
with  removal  of  the  correBponding  tooth,  sometimes  results  in  a  com- 
plete cure.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  considered  a  guarantee  against 
its  return  but  the  removal  of  two  or  three  teeth,  and  complete  ex- 
cision with    the  knife   and   saw  of  the  affected  alveoli,  including  i 
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Biiiall  portion  of  the  adjacent  Bound  bone.  I  have  often  been  called 
upon  to  exdae  these  growths  after  repeated  pai-tial  excisions ;  and  in 
one  or  two  eases  the  diseaae  had  at  length  so  far  involved  the  neigh- 
boring structures  that  the  moet  thorough  excisions  did  not  prevent  a 
return  of  the  tumor,  and,  in  the  end,  a  fatal  result. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Gums.— Dr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Salter  have  each 
described  a  case  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  gums,  accompanied 
with  imperfect  cerebral  development,  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
dermoid  tissue  in  various  portions  of  tlie  body;  in  each  of  which 
examples  the  hypertrophy  became  so  enormous  as  to  prevent  the 
closure  of  the  lips,  and  to  demand  excision. 

In  1859  I  was  consulted  by  a  woman,  let  27  years,  then  residing  in 
Palmyra,  N,  T.,  having  hypertrophy  of  the  gums^  which  had  com- 
menced two  years  before.  She  did  not  menstruate  until  she  wan 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  almost 
colorless,  and  appeared  very  anoBmic,  she  declared  that  she  had  en 
joyed  excellent  health.  Her  front  teeth  decayed  early,  and  were 
removed.  Some  of  the  back  teeth  were  slightly  decayed,  but  had 
never  been  painful*  The  hypertrophy  commenced  two  yeai-s  before 
she  consulted  me,  and  at  that  time  invulved  all  of  the  gums  upon  thf 
inner  surface  of  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  back  of  the  bicuspids 
On  the  right  side  the  hj^iertrophy  formed  a  roll  the  size  of  the  inde> 

■  finger,  burj'ing  the  teeth,  and  projecting  backwards,  like  a  nipple,  int< 
the  pharynx*  On  Uie  opposite  side  the  gi-owth  had  made  less  progreea. 
The  subsequent  course  and  final  result  of  this  case  I  am  unable  to 
state. 

■  Tumors  of  the  Low^er  Jaw. — Encephaloid,  fibrona,  enchondroma* 
tons  and  exostotic  tumors  occaaionally  originate  from  the  lower  jaw> 
but  the  cystic  tumora  are  the  most  frequent.  Their  point  of  departure 
is  generally  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  interior  of  the  bone ;  and  this 
expansion  is  most  often  at  the  expeuse  of  the  outer  wall  Their  growth 
is  slow,  and  unattended  with  pain.  They  may  be  limited  to  a  small 
portion,  or  they  may  involve  tiie  whole  of  the  body  of  the  jaw.  The 
surface  of  a  cystoid  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  at  jirst  smooth  and  firm, 
but  it  soon  becomes  somewhat  lobulated,  and  yields  on  pressure,  giving 
to  the  finger  a  crackling,  parchuientlike  sensation,  The  interior  may 
be  formed  of  a  single  cavity,  or  of  many  unequal  cells,  the  walls  of 
which  are  tliiu,  menibranous,  cartilaginous,  or  bony.  In  the  unilocular 
form,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  is,  in  most  cases,  a  thin,  glairy  fluid ; 

^      but  the  raultilocular  varieties  embrace  within  their  different  cells  fluids 
f      unlike  in  appeai*ance  and  in  chemical  character,  with  usually  more  or 

less  solid,  fibrous,  or  bony  structure. 
_  When  these  tumors  are  of  moderate  size  and  unilocular  in  form,  it  is 

■  iuflBcient  to  evacuate  the  cyst,  and  maintain  a  free  opening  until  the 

■  walla  have  contracted,  and  tlie  secreting  surface  has  become  obliterated 
H     by  granulations  and  organized  connective  tissue.    In  a  case  recently 
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under  my  obaervation  I  have  exposed  and  removed  the  thin  Aut4jioiir| 
wall  of  the  cpt ;  but  in  thoee  exainples  of  moltilocular  cystic  tunoff 
which  occupj  large  portions  of  the  entire  diameter  of  the  bone,  nodiiiig 
abort  of  exBection  will  arreet  dieir  progress, 

Necrosia  of  the  Jaw  from  Phoephoroa. — Those  who  are  emplojed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  are  liable  to  a  necroaia  of  bodi 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  bone&  This  disease,  which  was  finfc 
described  by  Lorinser  in  1845,  and  was  first  noticed  in  this  oountzy  bf 
Dr*  James  IL  Wood/  has  been  very  thoroughly  studied,  especially  by 
the  German  surgeons,  and  its  history  is  now  well  underatood. 

'^  The  phosphorus  disease,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  a  local  poiaoning, 
conreyed,  generally,  by  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  although  in  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  conveyed  by  other  modes.  It  ia  almoat  exeltusively 
confined  to  those  employed  in  large  manufactories  in  the  *^  dipping  and 
drying"  rooms,  where  the  fumes  are  most  abundant ;  it  requires  a  long 
period  of  exposure — generally  several  years — before  its  specific  effect  is 
observed,  and  it  has  never  been  known  to  occur  where  all  tlie  teeth 
were  sound.  Indeed  it  is  believed  that  its  primary  impression  is  always 
upon  the  pulp  of  the  tooth ;  perhaps,  however,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
periosteum  should  be  exposed 

Phoqihoraa  neoroBis  commences  with  a  pain  resembling  toothache, 
but  the  pain  soon  extends  to  other  portions  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  in- 
flammation and  much  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  Pus  at  length  fonni 
and  is  discharged  from  various  orifices ;  the  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out, 
and  the  probe  reveals  denudation  and  necrosis  of  the  bone.  The  extent 
of  the  necrosis  varies  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  seldom  limited  to  an 
inconsiderable  portion ;  and,  when  it  attacks  the  lower  jaw,  it  has  oc- 
casionally involved  the  entire  bone.  In  the  case  of  the  sujjeritir  maxil* 
la,  the  necrosed  fragments  usually  separate  and  come  away  in  detached 
pieces,  no  new  bone  being  formed ;  but  when  the  inferior  maxilla  is  the 
seat  of  the  malady,  spontaneous  separation  occiu-s  only  at  the  |X)iut  at 
which  the  necrosis  is  arrested,  and  meanwhile  an  abundant  deyxysit  of 
new  bone  takes  place,  especially  along  the  base  and  inferior  lateral 
walls,  so  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  sequestrum  is  removed 
entire.  In  most  cases  the  progress  of  exfoliation  is  exceedingly  slow, 
and  a  few  of  these  patients  finally  succumb  to  the  long-continued  irrita- 
tion and  suppuration  ;  but  the  majority  recover. 

Treatment. — Since  no  case  has  been  reported  in  which  the  phos- 
phorits  disease  has  attacked  persons  having  sound  teeth,  it  is  a  proper 
matter  of  precaution  to  have  the  teeth  of  such  as  ai*e  exposed  frequently 
examined,  and  either  to  have  all  decayed  teeth  promptly  filled,  or  to  ex- 
clude such  persons  from  any  employment  involving  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus. 

As  to  the  curative  treatment,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  can  bo 
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regarded  aa  having  a  specific  influence;  bat  the  sui^eou  mtist  h^ 

Dvemed  by  the  rnlea  which  would  apply  to  necrosis  of  the  same  parts 

'occnrring  from  any  other  cause.     It  will  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  the 

removal  of  the  fiequeetrura  until  exfoliation  ifi  complete  ;  and  then  t^^reat 

^J^epect  must  be  paid  to  the  involucmmj  as  upon  this  the  future  fonn 

id  tmefulnees  of  the  jaw  will  depend.  Mr,  Salter  observes,  however, 
that  even  this,  after  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  gradually  atrophies, 
leaving  at  last  only  a  narmw  rim  of  bone  corresponding  to  the  original 
jaw. 

NeorosiB  of  the  Javr  as  a  Sequel  of  Eruptive  and  of  certaki 
Tjrphoid  DiseaseSp  etc, — Mr.  Salter  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
necrosis  of  the  jaw  as  a  sequel  of  eruptive  diseasea,  and  esjiecially  of 
scarlatina/  A  similar  result  ensues  sometimes  upon  typhoid  fevers, 
and  upon  conditions  of  extreme  aniemia ;  still  more  I'arely  aa  a  result 
of  mercurial  ptyalism,  or  of  the  intei-nal  use  of  arsenic. 

Mr*  Salter  attributes  its  frequency  in  connection  with  the  exanthema 
to  the  correlation  among  the  various  portions  of  the  dermal  system,  of 
which  the  teeth  constitute  a  part.  The  period  most  favorable  for  its  oc- 
Limrrence  appears  to  be  from  the  tliird  to  the  eighth  year  of  life,  when  the 
nutrition  and  development  of  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth 
demand  the  greatest  actirity  in  the  vessels  of  the  jaw.  Some  weeks  after 
rtlie  disappearance  of  the  eruptive  fever,  the  gums  become  tender,  and, 
[With  only  a  moderate  amount  of  swelling,  suppuration  ensues,  and  necrosis 

already  found  to  exist.  Its  most  usual  seat  ia  in  the  region  of  the 
aolars;  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  bone 
rhich  contains  the  teeth  or  their  germs ;  tlie  base  of  the  jaw  seldom 
becoming  involved,  exfoliation  takes  place  much  more  quickly  than  in 
phcjsphorns  necrosis,  and  no  involucrum  is  usually  present  to  obstruct 
the  removal  of  the  sequestrum*  Quite  often  the  disease  is  observed  to 
be  symmetrical,  occurring  simultaneously  or  consecutively  upon  the 
corresponding  and  opposite  sides  of  the  jaw. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  suitable 
means  to  improve  the  general  health ;  in  the  use  of  cleansing  washes, 
and  the  removal,  at  a  prrjper  period,  of  the  loosened  sequestrum.  In 
these  cases  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  and  quickly  tlie  bone  will 
be  re-formed  from  its  periosteal  investment.  But  in  order  to  insure  this, 
the  sequestrum  must  not  be  removed  until  its  separation  is  complete. 
In  the  year  1849,  a  lad,  seven  yeare  old,  was  attacked  with  dysentery. 
An  empiric,  being  called,  ordered  certain  powders  to  be  taken  daily ; 
on  the  seventh  day  an  ulceration  commenced  in  his  mouth,  which  de- 
stroyed the  lower  lip  and  the  tegumentary  covering  of  the  chin^  Three 
months  later,  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  lower  maxilla  came  away, 
as  far  back  as  the  molars.  About  three  months  after  the  exfoliation  took 
place,  the  jaw  was  found  to  be  reproduced  through  the  entire  length 
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of  the  gap,  the  bone  being  firm,  thick,  and  well  shaped ;  but  it  is  scaicelj 
necessary  to  say  that  neither  the  alveolar  processes  ncr  the  teeth  were 
reconstructed.  Subsequently,  before  a  class  of  medical  students,  I 
made  a  plastic  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  lip,  attaching  the 
daps,  which  were  obtained  from  the  neck,  directly  to  the  periosteum. 
This  procedure,  for  which  I  think  I  may  claim  originality,  prevented,  in 
a  great  measure,  displacement  when  contraction  and  cicatrization  occur- 
red *  BO  that,  with  the  additional  aid  derived  from  a  set  of  artificial 
teetli,  made  by  the  dentist  Dr.  Harvey,  he  was  able  to  articulate  dis- 
tinctly and  to  control  the  escape  of  saliva.* 

Alveolar  Abscess.  Syn.,  Guxn-boiL — ^There  are  two  conditioDS 
under  which  these  abscesses  are  observed  : — first,  in  otherwise  healthy 
persons ;  the  abscess  being  formed  in  comiection  with  a  carious  tooth,  or, 
as  happens  in  certain  rai*e  examples,  in  connection  with  a  tooth  whose 
pulp  is  dead,  but  in  which  case  the  death  of  the  pulp  is  not  associated 
with  caries ;  second,  in  persons  of  a  strumous,  tuberculous,  or  sypliilitic 
diathesis,  with  or  without  caries  of  the  teeth,  or  death  of  the  tooth-pulp. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  has  been  most  often  observed,  and  the 
history  of  the  affection  is  briefly  as  follows.  Inflammation  is  propaga- 
ted from  the  seat  of  the  caries  to  the  periosteum  lining  the  deeper  po^ 
tions  of  the  socket ;  lymph  is  effused,  followed  by  the  formation  of  pua, 
which  is  now  enclosed  in  a  capsule  constructed  from  the  materials  first 
effused.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  organized  and  expand- 
ing pyogenic  sac,  the  alveolar  wall  gives  way,  forming  a  small  side 
pocket,  and  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth  is  ab- 
sorbed. The  whole  of  the  intra-alveolar  periosteum  becomes  thickened, 
and  the  tooth  sensibly  protrudes  and  is  loosened  in  its  socket.  Pus  con- 
tinuing to  form,  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  incisors  it  may  make  for 
itself  an  outlet  along  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  escaping  beneath  the  gums. 
It  is  liable  to  follow  the  same  course,  also,  when  either  of  the  single- 
fanged  teeth  are  involved ;  but  this  happens  very  rarely  when  the 
abscess  is  connected  with  the  double-fanged  teeth.  Occasionally,  also, 
abscesses  connected  with  the  lower  front  teeth  open  below  the  chin. 
Abscesses  comiected  with  the  upper  front  teeth  may  evacuate  them- 
selves along  tlie  sides  of  the  teeth,  or  they  may  penetrate  directly  to  the 
surface  by  the  shortest  route,  open  ng  through  the  mucous  membrane 
near  its  point  of  reflection  ;  or  again,  according  to  Salter,  in  case  the 
superior  lateral  incisor  is  affected,  the  pus  may  burrow  backwards  be- 
tween the  plates  of  the  palatal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and 
present  itself  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hard  palate.  1  have 
often  met  with  examples  of  superior  canine  and  incisor  abscesses  which 
have  formed  sinuses  and  depots  under  the  periosteum  of  the  roof  of  the 
niDuth,  but  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  they  could  follow  the 
course  described  by  Mr.  Salter.    Finally,  abscesses  connected  with  the 
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niolarB  often  open  directly,  or  with  more  or  less  sinuoufl  canals,  upon 
the  integnment  of  the  face. 

Treatment  of  Alveolar  Abscess. — ^Removal  of  the  carious  or  in- 
jured tooth  is  the  first  and  most  important  step.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remove  the  filling,  to  give  ample  vent  to  the  imprisoiicd 
matter ;  but  this  will  rarely  be  found  to  have  answered  our  purposes  com- 
pletely, since  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  an  indication  no  less  impor- 
tant than  the  free  evacuation  of  the  pus.  When  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  is  thoroughly  exposed,  the  opening  should  be  maintained  by  a 
phig  made  of  some  soft  wood,  introduced  and  retained  in  place  a  few 
hours  of  each  day.  If  the  discharge  continues  long  after  the  removal 
of  the  tooth,  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  should  be  applied 
to  the  cavity  once  or  twice.  When  the  abscess  points  toward  the  integu- 
ment, in  order  to  avoid  an  unseemly  scar,  the  fistulous  canal  should  be 
intercepted  by  a  free  incision  within  the  mouth,  over  the  diseased  alveo- 
lus, and  the  opening  maintained  in  this  direction. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — There  are  a  few  important  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  removal  of  portions  or  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  state  somewhat  briefly : — 
First,  whenever  the  limitations  of  the  disease  will  permit,  the  entire 
bone  should  not  be  severed.  In  many  cases  a  crescentic  or  horizontal 
section  of  the  bone  -svill  enable  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  diseased 
structure,  and  yet  preserve  the  continuity  of  tlie  jaw.  Second,  the  free 
marn^in  of  the  lip  must  not  be  divided  unless  the  necessities  of  the  case 
render  it  essential.  Some  operations  may  be  made  through  the  mouth, 
without  any  external  incisions ;  and  in  most  other  cases  an  incision 
along  the  base  of  the  jaw  affords  an  ample  opening.  By  observing 
this  rule  the  surgeon  avoids  a  wound  of  the  labial  artery,  and  does  not 
so  much  disfigure  the  face.  Third,  if  the  central  portion  is  to  be 
removed,  as  preliminary  to  the  operation,  but  not  until  after  the  patient 
is  anaesthetized,  a  strong  ligature  must  be  carried  through  the  apex  of 
the  tongue,  and  intrusted  to  an  assistant.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
patient  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  as  Sfjon  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  is  divided.  In  a  recent  case  of  excision 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
have  the  tongue  held  by  an  assistant  during  the  four  days  succeeding 
the  <»peration,  since,  the  moment  the  ligature  was  dropped,  the  tongue 
would  fall  back  and  close  the  glottis,  tlireatening  the  patient  with  im- 
mediate suffocation.  Fourth,  in  dividing  the  attachments  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bone,  a  curved,  strong  periosteum  elevator  can 
often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  knife.  Fifth,  the  bone- 
cutter  can  be  employed  well  enough,  after  removing  one  or  two  teeth, 
in  oi)omting  upon  children,  or  when  the  bone  is  softened  by  disease; 
but  in  the  adult,  when  the  section  is  to  be  made  through  healthy  bone, 
the  chain  saw  is  nnicli  to  be  preferred.  Sixth,  in  removing  the  jaw 
from  its  articulation,  after  the  section  is  made,  the  fragment  must  be 
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dmwn  outwards  and  downwardd,  so  as  to  enable  the  cvpemlar  to 
off  the  coronoid  process  with  the  bone-cuttere,  or  to  divide  its- 
attacluneiits,  and  to  permit  him  to  approach  the  articulatioii  from  hM 
anterior  atirf ace.  Seventh,  it  may  be  poesible  to  avoid  wounding  tin 
trunk  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  as  it  paases  betweeit  the  nmm 
of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  by  careful  disdecrtion  wl^ 
the  ramus  is  drawn  forcibly  out  and  backwards;  but  the  inferior deolal 
and  other  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  are  necessarily  colt 
wiU  bleed  freely.  In  case  the  htemorrhago  is  alarming,  the  canytid  mmt 
be  compressed  until  the  jaw  is  disarticulated  and  the  vessels  are  tied. 

The  operation  being  completed » the  wound  is  to  be  closed  by  ^utuiei; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  space  previously  occupied  bj 
the  bone  will  become  filled  by  a  dense  fibrous  tiestie ;  but  if  any  coa- 
Biderable  portion  of  the  jaw  is  lost  the  features  will  be  irreparably 
disfigured.  When  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  jaw  is  excised  for 
the  removal  of  tumors,  or  for  cancerj  whatever  care  we  uiay  exercise 
in  the  preservation  of  the  periosteimi,  the  bone  is  not  reproduced.  It 
has  already  been  stated  diatiu  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  the  bone  has  been  allowed  to  exfoliate  before  separation,  a  more 
fortunate  result  ensues ;  in  some  cases  the  entire  bone,  iucluding  its 
condyles,  being  reproduced. 

In  the  I/ew  Tork  Medical  GaseU9  tor  October  24»  1868,  Geoi^ 
H.  Ferine,  dentist^  of  this  city,  has  described  a  very  ingenious  appa- 
ratus, devised  by  himself,  composed  of  vulcanized  rubber,  for  the  repair 
of  a  mutilated  tongue  and  jaw. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 
AKATOMY,  DEYELOPMENT,  AND  SIJKGERY  OF  THE  TEETH. 


Azutomy  of  the  Teetlu 

Each  tooth  is  composed  of  a  crown,  neck,  and  one  or  more  fangs. 

The  crown  is  that  portion  which  projects  above  the  gums,  the  neck  is 
embraced  by  the  gnms,  and  the  fangs  occupy  the  alveolar  sockets.  The 
largest  portion  of  each  tooth  is  composed  of  dentine — ivory,  or  tooth- 
bone — a  modification  of  bony  tissue ;  it  is  penetrated  by  minute 
canals  called  dental  or  dentinal  tubuli,  but  it  has  neither  the  canaliculi 
nor  lacnnee  which  characterize  true  bone.  The  crown  is  covered  by 
enamel,  the  hardest  structure  in  the  body.  It  varies,  however,  both  in 
thickness  and  in  hardness,  in  diflferent  persons.     The  enamel  is  covered 
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by  a  membrane  of  exceeding  tenuity,  called  the  cuticle,  which  is  not 
easily  deetn^yed  by  reagenta,  and  which  pi-obably  eervea  in  boiuo  mis- 
fire to  protect  the  enamel  against  the 
acticm  of  acids.  Investing  the  dentine 
of  the  roots  is  a  tldn  layer  of  tnie 
bfrtie,  named  cemcntum,  crusta  petro- 
aa,  or  cortical  substance,  wliich  be- 
comes thinner  as  we  proceed  from  the 
apex  toward  the  crown,  and  is  finally, 
according  to  Nasmyth,  lost  in  the 
enamel,  with  the  outer  surface  of 
which,  at  the  neck,  it  becomes  con- 
tin  tious*  As  age  advances  the  cemen- 
tum  ugually  increases  in  thickness,  an^l 
may  eventually  undergo  sneh  a  degree 
of  hy[>ertrc)phy  as  to  encroach  mate- 
rially upon  the  alveolar  sockete,  and 
upon  the  cavity  of  tlie  pulp,  funning 
exostoses.  In  some  cases^  also,  the 
pulp  itself  undergoes  an  osseous  trans- 
f  urmation.  The  oementum  is  covered 
by  the  peridental  membrane,  or  den- 
tal periobteum,  which  also  is  continu- 
ous with  the  intra-alveolar  periosteal  membrane. 

The  interior  of  each  tooth  is  hollow,  itu  cavity  expanding  into  a 
spacious  BinuE  within  the  crown,  and  terminating  in  minute  orifices  at 
tlie  apices  of  the  fangs.  These  cavities  contain  the  pulp,  which  is 
compcieed  of  blood-vessels  and  nervous  filaments  sustained  by  a  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  Both  the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerves  composing 
the  pulp  enter  by  the  small  foramina  at  the  apices  of  the  fangs.  The 
pulp  is  said  to  be  the  only  portion  of  the  tooth  p<:ts8e8sing  sensibility ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  the  dental  tubuli,  which  open  upm  and 
radiate  ftx>m  tlie  pulp  caWty,  contain  cylindrical  prolongations  of  the 
pulp  tissue,  and  may  therefore  convey  sensation  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dentine. 
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Development.— The  temporary  teeth  begin  to  present  themselves 
usually  al>out  the  seventh  month,  and  dentition  is  generally  completed 
by  the  end  of  tlie  second  year  ;  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding 
those  of  the  nppcr. 

The  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  a  purely  physiological  act,  and 
as  such  ought  to  be  accomplished  without  serious  disturbance.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  among  all  civilized  races,  the  process  is  usually 
one  of  considerable  suffering  and  hazard.    The  evolution  of  the  teeth, 
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independent  of  their  mecbanical  pressure  upon  the  gimis,  eeems  to 
the  nervous  eensibilities  of  die  whole  gystem  in  a  degree  sufficieath 
marked ;  but  when,  from  any  eausej  the  advance  of  the  crowns  tomrd 
"the  surface  meets  with  lui usual  resistance,  the  most  violent  locil  md 
eonstitutioDal  disturbances  sometimes  ensue.  It  is  au  error,  howerer, 
suppose  that  these  reflex  disturbances  are  solely  a  result  of 
and  inflammation  of  the  overstretched  fibn>mucons  meinbrane. 
are  mainly  due  to  the  indirect  pressure  made  upon  those  deeper  stmi'* 
tures  upon  which  the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  dental  appanti 
depends,  and  which  are  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  active  hype 
and  hypercesthesia.  The  surgeon  will  be  reminded,  therefore,  tliat 
inflamed  and  swollen  condition  of  tliegums  is  not  the  sole  indication  fc 
their  incision ;  but  that  it  may  be,  and  actually  is,  often  required  vrh 
there  is  present  neither  redness,  swelling,  tenderness,  heat,  nor  ptyalisnJ 
If,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gums  are  tense  and  resisting,  it  is  observed 
that  the  usual  peri*id  for  the  eruption  of  the  teetli  has  arrived,  and 
brain ^  stomach,  bowels,  or  general  system  are  characteristically  disturbedi 
it  w^ill  be  prtjper  to  make  free  iucisioue.  This  will  be  best  aecomplishe<i 
by  a  gum-lancet,  or  by  an  ordinary  pocket-knife. 

Caries  of  the  Tenaporary  Teeth. — The  temporary  teeth  are  no  less 
subject  to  caries  than  the  permanent,  nor  are  its  consequences  any  len 
serious,  giving  rise  to  much  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and,  ia 
many  cases,  seriously  compromising  the  health.  It  occutb  most  often  ia 
children  of  delicate  constitutions,  yet  there  are  many  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  We  think,  however,  that  the  early  destruction  of  the 
teeth,  whether  by  cariea  or  necnjsis,  always  implies,  even  in  those  who 
appear  healthy  and  robust,  a  lack  of  stamina,  and  that  the  phrsical  eon- 
dition  of  these  persons  in  after-life  will  confinn  the  justness  of  these 
observations. 

Treatment. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  such  ehildi-en  should 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  that  they  should  eat  plain  nutritious  food,  includ- 
ing, always,  meat.  Some  surgeons  entertain  a  belief,  also,  that  silex  and 
the  phosphates,  taken  internally,  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  the 
establishment  of  a  healthy  structure  during  the  formation  of  tlie  teeth» 
and  they  have  su^ested,  therefore,  that  bread  made  of  unbolted  wheat 
should  be  given  to  children,  rather  than  bread  made  of  fine  flour. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  salivary  calculus,  and  esjieci- 
ally  the  green  tartar,  which  is  said  to  be  acid  and  erosive,  and  which  is 
very  prone  to  collect  upon  tlie  teeth  of  cliildren.  The  progress  of 
caries  should  be  arrested,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  careful  excavation  and 
filling.  All  these  precautions  having  reference,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  permanent,  than  to  the  preservation  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth. 

Necrosis  of  the  Tentiporary  Teeth.^Dental  necrosis,  or  destruction 
of  the  entire  tooth,  occurs  more  often  in  the  tempomry  than  in  the 
permanent  teeth.    It  is  generally  consequent  upjn  extensive  caries 
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wliich  has  led  to  the  exposure  and  death  of  the  pulp.  The  presence 
of  the  dead  tooth,  or  of  its  fangs,  often  causes  ulceration  of  the  gum&, 
and  sometimes  necrosis  of  portions  of  the  alveoli;  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  permanent  teeth  are  sometimes  carried  awaj  with  the 
sequestrum. 

Phagedenic  Ulceration  of  the  Gums. — Mr.  Tomes  has  described 
an  ulceration  of  a  phagedenic  character,  invading  originally  the  free 
margins  of  the  gums,  especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  subse- 
quently to  the  alveolar  periosteum  and  to  the  cheeks,  causing  often  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  Uie  soft  parts,  and  exfoliations  of  considerable 
portions  of  bone.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  strumous  children,  and  in  those 
who  are  poorly  fed,  or  who  live  in  damp  and  illy-ventilated  apartments. 

There  is  another  form  of  ulceration,  belonging  chiefly  to  tiis  period, 
in  which  the  malady  invades  primarily  the  insides  of  the  cheeks  or 
fauces,  and  is  preceded  usually  by  sphacelation.  The  terms  Noma  and 
Canorum  Oris  have,  by  some  writers,  been  applied  to  both  of  these 
forms  of  ulceration. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  tonics  and  nutrients,  in 
the  prompt  removal  of  decayed  teeth,  in  the  frequent  and  thorough 
application  of  disinfectants,  and  especially  in  the  destruction  of  the 
ulcerating  surfaces  by  energetic  caustics. 

Development  and  Diieeeei  of  the  Permanent  Teeth. 

Development. — The  period  of  the  eruption  of  Ae  permanent 
teeth  is  generally  between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  year.  The  third 
molar,  or  wisdom  tooth,  appears  much  later ;  usually  not  earlier  than 
the  seventeenth  year.  The  fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  gradually 
absorbed  as  the  new  teeth  advance  to  occupy  their  places,  until  at 
length  nothing  but  the  crowns  remain,  which,  unless  sooner  removed; 
eventually  drop  away. 

Malx)Osition  of  Permanent  Teeth. — ^The  permanent  teeth  may  pre- 
sent themselves  out  of  line,  in  consequence  of  original  malposition ;  or 
because  the  fang  of  a  temporary  tooth  which  has  escaped  absorption 
has  been  allowed  to  remain;  or  for  want  of  sufficient  room  in  the 
alveolar  arcade,  the  teeth  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  jaw. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  strictly 
mechanical  portion  of  dental  surgery,  in  which  so  much  advance  has  been 
made,  and  so  many  triumphs  have  been  achieved  during  the  last  few 
years ;  but  the  surgeon  needs,  at  least,  to  be  informed  that  irregularities 
of  the  teeth,  due  to  either  of  the  causes  above  named,  may  be  remedied 
by  the  early,  continued,  and  judicious  application  of  pressure.  Malposi 
tion  of  a  wisdom  tooth,  causing  it  to  become  imprisoned  and  arrested 
in  its  development,  has  often  caused  great  suffering.  In  such  cases,  the 
only  proper  remedy  is  extraction. 
42 
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Fracture  of  the  Teeth. — ^When  a  portion  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth  h 
broken  off  without  opening  into  the  palp  cavity,  it  is  termed  a  simple 
fracture ;  but  if  the  fracture  is  lower,  and  the  cua^ity  is  laid  open,  it  is 
termed  compound.  No  seriouB  results  necessarily  follow  npon  a  simple 
fracture,  although  it  is  always  ix^saible  that  the  pulp  has  suffered  injoiy, 
and  may  die.  In  the  compound  fracture,  however,  tlie  pnlp  is  often 
torn  out ;  btit  if  it  is  not,  the  violent  shock  wliich  it  baa  received, 
together  with  its  subsequent  exposure  to  whatever  may  be  received  into 
the  mouth,  soon  determines  in  it  a  fatal  inflammation.  Exceptionally, 
however,  the  pulp  preserves  its  integrity,  and  seals  up  the  aperture  by 
the  deposit  upon  its  surface  of  a  thin  layer  of  dentine.  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  by  new  deposits  of  dentine  upon  the  interior  of  the  pnlp 
cavity,  tlie  pulp  is  protected  when  the  tooth  wears  down  by  attrition. 
If,  after  a  fracture  exposing  the  pulp  cavity,  the  pulp  does  not  become 
enclosed,  yet  retains  sufficient  health  to  encourage  a  hope  tbat  the  tooth 
may  not  be  destroyed,  and  the  tooth  remains  firm  in  its  socket,  the 
dentist  ought  to  supi>ly  an  artificial  protection  by  a  carefully  adjusted 
filling.  If  the  fco*>th  is  much  loosened,  however,  it  liad  t)etter  be 
extracted  at  once. 

Teeth  broken  through  their  fangs,  sometimes  unite  again;  the  new 
material  being  formed  in  part  from  the  pulp,  and  in  part  from  the 
dental  periosteum,  and  consisting,  therefore,  of  bf:>th  dentine  aiid 
cementum. 

Dislocation  of  the  Teeth. — If  a  sound  and  valuable  tooth  becomes 
«,ccideu tally  displaced,  the  socket  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  blood, 
by  a  piece  of  soft  muslin,  conveyed  upon  the  end  of  a  pi*obe,  or  by 
warm  water  injected  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  the  tooth  should  be  at 
once  replaced,  by  pressing  it  firmly  into  its  socket  The  tooth  will  prob- 
ably die,  and  may  eventually  have  to  be  removed ;  but  occasionally  a 
periosteal  connection  appears  to  be  re-estal dished,  and  the  toothy  retain- 
ing sufficient  vitality  to  cause  no  inconvenience,  may  be  worn  for  many 
years.     The  experiment,  therefore,  merits  a  trial. 

Odontalgia. — T<x)thache  may  be  purely  neuralgic  in  its  character, 
as  the  result  of  sympathy  with  some  remote  organ — most  often  with  the 
etfjmach — and  in  such  cases  appropriate  therapeutical  measures  seldom 
fail  to  efl^ect  a  cure,  or  at  least  to  give  teun>orary  itdief.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  inflammation  of  some  of  the  tissues  which 
are  adjacent  to,  or  which  enclose  the  tooth-pulp,  or  to  simple  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  pulp  exposed  by  caries.  In  such  cases  the  applicatTon 
of  a  leech  to  the  gums  may  aff^ord  relief;  or  the  pain  may  be  allayetl 
fey  the  direct  application  of  a  sedative  to  the  exposed  pulp,  A  drop  of 
laudanum  conveyed  upon  a  small  pledget  of  lint  is  generally  sufficient 

Carles.  Syn.,  Dental  Gangrene ;  Decay. — Caries  commences,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  in  the  apices  of  the  sulci  between  tlie  cuspe, 
or  upon  some  other  depressed  or  concealed  portion,  whei"e  the  eroding 
material  is  likely  to  hecouie  lodged*     In  exceptional  cases  it  attacks 
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primanly  the  neck,  where  the  cementmn  affords  a  very  thin  covering  to 
the  dentine.     This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  old  jjcople. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  caries  are  sometimefl  sufficiently  apparent 
in  a  syphiliticj  tuberculous,  or  scorbutic  diatliesis*  It  is  often  heredi- 
tary. In  other  cases  it  is  evidently  dependent  upon  long-continued  and 
aevere  indigestion.  The  immediate  causes  appear  to  le,  chiefly,  th« 
direct  action  of  certain  acids,  contained  in  the  saliva  or  other  oral 
fluids,  or  taken  as  medicine  or  i^-ith  the  food  ;  such  acids  acting  as  sol- 
vents of  those  portions  of  the  teeth  wluch  possess  the  least  vitality  and 
the  least  power  of  resistance,  namely,  the  enamel  and  the  dentine. 
Teeth  which  have  been  extract^  and  replaced  are  subject  to  the  same 
action,  and  even  teeth  composed  of  artificial  dentine,  unless  highly 
polished,  are  liable  to  a  similar  decay.  If  from  any  cause  the  surface 
of  a  tooth  becomes  roughened,  its  liability  to  caries  is  increased*  It  is 
importatit,  therefore,  when  tartar  has  been  removed,  or  the  file  has  been 
applied  in  dental  operations,  that  extraordinary  pains  be  taken  to  leave 
a  smooth  and  polished  surface. 

We  have  already,  when  speaking  of  the  caries  of  temporary  teeth, 
alluded  to  the  chemical  theory  that  the  habitual  use  of  fine  flour,  from 
which  the  silex  and  the  phoaphates  have  been  in  a  great  measure  exclu- 
ded by  bolting,  is  a  cause  of  caries.  Both  dentine  and  enamel  demand 
these  elements  for  their  proper  construction  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
system  obtains  in  most  cases  an  ample  supply  from  other  sources; 
certainly,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  bones  would  be  found  to  suffer  equally 
with  the  teeth  from  the  deficiency.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that 
civilization  and  decay  of  the  teeth  advance  together,  since  among  most 
savage  tribes  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  inference  ought  to  be, 
tJiat  caries  is  often  due  to  some  imperfection  of  the  general  system, 
which  a  life  of  out-dtx)r  exercise  is  the  best  fitted  to  remedy. 

Treatment  of  Carles  of  the  Teeth. — When  the  teeth  are  once 
formed  and  fully  developed,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  constitutional 
measures  can  modify  their  elements,  either  in  regard  to  quality  or  pro- 
portion ;  but  such  measures  can  at  least  influence  those  abnormal 
salivary  secretions  upon  whose  presence  the  caries  seems,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  depend.  The  mouth  should  be  often  cleansed  with  alkaline 
waslies,  and  the  brush  should  be  used  at  least  once  or  twice  daily^  or,  aa 
would  I>e  better  still,  after  each  meal. 

If  tlic  caries  is  very  superficial  it  may  be  removed,  and  the  exposed 
surface  thoroughly  polished;  and  if  tliis  polish  is  carefully  maintained, 
the  decay  may  not  extend.  If  the  caries  has  proceeded  farther,  it  must 
be  thoroughly  removed,  until  sound  structures  are  reached ;  and  the 
ea^aty,  being  carefully  dried,  must  be  filled  with  some  indestructible 
material.  Gold-foil  is  the  best ;  but  platinum,  tin,  or  leadfoil  may  be 
used.  These  latter  are  valued  by  dentists  very  nearly  in  tlie  order  in 
which  they  are  named. 

If  the  tooth-pulp  is  exposed,  and  it  la  found  to  be  in  a  pretty  healtliy 
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oondition,  it  will  be  possible,  sometimee,  to  furnish  an  artificial 
tion  or  cover  for  the  pnlp,  in  imitation  of  that  process  of  calcifii 
of  the  Buperficial  pulp  etructiire  by  whieh  nature  herself  eoi 
acconiplishee  the  Bame  end.     If,  however,  the  tooth*pulp  is   mnA 
diseaeedf  it  may  be  at  once  destroyed  by  evulsion  or  by  the  wire; 
after  the  lapee  of  a  sufficient  time  to  render  it  certain  that  8Upp 
will  not  ensue,  the  cavity  may  be  prepared  and  filled, 

Neorosis  of  the  Permanent  Teeth. — The  necrosis  may  be  sitdden 
and  complete,  as  when  a  tootJa  has  been  dislocated,  or  has  received  i 
violent  shock;  or  it  may  occur  elowly,  being  at  first  partial,  and  finallj 
complete.  When  partial  necrosis  exists,  it  is  usually  in  the  fan^; 
and  it  is  generally  found  that  the  periosteum  has  separated  from  tie 
necrosed  portion,  forming  a  sac  tilled  with  pus.  These  sa<'.B  are  nic€t 
often  seen  near  the  extremity  of  the  fangs ;  and  a  small  cup-like  indenr 
tation  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  root  of  the  tooth,  opposite  the  sac^ 
caused  by  absorption.  When  the  teeth  become  completely  netmmd 
they  gradually  undergo  a  change  in  color,  especially  if  the  pulp  hw 
been  allowed  to  remain  and  decompose  in  the  interior  of  the  tooth* 

Treatment. — Teeth  whose  death  is  the  result  of  inflammation, 
either  of  the  pulp  or  jK^riostenm,  generally  demand  extraction ;  but 
teeth  whose  vitality  has  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  extraction,  or  by 
concussion,  may  sometimes  be  retained  and  pmve  exceedingly  useful 
For  tlie  treatment  of  the  abscess  occasionally  resulting  from  necrosed 
teeth,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Alveolar  Abscess," 

Polypufl  of  the  Pulp.— When  the  pulp  cavity  becomes  erf)osed  by 
the  progress  of  caries,  or  from  other  causes,  it  is  no  veiy  uniisnal  ci^ 
cumstance  to  find  the  pulp  protruding,  in  consequence  of  hypereemia 
of  its  structure,  forming  what  has  been  termed  a  polypus  of  the  pulp 
These  protrusious  are  most  often  seen  connected  with  the  apertures 
existing  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth ;  but  occasionally  they  present  them- 
selves at  the  roots,  having  emerged  or  develoi>ed  from  the  tissues 
contained  within  the  canals  of  the  fangs*  This  condition  might  more 
properly  be  termed  a  fungous  ffranvlationoi  the  pnlp.  Extraction  of 
the  tooth  is  the  only  proper  remedy. 

Hypertrophy  or  Exostosis. — In  consequence  of  the  long-con- 
tinned  irrit^ition  occasioned  by  caries,  or  as  one  of  the  changes  incident 
to  advanced  life,  the  cementimi  often  becomes  hypertrophied,  causing 
absoiption  of  the  alveolar  walla,  and,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  main 
trunk  of  the  dental  nerve,  giving  rise,  s<jraetimes,  to  serious  and  ex- 
tensive sympathetic  disturbances.     The  only  remedy  is  extraction. 

Salivary  Calculus,  commonly  called  Tartar,  is  a  deposit  upon  the 
teeth  of  certain  earthy  phosphates,  epithelium  scales,  etc.,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  salivaiy  glands.  Only  the  green  tartar,  which  is  now 
and  then  seen  upon  the  teeth  of  children,  is  believed  to  be  eroaive,  or  in 
any  way  directly  injurious  to  the  teeth,  but  by  its  accumulation  it  often 
crowds  upon  the  guras  and  alveoli|  causing  their  recession  or  absorption, 
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in  eoneequence  of  which  the  teetli  become  loosened^  and  sometimes 
full  out  Thii*  ha|ij>en6  especially  in  old  age,  when  the  pnxresg*  of  expul- 
Bion  of  the  teeth  is  oiUiu  aided,  also,  by  hyi>ertmphy  of  tlie  eeuientunu 

Treatment. — ^Eemoval  by  iuBtminents,  followed  by  careful  pulisliing 
fit  the  surf acei^  from  which  the  eoucretion  has  been  i*emoved ;  and  Biib- 
^'iequently  the  use  of  the  brusli  after  each  meal. 

Extraction  of  Teeth*^ — In  the  e^ctraction  of  teetli  no  instromenta 

Fig.  844 
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are  generally  employed  at  the  present  day  except  the  forceps  and  the 
levator.     The  **  key  "  is  now  very  rarely  need 


Fig.  3-lS. 


Faroep*  t«e  Uppes^  Motafi, 


Forceps  are  construeted  of  various  f o»rina  and  sizes  to  adapt  them  for 
ti? » extraction  of  the  different  teeth ;    indeed  most  dentists  employ  a 
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Special  instrument  for  almost  every  tooth ;  but  in  genera^  it  is  sufficient 
to  be  fumiahed  with  several  sizes  and  forms  of  straight  instruments 
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for  extracting  the  incisors  and  the  ouspids — ^indeed  the  same  inrtmineni 
will  usually  answer  for  the  bicuspids  also— and  with  two  or  three  sligfatlj 
curved  instruments  for  the  molars. 

In  extracting  an  incisor,  the  forceps  being  well  crowded  down  upoii 
the  neck,  the  tooth  is  seized,  and,  with  a  slight  rocking  motion,  extracted. 
A  rotary  motion  facilitates  the  extraction  of  the  cuspids;  while  a  sliglil 
rocking  motion,  in  a  direction  inwards  and  outwards,  the  revene  of 
that  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  incisors,  enables  the  operator 
more  readily  to  loosen  and  withdraw  the  bicuspids.  The  molars  of  the 
superior  maxilla  require  an  instrument  having  the  jaws  bent  at  a  slight 
angle  with  the  handles,  yet  they  ought  to  be  as  nearly  straif^ht  as  the 
easy  prehension  of  the  teeth  will  permit  These  teeth  have  three  fangs, 
two  of  which  are  external  and  one  internal.  When  the  tooth  is  seized, 
therefore,  it  should  be  first  rocked  a  little  inwards  and  then  outwards^ 
before  direct  traction  is  commenced.  The  inferior  molars  have  but  two 
fangs,  one  of  which  is  anterior  to  the  other,  and  they  require  for  their 
extraction,  forceps  having  an  angle  of  about  135  degrees  with  the 
shaft.  For  the  extraction  of  stumps  the  levator,  or  forceps  constructed 
especially  for  that  purpose  are  usually  employed. 

Haemorrhage  after  Extraction. — The  extraction  of  a  tooth  has 
been  occasionally  followed  by  alarming,  and  sometimes  fatal  h8emo^ 
rhage.  The  source  of  the  bleeding  appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the 
alveolar  periosteum,  or  the  small  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  which 
supplies  the  interior  of  the  tooth. 

Treatment. — The  socket  should  be  emptied  of  the  coagulum,  and  a 
small  piece  of  lint,  previously  moistened  with  the  persulphate  of  iron, 
carried  to  the  bottom  with  a  firm  probe.  Over  this  a  pad  of  dry  cotton 
cloth  may  be  laid,  and  the  jaws  fiirnly  closed. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SXJRGEKY  OF  THE  RESPIKATOBY  ORG  AITS,  IN  THE  REGION 

OF  THE  NECK. 

Apnoea,    Syn.,  ABph3rzla,  R.  O. 

Apncea  firom  Drowning. — How  long  a  person  may  survive  complete 
lubmersion  under  water  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  since  it  must  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  equally,  perhaps,  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  water.    Persons  accustomed  to  diving  would,  no 
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doubt,  endure  a  prolonged  gtiBpenBion  of  respiratiou  better  than  thoee 
who  were  not  thus  trained,  provided,  of  course,  they  had  the  pre8en*ie  ol 
mind  to  Biippress  inspi ration.  The  tenacity  of  life  ift  not  the  same  in  all 
persons :  it  has  been  affirmed,  moreover,  that  if  submersion  occurs  when 
the  pei-son  is  in  a  condition  of  syncope,  or  when  the  action  <  tf  the  heart 
is  greatly  diminished,  the  integrity  of  the  brain  is  not  so  speedily  com- 
promised, since  it  receives  less  of  the  imperfectly  oxygenated  blo<^id ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  much  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  opinion. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  resuscitation  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  after  prolonged  iramei-sion  in  water  of  ordinary  tempemture,  tlian 
after  immer&ion,  for  the  same  period  of  tnme,  in  \er\  cold  woler.  We  see 
it  stated  in  the  Zancet^  that  Dr,  Kichardson  has  shown  that  fieh  which 
would  be  presumed  to  be  dead,  from  what  he  terms  *' glacial  death" 
were  easily  recoverable ;  and  tliat  in  an  animal  drowned  in  freezing 
water  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  brain  reduced  to  56''  F.,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  remained  at  76°  F*  He  con- 
eludes  tlmt  in  these  cases  tlie  apparent  death,  which  takes  place  al* 
most  instantly,  when  a  person  is  submerged  in  fi-eezing  water,  is  a  con- 
dition of  nervous  shock.  The  heart,  be  remarks,  **  retains  its  power  of 
action,  the  blood  remains  fiuidj  and  the  muscles  keep  up  their  irritability 
for  a  lung  time  after  apparent  dissolution;  and  so  favorable  are  all  the 
conditio  JUS  for  renewal  of  living  action,  even  for  two  hours,  that  a  cod 
siderable  advance  in  the  pmctice  of  resuscitation  must  follow  ujx>n  fur- 
ther careful  and  lalwrious  experimental  research."  These  hopeful  con- 
clusions, however,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept,  and  only  because  we 
ha%'e  hitherto  no  experience  which  would  warrant  their  acceptance. 
Finally,  if  no  water  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  the  chance  of  resuscitation 
is  improved. 

If  we  could  trust  popular  opinion,  and  the  various  newspaper  accounts 
of  these  accidents,  resuscitation  might  be  hoped  for  at  any  period  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  decomixjsition ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  im- 
fortunately,  that  tbe  complete  exclusion  of  air  frtim  the  lungs,  under 
any  circumstances,  causes  death  in  a  very  few  minutes.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  one  has  seen  fit  to  occupy  himself  with  noting  the  time  by 
bis  watch  while  another  was  drowning,  or  has  been  able  to  observe  how 
often  he  came  to  the  surface  and  inhaled  a  little  fresh  air;  and  the 
occasions  on  which  accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances  might  de- 
cide the  exact  period  of  immersion  must  be  very  few.  According  to 
the  expenments  of  a  eomnjittee  apixdnted  by  the  Koyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  L<;ndon,  published  in  1862,  dogs,  whose  tracheie 
were  clc>Bed  previous  to  submersion,  could  be  restored  after  three  minutes 
and  fifty  seconds,  but  they  were  not  likely  to  recover  after  four  minutea 
and  ten  seconds.  If,  however,  submersion  occurred  while  the  trachea 
was  open  and  the  water  had  free  admission  to  the  lungs,  recovery  never 
t-ook  pi  lice  after  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds,  even  when  the  animal 
was  not  only  able  to  make  efforts  at  respiration,  but  also  to  utter  a  cry 
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ftfter  removal.    The  action  of  the  lieart  oontinued,  on  the  average^ 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  animals  had  ceased  to  malEe  wf 
piratury  eflfui'ts,  and  in  no  case  longer  than  four  miiiutee.     The 
of  these  experiments  cannot  be  applied  rigorously  to  hnman  beingB^ 
die  testimony  which  they  furnish,  together  with  much  *     '  '  h 

bj  experience,  seems  to  justify  the  couclusiou  that  no  i»' 
oomplete  stibmemon  longer  than  five  minotea. 

The  Committee  found,  also,  in  their  experiments  made  npon 
tliat  in  no  case  did  recovery  take  place  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
wholly  ceased*  In  the  case  of  a  man  dro^^med,  however,  a  very  i&ehU 
action  of  the  heart  might  exist,  which  could  not  be  detected  by  anj 
methcwi  of  examination  which  could  be  deemed  admissible. 

Practically,  perhaps,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whetlier  a  per@K>ii  mtj 
survive  complete  Bubmersion  five  minutes  or  one  hour,  since  it  is  gea©^ 
rally  impoi^eible  fur  us  to  know  whether  the  submersion  has  been  ooo- 
Stant.  In  all  cases,  whei*e  there  are  no  signs  of  decoinpositioii,  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  proceed  as  if  it  were  jjossibk 
to  restore  life;  esi>ecially  since  his  efforts  can  do  no  hami,  and  thcr 
will  at  least  affonl  to  the  friends  a  comforting  asaarance  that  nothing* 
dias  beeu  omitted  which  might,  under  any  circumstanoes,  have  resiilteJ 
in  restoration. 

Treatment. — It  might  seem  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  first 
and  most  important  indication  of  treatment  would  be  the  evacoatiuii  of 
the  water  which  has  been,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases^  drawn  mU> 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  of  tlie  lungs;  but  Mr.  Harley  has 
shown  that  water  thus  received  is  speedily  absorbed  by  the  puhnonic 
tissue,  and  carried  into  the  vessels,  so  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  fomiil 
in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  proper  in  all  eases  to 
elevate  the  body,  and  lower  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck 
for  a  moment,  to  insure  its  evacuation  in  ease  water  should  hap[]^ 
to  be  pi-eseut  in  sufficient  quantity  to  obstaiict  the  free  adnuasiao 
of  air. 

The  lungs  have  usually  suffered  no  actual  lesion  which  could 
materially  interfei-e  with  the  performance  of  their  functions.  As  to 
the  water  which  may  have  been  swallowed,  and  received  into  the 
stomach,  it  is  harmless,  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  ;  and  all  that 
our  art  can  pi-opose  to  do  is  to  restore  circulation  and  nutrition^  bjH 
ie*establishiiig  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  respiratory  organs,  ^^ 

In  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of  respimtion,  it  seems  necessary  to 
say,  that  while  this  indication  is  no  doubt  important,  its  relative  value 
is  liable  to  be  over-estimated.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  heart 
should  be  made  to  act,  inasmuch  as  the  system  derives  no  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  limgs  until  the  circulation  is  in  some  measure 
re-established.  That  the  expansion  of  the  chest  may  have  some  infln- 
ence  in  stimulating  the  heart  to  act  is  conceivable ;  but  it  is  certah) 
that  wc  possess  other  means,  whose  influence  upon  this  organ  is  more 
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dii*ect  and  poBitive,  and  in  order  to  eecnre  the  beet  results  we  must  at 
the  same  moment,  and  by  the  most  direct  methods,  seek  to  restora  the 
functions  of  both  heart  and  lungs. 

We  should  attempt,  first,  to  convey  air  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  by 
mechanical  means.  The  simplest  and  most  effective  of  all  the  measures 
hitherto  practised  or  suggested,  is  to  open  the  larynx  in  the  crico- 
thyroid space,  and  blow  directly  into  the  lungs ;  or,  if  such  an  instru- 
ment is  at  hand,  to  blow  through  a  large  flexible  tube,  carried  well 
down  into  the  trachea  through  the  opening  already  made  in  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane.  This  is  the  method  which  surgeons  have  generally 
practised  when  patients  upon  the  operating  table  have  suddenly  ceased 
to  breathe,  under  the  narcotic  influence  of  anaesthetics,  and  it  is  the 
method  which  deserves  the  preference  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia,  from 
whatever  cause,  when  the  case  is  urgent,  and  when  a  few  moments 
delay  is  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

A  method  which  is  equally  effective,  but  not  so  often  available, 
is  the  introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  larynx  through  the  mouth 
and  rima  glottidis,  and  inflation,  either  wi^  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  or  through  the  mouth  of  the  operator.  The  jaws  of  a  person 
drowned  are,  in  most  cases,  spasmodically  closed ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  within  the  skill  of  every  medical  man,  even  after  the  mouth  has 
been  forcibly  opened,  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  larynx.  Nor  is  it 
often  that  the  pi*oper  tube  is  at  hand.  If,  however,  it  can  be  done,  and 
done  quickly,  it  must  be  preferred  to  laryngotomy. 

One  of  the  most  inefficient  modes,  as  generally  practised,  is  to  close 
the  nostrils  of  the  patient,  and  applying  the  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
patient,  to  blow  forcibly.  The  air  invariably  passes  through  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach;  and  we  have  seen  the  stomach  thus 
inflated  by  a  surgeon,  who  believed  that  he  was  inflating  the  lungs. 
Nor  is  it  so  easy  as  some  writers  seem  to  suppose  it  to  be,  to  grasp  and 
close  the  oesophagus  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  pressed  behind  the 
trachea.  Obstetricians  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
this  method  of  procedure  with  still-bom  children,  and  I  will  not  say  it 
may  not  sometimes  succeed ;  but  my  experiments  upon  the  cadaver  do 
not  justify  me  in  according  to  it  much  value.  Something  more  may  be 
accomplished  by  this  mode  of  inflation,  if  the  larynx  is  forcibly  pressed 
backwards  against  the  spine  ;  and  if,  while  the  larynx  is  thus  pressed 
back,  the  tongue  is  made  to  fall  forwards,  by  turning  the  patient  over, 
nearly  upon  his  face,  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  will  often  be  found  to 
be  very  complete. 

Marshall  Hall's  method,  which  has  obtained  so  much  notoriety,  and 
which  was  by  him  designated  "  The  Beady  Method,"  consists  in 
turning  the  patient  upon  his  side,  a  little  inclined  toward  the  back,  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  expansion  of  the  chest ;  and  then  rolling  him 
quickly  upon  tlie  face,  in  order  to  cause  the  chest  to  contract  While 
feating  upon  the  face,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  ribs  are  to  be 
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compreeeod  with  the  hands.    The  Committee  of  the  lioyal  Medical  i 
Chirur^ical  Society,  in  their  experimeutd  upon   the  cadaver  by  this" 
method,  found  that  in  no  case  was  mure  than  10  cnbic    inchea  of, 
air  expelled,  and  generally  a  much  less  quantity  was  admitted  at 
succeeding  expansion  of  the  chest. 

Sylvester's  method  consists  in  elevating  the  arms  slowly  from  the 
Bides  until  the  elbows  nearly  touch  above  the  head ;  and  then  bringing 
them  again  to  tlie  sides,  making,  at  the  same  moment,  some  pre- 
uix)n  the  lateral  walls  of  the  chest     The  Committee  above  referr« 
found  that  in  this  way  the  amount  of  air  inspired  varied  from  9  to  44 
cubic  inches. 

Howard,  of  this  city,  recommends  that — the  patient  lying  npon 
his  back,  while  the  arms  are  held  behind  the  head,  and  the  tongue  is 
drawn  outr— both  direct  and  iutennitting  pressure  shall  be  made  upon 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  false  ribs,  by  the  palms  of  the  hands.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner :— The  opei*ator  kneeling, 
with  his  It^gs  astride  the  patient's  abdomen,  and  with  his  elbows  braced 
against  his  sides,  throws  himself  forwanls^  thus  re-enforcing  his  hands 
by  the  weight  of  his  body.  The  air,  being  expelled,  is  allowed  to  re-enter 
by  i-eraoval  of  the  pressure,  and  the  consequent  return  of  the  ribs  to 
their  former  positions. 

In  all  of  these  methods  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  natural  act 
of  respb*ation,  by  expanding  and  contracting  the  chest  about  fifteen 
times  in  the  minute. 

Of  these  several  modes  of  procedure  it  is  quite  certain  that  Marshall 
llalVs  is  the  least  efficient  Between  Sylvester's  and  Iloward'e  there 
is  perhaps  very  little  to  choose ;  they  are  both  simple,  and  capable  of 
causing  a  considerable  change  of  air  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  and, 
perhaps,  of  effecting  some  interchange  within  the  air-cells  themselves. 
It  18  possible,  however,  to  do  more  than  either  of  these  methods  can 
aocomplisli,  by  elevating  the  body  to  a  sitting  posture  after  each  exj>ira- 
tory  manoeuvre  (or  to  a  moTO  or  less  erect  posture,  the  body  being  lashed 
to  a  board) ;  in  which  position,  tlie  weight  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
other  abdominal  viscera  Mall  cause  the  diaphragm  to  descend,  and  thus 
compel  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lungs.  \Vliea  the  body  is  again 
made  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture,  and  especially  if  the  head  and 
chest  are  allowed  to  fall  lower  than  the  hips,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
will  crowd  upon  tlie  diaphragm  and  expel  the  air  with  considerable 
force.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  combining  with  this  procedure 
both  Sylvester's  and  Howard's  metliods,  if  while  lifting  the  body  the 
ftrins  are  elevated  above  the  head,  as  practised  by  both  Sylvester  and 
Howard;  and  if,  when  tlie  body  is  again  placed  in  tlie  recumbent 
ture,  the  anterior  and  lower  portions  of  the  thorax  are  compressed : 
Hy,  as  recommended  also  by  Howard* 

Electricity,  and  sharp,  quick  strokes  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upon 
the  thoracic  walls,  may  possibly  arouse  the  muscles  of  i^espimtion ;  but 
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it  IB  frivolous  to  sprinkle  or  to  dash  cold  water  upon  a  nearly  inanimate 
body.  Whenever  it  is  attempted  to  cause  inspiration  whQe  the  body 
reposes  upon  the  back,  the  tongue  must  be  held  forwards,  to  prevent 
its  pressure  upon  and  closure  of  the  glottis. 

The  measures  which  can  be  rationally  suggested  to  renew  or  to  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  heart  must  also,  in  some  measure,  tend  to  in- 
fluence respiration.  Caloric,  and  electricity,  are  perhaps  the  only 
agents  whidi  can  be  made  to  penetrate  to  those  deeper  central  organs 
in  which  the  few  remaining  sparks  of  life  now  linger.  Embrocations 
of  brandy,  whiskey,  or  alcohol  are  useless ;  and  so  also  are  frictions, 
and  even  vesicants,  unless  they  convey  caloric  If  so  much  sensation 
remains  in  the  periphery  of  the  body  as  to  cause  a  response  to  these 
agents  alone,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nature,  unaided,  is  competent  to 
the  restoration.  With  all  diligence  the  body  should  be  made  warm 
with  blankets,  hot  bricks,  bottles,  sand-bags,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
available.  A  current  of  electricity,  conveyed  directly  through  the 
heart,  is  of  all  means  that  which  would  promise  the  most,  but  the 
apparatus  required  for  its  application  is  seldom  at  hand.  In  a  few 
instances  of  asphyxia  from  drowning,  and  from  other  causes,  it  has 
been  employed  with  success.  Succussion,  sometimes  of  value  in  ex- 
citing respiration,  may  be  equally  serviceable  in  arousing  the  action  of 
the  heart  So  also  the  agitation  of  the  heart,  in  rolling  the  patient 
from  side  to  side,  according  to  Marshall  Hall's  method,  may  have 
accomplished  more  toward  the  restoration  of  life  than  the  inconsiderable 
change  of  air  in  the  lungs  which  this  process  causes.  In  this  regard, 
too,  our  own  method  of  encouraging  respiration  has  eminently  the 
advantage  over  either  of  the  others. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  recommend  venesection  as  a  remedy  for 
asphyxia,  for  the  reason  that  there  seems  at  present  to  be  among  intel- 
ligent medical  men  a  distrust  of  its  efficacy,  and  because  we  have  no 
personal  experience  and  know  of  no  recorded  observations  in  relation 
to  its  employment  At  one  time,  however,  it  was  in  high  repute  with 
our  profession ;  and  there  seems  much  plausibility  in  the  theory  upon 
which  the  practice  was  defended,  namely,  that  inasmuch  as  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  venous  system  generally,  are  in  these  cases 
found  after  deatibi  filled  with  blood,  the  stagnation  might  be  relieved 
and  the  circulation  re-established  by  unloading  the  veins. 

Tliere  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  trachea  may  become  ob 
structed,  causing  suffocation ;  a  few  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention,  as  demanding  certain  modifications  in  the  plan  of  treatment 

Apncsa  from  Hanging. — ^In  legal  executions,  where  the  person  is 
permitted  to  fall  from  a  height,  the  processus  dentatus  is  often  broken, 
or  its  ligaments  ruptured,  causing  instant  death  by  the  pressure  of  the 
displaced  vertebrss ;  but  in  suicidal  hanging  death  is  sometimes  caused 
by  congestion  of  the  brain,  consequent  upon  an  interruption  of  the 
venous  circulation,  and  then  it  takes  place  more  slowly.    In  a  large 
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majority  of  casee,  however,  death  by  hanging  \b  from  aixffoeittioii,  and 
differs  from  the  euffoeation  eaufied  by  dro\ramg  only  in  the  fact  that 
no  water  is  admittod  to  the  Itingis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Committee  to  which  i*eferenee  has  already  bc^en  made, 
established  the  fact  that  the  admission  of  water  hastened  the  fatal  re* 
salt.  Death  from  suffocation  caused  by  hanging  ia  not,  therefore,  in 
general,  so  speedy  as  death  from  drowning. 

Treatment. — Laryngotoray,  with  a  view  to  the  inflation  of  the  losigSy 
id  the  most  tnidtworthy  expedient  If,  however,  for  any  reason,  this  ii 
not  practicable,  or  may  not  seem  advisable,  any  of  the  other  methods 
recommended  for  the  re-establiahment  of  I'espiration  in  cases  of  drowih 
ing  will  be  appropriate. 

ApQGBa  f^oni  the  Presence  of  Foreign  Bodies  In  tlie  Air-Paa» 
aages. — When  a  foreign  body  has  entered  the  air-paftsagea  it  may  lodgd 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx;  it  may  descend  and  be  arrested  it 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  admitted  into 
either  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes* 

In  ease  it  has  lodged  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  its  presence  ifl 
indicated  by  paroxysms  of  cough  and  of  gnffocation,  alternating  often 
with  considerable  periods  of  rest,  and  so  c<.)mplete  as  to  encourage  a 
hope  that  it  has  escaped.  In  other  oases  the  dyspnoea  is  constaiil, 
although  variable  in  intensity.  The  patient  is  sometimes  able  himself 
to  indicate  where  it  is  lodged;  or  its  presence  is  recognized  bj  ft 
whistling  or  riuahing  sound,  sufficiontly  audible  to  the  unaided  ear,  but 
more  readily  detected  by  the  stethoscojie.  The  voice  is  usually,  in  theea 
cases,  Induced  to  a  whisper,  or  it  is  broken  and  husky. 

When  a  foreign  body  has  passed  below  the  inferior  cordse  Tocaleiii 
and  has  been  arrested  at  the  bifurcation,  it  seldom  remains  fixed  in  one 
position,  but  is  carried  up  and  down  by  each  act  of  expii-ation  and 
inspiration ;  and  especially  is  it  liable  to  be  thrown  with  violence 
against  tlie  vocal  cords  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  closing  the  au> 
passage  completely,  and  threatening  instant  suffocation*  Sometimes,  by 
the  aid  of  tJie  stethoscope,  it  may  be  heard  striking  against  the  vocal 
cords  and  the  bifurcation  of  tlie  trachea. 

In  the  bronchial  tubes,  again,  substances  iohaled  are  apt  to  become 
arrested  and  impacted,  causing,  in  a  few  examples,  very  little  impedi- 
ment to  respimtion ;  but,  in  most  cases,  giving  rise  to  a  harassing 
cough,  and  to  serious  pulmonic  lesions,  and  finally  causing  death  unless 
they  are  extricated. 

Treatment. — Examples  of  spontaneous  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies 
drawn  into  the  air-passages  are  not  nnfrequent  The  two  following 
cases  came  under  my  own  observation : — A  man  was  ill  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  tuberculosis.  Two  weeks  before  his  death  he  coughed  np 
a  pea,  which  was  exceedingly  hai-d.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  how  it 
got  into  his  lungs,  but  he  remembered  eating  a  dish  of  peas  about  one 
year  before,  and  his  cough  commenced  about  the  same  time»    J 
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Tin  whl^o  iBhaled,  itad  ipooUaeofoalf  ex]MiIl(^ 


fourteen  years  of  age,  residing  in  Arundel,  K.  Y*,  inJuiled,  while  run* 
ning,  a  tin  whistle  formed  of  two  pieces  of  tin^  each  about  one  inch  in 
length  hy  une-quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadti,  slightly  bent  ujjon  their 
long  axe:?,  and  fastened  tc>gether  by  narrow  eilk  tape  and  thread.  The 
accompanying  wood^cuta  give  an  accurate  reprefieniatiun  of  the 
whistle,  tJie  silk  tape  and 
thread  being  omitted,  (a, 
side  view ;  A,  front  view.)  I 
saw  him  on  the  fifth  day  af- 
ter the  accident.  No  air 
was  then  admitted  into  the  left  lung,  except  imraediately  after 
coughing,  when  a  nishing  sound  was  heard.  He  had  some  cough,  and 
the  sputum  was  occasionally  streaked  wnth  blood.  There  was  wtme 
pain  in  tlie  larynx,  but  none  in  the  left  bronchus,  where  the  foreign 
body  was  lodg^.  Most  of  the  time  he  bj-eatJied  without  any  sense  of 
di8comf<>rt,  luid  he  was  going  about  entertaining  himself  as  usual 
Knowing  tliat  the  wliietle  was  impacted  in  die  bronchus,  and  having 
very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  reached  and  dislodged  by  a 
prol»e,  1  declined  to  operate,  preferring  to  trust  him  to  the  resources  of 
nature.  Three  months  later,  while  rolling  some  sacks  of  wool,  tlie 
whistle  became  loosened,  and  was  thrown  up  to  the  larynx,  but  imme^ 
diately  fell  back  and  remained  in  its  old  position.  The  following  week, 
while  making  some  unusual  exertion,  it  came  up  again,  and  was  at  once 
expelled  through  the  mouth,  having  remained  in  the  lungs  one  hundred 
and  four  days.  The  boy  8«:>on  recovered  his  health  completely,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  he 
was  attacked  with  acute  larj^ngitis  and  died* 

Dr.  Gi'oss,  in  his  treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passagen,  has 
collated  a  large  number  of  similar  case^  of  spontaneoua  expulsion ;  49 
of  which  recovered;  while  tlie  numlj>er  reported  aa  having  died  after 
eixmtaneous  expulsion  is  only  8.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
tlie  latter  class  of  cases  is  always  least  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the  pulv 
lished  records,  since  th^Tse  eases  in  whicli  the  patients  die  without 
expulsion  of  tlie  foreign  body,  and  without  operations,  reflect  too  often 
upcm  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  who  has  permitted  these  substances 
to  remain,  to  warrant  a  hope  that  they  will  be  faithfully  recorded. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  occasional  fortunate  results  of  non-interference 
will  not,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  ca^ea,  justify  the  omission  to  employ 
all  the  therapeutical  and  surgical  means  we  possess  for  their  speedy 
remo%*aL  So  long  as  they  remain,  the  patient  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  peri^i  suddenly  from  suffocation,  and  he  is  in  imminent  danger  from 
tlie  various  pathological  lesions  which  are  likely  to  ensue. 

If  the  lx>dy  inhaled  is  round,  smooth,  and  especially  if  it  is  heavy ^ — 
as  for  example  a  shot  or  a  bullet— it  will  be  proper  to  hold  the  patient 
up  by  his  feet,  or  to  lay  him  up<m  an  inclined  plane  with  his  head  lower 
than  his  body,  and  to  strike  briskly  upon  the  back.     Yet  in  no  case  is 
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this  process  unattended  with  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  ooatftct  of  tie 
foreign  l>ody  with  tlie  glottis  never  fails  to  cause  it  to  close  spasniodi- 
cally,  nnle&s,  indeed,  it  is  thrown  up  with  sufficient  force  to  insure  its 
instantaneous  expulsion.  Elevation  by  the  feet  and  snccnssion  should 
never  be  practised,  therefore,  unless  the  surgeon  is  fully  prepared  tn 
operate  in  case  the  closure  of  the  glottis  should  render  it  neceseary.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation,  also,  that  when,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  iarjnix  is  opened  and  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  the  epasm  of  the 
glottis  usually  ceases,  and  the  body  may  be  at  once  expelled  by  the 
mouth ;  or  tlie  same  fortunate  result  may  ensue  if  the  patient  is  now 
lift€*d  again  by  Iiis  feet.  Emetics  and  etemutatories  have  so  rarely 
proved  successful  aa  to  scarcely  merit  a  triaL 

In  short,  we  have  very  few  resources  in  this  unfortunate  clasi  of 
accidents  except  a  surgical  operation.  If  the  object  for  which  we  are 
to  search  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the  operation 
of  lar)Tigotomy  is  to  be  preferred ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  give  to  this 
operation  the  preference  in  ease  the  body  lies  loose,  floating  up  and 
down  in  the  trachea ;  but,  in  case  it  is  impacted  in  one  of  the  broncliial 
tubes,  the  surgeon  will  be  better  able  to  reach  and  dislodge  it  with  a 
probe  or  \nth  forceps,  if  tracheotomy  is  practised ;  the  incision  beiug 
made  as  low  down  as  is  practicable.  Wlierever  the  operation  is  made, 
ansBsthetics  should  be  employed ;  the  incisions  of  the  larynx  or  trachea 
should  be  free^  and  the  opening  should  be  kept  patulous  by  blunt  hooks. 
There  should  be  no  haste  in  searching  for  the  body  when  the  tube  is 
opened ;  but  the  surgeon  must  wait  until  the  breathing  becomes  quiet 
and  regular,  and  meanwhile  it  may  be  expelled  spontanexiusly,  and, 
indeed,  this  is  what  usually  happens.  If,  however,  after  a  proper  delay, 
the  body  is  not  expelled,  a  careful  search  may  be  made  with  a  probe, 
and  its  dislodgment  perhaps  effected.  The  introduction  of  the  probe 
generally  provokes  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  during  which  expulsion 
often  occurs.  I  do  not  think  forceps  can  generally  be  employed  in 
these  cases  successfully,  unless  the  body  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  ventri- 
cles, or  is  impacted  at  some  point  near  the  incision. 

In  case  of  failure  to  extricate  the  foreign  body,  the  wound  should 
be  held  open  with  hocjks,  and  the  patient  left  in  charge  of  a  faithful 
and  discreet  assistant,  with  suitable  instrimients  to  enable  him  to  seia 
it  if  at  any  moment  it  makes  its  appearance,  or  becomes  engaged  in  tlie 
opening. 

Tubercular  and  Syphilitic  Ulcerations  of  the  Laiynx  occasionallj 
interfere  with  respiration  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
perform  laryngotomy  or  traclieotomy ;  more  rarely  these  operations  are 
required  on  account  of  obstructions  caused  by  the  presence  of  eplthelia] 
or  other  cancerous  growths  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  other  adjaceut 
parts. 

(Edema  of  the  Glottis— a  serous  infiltration  of  the  submucoug  areo- 
lar tissue,  occurring  chiefly  above  the  vocal  cords,  in  the  region  of  the 
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ArytcTio-epiglottidean  folds — may,  in  some  cases,  he  relieved  by  frer 
ficarificatiou  of  these  folds. 

Scarification  is  best  accomplished  by  tlie  use  of  a  knife  sUghtly  curved, 
and  having  an  oval  cutting  extremity ;  and  the  operation  will  be  facil- 
itated by  drawing  out  the  tongue  sHghtly,  so  as  to  bring  the  GB<iematou8 
tissues  more  distinctly  into  view.  If,  on  account  of  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  sensibility  of  the  parts,  it  is  impracticable  to  open  the  mouth 
BufBciently^  or  to  draw  out  the  tonguCj  and  the  seat  of  the  oedema  can- 
not be  seen,  the  knife  may  possibly  be  introduced  and  the  incisions 
made  under  the  guidance  of  the  index-finger  of  the  opposite  hand. 

Scarification,  by  the  method  and  with  the  instrument  above  de* 
scribed — first  suggested  and  practised  by  Gurdon  Buck  of  this  city* — 
is  far  more  effective  than  the  slight  punctures  recommended  by  Lis- 
franc.  Belief  by  means  of  laryngeal  scarifications  is,  however,  always 
very  uncertain,  and  whenever  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  or  scarifica- 
tion has  failed  to  diminish  the  oedema,  laryngotomy  ought  promptly  to 
be  undertaken.  Indeed  it  is  pivibable  that  if  Burgeons  would  ti-ust  less 
to  scarifications  and  more  to  the  speedy  opening  of  tlie  windpipe,  tlie 
results  of  these  cases  would  prf>ve  more  fortunate  than  they  have 
hitherto;  since,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics,  more  than 
ninety  per  cent,  have  died.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  of  eleven 
patients  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Buck's  method,  and  collated  by  him,  all 
are  said  to  have  recovered. 

Abscess  of  the  Larynx,  as  a  result  of  acute  laiyngitis,  has  been  more 
often  recognized  as  the  cause  of  apno?a  since  the  introduction  of  the 
laryngoscope.  The  abscess  forms  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  usually 
above  the  vc>cal  cords,  and  in  most  cases  terminates  in  spontaneous 
evacuation  and  recovery.  Its  rupture  has  sometimes  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  an  emetic ;  but  it  may  become  neoessary,  when  suffocation 
is  impending,  to  open  it  with  the  knife. 

Senile  oaai^cation  and  necrosis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  gave  rise 
to  an  abscess,  which  eventually  caused  death,  in  an  old  lady,  77  years 
of  age,  who  was  under  my  observation.  I  relieved  her  from  impending 
suffocation  by  tracheotomy,  which  operation  she  survived  thirteen  days. 
In  other  examples  reported,  jp<?r?cA^«rfri/i«  has  resulted  in  certain  patho- 
logical changes  of  the  arytenoid^  cricoid,  and  other  laryngeal  cartilages, 
^companied  with  the  fomiation  of  intra-laryngeal  abscesses. 

Intra4aryngeal  Grow^ths.— According  to  Tobold,'  neoplasms  oc- 
cur in  the  larynx,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  as  follows: 
fibrous  polypi^  arising  from  the  connective  tissue ;  papillary  tumors^ 
or  examples  of  hypertrophy  of  the  papillary  bodies;  epithelial  and 


^  (Edenubtoofl  Laiynx,  b/  GurdoQ  Buck,  Ji,,  M,0.,  with  tllnstrationi.  Tram,  Amer. 
Mid,  AM$oe.,  ToL  1,  p.  185.     Also  vol.  4,  p.  077. 

*  Chronie  DisMtet  ofOis  Ljiynr,  ^e^.^  by  Dr.  A.  Tobold,  TrttDsUtsd  uideQlArsed  bj 
0.  HL  Beaid,  ILD,     New  Toik.  1868. 
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msdtdlary  frmcthnf  muoaua  or  cystic  polypi  ;  and  UjmmatouB  orfm 

The  syrnptomB  which  indicate  their  exigteuce  wiU  depend  very  much 
"upon  their  nature,  size,  and  situation.  The  malign  ant  formfl  are  con* 
fined  chiefly  to  advanced  life,  but  the  benign  intra-laryngeal  growths  aie 
more  oommon  in  middle  and  early  life.  The  progress  of  the  latter  ia 
Bometimee  very  slow,  and  they  may  exist  a  long  time,  or  even  througlj 
the  whole  course  of  life,  without  causuig  great  inconvenience. 

Treatment, — ^With  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  and  properly  con- 
structed forceps,  scissors  and  knives,  small  tumors,  situated  above  or 
upon  the  vocal  cords,  may  be  removed  through  the  mouth.  If  situated 
lower  down,  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  will  be  required,  or  perhape 
the  operation  termed  thyrotomy. 

Membranous  Croup  and  Diphtheria. — That  surgical  interference  if 
proper  in  certain  cases  of  membmuous  croup  and  of  diphtheria,  nc 
longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  but  precisely  under  what  circa mstances  aB 
operation  is  justifiable  or  demanded,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  decide. 
In  the  case  of  a  mere  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  air-passages,  or  ii) 
case,  even,  of  a  distinctly  localized  pathological  lesion  and  consequent 
obstruction,  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  operation  is  relatively 
verj^  simple  ;  but  in  membranous  croup  and  in  diphtheria,  especially  in 
the  latter  case,  the  elements  which  must  enter  into  tixe  estimate  are 
numerous,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  often  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  laryngeal  obstruction  occurring  in  connection  with  diphtheria  is 
but  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  malady,  indicating  a  peculiar  sep- 
tic  condition  of  the  blood,  against  which  the  patient  must  struggle,  and 
probably  ineffectually,  even  when  air  is  a<lmitted  freely.  ^Jileinbranous 
croup  is  also,  it  is  believed,  a  sign  of  blood-poisoning,  less  intense,  pe^ 
haps,  than  exists  in  diphtheria,  but  no  less  pervading,  and  liable  to  cause 
death  independent  of  the  local  obstruction.  In  both,  the  lungs  are  often 
early  and  hopelessly  involved.  Moreover,  in  such  conditions  of  general 
dyscrasy  the  operation  itself  causes  more  local  disturbance,  and  reflecta 
more  injury  upon  the  general  system,  than  does  the  same  operation 
made  upon  healthy  structures,  wi A  a  sound  condition  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  perils  incident  to  the  infliction  of  wounds  in  the  air- 
passages,  to  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  tubes,  and  to  final 
cicatrization,  which  in  any  case  are  worthy  of  being  reckoned,  are  in 
these  cases  greatly  increased. 

As  to  the  value  of  statistics,  as  aids  in  the  solution  of  these  questioB 
the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  may  have  determined  the  pr 
priety  of  the  operations  reported ;  but  they  are  seldom  or  never  pre- 
sented in  such  rigorously  classified  gi'oups,  as  would  enable  us  to  apply 
their  conclusions  with  any  degree  of  precision  to  the  case  under  obser- 
rati(m.  Besides,  quite  often,  wlien  obtained  from  sources  apparentlj 
equally  reliable,  they  show  entbely  opposite  results. 

From  1850  to  1854,  inclusive,  M.  Trousseau  had  operated  in  the  Ho* 
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^Itel  for  Sick  Children,  Paris,  218  times,  and  of  these  only  47  werr 
cured.  A  report  from  this  hospital  for  1856  also  showed  54  opera 
tions  during  the  year;  and  of  tliese  cases  only  15  recovered.  Of  f 
children  under  two  years,  all  died  j  and  of  16  between  two  and  thref 
years,  only  2  survived.  I  have  not  the  paper  before  me,  but  in  a  mem 
orandum  I  find  it  noted  that  Dr,  Yoes  of  this  city  collected,  and  report 
ed  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  January,  1860, 1,249  cases  ol 
operations,  of  which  number  294  recovered.  As  will  be  seen  by  a  refer^ 
ence  to  the  reports  of  iL  Trousseau,  and  to  the  various  other  reports 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  a  large  majority  have  died 
when  the  operation  has  been  made  upon  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  and  the  fatality  of  the  operation  has  been  found  to  diminish  with 
the  advance  of  years. 

As  might  have  been  inferred,  the  longer  the  operation  is  delayed,  the 
more  the  blood  becomes  changed,  and  the  lungs  compromised  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  apnoea ;  consequently,  the  greater  is  the  fatality  after  the 
operation.  This  fact  suggests  the  propriety  of  an  early  operation  as  the 
best  means  of  insuring  success.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  might  have  recovered,  even  when  in  extremis^  if  no  opei-a- 
tion  had  been  made,  since  it  is  no  very  unnaual  thing  to  see  patients 
suddenly  relieved  from  impending  death  by  the  discharge  of  more  or 
less  of  the  false  membrane,  and  who  have  thereafter  made  a  speedy 
recovery.  I  can  myself  recall  several  examples  of  this  kind  j  neverthe* 
less,  it  18  my  opinion  that  a  certain  number  have  been  certainly  rescued 
by  timely  and  judicious  surgical  interference,  and  that  the  operation, 
under  well-defined  conditions,  is  justifiable. 

The  conditions  which  justify  and  demand  an  operation  are,  persistent 
and  ui^nt  apnoea,  indicated  by  labored  inspiration,  contraction  of  the 
ehest,  expanded  al©,  purple  color  of  the  lips,  and  an  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  face ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  present  no  signs  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  are  not  seri- 
ously or  fatally  involved.  Guersant  says  "tlie  fii^t  indication  for  an 
operation  is  that  the  suffocation  and  asphyxia  are  permanent,  and 
without  intermission.  The  second  indication  is,  that  the  disease  shall  be 
local  and  not  general.  In  the  former  state  the  patient  is  in  the  most 
favorable  condition ;  in  the  latter  there  is  but  little  chance  of  success. 
In  fact,  if  false  membranes  exist  in  the  nose  or  within  the  ears,  or,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  there  is  ulceration  even  in  the  vulva  ;  if  there  ai-e 
many  enlarged  glands  under  the  jaw,  and  if  the  urine  is  albuminous,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  know  that  he  has  very  little  or  no 
chance  of  succees.  The  third  indication  is,  that  the  patient  shall  be  at 
least  two  years  old.  The  number  of  successful  operations  performed 
prior  to  that  period  has  been  very  small,  and  the  cases  are  only  excep- 
tional in  which  tracheotomy  has  succeeded  in  children  of  six  months,  a 
year,  and  eighteen  months. " 

In  operating  upon  children,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  preferred,  imlees  the 
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neck  is  eo  exoeedingly  short  and  fat,  or  swollen,  as  to  render  the  oper 
ation  iropi'acticable.  in  the  case  of  adalts,  laryngotomj  may  gener&lij 
be  chosen. 

Lajyugotomj* 

In  both  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy  anapstheties  give  na  invaluable 
aid,  and  chloroform  is  to  be  preferi'ed.  The  instruments  required  are 
knives,  forceps,  laryngotomy  tubes,  with  blunt  and  sharp  hooks^  Larjm- 
gotomy  tubes  may  be  constructed  in  all  regards  like  ti-acheotomy  tubee> 
only  that,  as  the  opening  thit^ugh  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  greater  in  its 
transverse  than  in  its  antero-pc>8terior  diameter,  the  tube  should  be  fla^ 
tened  antero-posteriorly.  It  must  be  smaller  than  the  tube  employed 
after  tracheotomy^  in  persons  of  the  same  age.  The  surgeon  should 
be  also  well  provided  with  short,  firm,  but  flexible  probangs,  armed 
with  bita  of  soft  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  wound  and 
the  tubes. 

The  patient/  thoroughly  anfesthetized,  is  placed  supine,  witJi  his 
shoulders  elevated  and  his  head  thrown  back ;  and  while  an  assistant 
steadies  the  head,  with  the  face  directed  upwanle,  the  surgeon  makes 
an  incision  in  the  median  line,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid,  about  one  inch  or  more  in 
length,  making  his  way  between  the  sterao-thyroid  muscles  down  ti>  the 
criccHth\Toid  ligament.  During  tliis  part  of  the  operation  he  may  have 
wounded  the  crico-thyroid  (inferior  laryngeal)  artery,  and  a  loop  of  the 
superior  thyroid  vein,  both  of  which  will  usually  require  tlie  ligature, in 
case  they  are  cut ;  at  least  it  will  not  be  proper  to  open  the  lar\iix  until 
all  bleeding  has  ceased.  The  surgeon  should  be  cai^eful  also,  before 
incising  the  membrane,  to  expose  it  freely,  by  pushing  the  superiiicunh 
bent  tissues  well  to  each  side,  in  order  that  when  the  transverse  ineieioD 
is  made  through  the  membrane,  there  may  be  no  risk  of  incising 
other  small  vessels.  The  membrane  is  now  cut  through  its  entire  length. 
vertically,  and  the  opening  enlarged  by  slight  transverse  incisions 
Immediately  after  tlie  opening  is  made,  if  the  patient  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  an  anesthetic,  the  face  assumes  an  expression  of  intenae 
alarm  ;  and  we  have  observed  a  change  in  the  feature^s — an  additionid 
pallor,  usually — even  when  the  patient  is  completely  anaesthetized;  iii 
the  same  time  the  breatliing  becomes  in'egular  and  agitated.  It  is  well 
to  wait  a  moment,  after  making  the  incision,  for  the  respirations  to  be» 
come  more  regular  and  composed,  meanwhile  holding  the  edges  of  the 
incision  apart  with  blunt  carved  hooks.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
respiration  ceases  momentarily  after  the  opening  is  made,  the  feather 
end  of  a  goose-quill,  thrust  down  the  trachea,  will  excite  the  muscles  of 
respiration  to  reflex  action.  A  bent  probe  may  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  "WTien  respiration  becomes  established  and  composed,  the  tube 
is  carefully  introduced,  and  retained  in  place  by  tapes  fastened  id  the 
eyes  of  the  outer  canula  and  tied  loosely  behind  the  neck. 
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A  oompetent  adsistant  must  remain  with  the  patient  when  the  stirgeon 
leaves,  instructed  to  remove  the  inner  tube  occasionally,  cleanse  it 
with  hot  water  and  a  sponge,  and  return  it.  As  often  as  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  also,  it  generally  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  whole 
instrument,  that  is,  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  tubes ;  when  the  patient 
will  force  out  more  or  less  mucus,  pus,  and  membranous  exudation 
whicli,  while  the  instrument  was  in  ptisition,  had  not  been  permitted  to 
escape*  Its  re-introduction  is  often  difficult,  and  demands  usually  an 
amount  of  coolness,  decision,  and  practice,  such  as  the  assistant  is  not 
likely  to  possess  ;  and  for  this  reason  both  the  removal  and  the  replace- 
ment should  be  effected  by  the  surgeon  himselt  In  most  instances,  if 
the  prepress  of  the  case  is  favorable,  tlie  tube  may  be  removed  finally 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  the  opening  then  be  permitted  to  dose 
gradually  and  without  assistance* 


Tracheotomy. 

Tracheotomy  belo-w  the  Thyroid  Gland* — In  this  operation   the 

superficial  incision  should  commence  in  the  median  line,  about  opposite 
the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  extend  nearly  as  low  as 
the  top  of  the  sternum,  dividing  the  tissues,  as  the  depth  of  the  wound 
is  increased,  between  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles;  the  incision  being 
limited  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the 
plexus  of  thyroid  veins  which  lie  across  the  track  of  the  incision,  both 
superficially  and  deep.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  blunt 
instruments,  such  as  have  been  described  and  illustrated  at  p.  211. 
The  handle  of  a  knife  or  straight  steel  director  may  answer,  but 
they  constitute  imperfect  substitutes.  The  surgeon  who  has  never 
adopted  this  method  in  prosecuting  dissections  among  deep  and  swollen 
tissues,  such  as  we  often  meet  in  this  operation,  and  where  veins  abound 
of  whose  anatomical  relations  we  cannot  be  assured,  scarcely  knows  how 
to  appreciate  its  advantage.  The  dissection  may  in  this  manner  be 
made  rapidly,  and  the  trachea  may  be  reached  through  a  comparatively 
dry  wound.  Some  of  these  veins  lie  close  upon  the  trachea,  and  I  have 
myself,  in  one  case,  had  a  profuse  hsemorrhage  caused  by  the  accidental 
section  of  one  of  tliem,  at  the  very  moment  tliat  I  was  cutting  the  rings 
of  the  trachea.  To  avoid  such  an  accident,  the  trachea  should  be  well 
exposed,  so  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  divested  of  all  of  its  coverings  before 
it  ifl  opened.  Small  arterial  branches  may  also  be  divided,  and  the 
surgeon  will  not  forget  the  relations  of  the  primitive  carotids  to  the 
trachea,  and  that  the  left  vena  ionorainata  crosses  this  tube  opposite  the 
epistemal  notch.  The  depth  at  which  the  trachea  lies  below  the  surface 
oi  the  integument  is  seldom  less  than  one  incli»  generally  it  is  much 
deeper,  and  I  have  operated  once  when  it  was  full  two  inches  and  a 
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In  opening  the  trachea  it  should  be  steadied  between  the  thnmh 
finger,  or  seized  with  a  pair  of  ttM:»thed  forceps,  or  a  well-fmrved  Imk 
while  the  point  of  the  knife  entering  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
thrust  in  and  made  to  cut  upwards,  dividing  three  of  tJie  cartilagiti 
.rings.  Having  waited  a  few  Beccjnds,  or  minutes,  while  the  I'  ' 
^trarlieal  tube  are  held  asunder  by  blunt  hwks,  as  already  u 
eaaeB  of  lar^iigotoniy,  tlie  tube  may  be  introduced.  It  is  generally  j 
diffieult  to  intmduoe  the  tube  in  tracheotomy  than  in  larjiiL^ 
account  of  the  tinnness  of  the  cartilages,  the  tube  being-  U  * 
gain  admission  unless  the  tracheal  wound  is  held  well  open*  For  1 
reason  er»me  have  advised  resection  of  a  small  portion  of  one  of 
rings,  but.  with  attention  to  the  instinctions  here  given,  this  will  Ite 
fomid  unnecessary.  A  conical  tube  will  be  introduced  njore  easily, 
and  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  removal  it  may  be  i-eplaced  by  a 
of  cylindrical  form.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  have  at  hand  FuUe 
bivalve  tube,  which  in  case  of  difficulty  might  be  preferred. 

I  have  recently  received  fi-om  Mr,  Stollman,  inst rumen t-maker 
this  city,  a  double  tracheotomy  tube,  constructed  with  an  especial  new 
to  facilitate  the  introduction,  and  with  various  other  points  of  exct 
which  commend  it  to  the  practical  surgeon.     It  is  a  modification  ^ -i  u.t- 
histniment  invented  by  Mr,  Durham,  of  England.     The  iiistrmnent 
consists  of  an  outer  tube,  which  m  intended  to  pass  straight  back  iii(0 


Fig.  840. 
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I>urli<un>  TrBCheotomj  Tube,  modified  bf  ICr.  Bt<illmma, 


the  trachea,  and  then  to  turn  dt>wnwarda  in  such  a  way  that  its  extrefl 
ity  eliall  occupy  the  middle  of  the  trachea,  and  its  edges  shall 
tniduly  press  against  the  lining  membrane.  The  straight  portion  of 
the  tube  slides  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  c^^llar,  but  can  be  fixed  at 
any  point  by  means  of  a  screw.  Tlie  portion  of  the  tube  in  the  wound 
may  thus  be  regulated  in  length  according  to  the  depth  at  whitJi  the 
trachea  is  situated.     The  inner  tube  is  rendered  flexible  by  a  construe- 
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tioD  simil&r  to  coiled  wire,  whicli  enables  it  to  enter  readily  the  outer 
and  inflexible  tube.  It  is  also  f uniiahed  with  a  bliint,  flexible  "  pilot,*' 
which  greatly  faciUtatea  its  introduction,  but  which  is  removed  the 
moment  the  outer  tube  has  entered,  and  the  inner  tube  i&  then  substitu- 
ted for  the  "  pilot'' 

The  canida,  anned  with  a  trocar,  constxucted  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  trocar  and  canula  employed  in  tapping,  has  never  been  received 
with  much  favor  by  practical  surgeons. 

Tracheaiomy  above  the  Thyroid  Gland. — ^I  have  reserved  the  con- 
eideration  of  this  operation  until  I  had  spoken  of  tracheotomy  below  the 
gland,  in  order  that  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  operation  may  be  fully 
nuderstood,  and  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  rela- 
tive simplicity  and  safety  of  the  operation  now  under  considemtion. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  covers,  usually,  the  second  and 
third  rings  of  the  trachea,  being  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth* 
It  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  however,  both  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion and  size.  Thus,  for  example,  without  any  increase  of  its  vertical 
diameter,  it  may  be  situated  as  high  as  the  upper  margin  of  the  first 
ring,  or  as  low  as  the  lower  margin  of  the  fourth ;  or  it  may  be  found, 
even  when,  properly  speaking,  not  hj^ertrophied,  covering  all  of  the 
four  upper  rings.  At  otber  times  it  is  entirely  wanting,  or  the  two 
lateral  lobes  are  united  only  by  a  narrow  fibrous  band.  But  however 
high  the  isthmus  is  situated,  if  it  be  not  in  a  pathological  condition,  it  is 
alw&ys  possible,  having  first  exposed  the  cricoid  cai-tilage,  to  displace  it 
downwards  by  means  of  blunt  hooks,  and  thus  to  lay  bai^  the  three 
upper  rings  of  the  trachea. 

There  is  no  plexns  of  veins  immediately  above  the  isthmus,  although 
veins  are  found  between  its  posterior  surface  and  the  trachea ;  there  aa*e, 
also,  no  arteries  here ;  the  trachea  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  can 
be  moi'e  easily  seized  and  steadied  while  the  knife  is  being  inti'oduced 
than  at  a  point  lower  down. 


Thyrototny* 


I 


The  operation  of  thyrotomy  has  been  occasionally  practised  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx ;  but 
BO  seldom,  and  with  so  few  published  reports  oi  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure, aa  to  justify  me,  perhaps,  in  giving  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  a  case  in  which  I  have  recently  made  this  operation. 

The  son  of  a  gentleman,  residing  on  Long  Island,  suffered  fit>m 
an  attack  of  measles  when  two  yeare  old,  and  from  that  date  there  had 
been  at  intervals  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  had  steadily  in- 
creased, until  at  length,  when  he  became  excited,  he  was  threatened 
with  auffocation.  Having  been  brought  to  this  city,  Dr.  Elsberg  dis- 
covered, by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  a  small  papilliform  growth 
situated  within  the  vocal  cords,    December  18,  1869,  assisted  by  Dr& 
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Vand©  venter,  Tread  well,  and  Ik>gart — ^the  child  being  under  the  infli 
of  chloroform — I  opened  the  larynx  in  the  crico-tbyroid  space,  wl 
the  tumor  immediatly  presented  itself  at  the  point  of  incision,  bat  fk 
8paee  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  permit  of  its  removal  ;  I  proceede<l, 
tlicrefore,  at  once  Vj  enlarge  the  openings  by  cutting  directly  npiirank 
through  the  tliyroid  cartilage,  being  cai'eful  to  keep  the  knife  precisely 
in  the  median  line.  Drawing  the  al^e  of  the  cartilage  apart  with  blaut 
hooks,  the  whole  interior  of  the  larynx  was  brought  into  view,  and  tlie 
neoplasm  was  found  situated  between  tlie  vocal  cords,  being  attached  at  or 
near  tlieir  p.^sterior  exti'eniities.  With  a  pair  of  delicate  forceji©  it  wsa 
easily  removed ;  and  to  the  lacerated  surface  left.,  a  snmll  quantity  of 
chromic  acid  was  applied  by  means  of  a  blunt  piece  of  soft  woixl.  It 
was  now  observed  that  the  crico-thvToid  space  was  too  small  to  f»erniJt 
the  introduction  of  the  laryngeal  canula  without  causing  the  wings  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  to  separate,  and  the  incision  was  enlarged  in  the 
direction  downwards,  through  the  cricuid  cartilage ;  the  tube  was  then 
introduced  readily.  During  the  two  subsequent  yeai-s  thi^  child  wore 
the  laryngeal  tube  constantly,  enjoying  excellent  health  and  spirits.  8a 
far  as  I  can  leani,  the  papilloma  did  not  retuni ;  but  he  died  at  abool 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  of  an  acute  attack  of  larpigitis. 

Kirshaber  has  made  a  similar  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  intra- 
laryngeal  neoplasm,  differing  only  in  this  regard  fi-om  the  operation 
above  described,  that  tlie  incision  was  limited  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  it  will  be  found  practicable,  except  by  the  ap- 
plication of  very  considerable  force,  to  separate  the  alee  sufficiently  to 
examine  well  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  or  to  remove  a  morbid  growth 
therefrcim,  without  cutting,  also,  either  the  cri co-thyroid  or  the  thynv 
hyoid  ligauients. 

Dr.  C\  C.  Terry,  of  this  city,  has  suggested  that  in  making  the  opera- 
tion of  thynjtoray,  in  case  the  incisions  were  to  be  limited  to  the  tliyroid 
cartilage,  a  curvetl,  slmrp-poiutcd  knife  might  be  introduced  at  the 
upper  margin,  with  its  point  dii*ected  rather  downwards  than  upwards— 
lest  it  enter  the  loose  areolar  tissue  under  the  epiglottis — and  carriec 
carefully  downwards  until  tlie  separation  is  completed. 

AppFecUtlou  and  AppUoaUon  of  the  vartous  Ihol«ion«  upon  the  Iiftrynat  and 

Trachea. 

Laryngotomy,  practised  at  tlie  crico-thyroid  space,  is  preferable  in  all 
cases  of  apncea  from  drowning,  from  the  inhalation  of  mephitic  gas^ 
banging,  oadema  glottidis,  abscess,  and  ulcerations  of  the  larynx,  in 
most  cases  of  intra-laryugeal  growths,  and  whenever  foreign  bodies 
are  lodged  in  the  ventricles. 

Thymtomyj  ^vith  or  without  incision  of  the  cri  co-thyroid  ligament 
may  be  substituted  for  laryngotomy,  so  called,  in  certain  cases  of  intra* 
laiyngeal  growtlis,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sui-geon,  it  would  be 
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diffictilt  to  remove  these  formations  safely  and  thomngUly  without  hav- 
ing at  the  moment  a  |)erfect  view  of  their  attatliments* 

Tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  all  cages  of  diphtlieria  and  of  croup,  when  the  gland  it*  not  in  a 
condition  of  hypertn»phy.  Tracheotomy  below  tiie  iritlimue  will  be 
reBerved,  therefore,  fur  thtjwe  rare  examples  of  diphtheria  or  crctup  ac- 
(X)mpanied  with  hyi)ertrophy  of  the  th yrt»id  gland,  and  for  those  equally 
rare  exanij^les  hi  whit  h  die  surgeon  undeitakea  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  impacted  in  either  the  right  or  left  brouchufl. 

The  employment  of  reflectors  for  the  purpose  of  inBi>ecting  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  and  even  the  glottis,  dates  wi  far  back  a8  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  l)ut  no  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
the  construction  and  application  of  the  instruments,  until,  in  1829^ 
Babbington,  of  London,  in\'ented  wliat  he  tenned  the  "  glottoscope." 
Tiirck,  in  1857,  l*egan  zeaiouhlj  to  experiment  with  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
using,  however,  only  feolar  light.  Soon  after,  Czermak  substituted  arti- 
ficial for  sunlight,  and  hnm  this  peri<jd  lar)Tigofloopy  must  date  its  most 
brilliant  successes. 

For  ordinary  purposes  I  employ  glass  mirrors,  very  much  like  those 
employed  by  dentists;  the  mirrors  being  made  of  various  si^ea  and 
forniB  to  adapt  them  to  different  thn>ats,  their  diameter  ranging  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 


\ 
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The  patient^  facing  a  strong  sunlight,  opens  his  mouth  widely,  while 
thesurge^m  intrrMlnc^4^  the  mirror,  previously  warmed,  lifting  the  uvula 
gently  with  the  baf^k  of  the  instrument,  when  the  epiglottis  will  be  seen 
reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  occasionally  the  glottis  aliso  will  be  lirought 
distinctly  into  view.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  glottis  cannot  be  seen  un- 
til  the  epiglottis  is  lifted,  by  dra\inng  forward  the  tongue;  wliich  the 
patient  may  do  himself,  by  seizing  it  with  a  towel  Ix^tween  his  thmnb 
and  fingersw  If  now  the  patient  makes  a  full  inspiration,  the  epi- 
glottis will  be  lifted  more  completely,  and  the  corda?  vocales  will 
separate,  and  may  be  seen  in  motion.  They  may  also  be  seen,  and  ob- 
Benred  to  \ibrate  during  expiration,  while  uttermg  the  simple  sound 
«alL" 

In  addition  to  the  mirror,  employed  as  above  described,  whicli  can 


sre  there  ifi  a  strong  direct  light,  tJie  enrgeon  nwy  i 
before  his  eye,  or  attach  to  hb  forehead  by  means  of  a  etrap^  a  neAedor, 


LiuyngoBcope  emptojed  wifh  ArdfidiU  LIghL 


structed,  in  the  hands  of  persoEB  aecuBtomed  to  its  use,  that  we  are  aWo^ 
to  obtain  the  most  Batisfactory  reeultfi*     Fh^t,  there  may  be  seen  the 
back  of  the  toiiguej  tlie  tip  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  intermediate  foeea. 
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#f  the  operator  lias  more  experienoe  in  the  use  of  the  iiidtrnment,  bj 
the  exerciBe  of  ekill  and  patience,  he  will  be  able  to  recognize  distinctly 
the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds ;  the  ventricu- 
lar bands,  called  also  the  superior  or  false  vocal  oorda ;  the  inferior  or 
true  vocal  cords,  which  are  of  a  pearly-white  or  gray  color,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  pink  and  yelli>w  colors  of  the  other  portions  hitlierto 
brought  into  view^  and  which  appear  in  a  state  of  constant  vibration, 
separating  also  in  inspiration  and  Ijecoming  partially  closed  in  expira- 
tion. Daring  prolonged  inspiration,  in  many  persons,  more  or  less  of 
the  rings  of  the  trachea  may  be  seen,  including  the  cricoid  cartilage* 
They  will  be  recognized  as  white  circular  lines,  with  i*ings  of  a  pinkish 
color  interposed.  Occasionally,  also,  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is 
%^8ible,  appearing  as  two  indistinct  dark  circular  spots,  sepai-ated  by  the 
point  of  bif  orcation,  which  reflects  the  light 
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Tumors  in  the  Phaiyox  are  rare,  and  such  as  occur  are  usually 
fibrous,  fibrocellular,  or  fatty,  and  often  pediculated, 

Pedieiilated  tnmors  may  be  removed  by  the  6craseur  or  by  the  ligi^- 
l  are.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  cut  away  with  scissors.  Tumors 
Laving  a  broad  base,  attac^hed  either  to  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  or 
aisophagns,  can  scarcely  be  considered  amenable  to  surgical  treatment 
In  the  case  of  an  elastic  turaor  having  a  very  broad  base,  attached  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  presented  recently  at  Bellevne  Hospital, 
my  colleague,  Dn  Alexander  Mott,  tied  both  carotids,  with,  however, 
only  tenijxirary  benefit. 

If  the  tumor  is  situated  low  in  the  pharynx,  the  application  of 
the  6craseur  is  apt  to  occasion  spasm  and  closure  of  the  glottis.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  suffocation  from  this  cause,  laryngotomy  might  be 
finat  perfonned,  and  free  respiration  insured  by  the  presence  of  a  tube. 

Dilatation  of  the  Pharynx, — ^It  has  occasionally  been  observed 
tha;  the  pharjiix  has  become  dilated  upon  one  side,  forming  a  pouch 
in  \^hich  the  food  is  apt  to  lodge,  so  as  to  require  pressure  upon  the 
rid*,  of  the  neck  for  its  dislodgement  Sometimes  the  dilatation  involves 
the  entire  parietes  of  the  pharjnx.  Still  more  rarely  similar  changes 
ha\  •  been  observed  in  the  cesophasctis. 
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Oontraotion  of  the  (Esophagus. — CoBtraction  or  strictnre  of 
0B8ophaguB  may  be  epasmodic  or  permanent. 

Spasmadic  cantraetums  of  the  oeaophagm  occur  in  hysteria  aod 
various  other  eonditions  of  the  system,  especially  in  women.      Their 
continued  and  fi*eqiient  recurrence  probably  leads,  in  some  cases^  to 
formation  of  a  permanent  stricture.     The  treatment  is  wholly  therapeO' 
tical,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of  assafcetida,  musk,  camp! 
chloroform,  and  other  antispasmodics  internally,  with  the  ainiultan' 
a<ioption  of  such  means  as  may  improve  the  general  health. 

PennanerU  Btriotures  and  occlu^wn  are  caused  by  the  swallowing 
hot  and  caustic  lluidB,  by  wounds,  and  the  growth  of  tumors,  es 
of  carcinoma.    The  last  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  advanced 
The  most  usual  seat  of  all  the  forms  of  stricture  is  opposit-e  or  Just 
low  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  the  passage  is  naturally  more  contraci 
than  elsewhere.    Obstructions  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  atomach  are^ 
also,  not  very  unfrequent. 

Stricture  from  the  presence  of  carcinoma  can  only  be  alleviated  bj 
the  occasional  careful  introduction  of  soft  and  flexible  bougies,  and 
finally  by  the  introduction  of  a  tube  for  the  pui'pose  of  conveyij 
nourishment  into  the  stomach.  Whenever  this  is  impracticable,  the 
of  the  sufferer  may  still  be  prolonged  a  few  days  by  noui-islung  enemi 
These  should  be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  the  pangs 
of  hunger  may  be  at  the  same  time  allayed  by  adding  to  the  enema 
twenty  or  tliirty  drops  of  laudanum. 

Stricture  from  other  causes  seldom  terminates  in  complete  occlusion 
but  it  is  rarely  cured  when  it  depends  upon  organic  changes  of  struct 
In  a  few  cases  some  improvement  attends  the  frequent  introduction 
gum-elastic  bougies,  provided  always  they  are  introduced  cautiousl; 
and   without   the   employment  of  force.     In  several  instances   u] 
record  the  attempt  to  introduce  bougies  forcibly  has  caused  laceradon 
of  the  CBSophagus,  and  fatal  abBcesses  liave  ensued. 

Foreign  Bodies  in    the  Pharynx  or  CEsophai^iiB.— Fish-bones, 
pins,  needles,  a  crust  of  bread,  solid  pieces  of  meat,  and  various  othi 
Bubstances  are  occasionally  arrested  in  the  pharynx,  causing  more 
less  annoyance,  with  difficulty  of  deglutition  or  of  respiration,  but  vi 
seldom  causing  death, 

Fimt,  we  frequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  sharp,  angular  crusi 
of  bread,  fish-bones,  or  pins  have  become  lodged  between  the  base 
the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  causing  incessant  cough  and  apprehensl 
of  suffocation.     If  the  mouth  can  be  opened  widely,  this  point  may 
reached  with  the  finger,  and  the  body  dislodged  with  the  nail ;  or 
tongue  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  mouth,  and  with  a  pair  of  euro 
forceps  it  may  be  seized  and  extracted. 

Second :  small,  angular,  or  pointed  bodies  often  lodge  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tli0; 
tomilfi,  causing  a  sensation  of  pain  during  every  attempt  at  deglutitioi 
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•'OtMfciionally  they  may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  gut k1  light.  They  mv 
always  within  roach  of  the  fiiiger,  and  may  be  dislodged  by  the  nail  if 
not  deeply  embedded. 

Third  aiid  more  frequeDtly,  pins  and  tiBh-bonea  are  caught  in  the  %n  alls 
of  the  pharynx,  back  of  the  poeterior  pillars,  in  the  lateral  f>ouche6  situ- 
ated between  the  eornuaof  the  hyoid  lx:»ue  and  the  wiugfe  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  cansing  pain  in  deglutition,  and  somctime^s  emban-assment 
to  respiration.  They  cannot  usually  be  seen  nor 
often  felt  distinctly,  but  the  patient  will  indicate 
their  seat  by  placing  hiB  finger  upon  a  correspond- 
ing  point  on  the  outride  of  his  neck. 

In  this  fiitnatioix  they  may  occasionally  be  reai,*h- 
ed  and  diBlodged  by  the  linger,  but  I  could  never 
succeed  with  foi'cepe.  An  emetic  will  sometinicB 
dislodge  them ;  but,  in  nioet  cases,  I 
have  advised  these  patients  to  let  tlicin 
alone  after  I  had  failed  %vith  the  tin- 
ger,  assuring  them  that  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  soon  become  hxjseued 
by  ulceration,  and  escape.  Occasion* 
ally,  however,  we  meet  with  excepti<  ma 
to  the  general  rale;  the  foi-eign  body 
making  its  way  safely  thnjtigh  the  tisr- 
sues  to  tlie  extenial  surface.  In  one 
case  a  fish-lMme  penetmted  the  side 
of  the  neck,  fomiing  an  abecese,  and 
was  removed  by  myself  through  an 
external  incision.  In  a  second  exam- 
ple, a  needle  penetmted  the  neck 
from  the  pharj^nx,  and  I  removed  it 
some  weeks  later  from  the  front  of 
the  neck,  where  its  p>int  had  formed 
a  small  pustule.  While  searching  in 
the  pharj-nx,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  the  hyoid  lK>ne  for  a  foreign 
body,  as  happened  on(^  in  a  case  which 
subsequently  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  the  surgeon  having  seized  the  hyoid 
bone  with  his  forceps  and  made  vigorous  attempts 
to  pull  It  out. 

Fourth :  angular  bodies  and  solid  pieces  of  meat 
become  lodged  occasionally  in  die  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and,  pressing  forward  upon  the  larjTix, 
cause  the  rima  glottidis  ti>  d<jse  spasmodically.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances the  patient  is  usually  in  a  condition  of  great  alann,  feeling 
constantly  some  impediment   in  breathing,   and  at   intervals  being 
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threatened  witli  8uflF<.*catiuri.  It  mav  be  proi>er,  in  the  fiiBt 
to  endeavor  to  reach  the  Uxly  by  the  finger,  by  which  means 
cases  it  may  ha  locjgenecl,  and  thi'own  out  by  the  &p(^»utaneuii&  efiurta  oi 
the  patient.  In  rn^^sit  eaikts,  however,  it  is  beyuud  the  reaeli  of  the 
fingers,  but  even  tlien  the  eflfort  to  vomit,  excited  by  the  preeence  of 
the  finger,  will  eometinies  cau^e  its  expukion.  Failing  in  this,  if  it  be 
an  Htif^ular  b<xly,  there  should  be  conveyed  iutu  the  pharyiiac  a  somewhat 
flexible  histrument,  armed  with  hxjips  of  sti'ong  silk  thread,  which, 
after  introduction,  should  be  turned  two  or  thi*oe  times  upon  itself,  m 
that,  if  ].)08.sible,  the  body  may  be  entangled  and  brought  out  The 
next  exi)edient  moet  worthy  of  a  trial  m  the  enipb}ment  of  an  instm- 
nient,  invented  many  years  ago,  I  believe,  by  some  gentleman  prao- 
tiising  in  tlie  Etist  Indies,  It  is  composed  of  an  India-rubber  tube, 
enclosing  a  wlmlebone  shaft,  which  latter  is  terminated  below  by  a 
Tery  email  ivory  bulb.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  united  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  shaft  by  a  number  of  hog's  bristles,  arranged  lon- 
gitudinally, and  forming  a  complete  investment  of  the  shaft  over  t 
space  of  two  inches.  The  instrument  is  introduced 
Fig.8S&  ^.j^jj  ^ijg  ^^\^Q  ^vithdrawu  upon  the  shaft,  as  fara& 

00^     9mi  ^^  length  of  the  bristles  will  peniiit     When  the 
^^m     ^Sf  end  of  the  instrument  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
I         ^V       I     pharynx,  the  tube  is  slid  forward  upon  tlie  shaft,  and 
H         ^B        I     the  brmtles  are  made  to  open  in  the  form  of  an  urn- 
W         I     brella;  it  is  then  tm-ncd  upon  itself  and  withdrawn, 
I  I         Lt>ttg>  curved   forceps,  and  bougies  armed  with 

I  I     floating,  button-Like  hooks,  may  sometimes  be  used 

I  I     with  success. 

I  I         If  a  solid  piece  of  meat  has  become  impacted  in 

I  the  pharynx,  life  is  even  more  endangered   than 

when  angular  brxlies  are  lodged,  since  they  occasion 
not  only  a  spasni  of  the  glottis,  but  by  tiieir  bulk 
they  displace  the  aiTtenoid  cartilages  and  <muee 
them  to  encroach  upon  tlie  larj^ngeal  space.  Sev- 
eral cases  of  sudden  death  from  this  cause  have 
been  reported;  and  many  years  since  I  made  an 
autopsy  of  a  man  and  removed  from  liis  pharynx  a 
large  piece  of  tough  boiled  beef,  which  had  caused 

II  his  death  almost  instantly.  In  the  act  of  death  it 
i  had  been  grasped  so  finnly  by  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  that  it  required  great  force  to  remove  it 
by  the  aid  of  a  strong  hook.  In  such  a  case,  an 
^"^^d^&^^k!!"**^  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  induce  vomiting,  or  to 
extract  the  piece  of  meat  by  tlirusting  the  fingers  oi 
as  much  of  the  hand  as  possible  into  the  phar}^ix ;  or,  in  case  a  blunt 
hook  is  at  hand,  it  miglit  be  employed.  If  suffocation  is  imminent,  the 
larynx  must  be  at  once  opened.    The  misfortune  is,  however,  with 
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nearly  all  the  examples  belonging  to  this  class,  that  enffocation  occurs 
so  speedily  that  surgical  aid  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  time  to  avert 
the  fatal  event 

Fifth,  bodies  which  have  no  sharp  or  angular  projections,  having 
escaped  from  the  pharynx  and  become  lod<^d  in  the  oesophagus^ 
need  not  usually  give  us  much  anxiety.  They  will,  in  most  cases^ 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  stomach,  and  eventually  escape  by  the  rec- 
tum. Indeed  it  is  very  safe  to  assume  that  any  body,  not  liable  from  ita 
form  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  esophagus,  and  which  has  passed 
the  upper  or  cricoid  pylorus — which  name  I  venture  to  give  to  the  con* 
tracted  portion  of  the  oesophagus  just  below  the  cricoid  c-artilage — -will 
in  time  make  its  way  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canaL 
In  case  it  does  not,  and  serious  inconvenience  is  caused  by  its  presence^ 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  extract  it  with  a  loop  of  flexible  wire 
conveyed  to  the  point  of  obstruction  by  a  catheter  or  etomacli-tube ; 
or,  what  is  more  generally  practicable  and  equally  safe,  it  may  be 
pushed  downwards  into  the  stomach  by  tlie  careful  use  of  a  sponge 
probang.  Indeed,  it  generally  happens  that  the  first  attempt  to  extract 
the  foreign  body  causes  it  to  slide  downwards  and  escape  through  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  About  tlie  year  1854  a  gentleman 
consulted  me  who  had  swallowed  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  which 
had  become  lodged  in  his  oesophagus.  I  intrtxluced  an  instrument 
armed  with  a  floating  button,  and  was  able  in  my  first  attempt  to  catdi 
the  coin,  but  it  slid  off  and  was  not  withdrawn.  In  my  second  attempt 
the  coin  was  hit  as  the  instrument  descended,  and  it  immediately  passed 
into  liis  stomach.  From  the  date  of  the  accident  to  the  present  moment 
he  has  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  this  large  piece 
of  metal  in  his  belly,  nor  is  he  aware  that  it  has  ever  passed  through 
his  rectum. 

Copper  oxidizes  too  slowly  to  do  any  harm  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and 
I  have  known  many  examples  in  which  large  C4>pper  pennies  have  been 
swallowed  with  impunity.  Dr.  Connor  has,  however,  reported  one  case 
which  proved  fatal  by  the  coin  becoming  arrested  at  the  pylorus  ,*  An  im- 
pression prevailed  at  one  time  that  the  jjemiy  coinage  of  1857,  composed 

copper  and  nickel,  might  prove  poisonous.  Nickel  is  usually  found  as 
an  ore  in  union  with  arsenic,  but  in  order  to  render  nickel  serviceable  for 
coinage  the  arsenic  must  be  entirely  driven  off,  and,  according  to  the 
analysis  made  by  Prof.  Iladley,  of  Buffalo,  the  penny  of  1857  contains 
no  arsem'c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  these  peimies  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  children,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  always  proved  harm- 
less.* Dr.  Strong,  of  Erie  Co.^  has  shown  me  a  glass  door-knob,  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  weighing  162  grains, 


»  Bo§tim  Med.  and  8wrg,  J<mr,^  toI  43,  from  JhtWa^  QuarUrfy  Jour.  Med  8oL 
*  Berport  on  Foretgn  Bodies  oooTif<«d  Into  the  Stomach.    By  llie  author.    BuffaU 
IM.  Jour.,  vol  xiiL,  1857,  p.  d60. 
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whieh  he     ewallowed  wlien  eight    years  old,  and  whloh 
bowels  safely  on  the  third  day. 

Sixth :  angular  bodies  lodged  in  the  ceeophagus,  in  a  large  pi 
of  ca&es,  when  not  interfered  with,  sooner  or  later  become 
pmbably  by  ulceration,  and  are  either  thi-own  up,  or  carried  ii 
stonmch,  making  their  way  after  a  time  through  the  rectum.  Such  ac- 
cidents are,  however,  by  no  raeans  free  from  danger,  since  in  exoep^ 
tional  cases  they  perforate  the  tube,  and  in  one  way  or  another  profi 
f  atab  It  is  always  proper,  therefore,  to  make  every  reasonable  attemjl 
to  remove  them.  Forceps  are  in  these  cases  of  no  use  ;  but  I 
pecially  to  warn  tlie  profession  against  the  employment  of  infle: 
hooks,  such  as  are  frequently  attached  to  ceeophageal  probangs.  In  one 
case,  where  a  fish-bone  was  kidged  in  the  oaeophagus,  the  hook 
entangled  either  in  the  bone  or  some  of  the  cartilages  of  the  traclii 
larynx,  and  although  I  turned  it  and  pushed  it  down  repeatedly,  it  wii 
only  withdrawn  at  last  by  force,  which  lacerated  the  tissues  severely.  In 
a  second  e^se  I  employed  the  "  button ''  instrument  with  a  like  result, 
my  patient  falling  upon  the  floor  in  a  condition  of  partial  asphyxia  h& 
fore  tlio  instrument  could  be  withdrawn ;  and  it  was  only  extricated  it 
last  by  sliding  over  it  down  to  the  button  a  section  of  a  stomach-taba 

In  these  cases  the  instruments  before  described,  so  constructed  as  to 
expand  like  an  umbrella,  or  loops  of  thread  attached  to  a  flexible  rod, 
are  much  better,  and  completely  safe.  A  sponge  probang  may  also  be 
employed,  being  introduced  compressed  and  dry,  but  partly  corared 
with  a  little  melted  tallow ;  after  introduction  it  must  be  soaked  and 
expanded  by  allowing  the  patient  to  drink  water. 

CEsophagotomy* 

If  all  means  have  failed  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  and  inflanmiar 
tory  swelling,  impeded  respiration,  and  difficult  deglutition  are  present, 
especially  when  deglutition  has  become  impossible,  the  operation  of 
cesophagotomy  ought  to  be  considered.  The  danger  to  the  patient  is 
now  imminent,  not  only  from  sufl^ocation  and  hemorrhage,  but  especi* 
ally  from  the  formation  of  retro-pharyngeal  and  retro-oesophageal  ab- 
scesses, the  occurrence  of  which  latter  is,  in  these  cases,  a  frequent 
and  almost  always  fatal  event.  The  body  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  lodged  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but  it  may  be  reached  by 
an  oi>eration  when  situated  anywhere  above  the  sternum.  In  one  case 
nt  least,  in  which  the  oijcration  was  made  by  Dr.  Cheever,  of  Boston, 
it  has  been  reached  and  removed  by  forceps,  after  oesophagotomy, 
when  situated  below  the  top  of  the  sternum.  If  delayed  beyond  the 
third  or  fom^th  day,  pus  has  usually  formed,  and  the  chance  of  success 
is  greatly  diminished. 

The  first  operation  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  made 
by  Goursault,  in  1738;  and,  aceoixiing  to  Cheever,  up  to  the  year  1867, 
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ft  had  been  performed  for  the  removal  of  foreipn  bodies  17  times,  of 
which  operations  13  had  proved  successful.  In  1843,  the  late  Dr.  Wat- 
son, of  this  city,  performed  oesophagotomy  for  die  relief  of  a  patieut 
suffering  under  a  malignant  stricture  of  the  OBfiophagus. 

Two  modes  of  operating  have  been  adopted ;  one,  recommended  by 
N^laton,  called  the  "  median,"  consists  in  making  a  tegumentary  inci- 
sion as  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  then  reaching  the  CESoph- 
agus  by  dissecting  up  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  or  in  ligating 
both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  dividing  it  in  the  median  line,  and  subse^ 
quently  lifting  the  left  lobe  outwards  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the 
CBSophagus.  The  principal  objection  to  this  method,  in  either  of  its 
modifications,  is  the  danger  of  wounding  the  recui-reiit  laryngeal  nerve, 
which  lies  between  the  trachea  and  gullet 

The  other  mode,  and  that  which  has  been  usually  practised,  con- 
sists in  approaching  the  oesophagus  from  the  side  of  the  neck,  some- 
what as  in  the  operation  for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  adopted  by  Cheever  in  his  second  successful  oper- 
ation, as  described  in  his  excellent  monograph  upon  this  subject  :  * — 
An  incision  was  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  midway  between 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  and  the  larynx,  commencing  at  tlie  top 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  terminating  at  the  sternum,  running  paral* 
lei  to  the  stemo-cleido-masUjid  muscle;  the  anterior  margin  of  thia 
muscle,  and  the  upper  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  were  exposed ;  the  latter 
was  drawn  toward  the  median  line ;  the  carotid  sheath  was  felt  and 
drawn  outwards ;  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  was  carefully  dissected 
up  and  turned  over  upon  the  isthmus ;  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  enu- 
cleated and  pushed  aside ;  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  separated  from  the 
trachea  by  a  director,  and  this  separation  increased  and  maintained  by 
retractors,  when  the  oesophagus  was  exposed  and  made  distinctly  visi- 
ble by  reflected  light  A  stomach-tube  was  then  introduced  tlii'ougb 
the  mouth,  and  a  longitudinal  incision  made  upon  its  outer  wall  just 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Having  removed  the  6tomach-tul>e,  a 
search  for  the  foreign  body  was  instituted  with  the  finger,  which  re- 
sulted in  discovering  a  brass  pin  beneath  the  sternum.  By  the  aid  of 
a  director  one  end  was  now  loosened,  and  it  was  drawn  out  During 
the  whole  operation  not  a  ligature  had  been  required.  The  wound  wai 
left  open,  morphia  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  nutri< 
tion  maintained  by  beef -tea  enemata,  the  patient  being  kept  constantly 
in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  On  the  third  day  he  was  allowed  tii 
di  ink  half  a  tumbler  of  milk,  of  which  a  portion  escaped  by  the  wound, 
and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  tike  considerable  quantities  of  milk 
by  the  mouth*     It  was  observed  that  a  larger  pt^^rtion  passed  into  the 


*  (Ea&phagt^tamy  for  the  Betrwval  of  FarmgnBodiea,  Bj  David  W.  Clie«Te?»  M.  D, ,  Aat/t, 
Prot  of  AnAt  in  Hnirard  TJDiyefiltj ;  Smgeon  to  the  City  Hospita],  ^tc  Booton* 
Darid  Olapp  &>  Sons,  Printera.  1867* 
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Btomach  when  he  drank  with  his  head  thrown  back.  At  thd  eisd  d 
four  weeks  the  wound  in  the  ceeophagus  had  closed,  and  hia  reco\€i7 
waa  soon  complete* 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  no  sutures  were  applied  to  the  wound  m  M 
eosopbagus;  that  food  was  not  administered  by  a  etotnach-tube;  &!)d 
that  no  drinks  or  food  were  permitted  to  enter  by  the  month  nnti  tba 
third  day.  A  careful  study  of  the  cases  reported,  liaa  convinced  mf 
that  Dr*  Cheever's  practice  iu  these  regards,  aa  well  ae  hia  moda  d 
operation^  are  worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAPTEE   XL 

TUMORS  OF  THE  NECK. 

Pre-laryrtgeal  Bursal  Tumors. — I  have  observed  a  small  encjatod 
tumor  situated  upon  the  frout  of  the  larjTix,  always  exactly  or  rvf 
nearly  in  the  median  line ;  the  diffei-ent  examples  ranging  in  vertical 
position,  from  a  point  just  above  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  middle  d 
the  cricoid;  the  majority  lying  directly  in  front  of  the  crico-thyroid 
space.  The  tumor  seldom  exceeded  two  inches  in  diameter,  being 
usually  much  smaller.  They  were  smooth^  round,  elastic,  having  ^'erv 
thin  walls*  which  were  closely  adherent  posteriorly  to  the  larynx,  and  con- 
tained a  straw-colored  serum,  which  in  one  case  was  mixed  with  blooA 
Of  the  ten  examples  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  seven 
were  in  females*  In  one  the  bui^ea  had  opened  upon  the  front  of  the 
neck,  forming  a  fistula,  which  had  continued  to  discharge  occasionally 
during  several  years.  One  disappeared  spontaneously,  apparently  by 
having  opened  into  the  larynx,  thnmgh  which  its  contents  were  dis- 
charged, but  was  soon  reproduced.  In  another  case,  after  a  apou- 
taneons  recession,  it  has  not  returned.  I  believe  these  tumors  to  consist 
of  enlargements  of  the  thyro-hyoid  bursee,  or  of  those  accidental  bursse 
which  my  dissections  have  proven  to  exist,  occasionally,  in  front  of  tho 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Treatment, — Tumoi-s  of  the  class  now  described  have  never 
amenable  to  therapeutical  treatment  Attempts  to  dissect  them  out 
entire  have  also  satisfied  me  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  incurring 
great  risk  of  opening  into  the  larynx;  and  of  causing,  even  when 
this  accident  does  not  happen,  a  sharp  and  alarming  laryngitia 
Fortunately  it  has  been  found  suflScient  to  lay  them  open  freely, 
removing  such  portions  of  the  sac  as  ai-e  superficial.  If  the  sac  is  not 
obliterated  by  the  suppuration  which  ensues — after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
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dAjBy  when  the  inflammation  incident  to  the  wound  and  to  the  expo- 
sure of  the  interior  has  subsided — a  cure  may  certainly  be  effected  by 
the  daily  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  at  least,  each  has  been  my 
own  experience/ 

The  possibility  of  confounding  the  following  congenital  abnonnity 
with  a  fistula  resulting  from  a  bursa,  will  i-ender  it  proper  to  speak  of 
it  in  this  connection. 

Fistulous  openings  occasionally  e3dst  at  birth,  communicating  with 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  which  are  due  to  arrest  of  developtnent,  and 
which  may  occur  in  the  median  line,  or  at  corresponding  points  upon 
either  side.  Dr.  Pociley,  of  Yonkers,  haa  reported  a  case  in  which  two 
congenital  fistulae  existed  in  the  median  Hoe,  one  above  the  other/ 

The  treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the  margins  of  the  openings,  and 
occlusion  by  sutures,  or  in  a  resort  to  some  similar  plastic  operation. 

Encysted  Tumors  of  the  Neok,  usually  denominated  Hygromata. 
Beneath  the  i-amus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
especially  in  the  supra-clavicular  triangle,  encysted  tnmoi-s  are  quite 
common,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  encysted  pre-laryngeal  bursal 
tumors  last  described,  but  liable  to  attain  a  much  larger  size ;  8<:»me  of 
which  are  no  doubt  bursal,  and  others  seem  to  have  formed  in  the 
areolar  tissue. 

Treatment. — In  general,  we  cannot  advise  the  surgeon  to  attempt  iihd 
complete  extirpation  of  these  sacs.  No  doubt  some  may  be  safely  cut 
out ;  but  when  situated  near  important  cervical  veins,  arteries,  or  nerrvs 
whose  relations  to  the  base  cannot  be  well  detennined,  it  will  be  more 
pnident  to  lay  them  open,  and  trust  to  iodine  injections  to  complete 
their  destruction. 

Enlarged  Lymphatic  Glands. — ^Chronic  enlargement  of  the  oerrical; 
lymphatics  may  be  recognized  by  their  position,  and  by  the  fact  that*, 
in  most  cases,  a  number  of  glands  are  simultaneously  involved.  These 
enlargements  occur  mostly  in  strumous  patients,  and  often  terminate  in 
ulceration.  Occasionally,  however,  when  the  strumous  diathesis  is  not 
intense,  tliey  remain  in  a  state  of  induration  during  an  indefinite 
period. 

Treatment.— Therapeutical  and  hygienic  measures,  and  especially 
the  use  of  iodine  in  some  of  its  forms,  are  the  proper  remedies.  If 
sevei^al  glarids  are  simultaneously  affected,  excision  is  iiever  justifiable 
unless  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  danger  from  their  pressure  upcm 
some  important  and  vital  organ;  since  we  can,  in  tht.4e  cases,  give  the 
patient  no  encouragement  that  the  removal  of  the  existing  tumors  will 
not  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  athera.    I  haTi^  once  removed  a 


*  Pftper  cm  Ante-LuTTiigeal  Btmal  TiimQn«  by  the  aathor  N^ett  Tark  M*d.  J<mr.^ 
Afarok,  1870.  Alao  dlBoimfoa  of  same  subject  before  the  New  York  Med,  Jour.  Asbocia- 
tifm«  Not.  5,  1869,  with  remarka  of  Dra  Ebberg,  Weber,  and  othen.  Th$  Med.  Baoord, 
New  York,  1870. 

*  TAe  M&i.  Retard,  TXem  York,  Jnly  1,  1869,  vol.  it,,  |.   195^ 
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chain  of  enlarged  cervical  glands,  twenty  in  miraber.  Tmrying 
from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  b^nn  1 
fere  with  respiration.  This  was  the  second  operation  to  which  dn 
patient  had  been  subjected  for  the  same  eiiuse,  and  I  gave  no  ypomm 
of  permanent  relief.  Two  years  later  the  patient  saeoumbed  to  put 
monary  tubercnloeiSu  Velpeaii  believed  that  the  removal  of  one  gliad 
rather  favored  the  dii(|>ei%ion  of  the  remainder :  my  experience  does  nd 
confirm  this  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  single  gland  is  enlarged,  and  if ^  after  the  lapse  <rf 
many  months  or  years,  other  cervical  glands  do  not  become  iniplicatei 
— its  growth  being  steady  and  progressive,  but  showing  no  tendency  to 
enppurate — it  will  be  proper  to  remove  it  by  excision.     Let  the  operaljor 
be  reminded,  however,  that  this  is  the  class  of  cervical   tnmors  in  tie 
removal  of  which,  probalily,  most  of    the  serions  accidents    have  o^ 
curred  ;  and,  as  I  think,  becanse  their  appearance  has  led  the  sni^geon  to 
exercise  less  caution  in  the  dissection.     They  ai'e  solid,  movable,  and  not 
nsually  of  great  size,  and  they  are,  in  most  cases,  lifted  so  abruptlv  from 
the  surface  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  have  no  close  connectioo 
with  the  deeper  tissues,     Tlie  following  example  will  illustrate  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  have  reference : — In  tli€ 
winter  of  1841-4^2  a  lad  was  brought  to  me  having  an  enlarged  cerviod 
gland  below  the  right  ear,  which  had  been  gi-owing  four  years,  and 
which  was  of  the  size  of  a  gooee-egg.    It  seemed  to  be  an  example  of 
simple  chronic  hypei-trophy  of  the  gland,  unaccompanied   by  scrofu- 
lous degeneration,     I  decided  upon  its  removal ;  and  accordingly  made, 
over  the  tumor,  a  longitudinal  incision  intersected  at  ita  middle  by  a 
transverse  incieioiL     The  external  jugular  was  cut  and  tied  at  both  ends. 
The  tumor  was  reached  after  dividing  several  consecutive  fascLoB,  and 
the  dissection  was  prosecuted  t(.)ward  the  base  with  only  the   most 
trifling  haemorrhage.     Indeed  I  had  just  called  the  attentiun  of  the 
medical  students  who  were  present  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  cloee 
to  the  tumor  in  these  dissections,  since  we  were  thus  enabled  to  avoid 
that  plexus  of  vessels  which  usually  surround  solid  tumors  which  have 
grown  slowly  and  have  attained  coiieiderable  size,  when  at  tliis  moment, 
while  the  tumor  was  a  little  lifted  to  expose  its  base,  cutting  upon  a 
clean  and  dry  surface  of  the  tumor,  fairly  exposed  to  view,  a  large  vein 
was  divided,  probably  a  branch  leading  from  the  external  to  the  inter- 
nal jugular.     Immediately  there  was  heard  a  gurgling  sound,  such  as  is 
(K^casioned  by  pouring  water  fj-ora  a  bottle,  which  was  followed  by  a 
gush  of  blood,  deluging  the  u-cnmd  and  the  neck.     My  patient,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  ceased  to  breathe,  and  the  face  assumed  a  deadly 
pallor.     To  arrest  the  hseruorrhage,  a  sponge  was  thrust  into  the  wound, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  restoratives,  respiration  and  tlie  pulse  soon  return e<L 
After  a  few  moments  of  deliberation  I  detei-mined  to  make  an  attempt 
to  tie  the  vein,  and  for  this  purpose  removed  the  sponge ;  but  the  rapid 
flow  of  blood  left  no  opportunity  to  search  for  the  vessel,  and  having 
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quickly  severed  the  remaining  connections  of  the  tumor,  the  eponge 
was  replaced*  There  was  no  further  bleeding,  and  the  «pong6  was 
permitted  to  remain  until  he  had  fully  recovered. 

An  examination  of  the  tumor,  after  removal,  showed  that  the  vein 
was  embedded  in  its  base,  the  tumor  having  projected  itself  downward* 
on  each  side.  About  one  year  later  this  heroic  boy  returned  to  me, 
having  eight  or  ten  similar  tumors  above  and  behind  the  clavicle,  which 
he  desired  me  to  remove ;  but  the  suggestion  was  declined,  and  a  few 
years  after  he  died,  as  I  am  informed,  of  tuberculosis. 

There  is  one  additional  circumstance  connected  with  this  case,  of 
peculiar  surgical  interest  The  sponge  left  in  the  wound  soon  became 
imprisoned  by  the  granulations,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove 
it  in  mass.  Moi*eover,  it  was  8c»on  observed  that  vessels  had  pushed 
through  the  8pr>nge,  and  that  granulations  were  forming  upon  its  ex* 
posed  surface;  now,  when  a  pvortion  of  the  sponge  was  seized  with 
the  forceps,  and  cut  awa^^  with  the  scissors,  a  free  bleeding  ensued. 
The  patient  was  subsequently  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hays,  of  Ge- 
neva, and  he  has  informed  me  that  he  was  not  able  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  sponge  until  the  middle  of  June,  about  six  mouths  after  the 
operation,  and  that  only  the  smallest  fragments  could  be  excised  at 
a  time,  on  account  of  the  bleeding.  Since  this  occurrence  I  have 
occasionally  seen  sponges  imprisoned  in  the  same  manner,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  ever  become  so  thoroughly  vascidarized — if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  expression^ — as  happened  in  this  case ;  btit  1 
am  very  careful  not  to  leave  them  in  deep  tfesh-wounds,  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Several  examples  have  from  time  to  time  been  reported  of  the  acci- 
dental wounding  of  large  veins  in  the  removal  of  solid  tumors  fi-om 
the  neck,  most  of  which  have  resulted  fatally,  either  by  the  admission 
of  air,  as  happened  no  doubt  in  the  case  I  have  related,  or  by  the  rapid 
escape  of  blood.  By  the  admission  of  air  into  some  of  the  large 
venous  trunks  about  the  neck,  Roux,  March,  Stevens  and  many  others — 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  section  entitled  '^  admission  of  air 
into  the  veins'* — lost  their  patients.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  each  case  of  which  I  Iiave  read  a  detailed  account,  the  dissection 
was  nearly  completed,  when,  in  lifting  the  tumoi*  to  reach  its  base,  the 
vein  has  been  lifted  dso,  and  its  outer  wall  separated  from  its  inner,  in 
a  manner  to  especially  fevor  the  introduction^  of  air.  In  each  of  the 
cases,  the  patient  died  while  the  surgeon  was  attempting  to  secure  the 
veesel ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  patient  was  more  fortunate  only 
because  the  sponge  was  so  speedily  pressed  into  the  wound ;  by  which, 
at  least,  he  was  saved  from  the  danger  of  dying  from  loss  of  blood* 

liympho-sarooma  is  occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  forming  enormous  tumors,  which  are 
little  amenable  to  treatment  and  generally  occasion  death  by  their  inter- 
ference with  respiration  and  deglutition-     (See  Tumors^  p.  496.) 
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Carcinoma. — ^We  have  never  seen  the  lymphatics  of  the  Deck  pri- 
marily affected  with  hard  cancer ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  encejih* 
loid  or  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  Bt>ft  cancer  in  thia  regioiL  b 
either  case,  when  the  diagnosis  ia  fully  made  out,  eurg^ical  iiit^rferenQi 
is  seldom  or  never  juBtifiable, 

Bronchooele,  R.  0*|  Syn.,  Goitre ;  Derbyshire  KTeck. — Goitre  «»• 
gifita  essentially  in  a  hyperti-ophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  but  there  in 
several  varieties  of  thjToid  hypertrophy  recognized  by  eurgieal  wnter*. 
of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

Goitre  is  met  with  occasionally  in  all  countries ;  but  to  certaiii  t^ 
gions  it  is  endemic.  It  prevails  especially  in  deep  valleys,  aud  is  seldtira 
seen  in  dry  and  elevated  positions.  It  is  much  more  cominon  nijli 
females  than  males,  and  is  especially  liable  to  supervene  upon  preg^ 
nancy,  lactation,  aud  upon  whatever  conditions  induce  ansemia.  In 
some  women  the  gland  increases  in  size  at  each  period  of  menstruatioa. 
It  ia  often  hereditary ;  and  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  when  both 
parents  are  goitrous,  the  children  are  often  cretins. 

Causes. — Medical  writers  have  not  been  fully  agreed  as  to  the  cauieg 
of  this  malady,  and  we  think  it  prtrper  to  relate^  briefly,  tJie  result  of 
our  own  ol>8ervations  in  the  Valaia  Canton,  Switzerlaud,  where  both 
goitre  and  cretinism  prevail,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  anj 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Travelling  from  Geneva,  we  passed  through  the  Canton  Vaud,  and 
reached  the  frontier  of  the  Yalais  Canton  at  a  point  where  the  road 
crosses  the  river  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge,  one  end  of  which  re«te 
against  the  base  of  Dent  de  Morcles,  and  the  other  against  the  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  Dent  du  Midi,  debouching  upon  the  straggling  village  of 
St   Maurice.     The   Yalais    Canton,   conmiencing  at  tliis   "barri^re," 
reaches  upwards  along  the  Ehone  toward  its  sources ;  and  fi-om  fJiis 
point  the  whole  physical  features  of  the  country  appeared  changed 
Hitherto  the  valley  had  been  wide  and  but  little  shaded  by  its  opposing 
mountains  ;  from  St.  Mauiice  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  overhung  by  the 
loftiest  Alps.     Until  now  the  soil  of  the  valley  had  been  warm  and  fe^ 
tile ;  thei'eafter  it  was  cold,  rocky,  and  sterile.     The  villages  we  liad 
passed  were  neat  and  flourishing ;  those  we  were  now  entering  were 
dirty  and  miserable  iti  the  extreme.     As  we  continued  our  journey  we 
observed  that  the  cattle  and  horses  looked  small  and  illy -fed ;  and  the 
few  apple  and  pear  trees  wliich  we  saw  were  gnarled  and  dwarfisk 
But  it  was  in  the  people  themselves  that  the  most  striking  contrasts 
were  observed.     The  inhal)itants  of  the  Cantun  Yaud  are  intelligent, 
well  formed,  and,  in  general,  free  from  goitre;  but  here  liv<^  a  race  ol 
beings  of  low,  dwartish  stature,  with  idiotic  heads  and  tallowy  complex- 
ions, diseased,  deformed,  and  bearing  almost  always  marks  of  prematuns 
old  age,  two-thirds  of  whom  carry  enonnous  g^intres,  and  six  thousand 
of  whom  are  cretins,  having  scarcely  more  iutelligence  than  tlie  swine 
with  whi^m  they  kennel. 
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Wlialefer  may  produce  goitre  elsewhere,  it  is  apparent  that 
jiere  it  has  its  source  in  poverty,  filth,  indolence,  a  meagre,  coarse  diet, 
humid  air,  and  exclusiou  from  sunlight ;  causes  which^  by  iiiheritancei 
have  been  accumulating  in  intensity  through  a  long  succession  of  gene* 
rations.  Among  all  the  predisposing  circumstances  enumerated^  it  is 
probable  that  the  exclusion  of  air  and  sunlight,  with  the  cuncurreuce 
of  general  anaemia,  are  the  most  efficient.  This  valley  is  the  deepest 
in  Europe,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from  St,  Haurioe 
to  St  Martigny,  running  north  and  south,  is  visited  by  the  sun  only 
a  few  hours  of  the  day ;  while  the  lofty  barriers  of  Dent  du  Midi 
and  Dent  de  Morclea  on  the  north,  with  St,  Bernard  on  the  south,  give 
to  the  valley  the  form  of  a  basin,  which  is  filled  with  stagnant  air, 
which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  stirred  since  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid. 

Other  causes  may  occasion  goitre  in  other  regions,  such  as  peculiar 
climatic  influences ;  and  in  sporadic  cases  certain  constitutional  condi- 
tions ;  but  neither  "  the  custom  of  carrying  burdens  upon  the  head,"  nor 
^  the  drinking  of  snow-water,"  nor  of  "  water  containing  calcareous, 
magnesian,  and  silicious  particles,"  have  ever  been  satisfactorily  shown 
to  be  capable  of  producing  this  result. 

Between  goitre  and  scrofula  there  are  several  points  of  difference ; 
but  in  many  jxiints  the  resemblance  is  strildng  and  suggestive.  In  the 
valleys  of  Scotland,  where  scrofula  is  common,  goitre  is  rare ;  while 
in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  enlargement  of  the  cervicaJ  glands  is  sel- 
dom seen,  especially  when  the  pereon  is  affected  with  goiti*e.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  occur,  in  their  most  intensified  forms,  in  hmnid  dis- 
tricts, and  in  deep  vallej*s ;  both  are  aggravated  by  aneemia,  and  they 
are  alike  hereditary.  They  are  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  amenable 
to  the  same  plans  of  treatment:  a  change  of  residence,  especially 
removal  to  an  elevated  and  dry  atni<j6phere,  and  the  use  of  iodine  in 
Bome  of  its  forms,  are  therapeutical  measm*es  which  possess  an  equal 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  goitre  and  Bcrofula. 

Writers  have  spoken  of  three  varieties  of  goitre,  namely,  simple 
hypertrophy,  the  cystic  goitre,  and  the  vascular,  or  pulsating.  It  is 
true  that  these  three  forms  of  gc»itre  represent  different  varieties, 
and  with  pmpriety  surgeons  have  given  to  them  separate  and  appropri- 
ate names  ;  but  it  is  an  em:>r  to  suppose  them  to  be  distinct  affections, 
dependent  upon  wholly  dissimilar  causea. 

The  thyroid  gland  is,  in  its  normal  state,  highly  vascular,  and  com- 
posed in  gi-eat  part  of  cells  containing  a  peculiar  viscid  secretion.  In 
all  the  varieties  of  goitre  enumerated,  cell  enlargement  and  increased 
vascularity  become  the  prominent  pathr»l< igic^l  conditions;  but  when 
the  cells  or  areolar  spaces  enlarge  uniformly  throughout  an  entire  lobe, 
or  through  the  whole  mass,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  is  only 
proportionate,  and  in  harmony  with  the  areolar  expansion  and  secretion, 
it  constitutes  simple  hypertrophy,  and  forms  the  tj*pical  example  of 
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goitre.     If,  however,  the  cell-like  expansion,  or  hypertrophy,  is  limi^l 
to  one  or  to  only  a  few  areolar  spaces,  with  only  a  moderate  hvj 
tn^phy  of  the  vascular  and  connective  tissue,  it  is  named  cyetic  gc>i 
Finally,  if  the  veins  and  arteries  become  enlarged  out  of  all  prtjpiirtin 
to  the   increase  of  cells  and  connective  tissue,  it  gives  rifie  ta 
condition  named  pulsating  gintre. 

Simple    hypertrophy  is   characterized    by   the   slow    and    unifonn 
enlargement  of  one  or  both  lobea  ;  forming  smooth^  oval,  elastic,  pain- 
len  swellings  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  trachea.    If  oiily  one  lobe  k 
enlarged,  it  is  most  often  the  right ;  and  sometimes^  wheu  the  isthm 
itself  is  involved,  it  forms  a  triple  enlargement,  or  a  single  oval  ewe" 
ing,  occupying  a  centi-al  pt^sition  upon  the  neck.    In  all  eases  the  thyroi 
ttmior  is  fijced  to  the  trachea,  and  accompaniea  it  in  its  movemenu  n; 
wards  and  downwards;  a  circumstance  which  constitutes  one  of 
most  important  differential  signs^  aa  distinguishing  it  from  most  oth' 
non-maltgnant  gmwths  occurring  in  this  region.     It  will   be  reniei 
bered,  however,  tliat  the  same  fact  is  observed  in  examples  of  pre-l 
geal  bui-sffl. 

The  cystio  variety  is  composed,  usually,  of  one  or  more  glob 
swellings ;  being  formed  of  cysts  containing,  in  most  cases,  a  clear  & 
rous  fluid,  but  in  others — especially  when  the  tumor  is  multilociilar— » 
dark,  grumouB  fluid,  with  vascular  papilliforra  growths  projecting  from 
the  interior  of  the  cysts*     It  will  generally  be  found,  in  this  variety 
goitre,  that  the  portions  intermediate  to  the  cysts  have  undergone  liti 
or  no  hypertrophy. 

Yasavlti^r  or  Pulsating  Ooitre,    {See  "  Exophthalmio  Ooitre^) 

The  thyn^id  gland  is  also  liable  to  stri^r/toiis^  etwephaloidj  scroJ^nJoh 
enchoThdromatous,  and  ccUcareons  degenerations;  but  all  these  latter* 
forms  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Tlie  first  of  these,  namely,  simple   hypertrophy,  is  the  form   nv 
amenable  to  hygienic  and  therapeutical  measures,  yet  it  has  happened 
to  me  to  see  examples  of  each  of  the  remaining  varieties  which  have 
improved  under  the  persistent  use  of  iodine. 

Goitre  seldom  destroys  life;  but  such  a  result  occasionally  ensues  in 
consequence  of  its  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  upon  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  or  upon  the  large  cervical  veins.  It  is  only 
wheu  tlie  patient  is  threatened  witli  asphyxia,  starvation,  or  with  faial 
cerebral  congestion,  that  surgical  interference  can  ever  become  proper. 
The  resources  which  surgery  offers  are  :  extirpation  of  a  iX)rtion  or  the^^ 
whole  of  the  gland,  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid^^ 
arteries,  tapping  the  cysts  and  injecting  their  cavities  with  the  tincture 
of  iodine,  pressure  by  adhesive  straps,  tlie  introduction  of  a  eeton 
with  a  view  to  its  destruction  by  suppuratioUj  injections  of  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron,  electrolysis,  andj  finally,  tracheotomy  below  the  gland 

Extirpation  with  the  knife,  performed  successfully  a  certain  number 
of  times,  haSj  nevertheless,  so  often  terminated  fatally,  even  before  the 
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upei*ation  was  fully  completed,  that  prudent  Burgeons  no  longer  accepi 
of  it  as  a  justifiable  expedient  except  in  a  few  cases  of  well-defined 
cystic  enlargement,  or  as  the  sole  alternative  to  avoid  impending  suf 
focation.  Recently,  Dr.  Wm.  Greene,  of  Maine,  has  reported  three 
successful  operations,  in  which  he  employed  both  the  knife  and  the 
ligature  to  eflfect  the  extirpation/ 

The  steps  of  the  operation,  as  described  by  Dr.  Greene,  are  as  follows : — 
"  1st  Exposure  of  the  tumor  by  linear  incision  of  ample  length,  avoid- 
ing most  sedulously  any  wounding  of  the  tumor  or  its  fascia  propria, 
2d.  Division  of  the  fascia  propria  upon  the  director.  3d.  Its  reflection 
and  the  enucleation  of  the  tumor  with  the  Jmgers  and  handle  of  the 
aodlpelj  paying  no  attention  to  hsemorrhage,  however  profuse,  but  going 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  base  of  the  gland  and  compressing  the 
thyroid  arteries.  4th.  Transfixion  of  the  pedicle  from  below  upwards 
with  a  hlunt  curved  needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  and  tying 
each  half,  or,  when  practicable,  dividing  the  pedicle  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  there  are  main  arterial  trunks  and  tying  each  portion  separately. 
5th.  Excision  of  the  gland  and  subsequent  dressing  of  the  wound  as  in 
ordinary  cases." 

Other  surgeons  have  chosen  to  proceed  much  more  cautiously,  expos- 
ing first  the  base  of  the  gland  outside  of  its  capsule,  and  securing  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  before  they  have  undertaken  the 
enucleation  of  the  gland. 

Ligature  of  one  or  more  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  gland  has 
been  made  with  occasional  success,  and  is  not  accompanied  with  the 
dangers  incident  to  extirpation ;  but  in  general  the  gland  has  found  a 
supply  of  blood  from  other  sources,  and  the  enlargement  has  continued. 
Tapping  encysted  goitres  and  injection  of  the  cyst  is  a  remedy  adapted 
to  only  this  variety,  and  this  form  seldom  causes  death  if  permitted 
to  remain.  It  is,  moreover,  not  unattended  with  danger,  on  account 
of  the  inflammation  which  is  likely  to  ensue.  Pressure  by  adhesive 
straps,  practised  very  successfully  by  the  late  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Mos- 
cow, New  York,*  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  tested  by 
any  other  surgeon,  yet  his  remarkable  success  in  twenty  cases  would 
seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  further  trial.  The  introduction  of  a  seton 
is  not  without  serious  danger.  We  have  only  once  resorted  to  this 
method,  and  in  this  case  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inflammation  which  ensued.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Sands, 
introduced  a  seton  in  the  case  of  a  woman  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
%nd  she  nearly  perished  from  the  hsBmorrhage  which  followed.  He 
informs  me,  however,  that  she  has  finally  recovered,  with  the  tumor 
reduced  to  a  very  small  size;   indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  cure» 


>  Greene.     Ths  Med.  Beoord,  April  16th,  1871. 

•Owigrht.     TVoru.  Am.  Med.  Auoo'n^  toI  4,  p.  248,  1851.     Fzom  the  Baffah  M&lI, 
/(Htr.,  Jan.,  1861. 
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Death  from  bleeding,  and  fi*om  the  admission  of  air  to  the  veinte,  his  rt>- 
Buhed  in  othur  eases  upon  record,  in  which  the  seton  has  been  employed. 
Injections  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  practised  in  one  case  of  pulsating 
bruuchocele,  by  Eriehfien,  was  followed  by  much  inflammation  aud 
suppuration,  but,  "  in  the  end,  the  patient  was  materiallj  benefited.^ 
So  small  a  result,  obtained  thruugh  considerable  peril,  would  hardlj 
seem  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 

Several  years  since,  I  was  called  to  a  gentleman  who  was  soffocating 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  goitre.  The  gland  wbs  very  laj^ 
and  it  was  at  first  thought  that  a  free  incision  of  the  stenio-cleido- 
mastoid^ which  waa  di-awni  very  tense  over  the  tumor  ou  each  side— 
might  afford  relief ;  accordingly,  this  muscle  was  di\-ided^  but  no  relief 
ensued.  I  then  decided,  after  consultation  with  several  medical  gen- 
tlemen present,  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  down  to  the  trachea.  With 
this  view  the  isthmus  was  exposed,  and  a  very  strong  ligature  passed 
between  it  and  the  trachea,  first  upon  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other» 
after  which  the  isthmus  was  divided  in  the  median  line,  nntU  die 
trachea  was  laid  bare.  To  my  surprise,  no  improvement  in  resapiiutioii 
followed  this  operation.  As  the  only  alternative  remaining,  and  as 
death  from  suffocation  was  impending,  the  trachea  was  opened  in  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  a  tube  introduced.  He  now  breathed 
freely,  but  he  survived  the  operation  only  three  or  four  days.  An  au- 
topsy was  made,  and  the  specimen,  being  removed,  was  sent  to  me.  It 
w^as  now  seen  that  the  gland  had  completely  encircled  the  upper  ringa 
of  the  trachea,  and  that  the  titichea  itself  had  undergone  at  thia  point 
a  remarkable  constriction,  so  that  it  would  scarcely  admit  an  ordinary 
goose-quill.  In  such  a  case,  and  i:H}rhap8  in  many  others  which  may  be 
presented,  no  operation  but  tracheotomy  could  be  exjiected  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  sufferer,  or  to  give  even  temporary  relief. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TorticoUiA.    Syiu,  Caput  Obatipam,  R.  O. ;    Wry^neok. 


TiTE  neck  may  suffer  distortion  in  consequence  of  disease,  injury,  or 
malformation  of  the  spine;  from  paralysis  of  the  cervical  muscled, 
from  swelling  of  tlie  cervical  ganf^lia,  fnim  spasmodic  or  permanent 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  from  contraction  of  the  integument — 
the  latter  being  due  usually  to  bui'ns.  The  term  torticollis  has  been  gen- 
erally Hraited  to  permanent  contraction  of  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  sterno- 
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cieido-mastoid  muscles — osoally  a  congenital  affection.  It  is  employed 
here  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  applied  to  all  cervical  distortions. 

Mxjisotdar  pwralyds  is  an  occasional  but  not  very  frequent  cause  of 
wry- neck.  Its  existence  can  be  easily  determined,  especially  by  the  flac- 
cid condition  of  the  muscle  or  muscles  implicated.  The  ti-eatment 
consists  in  the  employment  of  the  electrical  current,  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  general  hygienic  measures.  When  persistent  and  extreme,  it 
demands  the  aid  of  mechanical  supports  for  the  head. 

In  strumous  children  a  temporary  lateral  distortion  of  the  neck  is 
often  observed,  due  to  congestion  of  the  cervicai  ganglia  /  and  which 
is  most  often  relieved  by  sending  them  to  the  country,  or  by  whatever 
means  may  improve  the  general  health. 

Spasjnodio  contraction  of  one  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles 
occurs  most  frequently,  also,  in  unhealthy  children,  at  about  the  period 
of  approaching  puberty.  It  is  usually  transient  in  its  character,  and  is 
in  most  cases  amenable  to  appropriate  therapeutical  treatment. 

A  young  lady  from  Montezuma,  N.  T.,  consulted  me,  having  nuptured 
the  right  stemo-mastoid  muscle  at  its  external  attachment,  by  attempt- 
ing to  lift  a  heavy  weight.  She  did  not  rotate  and  balance  her  head 
quite  as  freely  as  before,  but  no  other  permanent  inconvenience  ensued. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  similar  case  has  been  recorded. 

Permanent  contraction^  in  most  cases  congenital,  and  occurring  usual- 
ly in  one  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  may,  however,  involve 
any  6i  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  We  have  met  with  it  in  the  scalenus 
anticus  and  in  the  trapezius. 

Mechanical  appliances  ai'e  sometimes  deserving  of  a  trial  in  cases  of 
permanent  contraction  of  either  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  although 
their  operation  is  always  slow,  fatiguing,  and  often  ineffective.  Subcu- 
taneous section  is  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  method,  but  the  history 
of  the  section  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  proves  that  this 
apparently  trivial  operation  is  not  unattended  with  danger.  The  follow- 
ing rules  and  suggestions  may  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  inappropri- 
ate. In  dividing  the  sternal  portion,  the  operator  will  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  this  fasciculus  has  its  insertion,  not  upon  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  but  upon  its  anterior  surface,  a  few  lines  below  the  top.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  insert  the  point  of  the  bistoury  between  the 
sternum  and  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscle,  and  in  this  manner 
to  separate  its  attachment  with  entire  safety.  The  tendon  being  render- 
el  tense  by  elevating  the  head,  an  incision  is  made  with  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  near  the  median  line,  and  into  this  opening  a  naiTOW,  blunt,  and 
slightly  curved  bistoury  is  introduced,  slid  underneath  the  tendon,  and 
its  edge  pressed  downwards  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum, 
until  the  attachment  is  completely  severed.  In  a  similar  manner,  also^ 
the  clavicular  portion  may  be  divided ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  portion 
has  its  insertion  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle,  the  subjacent  ves- 
leb  cannot  so  well  be  protected  against  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  patient 
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resting  snpine  upon  a  table,  the  eliest  most  be  held  finnly  down  iriisli 
the  head  is  forcibly  extended,  so  ad  to  render  the  muscle  ba  teom  u 
possible,  and  thua  to  lift  it  from  the  underl^  ing  structure.  At  wliat- 
ever  point  this  tcnBion  and  elev  atlou  become  the  meet  oonspicuone,  so 
incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  outer  margin  tlirough  the  skLo  and  Ub- 
cia.  Into  this  opening  a  probe-pointed  biBtoiiry  is  to  be  slowly  and 
earefully  pushed,  hugging  the  muscle  closely,  and  cuttiug  toward  die 
surface.  After  the  section  is  completed  the  head  miu&t  be  retained  in 
the  erect  ptmition  for  a  time  by  appropriate  apparatiie.  In  some  caees 
a  leather  military  cravat  is  sufBcieut. 

If  the  contraction  is  acquired,  and  comparatively  recent,  the  deformity 
at  once  ceases  when  the  section  of  the  muscles  is  completed ;  but  if  of 
long  standing  and  congenital,  the  sealeui  and  other  mudclee  have  pfol^ 
ably  become  shortened,  through  arrest  of  development,  and  even  Um 
cervical  vertebrae  have  suffered  distortions,  which  only  the  lajiee  of  tima 
can  I'ectify.  We  can  recall  one  remarkable  exatnple,  however,  tiie  am 
of  a  lad  seven  years  of  age,  whose  spine  and  thorax  wei'e  considerably 
distorted — the  contraction  having  existed  from  birth— in  which,  having 
divided  the  sternal  and  clavicular  attachmentB  of  the  sterncMjleido-ina&- 
toideuSj  a  complete  rectification  occun*ed  witliin  a  period  of  less  than 
two  years,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  mechanical  appliances. 

In  1868  a  child,  sixteen  months  old,  was  brought  to  me  from  Brant 
Co.,  0*  W,,  who  had  a  congenital  contraction  of  the  trapezius,  some- 
what greater  upon  the  left  side  than  upon  the  right,  and  which  gave 
to  her  head  a  strong  posterior  and  left  lateral  inclination.  The  clavicu- 
lar attachments  uj)on  the  left  side  were  divided  w^th  very  marked  re- 
lief ;  and  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  the  position  of  the  head  w^as  subae- 
qnently  gi*eatly  improved.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  the  father 
had  a  congenital  absence  of  fingers  on  his  left  hand,  each  metacarpal 
bone  having  attached  to  its  extremity  a  small  fleshy  btilb,  which  I  had 
removed  as  long  ago  as  1854  The  thumb  of  that  hand  was  also  con- 
tracted upon  the  palm. 

Distortion  of  the  ikeck  Jrom  burns  occurs  in  every  conceivable  diieo 
tion  and  degree.  In  some  cases  the  chin  is  made  to  rest  fairly  upon 
the  shoulder,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  chest,  and  the  condition  of  the  ub- 
fortunate  patient  appeals  sti-ongly  to  our  sympathies,  Tet  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  class  of  operations  which  are  more  unsatisfactory  than  those 
made  for  the  relief  of  these  deformities.  Mechanical  appliances  some 
times  give  a  certain  degree  of  improvement ;  but  only  when  they  have 
been  continuously  and  judiciously  employed  for  a  long  time.  Simply 
cutting  the  bands  transversely,  and  then  compelling  the  head  to  a 
straight  position,  never  resnlte  in  any  pennanent  benefit*  From  plastic 
surgery  alone  can  the  patient  expect  relief;  but  the  amount  of  integu- 
ment to  be  supplied  is  often  very  great;  so  that  when  the  skin  is  incised 
and  detached,  and  the  head  is  brought  to  the  natural  position,  a  chai^m 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  is  exposed ^  to  cover  which,  a  flap  of 
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even  larger  size  will  be  required,  poi-tions  of  which  are  altnoet  invar ia 
bly  lost  by  Bloughing  and  ulceration.    Tlie  surgeon,  if  inexperienced  in 
these  oj>eration8,  will  find  nli^j^  to  his  surprii^ej  that  it  ia  nut  the  skin 
alone  which  has  suffered  contrac- 
tion, but  also  the  subjacent  etruo-  ^^*  ^^ 
tures,  including,  in  most  caBes,  the 
superficial  musclee. 

We  regret  being  compelled  to 
Bay  that  surgical  writers  have  often 
greatly  misled  us  as  to  the  amount 
of  good  which  could  be  accom- 
plished by  certain  operations  in 
ili^e  cases.  They  ha\'e  given  iis 
wood-cuts,  professing  to  i^epre- 
sent  the  appearance  of  patients  be- 
fore and  aiter  operati<jn6,  which, 
through  painfid  and  inortifjiug 
experience,  we  have  had  to  learn 
were  false  representations.  We 
have  repeated,  literally,  several  of 
these  operations ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  of  taking  an  enormous 
flap  from  the  shotdder  and  arm,  and  laying  it,  by  torsion,  in  the  cervical 
cbasra ;  but  with  no  such  perfect  results  as  those  represented  in  the 
treatises  to  which  we  refer.  Sometimes  the  results  have  been  tolerably 
satisfactory,  but  they  Imve  only  been  obtained  through  gi'eat  suffering, 
and  occasionally  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  sacrificing  life.  In  other 
examples  we  have  attempted  to  supjjly  the  kiss  by  disphiciug  integu- 
ment upwards,  from  the  chest,  and  forwards,  from  the  sides  and  l)ack 
of  the  neck,  but  in  these  cases,  also,  our  patients  have  obtained  only 
partial  relief  from  tlie  vertical  contraction ;  and  the  c*>nclusi(>n  to  which 
we  have  arrived  is,  that  we  cannot  I'emedy,  completely,  such  deformities, 
and  that  we  ought  not  any  longer  to  make  these  great  incisions,  to  be 
SDpplied  with  still  larger  flaps,  but  tliat  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  moderate  attempts  to  improve  the  condition,  by  small  and  well-ap- 
plied incisions,  for  which  only  small  tegumentary  flaps  will  be  required* 
Whatever  method  of  transplantation  is  adopted— and  the  decision  of 
this  question  must  always  depvend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  indi- 
>4dual  case — the  head  must  be  preserved  in  an  erect  attitude,  by  tne- 
chanical  supports,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  cicatrizati«>n;  and 
exact  apposition  of  the  flaps  must  btj  oiaintained  by  properly-adjusted 
eer\ical  bandages^  or  cravata. 


DefnnDityfroi&ABom;  rdtered  parttAllf  liy  Ttmxv^ 
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OHAPTER  XIIL 

StTBGERY  OF  THE  THORAX 

BeOTTOK   1. — ^WOUKDS   OF  THE  ThoRAX,   AND  OpKEA^TIONS  ImrOLVING  TBI 

Thoracic  Cavity. 

{Gunshot  injuriss  and  other  jpenetraiin^  wounds  of  the  thorax  liAvt 

been  considered  at  page  107.) 

Paracentetls  ThonoU,  H.  0.|  Syn^  ^loracenteslft* 

Ttioraoentealfi  in  Hydrothorax. — The  introduction  of  thiB  ope- 
ration dates  from  the  discovery  of  auscuUation  by  Laeiniec,  since  which 
period  alone  was  it  possible  to  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently^  accurate 
to  justify  such  a  procedure.  Trousseau  was  among  the  first  to  reconi' 
mend  aud  practise  thoracentesis  in  this  class  of  cases ;  but  to  Dr. 
Wyiuan  of  Boston,  and  later  to  Dr.  Bowditch  *  of  the  same  city,  are  we 
indebted  for  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  its  great  pnictical 
value. 

Dr,  Bowditch  has  operated  upon  154  persons,  making  in  all  250 
tappings,  in  the  coui^se  of  the  last  twenty  years,  first  to  save  life  whea 
death  is  impending ;  second,  to  give  temporary  relief  and  pr<»long  life 
in  complicated  and  hopeless  cases:  third,  to  rfiorten  the  period  of  con- 
valescence in  latent  pleurisy. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  operation,  aud  the 
defence  made  by  its  advocates,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  i — First, 
that  serum  effused  into  the  pleural  cavity,  when  the  patient  is  not  already 
tuberculous,  is,  in  most  cases,  ultimately  absorbed,  and  a  spontaneout 
cure  is  thus  efi'ected  ;  but  such  is  not  always  the  fact,  and  its  continued 
presence  sometimes  determines  other  grave  and  fatal  lesions.  Second, 
that  we  may  convert  a  hydrothorax  into  a  pyothorax,  especially  if,  by 
any  accident,  air  is  admitted.  The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Bowditch 
provides  against  the  admission  of  air,  and  no  such  consequences  have 
been  observed  by  him.  Third,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  lungs,  by 
forced  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  sometimes  causes  sevem  pain  and 
exhaustion.  This  must  be  avoided  by  ceasing  to  evacuate  the  fluid  the 
moment  the  patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  stricture  or  seriouB  incon- 
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veuienoe.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Flint,  the  operation  "  is  admiB^ible 
whenever  the  pleural  cavity  remains  filled  with  liquid  after  a  brief  trial 
of  the  measures  designed  to  pmrnote  absorption ;  and  the  c^{>eration 
ehotild  not  be  delayed  whenever  the  liquid  accumulation  is  sufficient 
to  involve  danger  or  distressing  dyspn<L*a,'' '  As  to  the  supposed  dan- 
ger of  wounding  the  intercostal  arteries,  the  lungs,  heart,  diaphragm, 
etc, ;  it  exists  only  when  the  previous  auscultation  has  not  beeii  care- 
fully made,  or  the  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  ojieraton 
The  instrument  employed  by  Dr,  Itowditch  consists  of  a  small  trocar 
and  canula,  with  or  without  a  stop-cfx^k.  Dr.  Flint  has  improved  tlie 
apparatus  by  the  addition  of  a  flexible  and  adjustable  tube,  pi'ovided 
with  a  suction-bag. 

tF\g,  368. 
The  point  of  *^  election  "  for  the  intnxluction  of  the  trocar  is  on  the 
u»ck,  between  the  eightli  and  ninth  ribs,  below  the  scapula,  and  on  a 
line  with  its  low^er  angle,  GuidcHl  by  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand, 
pressed  deeply  into  the  intercoetal  space,  the  instrument — witlvout  any 
previous  incisiuu  of  the  skin — is  plunged  quickly  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  tube  attached;  the 
fluid  being  removed  by  tlte  expansion  of  the  India-rubber  bag,  after  its 
compression  with  the  hand.  The  instrument  sb^nld  always  be  supplied 
with  a  stop-cock,  to  be  used  after  witlidrawing  tlie  trocar  and  while 
adjusting  the  tube,  and  whenever,  in  the  subsequent  6te[>s  of  the  opera- 
^  don,  it  may  be  necessary  to  8UsjK?nd  temporarily  the  evacuation  of  the 
P  fluid.  The  instrument  being  withdrawal,  the  wound  closes  spon- 
tane<:nisly» 

IThoracentesia  in  Pyothorax.— Pyothorax  resulting  from  gunshot 
and  other  traumatic  injuries,  has  already  been  studied  in  connection 
with  these  accidents;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessai'v  to  say  that  the 
indications  of  treatment  are  not  changed  when  the  presence  of  the  pus 
in  the  pleural  ca\ities  is  due  to  acute  or  chronic  pleuritis,  or  to  any 
other  cause.     The  only  safety  for  the  patient  is  in  prompt  and  tliorough 

1  Treatise  on  the  Prme^iUi  m^  Fra^ice  of  Medicim^  hj  Austin  FUnt,  M.D,  Ed 
of  1806,  p.  143. 
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StTROEHY   OF  THE  BREAST. 

©vacnatioit  For  tliis  purpose  the  surgeon  may  employ  at  first  Pfinft 
apparatus,  or  any  instrument  supplied  with  a  canula  and  stop-cock^  to 
prevent  the  admieBion  of  air ;  but  when  this  explorative  operation  hu 
ftiUy  decided  that  the  contained  fluid  is  puB  and  not  serum,  it  will  be 
proper,  indeed  it  will  be  better  in  all  cases,  to  make  at  once  a  iree 
incijsion,  and  hereafter  to  treat  the  case  as  we  hare  before  directed  in 
case0  of  traumatic  pyothorax. 

SfionoN  2. — ^Maltormatioks  aitd  Subgioal  Diseases  of  the  M^imfi 

AND  KiPFLES. 


Congenital  Malfbimations  of  these  prgaus  are  exceedingly  rare; 

but  examples  have  been  reported  of  bifid  nipples,  or  of  two  or  more 
nipples  upon  the  sanie  breast  {pleiomastici).  One  or  both  breasts  hav« 
been  found  to  be  entirely  absent  {am^xMa)  \  and  in  other  cases  a  supple- 
mentary gland,  secreting  niilk,  has  existed  upon  the  thorax,  in  the 
axilla,  on  the  back,  tlie  abdomen,  and  in  the  gi'oin.  Variations  id 
the  size  or  development  of  both  the  breast  and  nipple  are  exceed- 
ingly  frequent,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  abnorraities.  OccasioDally  a 
milk-duct  opens  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  integument  iofltead  of 
the  nipple. 

inflammation  and  Fisaiires  of  the  Nipple  occur  most  conamonly 
in  the  first  lactation ;  but,  with  certain  women,  this  troublesome  affec- 
tion recurs  at  the  commencement  of  every  period  of  suckling.  It  is 
due,  usually,  to  a  constitutional  predisposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  mother, 
to  dermoid  inflammations  and  ulcerations  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  must  be 
attributed  to  vitiated  secretions,  or  aphthous  eruptions  within  the  mouth 
of  the  child. 

Treatment,*— If  deep  fissures  exist,  the  nipple  should  be  protected 
by  a  shield  until  the  ulcerated  and  sometimes  lacerated  tissues  have  had 
time  to  heal.  The  nipple  should  be  washed  twice  daily  with  tepid  water 
and  soap,  then  pencilled  with  a  solution  of  tJimiin,  and  afterwards 
covered  thoroughly  with  cold  cream  or  glycerine.  Such  astringeniB  aa 
might  prove  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the  infant  cannot  properly 
be  employed* 

loflammation  and  Abscess  of  the  Breast. — Inflammation  and  sup 
puration  sometimes  limits  itself  to  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissoe 
corresponding  to  the  areola.  Inasmuch  as  this  portion  of  the  bre^t 
contains  no  fat,  and  the  tegumentary  covering  is  thin,  the  matter  easily 
reaches  the  surface,  and  will  evacuate  itself  spontaneously  if  let  alone; 
when,  however,  these  abscesses  point  distinctly,  they  may  be  opened; 
but  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  cut  very  deeply,  nor  should  the  line  of 
the  incision  be  transverse,  lest  some  of  the  lacteal  sinuses  be  laid  open, 
and  a  lacteal  fistula  results  In  case  such  a  fistula  has  been  formed  it 
may  not  be  expected  to  close  until  after  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  lactation. 
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There  are  three  periods  at  which  the  breast  of  the  female  is- especial- 
ly prone  to  hypersemia  aiid  inflammation,  namely,  immediately  after 
birth,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  after  delivery.  In  a  degree,  the 
male  breast  is  liable  to  similar  accidents  at  birth  and  at  puberty.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Guillot,  that  both  the  male  and  female  breast,  soon  after 
birth,  secrete  almost  unifonnly  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  a  few  drops  of  milk  may  be  pressed  from  the  gland  in 
the  infant  will  not  be  considered  by  the  surgeon  as  a  ground  for  anxiety 
or  interference. 

Nor  does  the  swollen  and  tender  breast  of  the  newly-bom  infant  re- 
quire, usually,  any  special  attention,  except  that  the  nurse  shall  be  in- 
structed not  to  meddle  with  it,  and  that  she  shall  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  dressing  the  child,  to  see  that  it  receives  no  uncomfortable  pressure. 
If  the  inflammation  proceeds  to  suppuration,  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices  should  be  applied ;  and  when  pus  is  formed  the  abscess  must 
be  opened.  It  is  equally  important  that  during  the  period  of  puberty, 
when  the  breasts  ai-e  in  a  condition  of  hypersemia  and  of  hypersesthesia, 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  injurious  pressure,  in  consequence  of 
which  every  now  and  then  active  inflammation  and  suppuration  has 
been  induced. 

Inflammations  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion are  due  commonly  to  two  circumstances,  namely,  to  enormously 
increased  activity  of  die  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  supplying  the  gland  struc- 
ture, and  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
milk  or  colostrum,  causing  obstruction 
of  the  lobes,  lobules,  acini,  and  milk 
vesicles. 

Among  the  measures  which  are 
known  to  be  most  effective  in  the  pre- 
vention of  this  condition,  are  the  early 
application  of  the  child  to  the  breast, 
warm  or  hot  applications,  and  steady, 
careful  pressure  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  upon  the  distended  acini; 
which  pressure  will  be  made  most  effi- 
ciently, and  with  the  least  danger  of 
causing  pain  and  additional  inflanmfia- 
tion,  if  the  surface  of  the  breast,  or  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  is  previously  covered 
with  sweet  oil,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  made  from  the  periphery  of  the  gland  toward  the  nipple. 

\Vlien  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  may  limit  itself  to  one  lobe  or 
lobule,  or  it  may  implicate  several.  In  the  latter  case  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  make  successive  openings  in  order  to  evacuate  the  pus. 
Unlike  similar  wounds  of  the  lacteal  sinuses,  incisions  which  lay  open 
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the  8TnaIIer  tubes  or  the  acini  almost  alwajs  clo6e  fipatitaneooily  h 
short  time. 

These  '^  milk  abecea6e&,^  as  they  are  termed^  do   not   nsoaDy 
^within  the  walls  of  tlie  lacteal  tube^,  bat  in  the    ccUulo-adlpose 
interlobular  etrueture,  the  iuflammation  invading  the  sepiirate  ki 
coneeentively.     They  are  apt  to  leave  chronic  indiiradMua  and  sitii 
which  may  demand  the  use  of   stimulating  injectioiifi^  and  of 
pression,     C«>mpres6ion  is  best  made  by  a  large  sponge,  mai 
secured  in  place  by  bandages. 

When  matter  collects  between  the  mamma  and  the  breast^  formi^i 
subcutaneous  abseees^  it  points  early,  and  is  usually  terminated  after  i 
single  opening  has  been  made. 

There  is  als<j  a  much  more  rare  form  of  abscess,  occurring  gom€h 
times  in  connection  witb  lactatic^n — a  ^uhnmnmutry  af*see^& — the  pnm- 
lent  collection  existing  l>etween  the  mamma  and  the  pectoral  miisdfij 
in  which  case  the  breast  is  lifted,  and  siirromided  by  an  cedemat^HH 
swell  ing  ;  when  pressed  upon  it  gives  a  sensation  as  if  it  were  finatiig 
npon  a  bladder  filled  with  fluid.  It  points,  usually,  near  the  pusiericf 
inferior  margin  of  the  breast 

Mammary  Tumors. 

The  mammary  gland,  and  the  tissues  adjacent,  are  liable  to  a  vmrietr 
of  structural  clianges  and  neoplasms,  constituting  tumors.     They  mij 

be  enumemted  as  follows  : — Simple  hf- 
pertropliy  of  the  mammary  gland,  thi6 
lacteal  cystic  timior,  adenoid  or  adeno- 
cele,  sebaceous  cysts,  hydatids  or  acepba* 
lo-cysts,  adipose  tumoi-s,  caitilagiuou^ 
oeseous,  encephaloid,  colloid,  acirrhis^ 
and  enlai^emenls  of  adjacent  or  ove^ 
lying  alisorbent  glands. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Majnmaiy 
Gland.  Syn,,  Hypertrophia  Mam* 
mae,  R*  O,— llypertrt)phy  of  the  main- 
Tuary  gland,  so  called,  occurs  most  often 
ill  females  after  puberty,  and  it  is  then 
usually  ass^veiated  with  some  irregnlaritr 
of  the  menstrual  f  imction.  Occasionally 
the  hypertmphy  dates  from  an  early  pe- 
nod  of  life»  It  is  characterized  by  the 
slow^iess  and  regiilai*ity  of  its  growth,  by 
the  absence  of  excessive  induration,  or 
In  short,  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  neg- 
ative signs,  and  by  the  great  size  to  which  it  may  finally  attain  without 
in   any   degree  corapromiaing   the   life  or    health  of   the   individual 
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Wlien  these  tumors  have  attained  a  great  size,  tjie  original  ^^nd 
structure  is  foiUHl  to  have  iyeen  in  6<»nie  nieafiui-e  al»«orbed,  and  the 
hypertniphy  i§  Been  to  be  mainly  duo  to  the  increafie  of  connective  and 
adif>c:»6e  ti&sne. 

Treatment, — Improvement  of  the  health,  re*cstaMishment  of  the 
menstrual  functiong,  well-applied  pressure^  and  icMiine,  ai-e  the  remedies 
nio6t  to  be  relied  upon.  If  it  becomes  a  6(»iirce  of  annoyance  from  ita 
great  size,  it  maj'  be  extirpated, 

Isaoteal  Cystic  Tumor, — The  result  of  <»hBtniction  of  a  lacteal  tube, 
with  dilatation  or  rupture  of  its  walls.  This  form  of  tumor  commences, 
in  most  cases,  srxm  after  delivery,  fi>rming  a  round  or  oblong  ^m<xith 
elastic  swelling,  which  has  sometimes  been  permitted  to  attain  a  great 
sixe.  When  the  contents  of  such  a  cyst  are  found  to  have  the  con- 
Bistenoe  and  appearance  of  butter,  cheese,  or  casein,  the  tumor  is  called 
JmtyroUL  Very  rarely  an  obstructed  lacteal  duct  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  small  calculus. 

Treatment. — The  cyst  must  be  opened  and  the  contents  evacuated ; 
and  if  a  fistula  results,  it  must  be  treated  !)y  stimulating  injections. 

Adenocele.  Syn,,  Tumor  Adenoides,  h.  o.j  Chronic  Mammary 
Tumor, of  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  Pancreatic 
Sarcoma,  of  Abernethy ;  Partial  Hyper- 
trophy, of  I>ebcit ;  Glandular  Tumor,  of 
Paget ;  Sero^cystic  Sarcoma,  of  Bmdie ; 
Cyeto-sarcoma,  of  Miiller;  Carcinoma 
Hydatides,  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  The  great 
varieQ?  of  terms  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  deBignate  these  tumoi^ — i^f  which 
we  have  enumerated  only  a  few — ^wi  11  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  variety  of  histf>[ogical 
and  morphological  changes  which  they  may 
a^ume.  Sir  Astley  C^.>oj>er  and  M*  Vel- 
peau,  in  their  excellent  monogi*aphs  upon 
tumors  of  the  breast,  have  contributed  lai^^ely 
to  our  knowledge  of  these  atlcnoid  gn> wths  ;  nor  are  we  lees  indebted 
to  Mr.  John  Birkett  of  Guy's  Hospital,  whtise  valuable  communications 
have  coutrihuted  much  to  their  histxir)^  and  clai?*iiticiitiou. 

Adenocele  may  rxxnir  at  any  i>erind  of  life,  Imt  it  is  seen  most  often 
in  women  mider  thirty  or  thirty-five  years*  Commencing,  usually,  at 
some  fM)int  near  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  it  is  noticed  at  first  as  a 
somewhat  firm,  nodulated,  or  granular  mass,  circumscribed,  movable, 
painless,  and  without  tenderness.  Ita  growth  is  usually  slow,  and  in 
its  progress  it  seems  gi*adually  to  involve  or  displace  the  mammary 
gland  \\\Mm  which  it  re|K«e8.  Eventually,  if  it  does  not  i-ecede,  the 
suiiace  becomes  more  distinctly  nodulated,  and  presents  le?>s  of  the 
original  granular  feel;  the  interspacets  between  the  nodules  become 
more  defined,  the  nodule^s — more  or  less  of  them — convey  an  elastic 
45 
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Bensation  to  rlie  toiK'h,  m  if  they  contained  fl\ud  ;  noca^ionally  v»ije 

mure  of  them  ulcerate  and  discharge  a  serous  or  glairy  fluid,  and  then 

coUapee  and  disappear^  or  remain  for  a  long  time  flstnlouft;  or,  stiD 

nioi^  rarely,  a  red,  vastmlar  fungus  j»rotrudes  througli  the  fistulous  orifice 

These  tinuors  lu-e  not  u&ually  very  large,  hut  oecasionally  they  attaiD 

an  enormous  size*     In  a  few  instances  both  breasts  have  been  affected 

simultaneously  or  consecutively*      Their  presence  does  not  materially 

affect  the  general  health,  yet  they  are  often  assoc^iated  with  or  iitdueed 

hy  some  in^egularity  iu  the  niengtrual  function.     They  are  seldom  pdiy 

f ul,  nor  are  the  axillary  glands  genemlly  enlarged.     From  first  tu  last 

they  remain  movable  uix>n  the  subjacent  mn&cular  etructnrea. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— A demK^ele  is  originally  little  el«^  than 

f^^^  an    outgrowth   of    one  or 

more  of  the  lobnles  of  tha 
gland,  having  nearly  all 
the  anatomicul  ccm&titueut^ 
of  tlie  pai*ent  structure, 
namely,  lacteal  tubes,  acini, 
vesicles,  etc* ;  and  these 
may  be  seen,  in  certaifi 
gpeciniens,  in  the  prottw 
of  development,  partially  of 
completely  formed,     Tliej 

AdeDootlo,  iroicx»nt>11caiiU«d  wltb  Cyttm.    a,  pottioo  of  Uie  natniAl  '  ' 

IfUukd  itTOcturtj;  b^  ulenoldacw  furmftUoa;  c»  conneciivu  Mud    Ccllular  StromE  of     nnUfiUal 

compactness,  and  each  mxim 
is  invested  by  a  firm,  fibrous  capsule.  The  healthy  portion  of  gland 
structure  upuu  which  these  tuberous  masses  rejxise  becomes  excavated* 
so  that  when  the  adentxrele  is  small  it  is  found  underlying  tlie  cap 
gule  of  the  breast,  att^t^hed  by  a  small  pedicle,  and  embedded  in  thu 
mamma  in  a  ciap-like  excavation. 

Sometimes  the  characteristic  features  above  described  are  preserved 
throughout  the  entire  progress  of  the  tumor.  In  otlier  examples,  at  a 
certain  ptage  uf  their  growth,  cysts  are  developed  in  the  cellulo- 
libmuB  and  sometimes  mncnlent  stroma  intermediate  to  tlie  glaud 
structure,  wliich  have  a  comjMjund  character ;  supplementary  c\ists, 
either  pcdiiuculatcd  or  sessile,  projecting  fi'om  tlie  parent  eysts^  being 
attached  to  their  inner  walls.  The  fluid  contained  within  the  cy«t8  is 
usually  teuaceous  aud  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  color  is  sometimefl 
changt*<l,  however,  by  the  admixture  of  a  few  drops  of  Idood.  Pedun- 
culated, sessile,  lohulated  masses,  resembling  gland  stnictures,  may  be 
fuoud  attached  tt>  the  interior  of  the  cysts,  or  to  other  portions  of  the 
new'ft>nvied  tissues. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  more  often  in  those  possessitig 
a  cystoid  character — especially  when  the  tumL>r  has  i^etumed  after  ex- 
cision^ — fibro-plastic  tissue  is  found  distributed  thrunahout  the  lumur. 
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According  to  Mr*  Birkett,  a  third  group,  or  variety,  of  these  t^ygtoid 

formations  is  referable  to  dilatation  of  the  larteal  ducts  and  siniisee, 
iip(*n  whose  interior  walls,  also,  are  seen  growths  resembling  the  struc- 
tnre  of  the  glands 
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Treatment.— Adenocele  belongs  properly  to  the  class  of  benign  tn  mors. 
It  ie  seldom  that  tumors  of  this  nature  recur  after  eoniiilete  removal,  and 
Btill  less  frequent  that  they  assume  the  character  of  carcintmui*  In  a 
few  cases  they  are  foimd  to  recede  sjKintaneonsly,  or  to  yield  to  well- 
directed  tlierapeutical  measures.  Mr.  Birkett  is  not  di&ix>8ed  to  admit 
that  a  genuine  new  growth,  such  as  doul>tless  occurs  in  this  case,  is 
ever  absorbed.  Tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  Cooper  is  othen^'ise;  and  only 
recently  a  case  has  come  under  my  observation  in  which  a  complete 
receasion  occurred  in  that  fonn  which  has  usually  seemed  least  ame- 
nable to  treatment,  namely,  the  cystic. 

The  case  is,  however,  exceptional,  and  for  this  reason  deserves  to  be 
recorded: — I  was  requested  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Sayre.  to  see,  in  con- 
saltation*  a  young  lady,  aged  21  years,  whose  right  breast  hud  com- 
menced to  enlarge  84x>n  after  the  commencement  of  menstrnation,  when 
only  IG  years  i>f  age.  During  the  last  year  it  had  grtm*n  more  rapidly. 
There  were  two  or  three  distinct  tumors  or  outgrowths  situated  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  gland,  which  conveyed  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of 
solid,  granular,  lobulated  masses.  They  were  movable,  and  neitlier 
painful  nor  tender.  The  entire  bulk  of  the  gland,  including  its  out- 
growths, was  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  opjjoeite  gland.  The 
young  lady  was  in  excellent  health,  except  that  her  menstrnation  was 
irregular  and  excessive.  By  our  advire  she  was  placed  under  ti'eat- 
ment  with  the  iodide  of  |>otassium,  and  a^Jhesive  strips  were  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  making  pressni-e.  About  six  months  later  the  tumor 
had  much  diminished  in  size^  but,  iu  the  meanwhile,  a  cyst  had  ojiened 
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Bpontaneouflly,  and  discharged  about  half  an  ounce  of  senitn.     'Ri* 

treatment  was  contiBued,  and  in  1870  no  trace  of  the  tumor  cjould  br^ 

felt 

Kevertheless,  when  pressure,  iodine,  and  general  hygienic  im 

do  not  accomplish  a  cure,  and  especially  if  the  tumor  ajsdunii^  a 
character,  it  is  proper  to  advise  extirpation.  When  the  tumor  is 
it  can  generally  be  removed,  with  its  fibrous  envelope,  without 
turbing  the  breast;  but  if  very  large,  if  adherent  to  the  snbja^nl 
structures,  or  if  considerable  fibrinous  effusion  has  occtirred  outside 
the  glandular  structure,  in  consequence  of  which  it^  granular  am 
lobulated  feel  is  lost,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  the  entire  masd.  Onf 
year  since  I  removed  the  entire  gland,  in  a  case  in  which  one  of  lie 
cysts  having  previously  opened,  a  large,  round  fungus  Lad  slowly  pro- 
truded ;  and  many  years  ago  I  amputated  the  entire  breast  for  a  cystic 
earcc^ma,  and  in  neither  case  has  the  tumor  returned.  It  will  be  projief 
for  me  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  cystic  variety  is  geuerallr 
accompanied  mth  such  increased  vascularity  of  the  tissues,  as  to  render 
it  prudent  for  the  surgeon  to  take  extra  precautions  against  hsemor- 
rhage  during  the  Qi>eration» 

SebaoeouB  Cysts  are  of  rare  occun^ence,  and  generally  limited  to 
the  areola.  Wherever  they  occur  they  may  be  easily  recognized  by  tk 
usual  signs  characterizing  similar  foniiations  upon  the  scalp  and  upon 
other  portious  of  the  body.     The  only  proper  treatment  is  excision. 

Hydatid,  or  Acephalo-cysta,  ct)mmonly  regarded  as  eutozootic, 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  female  bi'east.  Examplea  have  l>een 
recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Bbkett,  Graefe,  and  other  writers, 
lliey  are  distinguished  by  the  slowness  of  their  growth,  by  their  globular 
fonn  and  elastic  feel ;  but  the  only  positive  means  nf  diagnoeis  is 
furnished  by  explomtion.  The  treatment  is  incision,  with  evactiatiofl 
of  their  contents ;  after  which  a  spontaneous  cure  may  usuallv  Iw 
expected. 

Adipose,  Cartilaginous,  and  Osseous  Tumors  are  also  rare,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  They  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  usual  sigM 
indicative  uf  such  growths.  They  are  not  malignant,  and  need  notb€ 
disturbed  unless  fr^im  their  size  or  pressure  they  cause  inconvenience* 
They  arc  never  amenable  to  therapeutical  treatment. 

Caroinoxna,  or  Hard  Cancer,  occui's  more  frequently  in  the  female 
breast  thati  in  any  other  external  organ  or  structure  of  the  body.  1 
have  met  with  two  examples  in  the  male  bma^t  Witli  women  it  is 
most  commfiu  at  about  the  ]>eriod  of  the  ce^ation  of  menstruation,  and 
is  rarely  seen  at  an  earlier  age  than  thirty.  In  a  few  exceptional  c4ises 
it  is  developed  as  early  as  twenty,  or  even  earlier.  Women  who  are  not 
married,  or  who  have  never  borne  children,  have  been  thought  to  be 
most  liable  to  this  aflfection.  Mr.  Birkett's  observations  do  not  confirro 
this  latter  statement ;  but  it  accords  with  the  opinions  of  most  sui^eouBj 
and  with  my  own  observations. 
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Commencing  a6  a  hai*d  nodule,  or  as  a  bi*oad,  granular  induration^ 
ritiiated,  in  most  cases,  upon  die  outer  margin,  or  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  gland,  not  generally  movable,  nor  distinctlj  Bcparable  from 
the  remainder  of  tlie  gland,  it  increases  in  size  slowly  but  steadily*  In 
some  eases  the  e^rly  growth  of  tlie  tumor  is  exceedingly  slow ;  a  small, 
marble-like  induration  having  been  noticed  several  years  before  the 
period  at  which  it  became  awakened  into  fatiil  activity.  It  is  usually 
Bensitive  to  pre^sui-c,  and  is  the  occasional  seat  of  sharp,  lancinating 
pains. 

At  an  early  period,  especially  when  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
gland,  the  nipple  l)ecome8  retracted,  and  at  a  later  date  a  di"op  oi  bl<x>d 
sometimes  escapes  from  the  orifices  of  the  lacteal  tubes.  Soon  the  in- 
tegument covering  the  tumor  becomes  apparently  thinned,  changed  in 
color,  and  ceases  to  l>e  movable  apart  from  the  tiuuor  itself;  tlie 
carcinomatous  infiltration  gradually  extends  to  the  whole,  or  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  gland,  which  acquii-es  a  stony  hardness  and  be- 
comes attached  to  the  subjacent  muscles.  There  remains,  however,  a 
certain  degree  of  mobility  of  the  gland,  so  long  as  the  pect^jral  muscle 
is  not  itself  involved  in  the  cancerous  degeneration.  The  tumor, 
which  was  at  first  relatively  smooth,  acquires,  in  most  causes,  a  nodulated 
surface  before  ulceration  takes  place*  The  ulcer  is  characterized  by  a 
deep,  irregular  excavation,  with  livid,  midermined,  jagged  edges,  liav- 
ing  little  or  no  dispo^sition  to  granulate,  and  discharging  a  thin,  ichoi-ous 
fluid,  which  is  exceedingly  offensive. 

In  some  exanaples,  the  integument  covering  the  breast  seems  to  be  pri* 
marily  affected ;  the  disease  presenting  itself,  at  first,  as  a  subcutaneous 
tubercle.  From  this  single  point  of  induration,  the  disease  may  extend 
until  it  involves  the  entire  breast;  or  similar  uo<iules  may  rapidly  form 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  thorax.  This  is  the  CanDer  en  autrasse 
of  Velpeau,  and  the  Cancer  lentwuJuTis  of  Schuk,  Its  course  is  usually 
slow,  and,  in  so  much,  the  progno&is  may  be  said  to  be  favorable ;  but 
it  does  not  admit  of  removal  by  an  operation,  I  have  seen  one  exam- 
ple of  tJiia  kind  in  which  tlie  nodules  twice  disappeared  spontaneously, 
as  I  believe,  although  the  patient  was  at  the  time  under  treatment  by 
carbolic  acii 

In  other  cases  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin  covering  the  breast 
assumes  a  brawny  rugose  appeararice,  and  is  firndy  adherent  throughout. 
The  enlargement  of  the  breast  in  these  examples  is  greater,  and 
aciX)rding  to  my  experience,  carcinomatous  tumors  of  this  class  present 
the  most  hopeless  cases  for  surgical  interference. 

Eventually  the  axillary  glands,  and  progressively  other  absorbent 
glands  in  various  portions  of  the  system,  become  involved,  the  skin 
issumes  a  peculiar  tawny  or  yellowish  parchment  color,  indicative  of 
the  cancerous  cachexy,  the  fat  and  muscidar  tissue  disappears  under  a 
steady  marasmus,  and  death  ensues  by  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
with  the  intellect  unimpaired  to  tlie  last    It  must  be 
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observed  that  in  many  ceases  the  niarasniua  and  changeft  of  eora| 
do  not  occur  until  a  very  late  period  in  the  prof^ress  uf  the  die 

The  average  period  of  the  fatal  termination  of  hard  cancer  of  I 
breast  is  from  two  to  four  yeai^s  ;  but  in  persons  of  a  leuco-phlegma 
tempera  men  t,  abtmnding  in  fat  and  serum,  itd  progi-e^  is  msualiy 
rapid ;  while  in  per&ous  whose  tiasuee  are  dry  and  destitute  of  fat,  tli« 
progress  and  termination  ie  often  much  delayetL  I  have  seen  one  cMf 
in  which  an  old  lady  of  70  had  borne  a  tumor  of  tliis  diaratlca 
twenty-five yeai-s;  and  we  have  constantly,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  num 
hei's  of  the§e  old,  sinewy  women,  whose  cancel's  seem  to  make  littlu  or 
no  prugi*es8  from  month  to  montli  and  even  from  year  to  year. 

Cancer  in  the  male  breast  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  met  wiri 
it  twice  only ;  and  the  records  of  surgery  fiu'nish  a  few  sinnUar  ei 
amples. 

Pathologioal  Anatomy. — When  a  cimcerous  breast,  of  the  hard  m 
eciiThous  variety,  is  removed,  to  the  naked  eye  it  differs  not  very  widelj 
from  the  appearance  prej^ented  by  a  bmast  aflFected  with  chn»nic  indium 
tiou ;  it  is  e<:>mewhat  hartler,  less  compressible,  and  usually  more 
nodulated.  When  cut,  the  surface  presents  an  appeamnce  which  lux 
not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the  section  of  a  raw  potato.  On  pres" 
Bure  a  thin  serous-loriking  fluiil  exudes,  whicli  is  found  to  contain  the 
cancer-celk  in  abundance,  and  has  been  called  the  **  cancer-juice."  Tbi* 
parenebymatous  juice  is  usually  in  excess  in  persons  whose  tissues  are 
succulent,  and  in  those  examples  in  which  the  disease  is  making  tfai 
most  raj>id  progress.  In  sliort,  it  is  probable  that  this  fluid  coustitates 
the  essential  medium  by  which  the  cancer  is  propagated  along  the 
abs<jrbents  and  throughout  the  body.  In  a  few  examples  a  sectioQ 
exhibits  cystSj  usually  <if  small  size,  distributed  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  mass.  Mieroscopically,  cancer  of  the  breast  does  not  differ  from 
the  same  disease  occurring  else%vhere*  (See  Tumors^  Chapter  XXI  V<| 
Part  Fii-st.) 

Treatment. — The  greater  frequency  with  which  hard  cancer  occn 
in  the  female  breast,  and  its  paramount  importance  as  a  human  inaladj 
will  justify  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  opinions  already  expressed  undfl 
the  subject  of  cancer  in  general. 

No  therapeutical  means  have  yet  been  discovered  competent  to  i 
cancer ;   nor,  indeed,  which  are  capable  of  eBsentially  modifying 
character  or  of  delaying  its  progress.     From  the  earliest  period,  hon 
ever,  the  unfortunate  sulijects  of  this  malady  have  been  the  victims 
empiricism ;  and  even  intelligent  surgeons  are  constantly  deceived 
the  false  representations  ma<lc  by  interested  or  ignorant  persons  ia 
behalf  of  certain  remedies  declared  to  be  specifics. 

The  only  question  to-day — among  intelligent  surgeons — is^  whc 
operative  procedures  am  of  any  value  in  these  cases,  and,  if  so,  imds 
what  circtimatances  the  knife  should  be  employed.     If  any  still  ente 
tain  a  serious  doubt  whether  causticF  are  not  to  be  preferred  to 
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knife,  it  ou^ht  to  be  dispelled  by  tlie  almost  imiveiisal  testimony  of 
ejrperieuced  Burgeons  in  favor  of  tlie  latter. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  farther  inquiries  upon  this  subject  will 
do  well  to  consult  Dr.  Gross's  excellent  paper  on  ^^  The  Results  of 
Surgical  Operations  in  Malignant  Diseases,"  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Medical  Aasocjatiuu  for  1853.  This  paper 
eout»iins  Dr.  Warren's  and  ray  o^ti  tallies,  with  the  opinions  of  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  6urge<:»ns  iqxm  the  question  of  the  method  of 
removal,  and  upon  many  otlier  practical  points ;  but  one  single  case, 
which  has  lately  come  nnder  my  own  observation,  conveys  the  whole 
lesson  so  far  as  relates  to  the  relative  value  of  caustics  or  the  knife  in 
cancer  of  the  breast  Daring  a  period  of  about  eight  years  a  lady  has 
had  a  sclrrhue,  which  originally  occupied  the  breast,  removed  seven 
times, — foiu-  times  by  myself,  twice  by  surgeons  in  London,  and  once  by 
an  empiric  with  caustics.  After  the  six  removals  by  the  knife  it  has 
never  returned  in  lees  than  one  year,  but  after  removal  by  eaostica  it 
i-eturned  almost  immediately.  The  o|>erations  by  hicision  have  never 
seriously  compromise<i  her  health,  and  were  made  without  causing  her 
any  suffering  at  the  time  of  the  operation;  but  although  she  waa 
assured  by  the  empiric  that  the  destruction  by  caustic  would  cause  her 
no  pain,  she  suffei'ed  from  it  "  terrible  agony,"  and  she  became  for  a 
time  so  greatly  reduced  that  her  friends  despaired  of  her  recover}'.  As 
to  the  value  of  excision,  there  is  first  the  testimony  of  a  certain  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  oj>erati<:»n  has  not  been  followed  by  a  return  of 
the  malady.  I  have  been  able  to  record  three  of  these  examples  fit>m 
my  own  experience,  which  have  not  returned  after  the  lapseof  many  years; 
and  the  experience  of  nearly  all  surgeons  who  have  operated  much  will 
funiish  a  few  similar  results ;  second^  the  return  of  the  disease  baa 
often  been  delayed  several  years ;  third,  in  other  case^  the  operation 
has  found  a  jtistification  in  the  fact,  that  although  the  patient  has  sub* 
sequently  died  of  cancer,  she  has  been  saved  fmm  the  suffering  inevi- 
tably incident  to  the  progress  of  an  open^  glandular,  and  tegumentary 
ulcer.  I  have  recently  seen  an  example  of  the  latter  at  Bellevue, 
where  a  |K»or  woman  wlK>se  breast  had  been  removed  about  one  year 
before,  sank  without  suffering  from  the  progress  of  the  malady  in- 
ternally, but  without  the  renewal  of  the  tegumentary  sore.  Befoj-e 
she  died  one  humerus  broke,  in  consequence  of  tlie  cancerous  dej^K^sit 
in  the  lx)ne,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  extensive  visceral  infiltrations 
of  cancer. 

The  latcBt  statistics  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  funiish  the 
following  results  in  reference  to  the  question  of  non-interference  or 
removal  by  the  knife.  In  cases  of  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  those  who 
were  not  operated  upon  survived  the  tii*st  appearance  of  the  tumor  on 
an  average  thirty-two  months,  wliile  those  whfise  breasts  were  excised 
Fjrvived  fifty-three  months.  In  cases  of  medullary  cancer  the  results 
wei'e  still    more   favorable,  since   without  interference  the  average 
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dumtion  of  life  was  only  twenty  monthB,  while,  when  the  knife  iw 
used,  life  was  prolonged  to  forty-four  mouths. 

The  conditiuiis  under  which  we  may  anticipate  the  meet  favonkle 
reBulta  from  au  operation  are  the  following ; — ^WTien  the  tumor  hm 
grown  slowly,  is  small,  movable,  unaccompanied  with  retraction  of  tk 
nipple,  the  absorbent  glands  are  not  affected,  and  the  patient  appcsn  | 
to  be  in  good  health,  but  whtjse  tissues  are  not  fat  and  suecaknL 
The  opemtion  is  jiiBtitiable  at  any  period  prior  to  nlceration,  provided 
canceroufl  infiltratif^ns  have  not  extensively  involved  the  adjacent  stmc* 
tures,  and  may  warmnt  a  hope  that  the  diseafie  will  not  return,  or  tbii 
its  return  will  be  long  delayed. 

Amputation  of  the  bi-eaat  is  almost  certainly  followed  by  a  speedy 
return  of  the  affection,  either  in  tlie  cicatrix  or  in  some  other  portion  \ 
of  the  body,  whenever  the  tumor  has  ulcerated  or  has  secui-ed  a  browi 
and  firm  attachment  to  the  ribs,  when  the  integument  over  the  wlwla 
gland  is  brawny  and  adherent,  or  when  two  or  more  axillary  gUtidd 
are  involved*  The  implication  of  a  single  axillary  gland,  esijeciallj 
if  it  be  one  of  the  glands  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  doei 
not  in  itself  contraindicate  the  operation. 

If  the  operation  is  made  under  any  other  conditiona  tlian  thuae 
named,  it  can  be  justified  upon  no  other  grounda  than  the  urgent  dd- 
sire  uf  tlie  patient  to  avail  her^lf  of  an  extreme  and  almost  hopeless 
alteniutive ;  or  upon  her  desire  to  be  rid,  temjx^rarily,  of  a  loathsc»ne 
and  painful  external  malady,  with  the  hope,  moreover,  that  it  mij 
change  the  theatre  of  its  action,  and  that  its  progress  elsewhere  may 
prc^ve  fatal  before  a  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  for  its  external  mani- 
festation at  the  original  seat. 

Fungus  H8Bmatodea,  Encephaloid  and  Colloid  of  the  breast  ar^ 
less  frequent  than  hanl  canuer,  und  I  have  seen  these  forms  occur  at 
a  peritrtl  of  life  much  earlier  than  is  usual  for  the  latter.  Their  prog- 
ress is  ustially  ruuch  more  rapid,  and  the  hope  of  a  cure  from  surgical 
interference  is  less.  In  the  fe^v  cases  of  either  of  the  two  first  men- 
tioned in  which  I  have  ventured  to  opemte,  the  w^ounds  have  never 
closed,  or  the  disease  has  returned  speedily  in  the  cicatiix.  Yelpeau 
regards  the  eollmd  as  less  malignant  than  scirrhns. 

Melanosis  is  a  still  more  rare  form  of  mammary  cancer ;  and  the 
results  of  operatifms  fur  its  relief  are  equally  as  unsatisfactory  as  in 
cases  of  encephaloid. 

Etilarfjement  of  tihsorhent  glands  hi  i\\Q  vicinity  of  the  breast^^>c* 
cnrring  at  all  peiiods  of  life — may  ea^^ily  be  distinguished  from  cancer 
and  other  affections  of  the  mammas  by  the  characteristic  signs  of  these 
growths,  as  they  arc  presented  in  the  cervical  region  and  elsewhere  in 
the  budy.  They  ai*e  seen  most  often  near  the  axillary  margin  of  the 
ghuid. 
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Ampuiatioa  of  thm  OADoeroui  BreaflL 

The  pfttieut  reclining  upon  the  back,  tlie  arm  correeponding  to  hex 
affected  Bide  is  held  by  an  assistant  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body^  eo  M 
to  render  tense  the  pectoral  muscles.  Whenever  tlie  form  of  the 
tumor  or  the  condition  of  the  integument  ^dll  permitj  the  form  of 
the  iucifiioiis  should  be  elliptical,  and  one  extremity  of  the  elUpfie 
should  point  towai-d  the  axilla.  However  email  the  tumor  may  be, 
the  whole  gland  must  be  removed,  including  the  nipple,  and  all  of  the 
integument  which  appears  in  the  elightest  degi"ee  involved.  In  the 
progress  of  tlie  dissection,  also,  the  knife  must  be  kept  well  outside  ol 
all  sm?pected  tissues.  After  removal,  the  surface  of  the  wound  must 
be  cai'efully  examined^  and  especially  the  pectoral  fascia  and  muscles. 
If  axillai'y  glaude  are  enlarged,  they  must  be  removed  also,  either  by 
an  extension  of  the  incision  in  this  direction  or  by  new  incisions. 

When,  from  the  size  of  the  tumor,  or  for  other  reoBons,  we  anticipate 
much  bleeding  during  tbe  operation,  the  surgeon  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage, to  encircle  the  chest,  above  and  below  the  tumor,  with  a  strip 
of  adhesive  plaster,  drawn  pretty  tightly ;  or  he  may  employ  for  the 
aame  purpoise  pieces  of  cotton  bandage,  the  ends  of  which  may  be  in- 
troBted  to  an  assistant,  with  instructions  to  draw  firmly  upon  them  until 
the  operation  is  completed  and  the  vessels  secured.  Of  these  two 
nietliods,  after  a  trial  of  both,  I  prefer  tlie  use  of  the  adhesive  plaster* 
These  measures  will  not  by  any  means  prevent  haemorrhage  altogether, 
but  they  will  restrain  it  somewhat,  and  the  patient  will  not  be  exj>osed  to 
the  danger  of  those  excessive  bleedings,  both  from  veins  and  arteries, 
which  sometimes  follow  the  amputation. 

With  regard  to  the  bleeding  in  these  cases,  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  amount,  depending  upon  the  greater  or  less  vascularity  of  the  tumor. 
It  18  desirable,  if  possible,  to  avoid  ligatures  altogether,  so  as  to  insure 
moi-e  speedy  union ;  and  this  we  are  often  able  to  do  when  tlie  patient 
is  thin  and  the  tumor  hard  and  dry.  In  otlier  cajses  their  employment 
is  ineWtable,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  wound  which  is  nearest 
the  axilla, 

Ab  soon  aa  the  hsemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  brought  together  by  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  broad  sheets 
of  lint,  covered  with  simple  cerate,  must  be  placed ;  a  thick  cushion 
of  cotton  batting  being  laid  over  the  lint,  and  the  whole  secured  in 
place  by  a  tight  bandage  encircling  the  chest,  wnth  occasional  oblique 
tnms  across  the  opposite  shoulder.  The  arm  must  then  be  laid  against 
the  side,  with  the  forearm  acinose  the  body,  and  maintained  in  this 
(Mjsition  by  one  or  two  light  turns  of  the  i-oUer. 

The  important  point  to  be  attained  in  the  dressing  of  the  wound  is 
union  by  adhesion ;  since  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  roore 
speedily  the  wound  closci*,  the  leas  will  be  the  chances  of  the  recurrence 
Df  the  malady.    We  no  longer  bold  that  the  virus  may  be  eliminated  by 
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BUl>ptimtiuu.  It  was  this  doctrine  of  depurition  which,  in  oppceltion  to 
the  lesaous  of  exf»erieiice,  so  long  sustaiued  the  reputation  c»f  escfasratics; 
but  whatever  deptu-ative  pjwer  there  may  he  in  tlie  act  of  BUpptiiBtifitL 
in  ite  relation  to  certain  other  maladiefi^  there  can  be  no  qaefiiiun  tlm: 
it  possesees  no  such  iulluence  over  any  of  the  various  forms  %jI  canccir. 

To  secure  such  prompt  adhesiou,  we  seek  to  retuin  siiflicient  healtij 
intepument  to  cover  the  wound  ;  we  avoid  ligatures  and  Buttires,  if  pui> 
Bible ;  we  bind  the  flajjs  down  firmly,  in  order  that  no  blood  may  escape^ 
and  cause  them  to  separate  from  the  underlying  ti&^iios,  and  we  put  tlie 
pectoral  muscles  at  rest  by  making  fust  the  arm  against  the  side  of  tbe 
body.  If  cotton  batting  is  not  employed,  Uie  tlioracic  roller  could  not 
be  applied  sufficieutly  tight  to  prevent  hcemorrhage,  witliout^  at  tb 
aame  time,  causing  pain  and  endangering  the  vitality  of  tha  flajift.  At 
the  expiration  of  twelve,  or  at  tlie  most  of  twenty-four  hoajs^  tit 
bauflage  should  be  thoroughly  l<xieeued,  or  removed. 

The  secimd  dressing  should  be  made  as  early  as  the  third  or  forutii 
day ;  and  thereafter,  or  as  soon  as  suppuration  coimnences^ — f v»r  this  can- 
not, in  most  cases,  be  wholly  avoided — ^the  wound  should  be  cleaned 
and  di'essed  twice  daily.  Tlie  omission  to  cleanse  the  wound  ofteu^  e&- 
pccially  if  it  remains  open  in  the  axillaiy  space,  allows  the  acrid  secre 
tions  to  rest  upon  and  excoriate  the  delicate  and  inflamed  tissues,  and 
greatly  retards  the  cicatrization. 

Monteggia  recommended,  after  the  removal  of  a  canceroua  breast, 
that  a  large  issue  be  established  in  the  arm  of  the  corresponding  side. 

Mrs.  — ,  for  many  years  mider  my  observation  and  rl  ^ml 

who  has  since  died  insane,  wore  for  ten  or  moi-e  yeai-s  prior  t<  itii 

a  fieton  in  her  side,  below  the  false  ribs,  in  order,  as  she  stated,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  return  of  a  cancer  of  the  breast  which  had  been  removed  &i*in 
the  corresptinding  side.  Whenever  the  seton  was  withdi-awn  the  cicatrii 
became  tender  and  painful,  and  when  re-inserted,  the  tissues  returned  Uj 
their  normal  condition.     She  died  without  any  return  of  the  cancer. 


CHAPTER  XIY, 

ABDOMIKAL    HERNIA. 


Section  1.^ — General  Remakks, 

Definition  and  Olassifioation. 


A  HKRNTA  is  the  protrusion  of  any  viscus  from  its  natural  cavity.  Of 
abdominal  hernia  there  are  several  varieties  named : — First,  with  refer 
euc^  to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  occur,  or  from  the  natural  or 
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artificial  openings  through  which  the  viscera  niay  have  escaped,  as  fol 
lows — diaphmgnmtic,  epigastric,  anibilieal^  direct  and  oblique  inguinal 
ingiiino-scrotal,  labial,  femoral,  obtiuator,  perineal^  pudendal,  vagi 
nal,  rectal,  and  iBchiatic.  There  is  no  point,  however,  of  the  abdom- 
inal parietes,  not  enclosed  by  bone,  through  which  a  hernial  prutnigiop 
may  not  take  plam ;  and  when  occui'ring  at  other  pomts  than  thost 
^bove  specifically  named,  they  are  termed  ventral.  Second,  with  refers 
enco  tt>  the  natiu^  of  the  contents ;  namely,  enterocele  when  the  sac 
contains  intestine ;  epiplocele,  when  it  contains  epiploon  (omentum) ; 
or  entero-epiplocele,  when  it  contains  both  intestine  and  omentum  ;  oys- 
tocele,  containing  the  bladder;  heepatocele,  the  liver;  gastrocelc,  the 
stomach ;  and  ovarian.  There  is  no  portion  of  tlie  ^  iscera  of  the  ab- 
domen which  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  found  in  a  hernial 
sac,  except  the  pancreas.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  her- 
nise  oont^iin  either  a  ix)rtion  of  the  small  intestines  or  the  omentum,  or 
both-  Third,  with  i-cference  to  the  condition  of  the  contents;  namely, 
reducible,  irreducible  and  strangulated.  Fourtli,  hemiffi  are  divided,  also, 
into  congenital  and  non-congenital. 


General  Anatomy  of  Abdominal  Hemko. 

Kearly  all  abdominal  hernite  have  tlie^e  features  in  common : — ^The 
visceral  protrusion  is  covered  by  integument,  a  certain  number  of  fas- 
ciiB.  and  a  proc-ess  of  the  peritonaeum*  The  exceptions  ai*e  found  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  viscera  have  escaped  thi-ough  the  track  of  a  wound, 
or  through  the  diaphragm ;  or  in  which  a  viscus  is  protruded  having 
no  complete  peritoneal  covering;  and  in  some  examples  of  congenital 
ombiUcal  herniifi. 

The  ^*6ac,"  in  all  typical  cases,  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  that 
portion  of  the  peritoniBum  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
which  exists  either  as  a  congenital  and  normal  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
or  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  against  the  parietitl  peri- 
tonteum  at  points  where  the  abdominal  walls  are  weakest.  The  ^'neck** 
of  the  sac  is  that  narrow  or  constricted  portion  which  occupies  the  aper- 
ture of  escape;  and  tJie  p:iint  whei-e  it  delx)uche8  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  is  called  the  "  mouth/'  The  remainder  of  the  sac,  constituting 
^  mually  the  largest  and  most  expanded  ixirtion,  is  crnlled  the  "  body,"  the 
H      lower  or  outerm«.)8t  portion  of  which  is  named  the  "  fundus." 

When  the  sac  fi-i-st  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  belly  it  may  be  easily 

■      replaced ;  but  eventually  it  contracts  adhesions  to  tlie  sti-uctmes  with 
which  it  has  been  brought  into  cxintact,  and  its  replacement  becomes 
difficult  or  imiK)Sfiible.     Meanwhile  it  may  increase  in  size  by  the  evo- 
lation  and  escape  of  additi<  piial  peritonceum,  or  by  distention  of  its  walls. 
H      In  certain  cases,  and  especially  in  oblique  inguinal  hernise,  tlie  neck  is 
H      much  elongated,  and  suffers  constriction  by  a  gradual  thickening  and 
H     Gonti'action  of  this  natui'aUy  thin  and  delicate  membniue ;  and  this  may 
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happen  either  through  the  entire  length  of  the  neck,  or  at  >ne  or  m^re 
pomt^  Somethnes  the  constricted  portion  Is  displaced  do\%Tiwar(l6, 
and  a  new  cervical  Btrictm^e  is  formed  at  the  point  wUich  the  first  uri* 
ginally  occupied. 

Stricture  of  tlie  neck  of  the  sac  can  only  be  found  in  old  hemi®,  and 
it  18  not  always  present  in  tlie&e.  OiMiinarily  the  stricture  is  compoesed 
of  those  tendinoiiBj  fibnms,  or  moscular  i&tnictured  which  embrace  tba 
neck,  which  may  be  either  in  a  nonnal  condition,  or  they  may  have  suf- 
fered condensation  and  contraction  in  consequence  of  indanimatioii; 
and  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  viscua  is  effected  by  simply  eulai^ing, 
by  incision,  the  parietal  apertui-e.  It  i&  apparent,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  old  hemiai  the  enlargement  of  the  parietal  aperture  will  not 
always  release  the  incarcerated  viacus ;  and  that,  as  peritoneal  strictures 
are  sometimes  fonnd  displaced  downwards  in  the  course  of  the  canal, 
so  also  they  may  be  thi'ust  upwards  by  taxis,  especially  after  inuision 
of  the  parietal  aperture ;  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  theae 
complications  do  sometimes  actually  hai»pen. 

Radttciblo  Bttmia.     Bya^^  Hernia  Repoaendi  PaUetUi  R.  O. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  reducible  when  it  can  be  returned  wnthin  its 
natural  cavity  ;  but  in  speaking  of  abdominal  hernia  as  reducible  it  i$ 
never  intenJed  to  imply  that  the  sac  can  be  returned,  although  this  ii 
possible  in  some  very  recent  cases.  A  hernia  is  reducible  when  its  con- 
tents, whether  intestine,  omentum,  or  other  viscera,  can  be  made  to 
retire  from  the  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  beUy. 

Tlic  existence  of  a  hernia  is  recognized  by  its  situation,  by  the  sen* 
Ration  it  impai'ts  to  tiie  finger,  by  its  history,  and  by  the  possibility  of 
its  reduction.  The  diagnosis  is  also  confinned  in  some  eases  by  certain 
negative  signs,  or  by  exclusion. 

Ilerniie  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  situation  of  natural  openings, 
or  at  points  where  the  abdominal  coverings  are  tlie  weakest,  as  at  the 
inguinal  and  femoral  rings,  at  the  umbilicus,  etc.  To  the  finger  they 
impart  sensations  differing  considembly,  according  to  the  chai'acter  erf 
tlieir  contents,  their  depth,  and  the  natm-e  of  their  coverings ;  but  in 
general  they  form  smooth  and  round  elevations,  the  projection  of  which 
is  increaned  by  coughing,  straining,  standing  or  lifting  ;  which  may  lie 
reduced  by  pressui-e,  or  retire  spontaneously,  when  the  patient  assumes 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  but  little  pain 
or  teudeiiiess*  If  occurring  suddenly,  while  making  a  violent  effort,  the 
subject  himself  becomes  at  once  conscious  of  a  yielding  of  the  tissues, 
or  of  the  escape  of  the  hernia,  and  deciares  that  he  has  a  **  rupture.** 
When  the  sac  contains  intestine  the  tumor  has  an  elastic  feel,  U 
resonant  on  percussion,  and  retires  with  a  gurgling  sound.  When  it 
contains  omentum,  it  has  a  more  solid,  doughy  feel.  Entero-epiplocde 
is  most  coiomon  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  the  intestine  generallj 
occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the  omentum. 
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The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  treatment  are  either  tem 
porary  retention  and  support  of  the  hernia,  or  a  permanent  cure. 

The  temporary  retention  and  Buppoit  of  heniia  is  accomplislied  bj 
bandages  and  truBses.  A  few  cases  of  hernia,  Biieh  as  those  examples  ol 
congenital  deficiency  or  weakness  of  large  jxirtione  of  the  muBcnlar 
parietefi,  with  which  we  occasionally  meet,  and  certain  easily-retained 
congenital,  inguinal,  and  umbilical  hemice,  demand  only  well-applied 
bandages,  or  abdominal  stays,  with  or  without  pads ;  but  most  hemite 
require  for  their  support  carefully-constructed  mechanical  appliances 
called  trusses. 

Trusses  have  furnished  a  most  fruitful  field  of  invention.     The  con- 
trivances, with   their  infinite  modifications,  may   be  enumerated  by 
thousands ;  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  few  elementary 
principles  which  govern  the  construction  and   application  of  trusses 
could  be  worked  out  into  so  many  changes  and  combinations  of  appara- 
tus.    Tlie  truth   is,  that  the  varieties  of  apparatus  are  very  mucli  less 
numerous  tlian  the  names  which  have  been  applied  to  tliem  ;  nearly  all 
of  them  appear  again  and  again  in  difl:*erent  periods  of  tlie  history 
of  surger}*,  under  new  titles,  which  titles  are  usually  the  names  of  the 
supposed  or  pretended  inventors.     Tliiia  we  have  in  our  day  and  in  our 
B      own  country,  Ilood's,  Chase's,  White's,  Thompson'Sj  TIulPs,  Marshes, 
"      Knight's,  Culver's,  Stagner's,  Goulding's,  Hul>bard-s,  and  a  hundr  d 
other  tnisses,  everj*  one  of  which  is  probably  patented,   in   violation 
H      of  those  sound  principles  of  liumanity  and  morality  which  medicine 

■  and  surgery  have  always  inculcated  and  generally  practised;  and  in 
I  spite,  also,  of  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  thera  involve  an  original 
I      principle  upon  which  a  patent  VJOXkld  be  justly  claimed, 

I  Many  of  these  tni&ses  are  excellent  and  ingenious  mechanical  con- 

I      trivances;  indeed  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  not  all  useful;  but  it 

■  had  better  be  understood  that  none  of  them  equal  tlieir  pretensions, 
I  and  that  good  surgery  retpiires  that  each  case  of  reducible  hernia  shall 
I  be  examined  and  carefully  studied  by  itself,  and  a  truss  selected  witli 
^K|  Viijw  only  to  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  case  in  hand, 

^^V  HemiiE  which  have  passed  through  long,  oblique,  and  superficial  car 

■  nals,  like  the  oblique  inguinal  hemise  of  the  adult,  are  of  all  meet 
easily  managed ;  since  by  an  ovoid,  elliptical,  or  cylindrical  pad  pressnre 
may  be  made  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  elongated  neck  of  the  sac, 

I  and  the  descent  of  the  Wscera  may  most  effectually  be  prevented. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Chase's  truss,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "American"  truss,  is  undei-stood  to  operate.  And  if  the  hernia 
can  be  prevented  from  descending  during  several  months  or  years,  a 
radical  cure  is  very  often  effected  ;  not,  as  some  foreign  surgeons  have 
tuiderstood  us  to  say,  by  causing  iuMummation  and  adhesion  of  the 
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canal,  but  by  the  gradual  contraction^  closure,  and  obliteration  wS 

result  frtnii  its  diBuse. 

UriibilicaJ,  niatiy  direct  iiiguiTial,  and  some  old  oblique  inguiMl 
heruioB  <»f  lar^o  h*ixo  require  tiiat  the  pad  eh  all  re«t  directly  iipm,  (^ 
that  it  actually  press  into  and  occupy  the  external  upeuing,  eveu  si 
tlic  risk  of  enlarging  the  orifice.  Consequently  these  heniife  are 
more  ditlicult  to  retain  by  mechanical  applianceSj  and  frn  in 

ecconipll^Ji  radical  curt^s.  For  umbilical  heniia?  we  .  ^  .  * 
circular  pad  supported  by  a  broad  brim,  in  form  somewhat  like  a 
Quaker's  hat,  Tliis  may  be  made  of  metal  or  of  any  ir  "  '  '  Vh 
has  the  rcfiuieitc  iii*nines^.      The  crown  or  nipple-like  pr-  ^  itg 

made  to  fit  accurately  into  the  aperture,  the  rim  rests  njxjn  the  wiDi 
of  the  abdomen,  whei*e  it  is  retained  by  broad  adhesive  strapi^  m 
bandage*^. 

Femoral  heniite  present  still  additional  difficulties,  Tliat  ]x>rtioii 
of  the  canal  which  lies  undcnieath  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  fascia  lata 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  pressure  made  by  a  jtad  ;  at  least  it  is  pnoper 
to  say  that  no  pressure  can  be  adequate  to  tlie  complete  retention  of 
the  hernia,  without  at  the  same  time  making  injurious  pressure  n|)oti 
absorbents  which  enter  at  this  point,  and  upon  the  femoral  vein,  if  nr>t 
ujKm  the  fem*>ral  arteiy.  The  numerous  glands  situated  in  this  regiou^ 
and  tlie  delicacy  of  the  tegunientary  tissue,  render  the  groin  intr»Ier' 
ant  of  continued  and  severe  pressure.  Added  to  all  these  embarrassments. 
there  remains,  chief  of  all,  the  motion  c^f  the  limb  in  walking,  which 
tends  constantly  to  displace  or  to  renderthe  pressure  of  a  truss  unequal 
Trusses  applied  for  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia?  shoidd  encircle  the  IkkIv 
at  some  point  bet^veen  the  tmchanter  major  and 
the  crest  fjf  the  ilium,  and  shoidd  tit  as  accurately 
to  the  form  of  the  body  as  jx^sible,  so  as  to  make 
no  miequal  pressm-e.  In  pei'sons  who  have  large 
gluteal  muscles  the  truss  will  have  to  be  lifted 
almost  to  the  crest,  or  it  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  interTentiou  of  a  bn>ad  pad,  to  make  the 
bearing  chiefly  on  the  sacrum.  Without  tliese 
lirecautions,  the  hernial  pad  is  liable  to  be  con- 
stantly displaced  in  walking  and  in  the  various 
other  movements  of  tlie  body.  A  light,  firm, 
elastic  piece  of  steel  is  the  best  material  for  the 
main  body  or  shaft  of  the  truss.  The  neck 
thn^ugh  which  the  shaft  is  attached  to  the  pad 
should  be  made  of  fiiin  but  malleable  iit)n,  so 
that  the  proper  adjustment  may  be  made.  In 
the  case  of  inguinal  hernite  the  neck  will  be  in- 
clined obliquely  downwards,  in  oi*der  tliat  the  pad  may  rest  above 
Pi>upart\s  ligament;  and  iu  fat  persons,  or  in  persons  with  pendulous 
bellies,  the  face  of  the  pad  should  be  directed  a  little  upwards.      In 
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fcmnral  herniae  the  neck  miist  stand  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
fehaft. 

The  pad  may  be  made  of  almost  any  firm  material ;  but  hard  and 
not  too  highly  polished  wo<xJ  is  the  host.  Finally,  continuous  pressure, 
or  pressure  wliich  will  be  continuous  during  both  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  body,  always  in  part  effected  by  the  elafitic  steel  ehaft,  may  be 
rendered  more  complete  by  a  eteel  spring  jilaced  between  the  pad  and 
a  metallic  plate  upon  which  it  may  be  made  to  rest ;  or,  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  short  steel  spring  to  the  back  of  the  pad,  one  extremity  of 

tf^ch  is  made  fast  to  the  neck  or  shaft  of  the  inetniment. 

^'  It  is  well  to  employ  always  a  perineal  strap,  the  better  to  maintain 

the  pad  in  position,  but  it  must  not  be  drawn  uncomfortably  tight, 

;  firsts  and  for  some  time,  a  truss  w^ill  cause  coni^idcrable  discomfort, 

Find  it  may  be  removed  at  night,  to  be  reapplied  in  the  morning  before 
rising  from  bed.  The  patient  ought  to  l»e  reminded,  however,  that 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  hernia  to  descend  and  become  strangu- 
lated durini^  sleep. 

k 

H  By  the  application  of  tnisses  which  maintain  for  a  considerable 
I  time  a  thorough  reduction  of  hernia,  a  permanent  cure  is  occasionally 
B  effected ;  especially  may  this  happen  in  cases  of  oblique  inguinal  hemi«e» 
If  a  hernia  is  reduced  immediately,  or  very  socai  after  it'*  occun-ence, 
the  sac  itself  will  often  be  found  to  be  I'eplaced*  and  there  aj-e  many 
chances  that  if  a  truss  is  applied  at  once,  and  kept  in  place  steadily, 
the  hernia  will  never  again  descend.     The  same  is  true  of  the  con- 

I  genital  hemite  of  infants ;  for  although  we  do  not  in  these  cases  return 
the  sac,  a  few  weeks  of  retention  is  often,  indeed  generally,  sufficient 
to  secure  an  obliteratiun  of  the  canal. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  old  hernias  in  which  nothing  can 
be  expected  from  a  truss,  except  to  maintain  their  reduction  while  the 
instrument  is  applied.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  hemije  which  caimot 
be  kept  in  place,  even  temporarily,  by  apparatus  of  any  kind,  and  in 
which  the  patient  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  strangiila- 
tion,  and  to  the  continual  annoyance  occasioned  by  its  extrusion.  In 
these  latter  crises,  especially,  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoyance  and  danger  by  some  radical  operation. 

•  Several  methods  have  been  suggested  and  practised  by  B'*rgeon8, 
some  of  which  date  fi*om  a  very  early  pei  i^>d,  in  nearly  all  of  which  it 
haa  been  prop* »sed — having  pre%doufily  reduced  the  hernia — to  obliterate 
the  carml,  by  causing  it^  opposing  serous  surfaces  to  adhere.  WitJi 
tliis  view  caustics  have  been  applied  to  the  interior,  tincture  of  iodine 
and  other  stimulating  liquids  have  been  injected,  incisions  have  been 
practised,  portions  of  the  sac  have  been  excised,  the  entire  sac  haa 
been  deiached  and  returned  within  the  caA^ty  of  the  abdomen,  forcible 
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compressiuii  has  been  employed,  and  some  have  ventureii  uveu  lu  aii^n; 
a  ligature  around  the  netk  of  the  sac. 

All  of  the^e  methods  were  long  since  abandoned  as  being 
"panied  \^ith  no  ineoi^iderable  danger,  and  as  being  almost  always  ooiiir| 
plete  failures.     Only  one  of  them  haa  been  practised  M'itliiii  my 
lection.   It  is  now  about  twenty  or  twenty -five  years  since  that^  here  m4 
tliere,  sur^eona  wei-e  practising  injectionii  of  tincture  of  iodine.    T^    ■ '  * 
of  operation  was  to  introduce  a  &lmrj>-pointed  subeutaneuuB  &yr 
the  peritoneal  canal,  opp<^)site  the  external  abdominal  ring,  in 
an  inguinal  heniia,  and  tlimw  in  one  or  two  drops    of  the  liuctuf^j 
Pressure  was  then  applied,  and  the  patient  waB  kept  in  bed  one  or  tm\ 
weeks.      During  tlxia  period,  considerable  inflammation  and  swelli!ig| 
ensued,  caused  by  the  pressure,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  iodine  hi 
the  canal  or  in  the  adjacent  areolar  tissue— where  I  snsi^ect  it  vm\ 
generally  throMii — and  it  was  found  that,  when  the  patient  left  his  bed, ^ 
tlie  hernia  did  not  descend,    lie  was  then  pmnounced  cured  ;  but  he  J 
was  directed  to  oontinue  to  wear  his  truss.     It  happened  to  me  to  ewj 
a  number  of  these  patients  after  the  lapse  of  from  one  to  sevei-al  years;  | 
and  in  every  instance  the  hernia  had  returned  to  the  same  conditioD . 
as  before  the  operation,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  they  had  cjih 
tinned  to  wear  the  truss.    Usually  the  heniia  returned  as  soon  as  the 
inflammatory  effusions  had  entirely  disappeared. 

More  lately.  Professor  Wlitzer,  of  Bonn,  and  others,  have  sought  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  invagination  of  the  hernial  sac.  The 
methods  by  which  this  was  accomplished  were  varied  by-  the  differed 
operatoi's,  but  the  principle  was  in  each  the  same.  By  the  aid  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  w^kI,  the  scrotum  is  thrust  upwards  into  the  in- 
guinal canal ;  a  flexible  gilt  steel  needle,  fixed  in  a  movable  handle,  is 
then  carried  along  the  cjlinder  and  thinist  forwai'ds  tlirongh  the  in- 
vaginated  scrotum,  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  made  to  pmtrude  in  front.  A  **  concave  wooden  case'-  ia 
now  laid  upon  the  sm'face  of  the  integument,  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  point  of  the  needle  rests  in  a  fenestra  at  one  extremity,  while  the 
other  extremity  is  made  fast  to  the  outer  end  of  the  cylinder,  and,  by 
means  of  a  screw,  the  two  blocks  are  brought  together,  and  tJie  intm^ 
mediate  tissues  compre^ssed.     The  api>aratus,  thus  adjusted,  is  pennitted 
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to  remain  sixer  eight  days,  or  until  moderate  suppuration  is  eBtabliBhedi 
when  it  is  removed,  aud  the  ciil-de-sac  stuffed  with  lint,  supported  by 
a  bandaga  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  patient  is  per- 
mitted to  leave  his^  bed,  but  not  without  a  light  truss,  which  is  to  be 
worn  a  few  months. 

Tills  operation  has  been  iwseived  with  a  good  deal  of  favor ;  but  I 
suspect  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  judgment  as  most,  or  all  of 
the  methcKia  which  have  preceded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  why, 
since  the  sac  is  penetrat-edj  it  should  not  subject  the  patient  to  the  same 
danger  as  was  found  to  attend  tlie  inje<*tion  of  one  or  two  dit)p8  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  simple  scarifications.  Moreiiver,  according  to  Dr. 
Weber,  who  was  formerly  clinical  assistant  to  Prof.  WtitEer^  not  one  of 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  observation  was  radically  cured ;  and 
Mr,  Kingdon  has  furnished  ilr.  Birkett  with  notes  of  sixteen  cases 
which  have  applied  to  him  for  relief  after  this  operation  had  been 
made,  and  tlie  hernias  had  returned  as  bad,  or  worse  than  before.* 

Mr.  J(4m  Wood,  of  Lojtdon,  has  sought  to  improve  upon  this  operftr 
tion  of  Wiitzer's  by  closing  the  external  abdominal  ring  with  a  suture^ 
applied  subcutaneoualy ;  the  sutoi'e  passing  thn*ugh  the  iimer  margin  of 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  both  the  upper  and  lower  tendinous  fasciculi 
which  compose  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  An  incision  is  also  made  through 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  subcutaneous  fascia  is  thrust  up,  some- 
what as  the  8ci*otinn  with  its  integument  was  displaced  in  Wiitzer^s  op- 
eration, and  the  invaginated  fascia  ia  then  retained  in  the  canal  by  the 
suttire. 

The  operation  is  ingenious;  but  it  will  pn>bably  meet  the  same  fate 
as  all  the  operations  whicli  have  already  been  tried  and  condemned.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  since,  equally  with  otlier 
methods,  it  depends  for  its  success  upon  those  temporary  products  of  in- 
flammation which  constantly  disappear  on  the  restomtion  of  the  tissues 
to  a  condition  of  health,  and  which  disappear  all  the  more  rapidly  where 
they  are  subjected,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  an  unremitting  strain  and 
pressure. 

Indeed  it  is  proper  to  say  further  of  these  opemtions  that,  by  their 
most  earnest  advocates,  they  have  been  considered  applicable  especially 
to  the  smallest^  most  receTit,  and  least  troul^lesomeherniiB,  and  their  val- 
ue has  been  denied  or  seriously  questioned  in  all  those  large,  ancient,  and 
inveterate  casea^  which  alone  demand  resources  beyond  what  the  truss^ 
skilfully  applied,  can  supply. 


Inediioible  Hernia.     Syn.,  H0mia  Repoxtendl  non  Patleni,  R.  O. 

Strangulated  hemife  are  necessarily  irreducible ;  but  technically  only 
llioee  hemiffi  are  called  "  irreducible  "  which  aiu  not  strangulated,  but 
^  wliich,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  i^etui-ned. 


STIIAKOIJLATED    HERXIA- 


A  hcniia  may  become  irreducible  from  adhesion  of  its  contents  I& 
the  SAC.  This  condition  is  generally  obBerved  in  old  and  very  htr;^ 
hernitie^,  I  have  seen  an  umbilical  hernia  thus  incarcemted  which  won 
m  larf^  as  the  head  of  a  child  at  two  years ;  and  we  meet  with  incar- 
cerated inguinal  hernifle  which  hang  as  low  as  the  knees.  Hemiffl  im- 
prisoned by  adhesions  cause  much  inconvenience,  and  soraetiineaohelnijs 
I iona  *X!cur,  giving  rise  to  colicky  pains;  but  they  are  not  very  Uable  i 
to  become  &t)*angulated,  for  the  reason  tliat,  being  old  and  \MTg& 
nias,  the  apertures  of  eseiipe  are  aleo  ugnally  quite  large. 

Treatment. — A  concave  truise,  or  au&pensory  bag,  con^titote  the  < 
surgical  expedientfi  to  which  we  can  with  propriety  resort  in  these  cs 
Wo  ought  never  to  think  of  dissecting  the  contents  from  the  sae  in  order 
to  return  tiiem  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  unleGS  the  hemia  hm  h^ 
ODine  strangulated,  since  it  is  always  an  operalian  ol  hazard.  Whea  a 
heniia  is  irreducible  on  aceonnt  of  engargement  or  acenmtilarioii  of 
imcm,  *  Ti  is  very  prone  to  ensue;   and  in  such  eaaea  eazdil 

and  pt  tapts  must  be  made  to  reduce  it  by  taxis,     Cbastrie* 

tioD  of  the  neck,  not  yet  causing  abaolnte  etranf^iilation,  oomedtnies  thi 
finl  stage  of  thia  accident,  and  do^  not  demand  oonsidentiaa  in  tUi 
plaiQA. 

StmifQlaied  H«nii*.    SyiL,  Hetnu  flliiiignlBt«,  &.  O. 

A  hernia  ia  said  to  be  strai^huted  when  it  is  not  cnlj  trrednobki 
bnl,  in  ooneequenoe  of  {MOSBiue  and  eonatriccion  at  soma  pottiao  <if  ib 
nack»  its  vascidar  eirenladoo  is  ako  obstnxeted,  and  the 
eongeated,  infiamed,  and  awoQeo. 

Tlie  canaea  which  lead  to  this  condition  are  not  the  aame  in  all  < 
They  may  be: — Fiiit,a  eongested  or  inflamed  eooditmi  of  tibe  i 
outsideof  thenedcof  tbesae;  orytosfnakmareezplicilly,  of  tliei 
tures  oonstitntii^  tba  ring,  or  apertnie  d  escape.    S^eimd, 
eondition  of   diat  poftioQ  cf  the  perttnoeal 
the  ne^  of  the  sae;  and  e^iecudly  opposite  the 
Ihiidy  the  anddsD  deseonl  of  an  nnnsiial  annnnt  of  inSirtline  m  al 
omentanit  er  of  ether  Tisoan^  when  I 
Ae  eoodilion  of  the  neck  or  of  the 
ting  the  coolents  lo  reown  an  neaanal  lengdi  of  tn 
plogf  u^  tioleoft  and  iltdireeted  tas%  i^ptyiae  or 
after  dw  Tiaeetm  haw  escaped ;    in  pflnfle^nance  of 
caawB   the  Tiscera  mar  beeocee  uue^gncted,  iaieaad^  an 
Fifth,  the  escape  of  the  Tisoem  into  dm  aae  vhssi  ihcy  an 
I  orinflsmed  oondStkn;  as ler csaspfe  whenih 
QCthMcnMsthefisfti 
Bthei 


thehml;  the  fifth  i^  m dbabi, le  explaoied  bj 
oansa;  hot  of  than  all,  dtt  Aiidan 
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The  eigns  which  indicate  strangnlation  are,  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  irreducible  hernia ;  pains  resembling  colic  in  the  neighlx>rhood  oi 
tlie  nmbiliciLB;  nausea;  vomiting,  fii^t  of  the  contents  of  the  storaach,  but 
finally,  if  the  strangulation  contiiuies,  of  tlie  contents  of  the  intestinal 
ttibe ;  and  conBtipation.  Constipation  is  present,  in  some  degree,  in  all 
cased  of  hernia;  even  when  the  sac  contains  only  omentum ;  but  iioliin- 
frequently,  by  the  aid  of  an  injection,  a  considerable  faecal  evaeuatioi* 
may  be  obtained  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  rectum.  The  same  may  happen  sometimes  without 
the  aid  of  an  injection. 


I 


Q«Der«l  Tremlment  of  Stnuigulaied  Hernia. 

Taxis. — The  judicious  employment  of  taxis  constitutes  the  first  and 
most  important  indication  of  treatment  It  has  proved,  also,  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced,  a  more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  the 
knife ;  and  more  have  died  from  unskilful  taxis,  probably,  than  would 
have  died  if  left  entirely  to  the  resources  of  nature. 

The  mode  of  taxis  must  be  varied  according  to  the  position  and  na- 
ture of  the  hernia;  but  in  any  case  the  surgetm  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  18  usually  the  congested  and  inflamed  condition  of  the  protruded  vis- 
cera which  has  rendered  it  irreducible  and  strangulated,  and  that  he  i§ 
liable,  therefore,  to  increase  this  swelling,  and  exaggerate  the  difficulty 
of  reduction  by  rude  and  unskilful  manipulation ;  or  if  it  should  hap* 
pen  that  the  viscus  has  not  already  sufifered  congestion,  when  the  sur- 
geon is  appealed  to,  violent  handling  and  thrusting  is  certain  to  give 
rise  to  this  condition.  Surgeons  are  decteived  by  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
tients make  usually  so  little  complaint  while  rude  taxis  is  being  made. 
The  sensibility  is  not  always  pi-oportional  to  the  lesion;  and  most  pa- 
tients refrain  from  expressing  how  much  they  are  hurt,  because  they  are 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  anxious  for  our  success  in  the  reduc- 
tion, while  they  have  no  kn<jwledge  or  fear  of  the  consequences  of  vio 
lence.  When,  however,  the  patient  is  rendered  insensible  by  an  anaes- 
thetic^ or  benumbed  by  an  opiate,  the  danger  is  really  the  greatest,  be- 
cause the  sentinel  is  absent,  and  no  warning  can  be  given.  It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  taxis  ought  always  to  be  moderate,  steady,  and  con- 
tinuous; and  that  it  should  be  applied  with  such  aids  as  posture  can  sup- 
ply, and  in  such  directions  as  the  anatomy  of  the  structures  involv^ 
will  indicate. 

There  are  other  means  to  which  I  attach  only  a  secondary  importance; 
and  yet  w^hich  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  certain  cases  as  auxiliariee 
to  skilful  taxia.  The  application  of  a  bladder  containing  cold  or  iced 
water  to  the  hernial  protnision  may  be  regarded  as  moderate  and  steady 
taxis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  capable  in  some  measure  of  diminishing 
the  swelling,  and  of  increasing  the  chance  of  liberation  of  the  impris- 
oned viscera.     To  be  effective  it  most  be  continued  unremittingly  during 
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serei'al  hours.    No  other  forms  of  local  applications  liare  in  my  tsxpen 
ence  pmved  of  any  val  tie,    Anresthetics  assist  taxis  solely  by  remonng 
the  antagonism  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  in  this  regard  their  vahie 
cannot  be  over-estimated.     They  have  no  special  influence,  in  my  opin- 
'  or  the  firm  tendinous  openings  through  which  the  hernia  has 

I  ;  nor  is  it  pn^hable  that  warm  baths,  bleeding,  antimoniak,  or 
any  remedies  of  the  class  called  "relaxants,*'  have  the  power  of  opeo- 
ing  the  strtctured  caiials  by  which  the  viscera  are  l>ound  Hd  liy  hard 
steel  rings. 

Posture,—!  shall  hereafter  speak  of  "  postnre  "  as  a  tneans  of  aiding 
in  tlie  withdrawal  of  imprisoneil  viscera,  and  as  especially  applicable 
to  hernisB  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  and  the  pelvic  re- 
gions. There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  the  intestine  may  be 
withdrawn  by  the  violent  peristaltic  and  vermicular  action  induced  by 
tobacco  and  other  stimulating  enemata,  and  even  by  the  action  of  an 
emetic.  Certain  examples  recorded  by  myself  in  the  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal Reports  for  18G9  reader  these  suppositions  probable  ;  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  recommend  either  emetics  or  tobacco  injections — ^the  Ut* 
ter  of  which  was  at  one  time  much  employed — oti  account  of  their 
uncertainty,  and  the  immediate  dangers  which  attend  their  use,  Sim* 
pie  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  especially  when  more  com- 
plete qnietude  is  secured  by  a  full  dme  uf  opium  or  morphine,  hiw 
sometimes  resulted  in  a  spontaneous  recession  of  the  hernia. 

Herniotomy,  considered  as  the  final  resort  in  all  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia,  can  only  be  discussed  in  connection  with  each  particular  form  of 
the  accident.  There  are,  however,  a  few  maxims  relating  to  this  operation 
which  have  nnivei'sal  application;  one  of  which  merits  especial  promi- 
nence, namely,  that  more  lives  have  l)een  h^st  by  delay  than  by  too  early 
resort  to  the  knife.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  quite  certain  but  that  this 
maxim  would  have  been  reversed,  if  delay  did  not  usually  imply  violent 
and  prolonged  taxis.  Recent  hemise  suffer  more  acute  strangulation, 
and  admit  of  less  delay  than  old.  Strangulated  intestine  demands  more 
speedy  relief  than  strangulated  omentum. 

Prognosis  in  Strangulated  Hernia. — ^Mr.  TTey  states  that  he  lost 
three  patients  out  of  five  upon  whr>m  he  operated.  It  is  difficult  tofind 
reliable  statistics  upon  this  subject  to*day — I  mean  such  as  the  refx>rda  of 
an  hospital  alone  can  furnish ;  but  it  is  my  impression  that  the  mor* 
tality  remains  about  the  same  as  when  Mr,  Hey  wrote,  now  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago. 


SEcnoN  2, — Special  Forms  of  IIernta. 

Inguinal  Hernia.    Sjfn.,  Hernia  Ingiiinalis,  B.  O. 

Of  inguinal  hernia  there  are  several  forms  and  varieties,  differing 
more  or  less  in   their  anatomical  relations,  and  i/«  other  imporUoit 
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partieulai's : — Firet,  ing^uiiml  beniia,  in  the  iiiale^  is  divided  into 
c**>ngt*iiiral  and  iton-L'ungenltal,  or  aeqiiired.  Of  the  congenital  fonn 
there  isbnt  one  variety.  Of  tlie  iiou-<;uiigenital  or  acniiiii'ud  tliere  are 
two  well-i^cogniiied  varietie**,  namely,  the  indirect  or  oblique^  and  the 
direct  There  are  also  certain  mi*e  and  exceptional  inguinal  heniias 
which  do  not  arrange  themselves  strictly  under  either  uf  the  above- 
named  varieties,  such  as : — Second,  ingninal  hernia  in  the  female,  which 
iddlvjdcd,  u1t^>,  into  con^nitaland  acquired  ;  but  anatomically  it  corre- 
Bpiinds  only  to  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia  of  the  male,  there  bcijig  no 
exanipless  of  inguinal  hernia  in  the  female  except  such  as  make  their 
exit  through  the  entire  length  of  the  inguinal  canals. 


OoageniM  Inguinal  Hernia*     Syn^  Hernia  Inguinalls  Ingemta,  R.0* 

Congenital  Inguinal  Hernia  in  the  Male.— The  term  "  con- 
genital," as  applied  to  this  form  of  hernia,  does  not  imply  that  the 
visceral  protrusion  exists  at  birth  ;  hut  only  that  tJie  peculmr  anatomical 
condition  exists,  dating  from  and  anterior  to  tbe  pcri<Kl  of  birth,  which 
favore  \i^  c»ccurreuce.  In  many  cases  the  viscera  do  not  escape  until 
arlidt  life,  and  in  nearly  all  ctises  tlie  ]>r<>tnision  takes  place  eubsctiuent 
to  birth,  usually  witiiin  the  fii*$t  few  weeks  or  months. 

The  vaginal  proccsts  *>f  the  peritonteuni,  extending  from  Uie  cavity  of 
the   ticUy  to  tlie  bottuin  of  the  sciHJtnm,  usually  just   before  or  soon 
after  birth,  chjees  near  the  head  of  the  epididy* 
mis,  so  that    it    becomes    divided    into    two  ^u*^- 

cavities,  tme  lying  along  the  whtiU*  length  of 
tlie  front  of  tlie  cord,  called  the  ttuiicA  vaginalis 
propria  fimiculi,  and  the  other,  expanded  and 
emliniciiig  the  testicle,  called  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria  testis.  At  the  same  time,  per- 
ha]>6 — for  the  date  of  these  events  varies 
Bomewhat  in  different  eases — the  upper  canal 
begins  to  close  from  the  intenial  ring  down- 
wards ;  or  it  may  l>e(*ome  especially  constricted 
near  its  middle,  and  the   closure  proceed  in 

opi)0»ite  directions,  so  that  by  the  twentie'h  or  c*«««»«*>  i"^**  H«nik  latut 
thirtieth  day  after  birth,  according  to  Palctta, 

the  entire  canal  is  genemlly  occluded.  With  some  persons,  however,  the 
canal  remains  i>atulous  during  life,  or  it  closes  imperfectly  in  its  entire 
lengfJi,  or  only  at  certain  pc^ints  [►t4ow,  leax^ngthe  npj>erix*rtions  o|>en, 
favoring,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  heniia  so  long  as  thi*  condition 
remains.  Whenever  the  testicle  does  not  descend  until  6«jme  tinie  after 
birth,  or  this  event  is  delayed  until  late  in  life,  a  funicular  hernia  is  very 
liable  to  occur. 

■       Symptoms.— Congenital  hemife  are  most  frequent  in  early  infancy ; 

I   they  occur  in  inmt  casefi  auddeidy,  but  their  descent  may  be  completely 
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arrested  at  any  point  of  Uie  pei'itoneal  process,  constituting,  in  fomo 
naseB,  only  funicular  heniiae^  and  in  other-s,  semtal;  while  ae(|Uirt*d 
heniisB  usually  descend  very  slowly,  but  steadily  and  progressively.  They 
ai-e  generally  composed  of  intestine  alone,  and  when  oecumng  in  adnlt 
life  the  eymptoms  of  fitnm^ulation  ai^e  usually  more  inteiiBe  than  in 
Biniilar  examples  of  acquired  hernia,  hecanse  of  the  more  unyielding 
nature  of  the  stricture;  in  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  esseutiaUr 
from  other  inguinal  heniiae*  Congenita,!  hydrocele  is  often  associated 
with  a  patuL>us  couditiun  of  the  peritoneal  process,  ajid  may  be  acoom* 
panied  with  a  hernia.  It  will  be  difficult  to  determine  tlie  presence  of  thii 
complication,  but  fortunately  au  error  in  this  regai-d  is  practically  of  no 
consequence,  since  the  treatment  must  be  directed  only  to  the  hernia. 
I  liave  often,  however,  met  with  cases  of  congenital  hydrocele  aneompli- 
cated  with  hernia,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  hernia  alone.  Sucli 
an  error  is  scarcely  excusable. 

Treatment. — ^It  is  exceedingly  unjiortant  that  congenital  inguinal 
hernia  should  be  reduced  promptly  and  maintained  in  position;  since 
this  is  the  period  during  which  the  noriiiiil  phyBiological  contraction  is 
taking  place  in  the  canal,  and  any  cinisiderable  delay  may  render  it« 
contraction  and  obliteration  impissible,  or  at  least  veiy  impreibable, 
In  a  few  cases  a  carefully-adjusted  pad  and  bandage  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  more  often  it  will  be  uecessar}^  to  apply  a  trusc;. 

Strangulated  Congenital  Inguinal  Hernia  in  the  Male- — ^Tlit; 
same  means  should  be  employed  for  the  reduction  of  these  hern  ice  as 
have  been  already  declared  to  be  suitable  in  the  management  of  other 
strangulated  herniae,  namely,  taxis,  anaesthetics,  opiates,  and  cold  or  icis 
water  applications  ;  but  it  is  in  these  cases,  especially  when  occurring 
in  mfuuts,  that  taxis  njay  be  aided  by  posture.  The  child,  placed  under 
tlie  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  sliould  be  held  a  few  seconds  suspended 
by  the  feet,  as  was  done  successfully  in  a  case  reported  by  my  lat^  col- 
league, Dr.  George  T.  Elliot,  Jr.  In  this  position  the  intestine  is  with- 
drawn from  the  sac  by  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera  dragging  in 
the  opposite  di  rection.  I  have  succeeded,  in  infants,  by  placing  the  body 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  witli  the  hips  higher  tlian  the  shouldei*s.  We 
encounter  one  dithculty  with  childi*en,  also,  which  we  do  not  with 
adults,  namely,  the  antagonism  of  the  abdominal  muscles  occasioned  by 
crying.  For  this  reason  I  have  pmmptly  succeeded  by  taxis  when  tlie 
little  patient  was  asleep,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic.  Aufes- 
thetics,  in  thiti  regard  also,  give  nsinvahiable  aid.  Wlien  the  measures 
recommended  are  faitlifully  tried,  the  strangulation  is  almtist  invariably 
r  vercome  without  resort  to  an  operation. 

But  when  strangulation  of  a  congenital  hernia  occurs  in  adult  life  the 
reduction  is  much  more  difficult,  because  the  narrow  or  strietured  por- 
tions  of  the  canal  are  more  unyielding.  Especially  is  this  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  the  visceral  protmsion,  having  existed  for  some  yearv  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  canal,  has  suddenly  extended  to  the  lower  porrioii. 
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III  the  **I)ellevuo  and  Charity  IXospital  Reports"  for  1870/  are  two 
c;;ainples  M'hicli  illustrate  tliii*  observatioiK  This  rejiurt  ala*  crontaitia 
an  example  <if  congenital  heruia,  acconipanietl  with  a  peculiar  niatfonua- 
tion,  A  Gennan  lad^  fet«  18,  was  adiuitted  to  Belle vue  Uogpital,  in 
whom  neither  of  the  te^tos  had  ever  dest^Muled,  but  fmni  the  time  be 
was  three  years  old  an  obloug  swelling  hud  been  observed  in  the  usual 
aitnation  of  the  right  inguinal  c^nal.  Tln-ee  days  l>efore  admission^  the 
swelling  had  suddenly  inci-eased  in  sixe,  and  the  **igns  of  a  strangulated 
hernia  were  iinniediately  prt*!?eiited.  Kej^eated  attempts  M^ere  ina^Io  to 
accomplish  reduction,  and  on  the  fourth  day  lie  was  brought  iiit*^  one 
of  my  wank,  ex(*ee«lingly  pr<>t>tnited,  and  in  a  coniUtion  to  warrant  very 
little  hi^iHi  that  an  oj)eration  would  &4ive  his  life.  I  operated,  howe\er, 
at  once,  and  on  exposing  and  opening  the  sac,  it  was  found  that  there 
ted  a  remarkable  malformation,  which  was,  no  doubt,  congeuitaL 

e  external  abdominal  ring  was  two  and  a  luilf  Inches  in  its  longest 
diameter,  Mhile  the  internal  ring  was  removed  several  inches  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  intermediate  space  wa^  very  wide,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  testicle  and  a  coil  of  intestine.  The  stricture  was  fourul  at  tlie 
internal  ring,  which,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  canal,  it  was  ex- 
<^o<lingly  difficult  to  reacJu  It  was,  however,  divided,  and  the  patient 
made  a  rapid  recovery. 

It  is  quite  pn>ba!>le  that  the  alx)ve  case  belongs  to  tlie  ela^is  described 
as  "prolongations  of  the  vaginal  process  within  the  abdominal  walk;" 
also  as  **  intra-parietal,"  *•  intermuscular,"  (»r  "^^  intei-stitial,"  in  which 
examples  the  perituneid  pnx'css  has  been  fotmd  extending  laterally  in 
almost  every  direction,  generally  lK?neath,  but  at  other  times  interme- 
diate or  anterior  to  the  muscular  and  teudinoim  H*alls  of  the  abdomen. 


Ftg,  m&. 
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If,  in  consequence  of  the  chisnre  of  tlie  i)eritoneal  process  opposite 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  or  at  any  p<*int  of 
its  middle  csonrse,  the  alnlominal  viscera  cannot 
descend  through  the  wiiole  course  of  tJie  tmnal, 
they  may  be  diverted  and  fonn  a  lateral  pmch 
or  diverticulum,  and  tliey  may  tlien  continue 
their  descent  into  the  6crt>tum  outside  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  propria  funiculi*  The  heniiul 
8ac  thus  situated  presents  no  features  by  which 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  con- 
genital or  acquired  heniia:  it  is  nevertheless 
impt»rtant  to  understand  that,  such  an  anatomi- 
cal arrangement  may  exist,  and  that,  in  case  of  i 
an  operation,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 

*  Oam  HbrntfoHm^  SmmfnOaUd  Abdimmal  Bamia,  etc.,  etc,,  fn  aJ]  S«vetit7-iJire» 
Csauifklca,  iritli  Piactical  Remarks,  b7  Fimnk  H.  Tlamnt*in 
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would  probEbly  be  first  exposed,  and  that  the  trne  hernial  aac  wcntlJ 
be  found  lying  outside  of  it,  and  in  most  cases  poeterion     No  rules  can 
be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stricture  must  be  divided,  sini: 
tlie  point  at  which  the  stricture  may  occur  is  not  uniform- 

Ooiig««ilUl  Inguinal  Homla  in  tho  Penude. 

A  peritoneal  process  accompanies  the  round  ligament  in  the  fee 
which  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  peritoneal  process  aceompanj 
the  cjord  in  the  mala  This  process  is  known  among  anatomists  as  th« 
"canal of  Nuck."  It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  ckx^O!i« 
ally  remains  open  during  life.  Through  this  canal  a  congeuital  inguinal 
hernia  may  occur  in  the  female.  Indeed  it  seems  quite  pn»bable  thai 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inguinal  hernite  occurring  in  the  female  tJike 
this  course.  They  may  contain  iiiteatine,  omentum,  the  Fallopian  tube, 
or  an  ovary,  I  have  myself  seen  one  example  of  congenital  ovarian 
inguinal  hernia."  These  heruite  are  not  usually  large,  but  they  occasioii^ 
ally  descend  into  the  labium,  or  as  low  as  the  fourchette,  and  in  rare 
examples  very  much  lower.  When  tlie  lieniia  occupies  the  labimu  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  a  pudendal  hernia,  but  the  direction  which 
it  takes  on  retiring  will  determine  its  character  in  this  regard.  It  Ims 
sometimes,  also,  been  mistaken  for  an  encysted  tumor  of  tlie  labium. 

Assisted  by  ray  friend,  Dr.  Terry,  of  this  city,  I  have  collected  twelve 
examples  of  ovarian  hernia  occui-ring  in  this  region,'  most  of  whick 
were  operated  upon  before  a  Batisfaetory  diagnosis  was  made.  In  my 
own  case  the  hernia  was  caused  by  tlie  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  upon  the 
belly  when  the  patient  was  an  infant,  the  ovary  appealing  soon  after 
at  tlie  external  ring  as  a  small  muvable  tumor  of  the  size  and  form  uf  a 
large  bean.  This  tumor  never  di&ai>peared,  but  sometimes,  when  play- 
ing, another  and  distinct  swelling  would  present  itself  beside  tlie  first, 
which  c^uld  be  easily  made  to  I'etire  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^ 
This  was  probably  intestinal.  She  Itegan  to  menstruate  when  thirteen 
years  old,  aud  from  this  period  the  original  tumor  became  painful  and 
swollen  at  each  menstruation,  until  finally  it  suppurated  and  was  opened. 
Five  yeai-s  later  the  tumor  had  re-fonned,  and  I  opened  it  again,  from 
whiirh  time  my  knowledge  of  thia  interesting  case  ceases. 

Mr,  Pott  removed  both  ovaries  by  ligatures,  in  a  woman  twenty*three 
yeai-s  of  age,  evidently  from  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  tumors, 
with  the  result  that  she  became  more  muscular,  menstmatioin  oeaaed^ 
and  her  breasts  disappeared. 

Dr,  J.  C  Nott,  of  this  city,  met  with  an  ovarian  hernia  at  the  ingubal 
ring  in  a  lady  sixty  years  of  age,  which,  being  Btrangulated, he  was  able 
tbially  to  reduce  by  taxis.     The  diagnosis  was  much  aided  m  this  case 

>  BeBetni4  Eotp.  B^orti^  1870,  p.  15Q: 
*  iWi.,  p.  159. 
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bj  tke  traction  upon  tlie  tumor  made  by  pressing  the  finger  agjunst  tlic 
pubic  side  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Treatment.— An  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  reduce  the  heniia 
by  taxis,  and  in  the  event  of  its  failure  an  operation  sliould  be  made  fur 
the  release  of  the  stricture,  as  in  other  forms  of  indirect  inguinal  hernia. 

In  case  the  sac  is  found  to  contain  the  ovary,  and,  as  has  usually  hap- 
pened, it  should  prove  to  be  adherent,  it  might  be  proper  to  release 
its  attachments  by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  or  the  finger,  and  return  it  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly.  This  was  done  succeesfully  by  Neboux,  Muleit, 
and  Krieger.  Deneux  cutaway  the  ovary,  and  the  patient  wa^  well  in 
twenty -nine  days.  Berard  found  both  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  ovai7 
in  a  sac  which  he  liad  supposed  to  be  a  semus  cyst  Having  opened  it, 
suppuration  ensued,  and  his  patient  died. 


Noairooageiiltal  ObUqu«  ^gulnal  Hdmia  in  the  Mal#. 

Oblique  inguinal  hernia  occurs  in  most  cases  slowly,  presenting 
itself  at  first  as  a  small  oval  or  oblong  tumor  opposite  the  internal  ring. 
^Mien  it  has  descended  no  farther  than  this  point  it  is  called  "  bubono- 
cele,-' 'Mntemal,"  or  "incomplete."  If  strangulation  takes  place  at  this 
stage  of  its  progress,  it  gives  rise  to  that  variety  known  as  ^'  concealed  ^' 

ingulated  inguinal  hernia. 

Kveritually  the  hernia  reaches  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and, 
emerging  wholly  from  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  descends  over  the  pubos 
into  the  scrotum,  where  it  receives  tlie  additional  name  of  ^^ scrotal" 
hernia  or  "oscheocele." 

Anatomical  Helationa. — At  birth  the  internal  ring — an  aperture 
formed  in  tlie  fascia  traiifiversalis — lies  nearly  opposite  the  external,  so 
that  the  congenital  hernia  of  infancy  parses  almost  directly  f mm  behind 
forwards  through  a  veiy  short  canaL  Technically  it  is  an  oblique  or  indi- 
rect hernia,  inasmuch  as  it  has  traversed  tlie  inguinal  canal ;  but  in  fact 
it  is  as  straight  and  direct  as  the  so-called  "  direct"  hernia  of  adult  life. 
The  internal  epigastric  artery  lies  between  tlie  transversalia  &6cia  and  the 
peritonaeum;  and  as  it  courses  upward  fi-omits  origin  in  the  external  ihac 
artery  to  die  outer  margin  of  the  rectus,  it  lies  almost  in  contact  with  the 
inner  and  lower  margin  of  the  internal  ring,  and,  at  this  period  of  life, 
directly  above  the  femoral*  During  the  growth  of  the  body  the  pubes,  in- 
to which  the  columns  of  the  external  ring  are  inserted,  does  not  change  ita 
position,  consequently  tliis  ring  retains  the  same  anatomical  relations  as  at 
birth;  but  the  alae  of  the  pelvis  expand,  and  carry  with  them  upwards  and 
outwards  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  fasi^'ia  transversal  is,  the  internal  ring, 
and  its  accompanying  artery.  In  adult  life,  therefore,  die  internal  ring  is 
DO  longer  opposite  the  external,  but  removed  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
tipwards  and  outwards,  or  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the  spine  of 
tlie  pubes  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.    It  will  be  observed  that 
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the  relation  of  the  internal  epigastric  artery  to  the 
the  same  as  at  birth ;  it  still  lies  close  to  its  inner  mi 
nal  ring  constitutes  the  entrance  or  "  mouth  "  of 
hernia,  the  artery  is  constantly  upon  the  inner  side 
equally  so  in  the  congenital  and  in  the  acquired  h 
that  both  traverse  the  inguinal  canaL  In  very  rare 
the  uiternal  epigastric  has  arisen  from  the  obtural 
reach  its  destination,  it  has  crossed  the  internal  rii 
der. 

The  peritoneal  sac,  thrust  forwards  by  thepressu] 
the  internal  ring  in  front  of  the  cord,  and  in  its  a 
ed  with  the  various  structures  which  oppose  its  p 
^^  fascia  propria,"  or  "  internal  spermatic  fascia,"  c< 
transversalis  and  the  loose  areolar  tissue  interpose 
transversalis  and  the  peritonaeum — to  which  latter 
Velpeau  restricted  the  term  "fascia  propria ;"  the  ^ 
composed  of  the  widely  separated  but  often  hyper 
cremasteric  muscle  and  the  intennuscular  connecti 
columnar  fascia,"  known  also  among  anatomit 
spermatic  fascda,"  formed  of  that  delicate  sheet 
which  unites  the  tendinous  margins  of  the  extern 
with  a  few  straggling  intercolumnar  tendinous  fibn 
ficialis,"  which  is  sometimes  divisible  into  several 
the  integument. 

The  internal  ring  becomes  in  time  firm  and  a 
structure,  and  constitutes,  in  the  large  majority 
stricture.  The  external  ring,  also,  loses  eventual] 
and  is  oval  or  rounded,  and  quite  unyielding,  b 
than  the  internal  ring,  and  is  therefore  less  often  ' 
duction.  In  exceptional  cases  the  stricture  occur 
ate  point ;  or  the  whole  length  of  the  inguinal  cai 
constriction. 

Through  tlie  whole  couree  of  the  canal  the  hem 
cord.  Exceptions  have,  however,  been  met  with, 
has  separated  the  components  of  the  cord,  portion 
front.  In  most  cases  the  hernia  descends  no  lowe 
testicle,  and  the  latter  organ  can  be  felt  and  seen  Ij 
behind  the  hernia ;  in  other  cases  the  hernia  rea 
scrotum,  and  the  situation  of  the  testicle  can  onl 
careful  digital  examination. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to 
has  an  inguinal  hernia ;  but  it  is  often  impossible  1 
rect  or  indirect,  congenital  or  non-congenitaL  Fo 
in  the  case  of  an  old  indirect  inguinal  hernia,  loset 
direction,  the  internal  ring  having  undergone  a 
elongation  in  a  direction  toward  the  median  line, 
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Fig.  aea. 


Oblique  and  Direct  Inffninal  Hernias,    Both  endosed 
in  hernial  aaoH. 


are  now  again,  as  in  infancy,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other.  It  is  a  hernia 
teclmically '' oblique,"  but  which  has  become  actually  neai'ly  straight 
In  such  a  case  it  is  only  possible  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  direct  and  oblique  hernia  by  a  reference  to  its  early  history. 
If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  it  appeared  first  in  the  usual  situation  of  the 
internal  ring,  the  diagnosis  is  complete,  but  if  no  information  can  be 
obtained  upon  this  point,  diagno- 
sis is  impossible.  Nor  can  we  in 
all  cases  determine  whether  the 
hernia  belongs  to  the  class  termed 
congenital.  If  it  is  known  to  have 
existed  early  in  life;  if  the  testicle 
has  only  partially  or  recently  de- 
scended, or  if  it  is  still  wholly 
concealed  within  the  cavity  of  the 
belly;  if  the  hernia  has  taken 
place  suddenly,  when  the  viscera 
were  under  no  very  extraordinary 
pressure,  it  may  be  suspected  to 
be  congenital. 

While  the  hernia  remains  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  constituting  a  bu- 
bonocele, it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  testicle  not  descended  ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar i>ain  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  latter  is  sufficiently  diagnostic.  I 
have  seen  at  Bellevue  Hospital  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  csecum — 
typhlitis — in  relation  to  which  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  a  strangulated  bubonocele.  The  constipation,  a  condition  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  typhlitis,  increased  the  embarrassment ;  but  the  tumor 
was  too  bi-oad,  and  the  symptoms  were  too  mild  to  warrant  a  supposition 
that  it  was  a  strangulated  hernia,  and  the  result  confinned  this  conviction. 
It  is  pf)6sible  also  to  confound  inflamrnation  of  the  appendix  vermifor- 
viis  with  bubonocele ;  but  neither  the  cfficum  nor  the  appendix  are  in 
the  precise  jwsition  of  the  internal  ring ;  botli  being  situated  a  little 
higher  and  somewhat  nearer  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 

Occasionally,  an  abscess  which  has  originated  from  the  lumbar 
or  iliac  region  passes  through  some  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal; 
or  an  absorbent  gland  may  become  swollen  and  suppurate ;  an  en- 
cysted tumor  is  very  rarely  found  within  the  canal ;  still  more  rarely  a 
luematocele ;  finally,  fatty  and  other  tumors  are  occasionally  seen  to 
originate  here.  From  all  these  the  differential  diagnosis  is  in  most 
cases  easy. 

When  the  hernia  has  esca|)ed  from  the  external  ring  it  may  be  con- 
founded with  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  I  have  lately  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  had 
been  subject  to  a  hernia  for  many  years,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
i*educe  himself,  but  no  one  had  entertained  a  suspicion  that  he  had  a 
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bydroiele.    When  he  consulted  me,  a  hydrocele,  which  was  as  large  lij" 
•I  li«    '  ied  the  situation  of  the  axterual  ring.     Tliis  had  been 

pro  Idciblo  hei*nia,     I  tapped  the  tiinior  and  evacuiited 

the  serunij  and  a  few  weeks  later  made  a  radical  operation  for  its  cure ; 
and  as  yet  the  hernia  has  not  again  appcaj-ed. 

Varicocd^  ifi  Bonietimes  mistaken  for  scrotal  hernia;  from  whieli, 
however,  it  may  be  distingnrshed  by  the  pecnliar  feel,  and  especially 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  **  posture  teet,"  The  patient  lying  upon  his 
back,  the  enlargement,  whether  heniia  or  varitiocele,  may  be  made  to 
nearly  or  quite  disappear.  If  now  a  finger  is  thrust  into  the  ring,  anil 
the  patient  made  to  stand  erect,  a  varicocele  will  soon  return,  but  a  her* 
nia  cannot  From  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunim  vugiiialia  a  scrotal  hernia 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  more  tense  and  elastic  feci  of  the  hydrocele; 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  usually  pyriform  in  shape,  with  its  largest 
extremity  dii'ectod  downwards;  it  cannot  be  made  to  retire;  and, 
if  its  history  is  obtaine<l,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  enlargement 
commenced  below,  while  in  hernia  it  invariably  commences  from  above. 
Hydrocele  of  the  scrotum  and  hydi-ocele  of  tlie  cord  may  coexist 
with  hernia. 

Treatment. — Reducible  indirect  inguinal  heniiaa  are,  in  most  cases^ 
easily  retained  in  place  by  trussea  whose  pads  are  elliptical  in  form^ 
and  which  are  made  t^  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  inguinal  canaL  (See 
general  remarks  on  treatment  of  reducible  hernia,)  In  order  to  make 
taxis  when  this  hernia  is  strangulated,  tiae  patient  must  be  laid  uixm 
his  back,  witJi  the  thighs  Hexed  upon  the  abdomen  and  adducted.  The 
direction  of  the  taxis  should  be  at  tii-st  backwards,  and,  subsequently,  up- 
wards, outwards,  and  backwards ;  and  tlie  surgeon  must  take  care  to  fol- 
low the  hernia  until  it  has  entirely  disajipeared  beyond  the  internal  ring. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  inguinal  herniaj  advantage  may  often 
be  deiived  fixjm  "  posture,"  as  described  when  speaking  of  infantile 
congenital  hernia,  namely,  by  elevation  of  the  lower  portion  of  tlif* 
trunk,  so  as  to  cause  the  hernia  to  be  withd^a^vn  by  the  weight  and 
traction  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  but  instead  of  lifting  the  adult  pa^ 
tient  by  the  feet,  as  recommended  in  the  case  of  childi-en,  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  place  the  lower  fo<:)t-{:>OBts  of  the  bedstead  upon  a  table,  which 
leaves  the  patient  nix>n  an  inclined  plane^  with  the  head  directed  down- 
wards. The  effect  of  this  |>osture  may  be  increased  also,  somewhatr  by 
pressing  the  abdominal  \'i8cera  towards  the  chest.  In  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Reports  already  referred  to  I  have  reconled  three  examples  (Cases 
43,  44,  and  48)  reduced  by  this  method  after  ordinary  taxis  had  ^led; 
and  I  have,  since  the  publication  of  these  reports,  met  with  two  more  in 
the  same  hospital. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  chloroform  and  opium  have  the  Bame  Talne 
in  these  cases  as  in  other  examples  of  strangulated  hemifie,  for  a  full 
sonsideratiou  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "general  remaria 
>n  the  treatment  of  hernia." 
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Operation  fbr  Strangulated  Indlreot  Inguinal  Hernia. — ^Inasmuch 
SB  this  form  of  hernia  is  the  most  frequent,  and,  therefore,  in  some  senso 
typical,  I  shall  describe  the  various  steps  of  the  operation  more  in  de- 
tail than  in  any  other  of  the  several  forms.  Indeed,  it  has  seemed 
most  convenient  in  this  connection  to  supplement  the  "  general  remarks  '* 
by  a  special  application  to  the  variety  now  under  consideration.  Hovf 
far  the  following  observations  are  applicable  to  other  varieties  of  her- 
nia,  the  reader  will  readily  comprehend. 

The  patient,  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic, — ^the  parte 
having  been  shaven  and  the  bladder  emptied, — is  laid  upon  his  back, 
with  tlie  thighs  a  little  abducted  and  rotated  outwards.  An  incision  is 
then  made  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  external 
ring  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  unless  the  length  of  the  sac  exceeds 
four  or  five  inches,  dividing  successively  the  integument,  superficial 
&6cia,  intercolumnar  fascia,  fascia  cremasterica,  and  fascia  propria. 
The  knife  may  at  first  be  applied  somewhat  boldly ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  incision  of  the  superficial  fascia  will  expose  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric artery,  which  must  be  cut  and  tied.  The  dissection  beyond  this 
point  should  l>e  conducted  with  more  care,  since  there  exists  tlie  great- 
est diversity  among  different  persons  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  tlie 
hernial  coverings.  In  certain  emaciated  patients  we  come  almost  at 
once  upon  the  sac ;  while  in  others  the  infiammatory  effusions,  added, 
perhai>s,  to  an  unnsual  quantity  of  adipose  and  other  tissues,  cause  the 
sac  to  recede  to  a  great  depth.  Surgeons  sometimes  pick  their  way 
by  the  aid  of  forceps,  or  by  thrnsting  a  grooved  director  under  each 
successive  layer ;  and  no  doubt  they  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  an  un- 
timely or  reckless  incision  of  the  sac ;  but  this  method  is  slow  and  te- 
dious, and  I  have  always  preferred  to  use  a  sharp  knife,  making  long, 
clean  incisions,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  wound  free  of  blood,  and  ob- 
serving attentively  each  structure  as  it  has  been  brought  into  view.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  always  recognize  the  several  fasciee  as  they  are 
exposed,  and  assign  to  them  their  appropriate  names,  for  the  reason  that 
the  fascisa,  as  seen  in  the  cadaver,  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the 
same  f ascis  as  seen  in  the  case  of  a  hernia  and  during  life ;  they  are, 
in  the  latter  case,  attenuated,  hypertrophied,  or  changed  in  color; 
they  may  be  swollen  and  massed  by  inflammatory  infiltrations ;  or  by 
long  pressure  they  may  be  compressed  into  a  single  sheet  of  exceeding 
tenuity.  Sometimes  also,  in  old  hemiee,  instead  of  the  fouror  six  classi- 
cal coverings,  there  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty.  In  one  case  of  old  epi- 
^locele  I  demonstrated  fourteen  fascise,  and  could  have  made  several 
»nope,  had  I  not  been  admonished  by  my  patient  that  he  wished  me  to 
^Snish  my  operation,  and  not  to  make  a  "  dissection."  Too  much  im- 
^rtance  has  been  given  to  these  fascisB  by  anatomists ;  and  it  would 
►e  quite  as  well  for  the  patient  if  the  surgeon  were  to  dismiss  them 
i^hoUy  from  his  mind,  and  only  take  care  that  the  several  steps  of  the 
gyration  were  conducted  with  prudence  and  caution. 
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The  SAC  is  the  anatomical  ]x>int  for  which  the  operator  ghouT<!  « 
lieciallj  aim,  atid  the  appearance  of  which  he  ought  fulljr  to  \Jnde^ 
Btand,  since  it  presents,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a  great  unifonnity  ii 
this  respect.  Vessels  having  an  arborescent  fomi  are  seen  sprea«j  uvei 
its  snrfaco ;  it  is  of  a  bluish  color,  slightly  ti-anslucent,  and,  if 
tlie  hernia  is  tense,  the  fascia  propria,  when  cut,  gapes  and  exposes  the 
%ac  plainly  to  view.  In  these  regards  it  is  unlike  all  the  other  covering* 
tnd,  when  once  seen  in  an  opei*ation,  it  can  always  afterwards  be  easil} 
recogruzed. 

The  sao  being  fairly  ex})osed,  a  small  fuld  may  be  raised  at  its  meet 
depending  point,  and  an  opening  made,  large  enough  to  introduce  t 
director,  and  upon  this  the  incision  may  be  enlarged.  The  advmitfige 
of  entering  the  sac  near  its  base  is,  that  it  generally  contains  a  little 
serum  at  this  point,  which  pi^otects  the  intestine  from  the  knife; 
while,  at  a  higlier  p4>iut,  tlie  contained  viscera  are  often  in  contact  with 
the  sac,  and  not  very  unfreqnently  adherent.  Serum  is  present  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  enterocele,  and  occasionally  in  easea  of  epiplocck 
Not  unfreqnently  it  gives  out  a  fieca!  odor ;  and  when  the  strangiiladou 
is  more  intense,  it  is  colored  with  bl<Kxi  corpuscles. 

The  intestine  will  be  recognized  by  it^  form  and  color.  It  is  usuaUir 
of  a  dark  red  or  brick-dust  color,  sometimes  purj^le,  and  it  ia  oodto- 
hited  or  folded  somewhat  upon  itself.  If  the  sac  containd  both 
omentum  and  intestine,  the  omentum  will  be  in  fi*ont;  and  in  all  case* 
where  omentum  is  found,  a  search  should  be  instituted  to  aecertaio 
whether  there  is  not  a  small  knuckle  of  intestine  behind.  After  t 
careful  inspection  of  the  contents  of  tlie  sac,  and  having  decided  that 
it  will  he  proper  to  reduce  the  viscera,  it  may  be  expedient  to  attempt 
the  reduction  first,  without  dividing  the  stricture.  1  have  reported  two 
cases  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  when  the  sac  was  opened,  by  the 
application  of  very  slight  pressure.  (Cases  32  and  40  of  Bellevue  Rosp, 
Reports,  1870.) 

With  the  finger,  or  with  a  lai^  probe,  the  surgeon  now  ascert^s 
the  point  of  stricture.  If  it  is  at  tlie  external  ring,  the  incision  sh<»u]d 
be  directed  upwar-ds  and  outwards^  dividing  the  transverse  fibrorig 
bands  of  the  uitercolumnar  fascia.  If  the  stricture  is  at  the  internal 
ring,  a  narrow  probe-pointed  bistoury,  having  a  cutting  edge  of  only 
about  one  inch  in  length,  must  be  carried  flat-\v^se  along  the  finger  until 
the  strictui-e  is  entered,  when  its  edge  must  be  turned  directly  upwards, 
and  the  stricture  divided  by  pressure,  rather  than  by  the  usual  sawing 
motion, 

1 1  is  proper  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  before  operating,  whether  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  director  an  indirect  inguinal  hernia ;  but  thedifficnlty 
of  diagnc»si9  is  so  great  in  many  cases,  that  the  only  safe  nde  is  that  firet 
given  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  since  followed  by  nearly  all  surgeons, 
namely,  to  cut  upwards.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  by  this  method 
all    danger  of    wounding  the  internal   epigastric  is  avoided,  sinca 
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wi.enever  the  epigastric  arises  from  the  obturator,  as  happens  in  a 
BtraU  proportion  of  cases,  it  will  be  found  crossing  the  niouth  of  the 
Ba<;  al>ove*  Whenever,  also,  an  old  oblique  inguinal  hernia  has  beeom© 
St  might,  in  the  manner  already  des^cribed,  the  artery  will  be  looped  or 
folded  inwanls,  and  it  will  be  found  on  three  sides  of  the  ring,  namely, 
on  the  inside^  below,  and  above.  It  is  to  provide  against  either  of  the 
above  cases  that  I  reoonimend  cutting  the  stricture  by  pressure  rather 
than  by  sawing.  We  may  alBo  avoid  wounding  tlie  artery  if  we  duD 
the  edge  of  the  knife  a  little,  by  drawing  it  lightly  across  the 
comer  of  a  brick,  thus  rendering  it  slightly  sermted ;  when,  by  a 
sawing  motion,  the  stricture  will  yield,  but  the  artery,  if  touched,  will 
not  be  wounded. 

The  stricture  is  in  a  few  cases  found  near  the  middle  of  the  canal, 
forming  a  kind  of  **  hour-glass  contraction ; "  or  it  may  occupy  the 
entire  length  of  the  canal.  The  incision  in  these  cases  is  to  be  made 
in  the  same  direction  as  if  the  stricture  were  at  the  internal  ring. 

We  have  suppoeod  the  surgeon  to  have  decided,  before  dividing  the 
etrictnre^  upon  the  pnjpriety  of  reduction  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  now 
to  inquire  what  are  those  conditions  whi<"h  forbid  the  return  of  the 
viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  how  w*e  should  treat  those 
cases  in  which  the  reduction  would  be  unsafe. 

In  case  it  is  intestine  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  may  be  found 
adherent.  If  these  adhesions  are  recent,  it  will  be  pwper  to  separate 
tliem  liy  the  employment  of  moderate  force,  tearing  the  intestine 
gently  from  the  sac  with  the  finger.  If,  also,  they  are  ancient,  and 
consist  only  of  a  few  long,  tough  bands,  they  may  be  separated  by  the 
scissors ;  but  if  they  are  firm,  close,  and  extensive,  there  is  no  ultema- 
tive  but  to  relieve  the  stricture,  and  leave  the  intestine  w4iere  it  is 
found.  Such  cases,  however,  are  not  very  often  met  with.  It  is 
much  more  common  to  find  slight  adhesions  at  the  point  of  strictui-e, 
or  along  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  overcome  by 
the  first  attempt  to  explore  the  rings;  or  which,  while  they  cannot  be 
broken  away^  do  not  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  intestine. 

A  dark  red  or  purjjle  color  dijes  not  imply  that  the  intestine  is  dead, 
or  liable  to  die,  but  that  it  is  inflamed  and  congested;  but  if  it  is 
of  an  ashen  color,  or  brownish  yellow  •,  if  it  has  a  leathery  feel  • 
if  it  crepitates  on  handling;  if  the  colr>r  df)es  not  retuni  after 
pressure, — under  either  of  tliese  circumBtaucea  it  will  be  mo^t  pru- 
dent, having  relieved  the  stricture,  to  leave  the  intestine  in  the  sac; 
i>r  at  least,  having  returned  it,  to  permit  the  wound  to  remain  for  some 
time  entirely  open. 

Before  returning  the  intestine  it  should  be  drawn  a  little  out,  in 
order  to  expose  the  point  of  stricture,  when,  occasionally,  a  perforating 
H  nicer  is  found ;  and  in  such  a  case  reduction  would,  in  all  probabilitji 
I     prove  fatal. 
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foniied  by  tilcemtion  or  sloiighiiicv  of  the  intestine  after  straugulatkm, 
particularly  when  the  oiJening  takets  place  at  the  most  projecting  paint 
of  the  knuckle.  When  the  iesion  is  at  the  i>ohit  of  gtrictnre  deatli  i» 
'  more  Ukely  to  occur,  and  the  final  cure  of  the  artificial  anus,  if  the 
patient  recorers,  is  much  more  difficult:  but  I  have  seen  severfd  recovet 
completely  atid  without  surgical  interference  when  tlie  opening  wua 
outside  of  the  neck,  and,  indeed,  I  tliiiik  more  of  these  pattents  havie 
recovered  than  have  died* 

When  the  sac  is  occupied  by  onientum,  adhesions  may  be  broken  upwitli 
much  less  danger.  I  hare  never  found  omentum  in  a  gangrenouft  con- 
ditiou  ;  but  it  is  often  slightly  ulcerated  and  still  more  often  hypertnv 
phied,  and  when  it  is  either  ulcerated  or  hypertn:»phied  it  should  be 
excised.  Three  cases  in  whieJi  I  cut  away  ulcerated  or  enlarged  omen* 
tum  recovered;  tme  in  which  I  fii-st  ligatetl  the  omcntam,  and  then  ex* 
cised,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  giN"en  by  8<'»me operators,  died;  and  mtM 
or  all  of  the  caaes  in  which  1  have  i-etumed  the  omentum,  when  not  in  a 
normal  condition,  have  died  also.  Care  must  be  taken  tlmt  there  ie  no 
intestine  behind  the  omentmn,  or  involved  iu  its  folds,  lest  it  should  be 
wouuded ;  and  the  excision  should  be  made  with  a  knife,  cutting  close  to 
the  ring.  Usually  some  adhesions  exist  which  prevent  its  withdrawal 
fi-om  the  ring  after  excision ;  but  the  i-emnant  of  the  omentum  lias 
never  served  as  a  plug,  preventing  tbe  future  descent  of  the  hernia,  aa 
Sir  Ajstley  Cooper  suggested  it  might.  In  no  case  have  the  vesaek  of 
the  omentum  bled  sufficiently  to  require  the  ligature,  but  other  Bnrge«m% 
haTe  reported  cases  of  fatal  internal  lijemorrhage  after  excision-  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  would  ever  be  advisable  to  leave  the 
wliole  mass  of  omeiitiun  protniding,  notwithstanding  the  sueceas  which 
Mr.  Holmes  says  has  attended  this  practice  in  St.  George^s  Hi^iepitaL 
where,  of  eleven  cases  thus  treated,  "  many  recovered ;"  but  the  ligature 
seems  to  have  been  even  more  successful  at  this  hospital  than  the  plai 
lufit  referred  to,  since  of  twenty  cases  only  "  a  few  died/'  Neither  plan 
tiommends  itself  to  my  judgment ;  and  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  sxispicion 
that  there  is  some  errf^r  in  the  statements  as  to  the  results. 

If  both  omentum  and  intestine  have  descended,  the  intestine  should 
be  reduced  first.  The  reduction  of  tlie  intestine,  even  after  the  cam- 
plete  release  of  the  stricture,  is  often  the  most  diflRcnlt  part,  of  the 
upemtioii ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rough  handling  to  which  it  is 
often  subjected,  in  tlie  vain  attempts  to  push  it  in,  is  among  the  mo»t 
freqtient  causes  of  a  fatal  result.  The  anaesthesia  ought  now  to  be  com- 
plete ;  and  the  surgeon  should  seize  gently  between  his  thuml)  and  fore- 
finger t!iat  portion  of  the  intestine  which  seems  to  have  descended  first, 
and  as  close  to  the  ring  as  possible ;  then  pressing  with  one  finger  of  the 
oppisite  hand  against  the  opposite  limb  of  the  gut,  near  the  ring  alio,  he 
should  glide  his  finger  in  and  out  alternately  until  the  major  portion  of 
the  gut  is  reduced,  when,  perhaps,  the  i-etnaindermay  be  made  to  retire 
by  steady  pressure  upon  the  protruding  mass.     Sometimes  the  reduction 
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will  be  facilitated  by  seizing  the  eac  and  drawing  it  duwiiwards  \rliilo 
tlie  intestine  is  piished  upwards. 

Finally,  a  thorongh  explomtion  with  the  finger  mnst  be  made  as  far 
as  the  internal  ring,  to  render  it  certain  that  tlie  reduction  is  complete. 

Reduction  being  accomplished,  the  wound  should  be  closed  by  sutures, 
a  compress  spread  with  simple  cerate,  and  a  bandage.  Adhesive  straps 
are  not  usually  of  omch  service  in  this  region ;  and  I  prefer  that  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  especially  at  its  most  depending  part,  should  gape  a 
little,  or  at  least  that  it  shall  not  lie  hermetically  sealed,  since  under  theee 
latter  circumstances  pus  is  apt  to  make  its  way  back  and  sometimea 
lead  to  fatal  results. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  rigorously  confined  upon  his  back  in  bed 
for  several  days.  He  must  not  be  pennitted  to  rise  even  to  pass  water 
or  relieve  his  bowels;  and  the  wound  must  he  dressed  and  cleaned  daily. 
Opium,  in  doses  of  one-half  or  onenjuarter  of  a  grain,  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  proWded  pain,  restleesness,  or 
diarrhoea  seems  to  require  it  It  is  seldom  necessary  or  proper  to  dis- 
turb the  bowels  with  cathartics,  since  in  meet  cases  evacuations  occur 
spontaneously  soon  after  the  strangulation  is  relieved  ;  and  not  unfre* 
quently  it  is  followed  by  a  copious  and  exhausting  diarrhoea.  In  con- 
eoquence  of  the  use  of  aniesthetic-s  we  now  observe,  occasionally,  that  the 
vomiting  does  not  cease  when  the  strangulation  is  relieved.  This  did 
not  happen  before  the  intrtxluction  of  antesthetics ;  and  we  used  t-o 
regard  the  continuance  of  nausea  as  a  sign  that  tlie  viscera  had  been  <ndy 
itnperfectly  reduced,  or  that  the  case  was  about  to  terminate  fatally. 
The  patient  and  attendants  must  be  warned  that^  if  vomiting  takes  place, 
the  wound  shall  be  well  supported  by  the  hand,  lest  the  hernia  should 
be  again  thrust  out. 

Bemiotomy  hy  ReUase  of  the  Stricture  outmde  of  the  Sac, — 
I  have  reserved  the  consideration  of  this  mode  of  operation  to  this 
moment,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  practised  at  all,  it 
should  be  reserved  for  exceptional  ciwea.  The  difficulty,  if  not  impossi- 
bility, of  verifying  tlie  actual  condition  of  the  strangulated  viscera,  and 
of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  returning  them,  until  the  sac  is  laid 
open,  together  with  the  well-recognized  fact  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  seat  of  stricture  is  in  the  sac  itself,  must  compel  us  to  accept  of 
this  method  with  hesitancy  and  caution*  Kevertheless,  if  one  could 
make  sure  that  the  viscera  were  neither  adherent,  ulcemted  or  slonghing, 
and  tliat  the  stricture  was  wholly  external  to  tJie  sac,  the  chances  of 
recovery  must  be  increased  by  not  wounding  the  peritnucBum.  How 
this  assurance  can  be  obtained  I  am  not  able  to  state.  Tlie  more  ree^it 
and  the  lees  intense  the  strangulation,  the  greater  would  he  the  pn^l^- 
bility  that  the  conditions  were  appropriate  for  external  division  ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  all  tliat  can  be  said.  It  might  seem  proper  in  these 
cases  to  expose  the  external  ring  and  divide  its  tendinous  fibres,  and 
then  wait  a  moment  to  observe  whether  the  hernia  would  not  retire 
4:7 
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spontaneotisly,  or  by  the  application  of  moderate  preseure ;  and  in  Ihli 
way  I  have  once  succeeded.  Or  in  case  of  the  failure  of  this  eiti)eri* 
ment,  the  internal  ring  might  be  reached  carefully  and  divided  in  the 
aame  manner,  to  be  followed  likewise  by  tlie  application  of  moderate 
pressure ;  but  in  no  case  would  it  seem  to  me  proper  to  attempt^  by  anj 
considerable  amount  of  force,  a  reduction  of  the  nscera  with  the  sac 
unopened. 


XJirmct  Inguinal  Hernia, 

This  variety  of  hernia  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  belly  by  a  route 
both  short  and  direct.  The  peritoneal  sac,  with  its  contained  viecera, 
pressing  forn^ards  where  the  outer  margin  of  tlie  rectus  is  attached  to 
the  crest  of  the  pubes,  divides,  or  thnists  before  itself  the  fibres  of  the 
conjoined  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversal  is,  enters  the 
inguinal  canal  just  as  it  is  about  to  terminat-e  below,  and  at  once  emerga 
from  the  external  abdominal  ring.  In  exceptional  cases  the  hemia  entere 
the  inguinal  canal  near  its  middle,  and  the  conjoined  tendons  are  rheii 
pushed  aside  toward  the  pubes.  It  may  now  descend  in  the  male  intt) 
the  scrotum,  or,  in  the  female,  into  the  labia. 

When  the  hernia  does  not  carry  before  itself  portions  of  the  conjoined 
tendon,  the  coverings  are  the  same  as  in  indirect  inguinal  hernia. 
When  it  does — and  this  constitutes  the  mo8t  frequent  variety  of  direct 
hernia — the  fibres  of  this  tendon  are  substituted  for  the  fascia  cre- 
masterica. 

The  internal  epigastric  artery  is  in  all  cases  upon  the  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  and  the  cord,  at  the  point  where  the  hernia  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal,  is  also  to  the  outer  side.  The  artery  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  internal  ring  in  the  female  as  in  the  male ;  and  in  die 
female  the  round  ligament  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  hernia  as  the 
cord  in  the  male.  These  hemiaa  are  never  congenital,  and  only  form 
suddenly,  when  they  are  the  result  of  violence. 

In  both  the  male  and  female  the  hernia  sometimes  does  not  traverw 
any  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal,  but  escapes  through  an  opening  formed 
in  the  tendiiiouB  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 

Treatment. — Neither  in  the  general  management  of  theee  hemiie, 
nor  in  the  operation  in  case  of  strangulation,  is  there  anything  deserv- 
ing especial  mention  which  has  not  already  been  said  in  the  general  re- 
marks on  hernia,  or  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  indirect  ingui* 
ual  hcraia.  The  stricture  may  be  at  the  internal  or  external  ring,  oral 
8^>me  point  intermediate;  and,  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide 
the  stricture,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  rule,  that  the  knife  should 
cot  directly  upwards,  is  always  the  safest,  since  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  an  eiTor  in  the  diagnoeis. 


-*-  *- 
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;omy  of  Femoral  Hernia. — A  femoral  hemia  makes  its  escape 
frora  the  eavity  of  tlie  abdomen  underneath Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein,  enters  the  femoral  caTial  at  the  fe- 
moral ring  and  emerges  at  the  Baphenous  opening.  The  femoral  ring 
and  canal  is  larger  in  the  adult  female  Uaan  in  tlie  male,  and  this 
ifl  probahly  the  principal  reason  whj  femoral  hemiee  are  so  much  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  '^  femoral  ring,"  *  called  also  the  "  internal  femoral  ring,'*  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  Poupart's  ligament,  poeteriorly  by  the  pubes, 
internally  by  the  free  concave  margin  of  Ginibeniat'6  ligament,  and 
externally  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  common  isheatli  of  the  fem<»ral  ar- 
tery and  vein  embraces  these  vessels  very  closely  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle portions  of  the  thigh,  but  about  one  inch  below  the  saphenous  open* 
ing  its  attaehmeut  becomes  less  firm,  and  the  inner  or  pubic  wall  of  the 
Rheath  gradually  diverges  from  the  veins  until  it  touches  the  free  con- 
cave margin  of  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and,  entering  the  femoral  ring,  be- 
comes continuous  in  front  with  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  posteriorly 
with  the  fascia  iliaca.  This  arrangement  of  the  **  femoral  sheath  '*  gives 
rise  to  a  fuimel-«baped  canal,  situated  between  tlie  inner  wall  of  the 
sheath  on  the  one  hand  and  the  femoral  vein  on  the  other,  the  mouth 
of  which  opens  into  the  abdominal  ca\aty  at  the  femoral  ring,  and 
whme  opposite  extremity  is  at  or  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening.  Into  tins  infundibuliform  process  the  femoi'al  hemia 
descends,  and  it  constitutes,  properly  speaking,  the  "  femoral  canal.^'  The 
mouth  of  the  femoral  canal  l&  not,  however,  abBcJutely  patulous,  but  it 
is  occupied  by  k»ose  areolar  tissue,  a  few  lymphatic  vessels,  and  some- 
times a  small  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  constituting  what  is  known 
among  anatomists  as  the  "septum  cm  rale,"  and,  when  presented  in 
front  of  a  hemia  as  a  condensed  fibi'ons  sheath,  is  called  the  '*  fascia  cm- 
ralis/*  It  is  customary  to  describe  the  femoral  canal  by  those  boun- 
daries which  lie  outside  of  the  femoral  sheath ;  and  in  order  that  our 
description  may  be  complete  and  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  these  additional  limitations.  The  femoral  canal  is,  in  this  view, 
bounded  superiorly  by  the  femoral  ring ;  inferiorly  by  the  upper  edge 
of  the  saphenous  opening;  in  front  by  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  fascia  lata;  behind,  by  the  body  of  the  pubes  and 
the  pubic  portion  of  tlie  fascia  lata;  externally  by  the  femoral  vein,  and 
internally  by  Gimbemat's  ligament. 

The  saphenous  opening,  by  some  named  the  "  external  femoral  ring,^' 
is  immediately  covered  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  whoee 

*  Wbeiwer  the  woxd  **  ofund*^  hm  heretofora  been  emplojed  bj  other  writers  I  bava 
mbetitnted  **  femoral/*  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  oonfusioD  which  might  &me  ^la 
the  n«e  of  the  two  tenna. 


ftiperfldal  dincctioa  of  th«  KOMXiotwf  otmoenxA  In  Fomiml  Hernj*.    Qtay* 

It  Will  now  be  easy  to  determiiie  the  natural  course  of  a  femoral 
Iiemia^  and  the  nature  and  number  of  investnieuta  it  must  receive  in 
its  progress  toward  the  surface.  Entering  the  femoral  ring,  it  will  re* 
ceive,  first,  the  su!)serou9  tiseue  which  here  as  elsewhere  invests  o^unde^ 
lies  the  peritonaeum ;  second,  tlie  are<jlar  tissue,  etc.,  which  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  femoml  canal  and  eheath ;  third,  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
femoral  sheatli.  It  is  necessary  hei-e  to  explain,  that  by  M.  Velpean  tlie 
subserons  tissue  is  named,  l>oth  in  its  connection  with  inguinal  and  fe- 
moral henn'a^,  the  **  fascia  piMipria;^*  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  this  tenn 
seems  to  have  ])een  applied  to  the  union  and  condensation  of  the  sul>- 
eerouB  ti&sue,  the  fascia  eniralis,  and  the  femoral  sheath ;  while  by  other 
writers  the  same  term  is  api»liod  to  the  conjunction  of  the  femoral 
sheath  to  the  "cribriform  faacia,"  or  the  deep  layer  of  the  fascia 
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supeiiicialiB.  For  myself  I  would  prefer  to  consider  the  wliole  as  eon- 
etituting  a  single  fascia,  to  be  called  the  fascia  propria,  since  they  are 
often  thus  ooneolidated  and  form  together  but  one  insepai*able  covering 
of  exceeding  tenuity;  but  I  desire  only  to  relieve  this  subject  of  tlie 
obscurity  with  which  surgeons  and  anatomists  have  invested  it.  For  thii 
purpose  it  will  be  Butiident  to  adhere  to  the  noraenclatnre  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  following,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  hernia,  we  shall  reach 
the  ^* fascia  cribrifonnis,"  as  the  fouith  in  the  oi-der  of  the  natural  ana- 
tomical tissues,  but  as  the  second  in  the  order  of  the  true  hernial  patho- 
logy. Hitherto  the  course  of  the  hernia  has  been  downwards,  witli  a 
slight  inclination  forwards  and  inwards  ;  from  this  f»oint  its  direction  is 
suddenly  changed,  as  it  seeks  to  escape  directly  forwards  through  the 
saphenous  opening ;  and  owing  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  superficial 
fascia  to  the  lower  margin  of  this  aperture,  the  hernia,  having  passed 
the  saphenous  upc'uiiig,  is  driven  upwards  toward  Poupart's  ligament, 
across  the  inferior  margin  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  called 
the  falciform  process. 

The  internal  epigastric  artery  is  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  hernia.  In  very  rare  instances  the  artery  has  been  found  upon 
the  inner  side ;  and  still  more  frequently,  the  obturator  having  arisen 
f^^m  the  epigastric,  has  crossed  die  upper  boundary  of  the  month  of 
the  sac,  and  coursed  downwards  upon  the  inner  or  pubic  side  toward  the 
obturator  foramen.  At  the  saphenous  opening  tlie  supei-licial  epigastric, 
the  clrcuniilex  iliac,  and  the  superficial  external  pudic  ai-teries  lie, 
mtially,  l>elow  and  outside  of  the  line  of  incision,  as  does  also  the 
saphenous  vein. 

These  beniiad  are  never  congenital — that  is  to  say,  they  are  never  due 
to  congenital  malformations,  like  the  congenital  hemiae  of  the  inguinal 
region.  They  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  early  life,  and,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  Uiey  are  much  more  common  in  women  tlian  in  men. 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  also,  that  the  hernia  does  not  always  pursue 
the  precise  course  which  has  been  described.  In  a  few  cases  it  has 
been  fuund  behind  the  femoral  veeselB,  or  it  has  escaped  through  an 
aperture  in  Gimbeniat's  ligament  After  reaching  the  cribriform  fascia 
it  may  form  itself  into  lobes  by  emei^ng  at  several  points  between 
the  &sciculi  of  which  the  fascia  is  composed  ;  or,  having  escaped  from 
the  saphenous  opein'ng,  it  may  descend  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh. 

Contents  of  Femoral  Hemifie.— Femoral  hernice  generally  contain 
only  intestine,  yet  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  the  sac  containing  both 
intestine  and  omentum.  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  this  city,  hag  reported  a 
case  in  which  the  sac  contained  intestine,  the  ovary,  and  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube/  Examples  are  also  recorded  ill 
which  it  c<:»ntained  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  testicle,  etc.' 


1  Porker,  Netit  T^k  Msdieai  Timm,  1856,  p.  109. 

'  Vtifi^sM's  AnaL    Anter.  ficL,  li;  Wood  Sb  Sods.  1880,  toL  %  p.  822. 
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Diagnosis. — A  femoral  hernia  ia  liable  to  be  confounded  witb  in 
inguinal  hernia,  Bwelling  of  an  absorbent  gland,  lumbar  abscess,  varix, 
and  with  fatty  or  other  tunioi's, 

Fi-om  an  inguinal  hernia  it  may  be  distingutflbed  eometiinei 
by  its  history.  It  is  not  usually  so  large  aa  an  inguinal  hernia;  hxA 
in  Ward  16,  at  Bellevue  Huspital,  there  was,  in  the  yearlSOd,  a  femoral 
heniia  in  a  mauj  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  If  the  tumor  has  ascended 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  this  ligament  can  still  be  felt  by  careful  digital 
examination,  situated  above  the  tumor  ;  it  lies  outside  of  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  while  an  inguinal  hernia  is  to  the  inner  side  ;  inguinal  herni© 
descend  into  the  sci*otU!n  or  labia,  but  femoral  do  not ;  if  it  is  femoral, 
and  in  a  male,  the  finger  can  be  introduced  into  the  unoccupied  ingui- 
nal ring. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  this  hernia  from  an  enlarged 
ftorbent  gland ;  and  hei'e  is  where  surgeons  have  most  often  fallen  into 
ror.  In  the  paper  on  Ilerniaeoutainedin  the  Belle vne  Hospital  ReportB 
for  1S70,  already  referred  to,  we  have  mentioned  a  case  in  which,  being 
nnable  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  during  several  days,  the  delay  in 
operating  was  the  probable  cause  of  death.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  men- 
tions two  fatal  errors  of  this  kind  in  his  work  on  Hernia.  Four  casei 
are  reported  by  Anderson  in  his  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and 
many  others  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  myself  and  of  other  6u^ 
geons.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  l>e  called  in  consuha- 
tion  when  tumors  in  the  groin  have  been  nnder  treatment  for  several 
days,  which  pitjve  to  be  femoral  hemiie,  but  which  were  snppoeed  to  be 
only  adenoceles. 

Treatments— The  treatment  of  a  femoral  hernia  by  trusses  has  been 
considered  in  the  section  devoted  to  general  remarks.  No  one  haa  ever 
attempted,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  make  the  "  radical  operation'* 
upon  a  femoral  heniia.  In  making  taxis,  if  the  hernia  has  only  par 
tially  escaped  from  the  saphenous  opening,  its  direction  mnst  be  first 
backwards,  and  then  upwards.  If  it  has  become  reflected  ov^r  the  mar- 
gin of  the  falciform  ligament,  the  direction  of  the  taxis  mnstbefiirt 
downwards,  then  backwards,  and  finally  upwards. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  that  the  posture  of  the  limb  raay  obi 
or  facilitate  the  i-^duction.  This  is  true  nnder  certain  conditions— 
namely,  when  tlie  seat  of  stricture  is  at  the  saphenous  opening,  and  ia 
caused  by  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  fascia  lata.  Flexing,  adduct- 
ing,  and  r<3tating  the  thigh  inwards  has  a  remarkable  eflfect  in  relaxing 
this  opening,  and  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
femoral  canal ;  but  when  the  stricture  is  at  the  femoral  ring,  tJie  posi* 
tion  of  the  limb  neither  diminishes  nor  increases  the  com-  *  '  i  We 
believe  it  was  Anderson  who  first  suggested  that  the  t  ^  -  r  ion  of 
this  fact  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  circumstance  that  Gimbemat's  ligament 
18  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  of  the  fascia 
lata,  in  consequence  of  certain  tendinona  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
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anterior  inferior  spInooB  process  of  the  ilium,  eoursing  along  the  inferior 
margin  of  Poupart's  llgameut,  forming  with  the  latter  only  a  feeble  at- 
tachment— and  which  go  at  length  to  constitute  the  free  concave  border 
<rf  the  ligament  called  Gimbernat's.  Other  anatomists  deecribe  an  **  in- 
ferior craral "  arch,  but  which  they  do  not  trace  to  the  inferior  spine 
of  the  ilittOL  Our  own  dissections  confirm  Anderson's  account  of  these 
tendinous  bands,  and  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  tlie  impossibil- 
ity of  relaitiug  tliis  opening  by  a  change  uf  posture  in  the  limb. 

Elevating  the  whole  lower  portion  uf  the  body,  as  described  hereto- 
fore, will  sometimes  accomplish  the  redaction  when  other  meand  hare 
failed. 

Operation  fbr  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia, — The  patient  being 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  operating  for  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia,  an  incision  is  made  of  sufficient  length  to  expose  the  sac  and 
the  saphenous  opening.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  to 
Ihte  incision  a  crucial  form*  The  sac  being  reached,  opened,  and  the 
contents  examined,  the  surgeon  will  first  ascertain  whether  tlie  falciform 
ligament  is  the  seat  of  stricture ;  and  in  case  it  is,  nothing  is  more  easy 
or  mcire  free  from  danger  than  to  incise  it  where  it  is  plainly  exposed 
to  view,  nor  do  we  think  it  material  at  what  point,  or  in  what  direction, 
this  incision  is  made.  If  the  viscera  cannot  now  be  reduced,  it  only 
remains  to  carry  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  femoral  ring^ 
feel  for  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbeniat's  ligament,  and  with  a  probe-point- 
ad  bistoury  laid  flatwise,  its  edge  diiTcted  toward  the  pubes  and  a  little 
inclined  upwards,  press  firmly  against  the  ligament  without  any  sawing 
motion,  and  the  stricture  will  be  divided. 

Herniotomy^  by  release  of  the  stricture  outside  of  the  «ao,is  probably 
more  often  applicable  to  femoral  hernife  than  to  either  of  the  forms  of 
inguinal,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  these  cases  are  strangulated 
by  the  falciform  ligament  or  by  the  fibrous  bands  of  the  cribriform 
fascia,  and  the  seat  of  stricture  is  therefore  more  accessible  without 
incision  of  the  sac  than  in  most  examples  of  inguinal  hernia*  If 
incision  of  these  structures  should  fail,  it  is  possible  still  that  the  neck 
of  the  condensed  sheath,  the  fascia  propria  of  Sir  Astley,  is  tlie  seat  of 
the  stricture ;  and,  continuing  the  dissection  until  the  sac  is  exposed, 
the  knife  may  be  introduced  beneath  the  sheath  and  Gimbeniat's  liga. 
ment,  and  both  may  be  di%dded  at  the  same  moment,  as  advised  by  Mr. 
Erichsen.  This  procedure  will  be  facilitated  by  drawing  down  and 
cc»mpre8sing  the  neck  of  the  sheath,  and  by  insinuating  the  finger-nail 
cmder  both  the  sheath  and  Gimbeniat^s  ligament  before  the  knife  ia 
introduced 


tJnibilical  Hernia.    Syn*.,  Hernia  UnibllicaUB,  R«  0.|   Exomphaloa ;  Omphalooel«  f 

Ruptured  Navel, 

Infantile  Umbilical  Hernia.— Umbilical  hernia  is  occasionally  pro- 
lit  in  a  moderate  degi-eo  at  birth ;  and  being  concealed  in  a  sort  of 
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fannel-Bhaped  prooeflB,  the  depth  of  which  k  incre«Bed  bj  dzmwing  npoo 
the  cord,  it  has  sometimes  been  iododed  in  the  ligatore  applied  by  tlM 
acconcbeor.  It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  it  as  oocurring  a 
few  days  or  weeks  after  birth.  The  umbilical  hernia  of  infantile  lifo 
seldom  acquires  great  size,  nor  is  it  very  liable  to  become  strangnlatoi 

If  the  hernia  is  small,  a  well-adjusted  pad,  supported  by  a  broad,  finn 
band  of  elastic  cloth,  or  of  adhesive  plaster,  will  often  suffice  to  retain 
it  in  place,  and  to  effect  a  speedy  and  radical  cure.  In  other  eases, 
however,  its  persistence  causes  the  sac  to  become  adherent,  and  both  iti 
maintenance  in  place  and  its  radical  cure  become  much  more  difScolt 
Trusses  or  nipple-shaped  metallic  compresses,  such  as  have  been 
recommended  in  the  section  devoted  to  general  remarks  on  hemii, 
will  now  be  required. 

Umbilical  Hernia  of  Adults. — ^When  this  form  of  hernia  peisisti 
to  advanced  life,  or  occurs  primarily  at  this  period,  it  is  a  more  seriooi 
and  troublesome  accident  It  usually  contains  both  omentum  and 
intestine,  and  may  attain  great  size.  It  is  globular  in  form,  but  ooca- 
sionally  lobed,  or  divided  into  several  tumors.  The  omentom  is  veiy 
apt  to  become  adherent,  and  sometimes  the  intestine  gets  entangled  in 
its  folds,  and  ceases  to  be  reducible;  under  which  latter  circmnstanoee 
the  intestinal  canal  is  liable  to  obsti-uctions,  requiring  great  care  and 
diligence  for  its  relief.  Eest  in  the  supine  position,  moderate  pressure, 
cold  applications,  gentle  cathartics  and  eneniata,  are  now  the  appropri- 
ate remedies. 

If  reducible,  it  must  be  maintained  in  place  by  an  appropriate  tnws; 
and  when  irreducible  it  requires  the  support  of  a  bandage,  or  concave 
pad. 

Anatomy. — The  hernia  escapes  either  at  the  umbilical  ring,  or  through 
one  of  the  small  apertures  through  which  vessels  are  transmitted  just 
above  or  below  the  umbilicus.  The  margins  of  the  opening  are  sharp, 
tense,  and  unyielding,  and  cannot  be  affected  materially  by  change  of 
posture.  In  addition  to  the  integument,  the  coverings  are  usually 
composed  of  the  delicate  internal  abdominal  fascia  united  to  the  fascia 
superiicialis ;  to  which  are  added,  sometimes,  a  few  tendinous  fibres 
derived  from  the  aponeurotic  structure  through  which  it  has  passed. 

Operation  for  Strangulated  Umbilical  Hernia. — The  statistics  of 
this  operation  present  a  more  unfavorable  result  than  do  the  statistics 
of  operations  for  either  femoral  or  inguinal  hernia.  When  it  has 
been  necessary  to  open  the  sac  the  result  has  generally  been  fatal 
It  is  advisable,  therefore,  always  to  attempt  the  reduction  by  division 
of  the  stricture  outside  of  the  sac ;  which  method  becomes  the  more 
appropriate  in  these  cases  because  the  seat  of  the  stricture  is  seldom 
found  in  the  sac  itself.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  hernial  protru- 
sion must  be  depressed  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  pubes ;  or  it  may 
be  pushed  upwards,  in  case  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  is  found  to 
be  most  accessible.    An  incision,  two  or  three  inches  in  lengthy  mua^ 
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then  be  made  in  the  median  line;  commencing  one  or  two  inches 
above  the  opening,  extending  downwards,  and  terminating  a  short  dis- 
tance upon  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 

This  will  bring  into  view,  first,  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  linea  alba, 
from  which,  as  a  guide,  the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  approach  the  margin 
of  the  aperture  safely.  When  the  aperture  is  reached  and  exposed,  it 
should  be  lifted  by  a  blunt  hook  and  carefully  cut  If  this  does  not 
accomplish  the  release  of  the  hernia,  a  search  must  be  instituted  to 
ascertain  whether  a  second  and  more  deeply  embedded  fibro-areolar 
band,  caused  by  a  splitting  of  tlie  condensed  fascia,  is  not  the  source  of  the 
constriction ;  or  the  cause  of  the  strangulation  may  be  sought  for  at  some 
other  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  neck.  The  operation  will 
always  be  facilitated  by  drawing  out  the  hernia  while  searching  for  the 
stricture.  Only  when  all  proper  efforts  to  release  the  hernia  by  this 
method  have  been  tried,  will  it  be  proj^er  to  open  the  sac 


DUphragmatio  Hftmtai    Sjn.,   Hernia  DUphragmatloai  R.  O. 

The  abdominal  viscera  may  press  upwards  and  penetrate  the 
diaphragm  through  one  of  its  natural  openings ;  through  some  point 
congenitally  weak  or  deficient ;  through  an  aperture  created  by  violence, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  penetrating  wound,  or  a  laceration  caused  by  a  great 
muscular  effort,  or  l)y  a  crushing  force.  Its  most  frequent  cause  is  con- 
genital malformation  or  defect  in  the  diaphragm,  and  this  condition  is 
found  much  more  often  in  females  than  males. 

The  aperture  of  escape  is  usually  upon  the  left  side,  sometimes 
median,  and  rarely  on  the  right 

side.     In  three  cases  it  has  oo-  ^'  *"" 

curred  on  both  sides  simulta- 
neously. The  stomach  and  trans- 
verse colon,  omentum,  small  in- 
testines, spleen  and  liver  are  the 
viscera  most  often  involved. 
They  are  seldom  covered  com- 
pletely by  peritonaeum  or  pleura. 
The  symptoms  are  displacement 
of  tlie  heart,  and  other  thoracic 
viscera,  as  determined  by  auscul- 
tation and  percussion,  embar- 
rassed respiration,  constipation, 
vomiting,  etc. 

Prognosis. — Dr.  Bowditch,of 

Boston,    in  a  most  exhaustive 

treatise  upon  this  subject,  has  collated  88  cases.   Of  the  congenital  cases 

1 1  died  within  two  hours  after  birth,  more  than  half  survived  one  year, 

^d  8  lived  to  adult  age.    In  the  accidental  cases  death  generally  took 
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placo  witHo  firom  one  to  eeven  days ;  in  one  case  life  wia  pniloii^ 
thirty-eight  yeare,  but  not  more  than  one  in  ten  survived  beyond  out 
year.* 

.  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  erect  pofiitioii,  m 
in  auch  an  attitude  that  the  vi&cera  will  have  a  tendency  to  dn^  down* 
wards  toward  the  pehis ;  and  the  bowels  ehonld  be  moved  by  stixa^ 
lating  enemata. 

In  every  case  npon  record,  in  which  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  wu 
strangulated,  the  patient  has  died,  No  operation  has  hitherto  bee& 
made  for  itfi  relief,  but  Dr*  Bowditch  has  suggested  that  in  certain  i 
it  would  seem  possible  that  the  knife  might  afford  relief. 


EpigftBtrio  Hernia   Syn^  BamJa  Bpi^astxicaf  R.  O. 

Kichter  denied  the  poesibility  of  an  epigafitric  hernia;  but  it  is  certiia 
that  it  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  where  the  aponetuxitic  covering  is  thin,  Lapeyronie  was  able 
to  verify  a  case  of  this  kind  by  an  autopsy ;  and  many  other  wellattes* 
ted  examples  have  been  reported* 

In  some  eases  they  seem  to  have  emerged  through  the  small  apertm^ 
which  exist  for  the  transmission  of  blood-veasels,  or  which  have  beeo 
originally  occupied  by  eellulo-adipose  tissue.  These  latter,  csalled  **  fatty 
hernias/*  becoming  extruded,  draw  after  them  a  piXKsees  of  the  pert 
tonseum,  and  thus  give  rise  to  visceral  hemise. 

Itumbar  Hernia.    Syn^  Bemia  LuinbaiiB,  R.  O. 

Bare  instances  are  recorded  of  hemise  which  have  made  their  escape 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  quadratos  lumborum,  near  the  point  of  its 
attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium-  It  might,  therefore,  be  con- 
foimded  with  a  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess  which  occasionally  makes  its  exit 
at  the  same  point  In  one  case,  also,  I  have  found  an  abscess,  originat' 
ing  from  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  presenting  itself  Ijeneati 
the  integument  in  this  region,  and  which  had  pursued  the  same  routes 

In  its  course  outwards  this  hernia  passes  in  front  of  the  quadratna 
lumborum,  sacro-lumbalis,  and  latisaimus  dorsi ;  penetrating  the  fibrei 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  which  at  this  point  are  thin, 
and  afford  only  a  feeble  obstruction  to  this  natural  outlet. 

Obturator  Hernia.   Sya.,  Bernia  Obturatoris,  B.  C.}  8tLb-|ni1]io. 

This  hernia  may  occur  in  both  sexes,  but  for  anatomical  reasons  it  ii 
much  the  most  common  in  women.    The  sac,  composed  of  peritofueuxn, 


*  DiapbzR^gmatlo  Hernia ;  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Bofiton  Soei  forKedioal  i  

In  1847.     PnbUahea  in  the  Bufato  Medical  Jmmutl^  Jime  and  July*  1S53.    Br  Henr?  ^ 
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eontains,  nstiallyj  onlj  intestine ;  bnt  in  one  case  the  bladder,  and  in 
another  case  the  ovarj  and  Fallopian  tube  have  been  found  in  the 
gac,  Until  recently  the  signs  indicating  an  obturator  hernia  have  been 
BO  little  understood  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  its  existence 
has  ijot  been  determined  until  after  death.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  excellent  paper  written  by  Mn  Birkett,  in  Holmes'  Surgery,  for  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  cases  reported^  and  for  a  well-arranged  sjTiopsia 
of  the  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Anatonay. — The  hernial  protrusion  takes  place  through  the  obtnratoi 
canal  or  notch,  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  obturator  ligament 
or  membrane;  an  opening  which  exists  for  the  transmission  c»f  the 
obturator  nerve,  artery,  and  vein.  It  is  therefore  directly  beneath  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  head  of  the  femur* 
It  seldom  attains  a  great  size,  the  descent  being  almost  immediately 
arrested  by  the  external  obturator  muscle,  or  by  its  sheath. 

The  sac  has  been  found  lying  between  the  muscle  and  the  ligament 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  muscle  and  its  fascia  on  the  other; 
but  in  most  cases  it  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  body  of  the  muscle 
itself.      In  all  cases  the  fundus  of  the  sac  is  covered  by  the  obturator 

■      fascia.     The  vessels  and  nerve  have  preserved  no  uniform  relation  to 
the  hernial  sac,  being  most  often  upon  its  inner  or  outer  sides,  but  occa- 
sionally above  or  below.      In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  eases  it 
^      hafi  been  observed   that   it  was  not  an  entire   knuckle   of  intestine 

■  which  oocnpied  the  sac,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
tube ;  but,  in  Mr.  Hilton's  case,  the  entire  calibi'e  of  tlie  ileum  was 
found  in  the  sac. 

■  SytaptomB. — A  tumor  is  observed  presenting  itself  in  the  groin,  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  deeply  seated  among  the  adductor 
muscles,  or  upon  the  inner  margin  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  less  distiuctly 
defined  than  is  usual  in  femoral  hernia,  more  removed  from  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  internal  to  the  saphenous  opening.  This  inspection 
will  be  made  more  readily  if  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards, 
and  slightly  abducted.  In  case  the  ttimor  cannot  be  felt — as  has  hap- 
pened in  several  of  the  examples  reported— the  diagnoeis  may  ijossibly  be 
made  out  by  the  pain  caused  by  pressure  at  this  point,  or  by  ro- 
tating the  thigh  outwards;  or,  indeed,  by  the  pain  alone,  which  may 
%sjBt  independoutly  of  manipulation.  The  pain  is  described  as  extend- 
ing down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  great  toe,  in  the 
course  of  the  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerve,  and  especially  of  its 
cutAueons  filaments ;  or  as  extending  upwards  into  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  through,  perhaps,  the  nervous  communications  established  by 
the  lumbar  plexus.  The  diagnosis  may  be  aided,  als4i,  by  the  ]>ain  de- 
veloped when  pressure  is  made  per  vaginam,  or  per  anura,  upon  the 
obturator  canal.  If  to  these  signs  we  add  colicky  pains,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  the  other  usual  signs  of  strangulation,  witii  the  negative  evi- 
dence furnished  by  an  exploration  of  all  the  other  natural  outlets  of 
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the  belly  where  hemisB  usnally  occur,  the  diagnosis  may  be  oonsidered 
as  confirmed. 

Treatment. — ^Dr.  Eoeserand  others  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
this  hernia  by  taxis,  directed  upwards  and  backwards.  Dr.  Obre  was 
the  first  to  treat  successfully  an  obturator  hernia  by  incision.  Hia 
operation  was  made  in  1851.  Mr.  Bransbey  Cooper  was  equally 
successful  in  1853. 

The  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  nearly  parallel  to  the 
inner  margin  of  the  adductor,  commencing  at  a  point  over  Poupart'a 
ligament,  about  half-way  between  the  spine  of  the  pubes  and  the  situi- 
tion  of  the  femoral  vein,  and  terminating  three  or  four  inches  below ; 
exposing  the  pectineus  muscle,  whose  fibres  may  be  separated  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife ;  and  finally  dividing  the  sheath  of  the  ex- 
ternal obturator,  when  the  sac  will  be  brought  into  view.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  obturator  nerve  and  vessels  when  the  stricture  ifl 
divided,  and  also  while  approaching  the  hernial  sac 

Iiohiatio  Baniia.    Sjn^  Barnia  Iiohyadioa,  R.  O. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  carefully  described  a  case  of  ischiatic  hernia 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  of  which  he  was 
permitted  to  make  a  dissection.  Death  occurred,  with  the  usual  signs 
of  strangulation.  The  autopsy  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  ilium,  en- 
closed by  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  had  escaped  through  the  ischiatic 
notch,  between  the  sciatic  nerve  and  gluteal  artery,  and  in  front  of 
the  pyriformis;  the  base  of  the  sac  reposing  under  the  gluteus  maximus. 

Pudendal  Hernia.    Syn.,  Hernia  Pudendalii,  R.  O. 

The  term  "  pudendal  hernia "  has  been  applied  to  a  visceral  pro- 
trusion, occurring  between  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and 
the  walls  of  the  vagina,  forming,  usually,  a  small,  elastic  tumor  in  the 
posterior  part  of  one  of  the  labia,  having  its  long  diameter  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  vagina.  It  is  in  most  cases  easily  reduced,  but  re- 
turns quickly  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture. 

A  pudendal  hernia  may  be  confounded  with  a  labial  cyst,  with 
varicose  veins,  or  with  an  inguinal  or  a  femoral  hernia  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  tumor,  its  easy  reduction,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  retires,  will  generally  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  character. 
We  have,  however,  met  with  one  or  two  cases  of  encysted  tumors  in 
this  region  which  were  mistaken  for  pudendal  hernia,  and  which  had 
been  treated  by  trusses. 

Treatment. — The  orifice  through  which  the  hernia  escapes  is  usually 
large,  and  strangulation  is  not  very  likely  to  take  place.  It  must  bf 
retained  in  place  by  a  pad  and  bandage. 


^Mlco-V«giDal  Hernia^  Bjil,  Hernia  Vesica  in  VAginain,  R.  O. ;  Vaginal  Oyvtoc«l«ii 

In  this  form  of  vaginal  hernia  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  having 
become  relaxed,  suffers  dieplacement,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
bladder  and  forming  a  tense,  circurnscribed  tamor.  In  other  cases  the 
formation  of  the  hernia  is  due  to  frequent  and  violent  cc*ntraetioDB  or 
over-distendonof  the  bladder.  In  either  case,  however,  a  permanent  cul* 
de-sac  or  diverticulum  is  liable  to  be  formed,  communicating  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  by  a  somewhat  narrowed  neck,  which 
djverticiilumy  having  lost  m  a  measure  its  contractile  power,  is  unable 
to  expel  its  contents.  After  a  time  the  retention  and  decomposition  of 
the  urine  give  rise  to  catarrhal  inflaniraation  of  tlie  mucous  membrane^ 
with  all  its  train  of  evil  consequences, 

Treatnient* — Vaginal  supports,  astringents,  frequent  evacuation  of 
the  bladder,  aided  by  posture,  are  the  principal  or  sole  meaauraa  which 
can  be  expected  to  afford  relief.  Scanzoni  rccommenfls  as  a  vaginal 
support  the  instniment  devised  by  Reiser,  which  ie  so  constructed  as  to 
press  the  anterior  wall  toward  the  pubes  and  bladder* 


I 


Raoto-T«giiial  Harala.  Syn.,  Hdmla  R«otl  in  Vaginam,  H.  G.  {  Vagina]  Rectocelo. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  in  like  manner  as  the  anterior,  may 
give  way  from  relaxation,  carrying  with  it  tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  rec- 
tum ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  frequent  and  violent  stj-aining  at  stool, 
and  from  accumulation  of  hardened  faeces,  the  rectnra  may  become  dila- 
ted in  the  direction  of  the  vaginal  space. 

In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  this  tu- 
mor between  the  labia,  the  patient  sometimes  suffers  gi'eatly  from  her 
inability  to  expel  completely  the  contents  of  her  l)owels.  The  diverticu- 
lum is  constantly  filled  with  hardened  faeces,  causing  tenesmus,  mucons 
or  bloody  discharges,  and  sometimes  hfieraorrhoids. 

l^eatznent. — Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  kept  constantly 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  all  accumidations  must  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  lavements,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  oil. 
A  truss  or  pad,  applied  firmly  to  the  perinteura,  will  sometimes  obviate 
the  displacement,  and  give  great  comfort  to  the  patient ;  but,  in  case  tliis 
is  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  a  vaginal  support 


Efait«ro-Tmgliial  Hernia,      fiyn., 


fiamia  Intcfltintt  in    Vaginam,  R.  O.} 
XIiit«rocel«. 


Vaginal 


When  the  recto-vaginal  cul-de-sac  gives  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  alv 
dominal  viscera,  the  descent  takes  place  horn  the  upper  and  posterior 
portion  of  the  vaginal  space ;  and  the  involution  may  exist  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  constitute  an  almost  complete  inversion  of  the  vaginal 
wall,  causing  a  spherical  or  pyriform  tumor,  protruding  even  beyond  the 
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labia  majora,  in  which  the  onientmn,  with  coils  of  intestine,  may " 
distinctly  felt ;  when  it  has  attained  this  size  it  is  also  resonant  on  pe^ 
etiaeion,  and  the  diagnoeis  is  not  at  all  difficult,  but  at  an  earlier  period 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  a  descent  of  the  fundus  of  tbfi 
uterus.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  to  confound  it  with  a  varicose  ccai- 
dition  of  the  vaginal  veins. 

Treatment, — This  hernia  is  always  easily  reduced  and  seldom  ornev* 
er  suffers  strangulation  except  during  labor.  For  its  retention,  uterine 
and  vaginal  supports  are  required. 

Perineal  Hernia*    Sjo^  Berala  Psrineelia,  R.  O. 

The  name  "perineal  hernia"  has  been  applied  to  that  form  in  whidi 
the  recto-vaginal  cul-de-eac  in  the  female,  or  its  equivalent,  the  recto 
cystic  cul-de-sac  in  the  male,  lying  between  the  prostate  gland  and  rec- 
tum, is  prolonged  to  the  perinieum  by  the  pressure  of  the  ^Hsoem^ 
In  audi  cases  a  hernial  protrusion  may  take  place  in  the  perineum, 
or  it  may  present  itself  in  the  female  at  the  posterior  commissure,  pro- 
jecting from  between  the  labia* 

Treatment. — ^A  perineal  pad,  supported  by  a  bandage,  is  all  that 
can  usually  be  of  service. 


Median  Ventral  Hernia.    Byn.,  Hernia  Ventralia  In  Media,  R.  C. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  apply  this  term  to  a  form  of  hernia  mx^ 
ally  included  under  the  general  title  of  "  ventral."  Two  varieties  Iiave 
been  observed  by  myself,  which  the  following  examples  will  illustrate  :— 

First,  Atrophy  of  the  Rectus  Abdonunia. — Mi«,  A,  E.,  eet  30, 
was  admitted  to  the  BuiFalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Oct, 
1850,  laboring  imder  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Some  years  before 
she  had  given  birth  to  two  children ;  and  a  short  time  previous  to  ad- 
mission she  had  fallen  against  the  comer  of  a  table,  striking  the  beUy, 
and  causing  a  miscarriage.  At  the  date  of  her  eutrance  into  my  ward 
nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the  form  of  her  abdomen  ;  but  she  be- 
gan, subsequently,  to  emaciate,  and  about  the  first  of  January,  1851, 
the  hernial  protrusion  couimeneed  to  appear ;  and  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  June,  the  pro- 
trusion was  very  marked.  The  uterus  was  not  appreciably  enlai^ged, 
nor  was  the  abdomen  tumid,  but  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  pubes  there  existed  a  broad  projection  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
somewhat  elliptical  in  form,  but  broader  above  than  below,  and  corre- 
sponding to  tiie  outline  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  hernia  disappeared 
when  lying  down,  but  reappeared  when  sitting  or  standing,  and  in  thii 
latter  posture  it  occasioned  so  much  inconvenience  as  to  render  it  necee- 
sary  for  her  to  wear  a  broad  band  for  its  support  After  death  a  care- 
ful dissection  was  made,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  reeti  mudda 
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had  become  wasted  to  Buch  a  degree  that  the  mnscular  tisBue  oould 
Bcarcelj  be  recognized.  The  other  abdommal  muBcleB  had  Buffered 
considerable  atrophy  also,  bnt  not  to  ihe  same  extent  as  the  recti. 

Second,  Laoeration  of  the  Ijinea  Alba. — ^Mrs.  W.,  set  33,  a  largC; 
muscular  woman,  and  mother  of  five  children,  consulted  me  seven 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child.  The  labor  was  not  remarkably 
severe,  and  lasted  only  three  hours ;  but  when,  on  the  third  day,  she  sal 
up  in  bed,  the  hernial  protrusion  was  discovered.  When  seen  by  myself,  a 
hernia  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  not  so  broad  in  its  centre  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  extended  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes.  The  mai^gina 
of  the  rent  could  be  distinctly  felt  to  be  sharply  defined  on  each  border  of 
the  opening.  She  stated,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  she  was  not  unusu 
ally  large  prior  to  the  confinement,  and  that  she  had  no  sensation  oi 
tearing  during  parturition. 

In  some  of  the  recorded  examples  the  accident  has  followed  upon 
great  and  unusual  abdominal  distention,  or  upon  very  severe  and  pro- 
tracted labor,  and  the  patients  have  themselves  been  conscious  of  the 
sudden  giving  way  of  the  parietes. 

Treatment. — Bandages,  or  elastic  abdominal  supports,  constitute  the 
only  sources  of  relief  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  varieties  of  hernia. 

Ventral  Hernia.    ByiLf  Hemla  VantnJla,  R.  O. 

This  term  is  applied  to  all  abdominal  hemiss  which  do  not  occur  at 
natural  openings,  or  which  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  nomen* 
dature. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL  SURGERY  OP  THE  ABDOMEN. 
Woimda  of  the  Abdomen. 

Xnoised  or  Lacerated  Wounds  of  the  Parietes  of  the  Abdomen. 

—If  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  laid  open,  and  there  is  no  protrusion 
of  the  viscera,  the  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  that  directed  for 
other  flesh  wounds,  in  that  portion  of  this  treatise  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideratioD  of  wounds  in  general. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remind  the  surgeon  that  if  the  muscles  are 
divided,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  patient  may  suffer  there- 
after from  hernial  protrusions;  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  desirable 
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to  Beciire  as  complete  and  prompt  tmioiL  as  possible.  The  wotnn 
should  therefore  be  closed  by  sutures,  and  firmly  supported  by  adhfr 
61  ve  plasters  and  bandages.  The  sutures  are  in  the^e  cases  rendered 
'the  more  necessary,  because  adhesive  plasters  alone  give  a  very  inade- 
quate support  to  the  edges  when,  as  in  wounds  of  the  belly,  the  under- 
lying structures  are  movable,  and  afford  little  or  no  counter*Tippoil 
Advantage  should  also  be  taken  of  posture,  to  relax  the  fibres  of 
the  several  muscles,  and  to  render  their  approximation  more  complete. 
When  union  is  accomplished,  the  patient  must  continue  to  wear  » 
broad  band  until  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  hernia  will  not  occur 

In  case  the  peritonaeum  is  laid  open  and  the  viscera  protrude,  their 
condition  must  be  observed;  and  if  they  are  not  wounded,  they  muet 
be  carefully  retujTied  If  the  intestinal  tube  is  found  to  have  siif* 
fered  lesion,  it  may  require  the  application  of  sutures  before  its  re- 
duction, in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  when  treating  of  gimflhot 
wounds  of  the  belly. 

Punctured  Wounds  of  the  BeUy. — Belly  wounds,  inflicted  by 
pocket-knives  and  other  small  weajwns, — of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  civil  practice, — and  wounds  inflicted  by  the  bayonet  in  militan' 
practice,  are  in  general  tnore  fatal  than  large  incised  or  lacerated 
wounds.  First,  because  a  small  piece  of  omentum,  or  of  intestine,  is 
apt  to  protrude  and  become  strangulated ;  and,  second,  because  the 
viscera  are  more  liable  to  lie  wuunded-  Penetrating  wounds  inflicted 
by  a  sharp  poeket-laiife  we  have  observed  to  be  particularly  fatal. 

Treatment.— If  none  of  the  viscera  have  escaped  thi'ough  the  ori- 
fice made  by  the  weapon,  the  wound  must  be  closed  at  onc^  by  ad- 
hesive plaster,  compress,  and  bandage.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it 
pmper  to  explore  the  wound  witli  the  probe  or  with  the  finger.  But 
in  case  any  of  the  viscera  protrude,  and  they  have  suffered  no  leri^A 
they  must  be  promptly  reduced ;  for  winch  purpose  it  may  become 
necci^sary  to  give  the  patient  an  anaesthetic,  and  enlarge  the  opening 
by  incision* 

Wlien  an  intestine  is  wounded  and  thrust  out  of  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  tlie  surgeon  will  be  required  to  determine  whether  to  employ 
sutures  before  the  reduction  of  the  viscus;  or  upon  the  propriety  of 
reducing  it,  but  with  the  margins  of  the  visceral  wound  made  fast  by 
sutures  to  the  parietal  wound  ;  or  of  leaving  it  where  it  is  found.  If 
the  woimd  of  the  intestine  is  not  more  than  two  lines  in  length,  it  wiU, 
probably,  be  most  safe  to  return  it  without  a  suture.  If,  however,  the 
wound  is  from  two  to  four  lines  in  length,  or  larger,  it  should  be  stitched 
before  i*eduction ;  and  onlv  when  it  is  much  torn,  and  the  extenial 
wound  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  lacerated  wound — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  certain  wounds  made  by  the  bayonet — will  it  be  advisable  to 
Btitch  the  margins  of  the  \isceral  wound  to  the  parietah  A  gangre 
nous  condition  of  the  protruding  viscus  would  I'cnder  it  necessary  tc 
leave  it  where  it  is  foimd.     (See  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.) 
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Difl^rential  DlagnoslB  and  Prognosis  in  Wounds  of  the  Vificera, 
— Tlio  ftiUowiug  sumumrj  of  olmervations  is  all  tlmt  is  mquu'ed  iu  this 
connection : — 

Wounds  of  the  stomach  dkre  recognised  by  the  depth  and  dii-ection 
of  the  wound ;  by  the  vomiting  of  blood ;  by  tlie  diBcharge  of  the 
oontentA  of  the  stomach  externally  through  the  wound ;  and  by  the 
great  prostration  of  tlie  system,  caused  by  the  injury.  The  progunsig 
18  generalJy  fatal. 

Wounds  of  the  intestinal  tuhe  may  bo  known  by  the  signs  which 
indicate  ffbcal  extravasations,  and  esf>ecially  by  the  evacuation  of  blood* 
they  are  not  so  often  fatal  as  wounds  of  the  stomaeL 

A  wound  of  the  liver,  unless  quite  small,  is  followed,  generally,  by 
the  rapid  escape  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  and  its  especial 
characteridtic  sign  is,  therefore,  early  syncope,  or  those  general  syrap- 
tomg  which  indicate  a  loss  of  blood,  and  which  can  easily  be  distiu* 
g^ntahed  from  the  symptoms  of  '*  shock.'*  In  some  cases  death  ensues  as 
speedily  as  if  tlie  heait  liad  been  opened.  If  life  is  prolonged  a  few 
days,  there  may  be  a  discharge  of  bile  from  the  wound,  and  the  usual 
H       signs  of  hepatic  inflammation, 

H  Wounds  or  rupture  of  the  g<dl'bl<jMer  are  characterized  by  great 

■  pain,  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
I  by  prostration.  Death  results  in  nearly  all  cases  within  a  few  days, 
^  from  peritonitis,  A  few  examples  of  recovery,  however,  with  a  biliary 
^BMstula,  have  been  recorded. 

^F^  Wounds  of  the  spleen,  nnl^^ss  very  superficial,  cause  speedy  death  by 
I      haemorrhage, 

I  Wounds  of  the  hiflnetja    are  follcjwed   by   bloody   urine,   nrinary 

"      iisiulte,  acute  nephritis  and   suppuratitjn.     In  most  eases  death  has 
resulted  in  a  few  days ;  or  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  longest 
Wounds  of  the  bliidfier  (see  Gunshot  Wounds  and  Wounds  of  the 
_      Oenito-urinary  Organs), 

P         Pistula    of  the  Stomach.     Syn.,    Fistula  Ventriouli,    R.  c  — 
A  number  of  cases  are  upon  record,  in  which  patients  have  survived  a 
fistula  of  the  stomach  for  majiy  years.      Dr.  Murchisc»u  has  collected 
and  published  several  of  these  examples,  in  connection  with  tlie  repoil 
of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  observation.*      The  principal  in- 
convenience to  which  these  patients  are  subjected  i/^  the  constant  escape 
ci    food,  and    the  consequent    inanition.     The    mucous  membrane 
also,  as  in  artificial  anns,   is  liable  to  become  protruded,  especialty 
when  the  lesion  is  near  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stumach, 
H        Such  fistulsd  always  evince  a  natural  tendency  to  close,  which  must 
*     oe  encouraged  by  not  permitting  the  pad.  employed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  contents,  from  pressing  into  the  orifice.     I  am  not  aware 
B     that  any  one  has  succeeded  in  closing  these  fistulse  completely  by  a 
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plastic  operation  ;  yet  this  procedure  occasionally  Biicceeds  in  cases  dI 
artificial  anus,  and  might,  no  doubt,  in  these  cases  also. 

FaBcsil  Fistula.  Syn.,  Fistula  Stercoroea,  R,  O. — ^Surgical  wn^ 
ters  have,  under  the  terra  '^  artificial  aiius,'^  included  the  accident  now 
under  consideration,  and  also  the  artificial  anus  which  is  made  for  tl^ 
relief  of  intestinal  obstructions ;  a  plan  of  nomenclature  which  is  veij 
oonfuaitig  to  the  student,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  thought  pn>per  t» 
exclude  the  terra  as  a  synonym  for  a  faecal  fistula,  and  to  reserve  it  ex- 
clusively for  the  operation  hereafter  to  be  described. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  f ascal  fistulte :  one  in  which  the  side 
of  tlie  gut  having  been  perforated,  or  having  sloughed,  the  outer  wiJl 
of  tlie  canal  contracts  adhesions  to  the  internal  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  inner  wall  remains  in  its  normal  position,  so  that  the  dii-ection 
of  the  intestinal  channel  is  the  same  as  before  tlie  accident.  To 
this  class  belong  most  of  the  fsscal  fistulm  caused  by  gunshot, 
lacerated,  incised,  and  penetrating  wounds ;  and  which,  as  we  shall 
her*e4iftei*  have  t.>ccasion  to  see,  usually  get  well  sixintaneoosly.  In  tLe 
second  variety — the  gut  having  given  way  at  the  most  convex  or  pro- 
jecting ponit  of  an  intestinal  fold  or  knuckle — adhesions  of  the  ontiir 
wall  have  occurred  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tlie  first  variety,  but  the 
inner  wall  remains  folded  upon  itself,  forming  a  septum  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  canal,  and  preventing  the  passage  of  the  faeces  from 
tJie  upper  to  the  lower ;  an  arrangement  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  parallel  tubes  of  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The  faeces  are,  in  coasts 
quence,  diverted  toward  the  tegumentary  opening  incessantly  and  witli 
force,  rendering  tlie  case  inein*able  so  long  as  this  condition  remaina. 
Tliose  f ffical  fistulae  which  occur  from  sloughing  of  strangulated  hemi© 
generally  belong  to  this  class. 

Treatment. — A  large  proportion  of  the  first  variety — as  will  be 
■fteen  by  reference  to  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  gunshot 
wounds— get  well  spontaneously  ;  or  they  demand  for  their  cure  onlj 
-careful  attention  to  the  diet.  In  case,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  ax 
months  or  a  year,  the  cure  is  not  accomplished,  it  may  sometimes  be  ef- 
fected by  a  plastic  (operation. 

In  the  second  variety  it  will  be  impossible  that  a  cure  ^onld  take 
place,  until  the  direct  coui-se  of  the  canal  has  been  in  some  measure  re* 
•stored  by  the  destruction  or  displacement  of  the  intervening  septiuu. 
For  this  pm*ixjse  a  great  variety  of  tents  have  been  employed,  some  of 
which  were  tubular,  and,  being  made  of  materials  which  are  innocuon% 
and  which  gradually  soften  and  disappear  with  the  alvine  discharges, 
have  been  introduced  into  both  the  upper  and  lower  orifices,  and  then 
shut  in  by  a  plastic  operation.  These  devices  have  generally  failed, 
and  are  no  longer  practised. 

Dupuytren  souglit  to  destroy  the  septum  by  forcible  pressure ;  and 
for  this  purpose  lie  devised  the  instrument  called  the  "  enterotome^'^ 
composed  of  a  couple  of  steel  forcep-like  blades,  which,  being  introduced 
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into  the  canals,  were  made  to  comprees  the  septum  by  the  action  of  a 
screw.  The  instrument  is  cumbrous,  and  its  use  is  attended  with  the 
danger  of  causing  symptoms  of  strangulation  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  had  in  1809,  long  before  Dupuytren  in- 
vented the  enterotome,  devised  and  practised  a  more  rational  operation. 
He  passed  a  strong  ligature  through  the  septum,  and  tying  it  moderately 
tight  upon  the  enclosed  tissues,  he  permitted  it  to  remain  for  a  week. 
Adhesion  being  thus  secured  between  the  opposing  peritoneal  surfaces, 
he  proceeded  at  once,  and  with  entire  safety,  to  cut  away  as  much  of 
the  septum  as  he  thought  necessary.  The  faeces  now  resumed  their 
natural  course,  and  the  cure  was  accomplished  subsequently  by  the 
spontaneous  closure  of  the  eirtemal  wound. 

Abic«M6i  of  the  Abdomen. 

Abscess  between  the  Musoles  and  other  Structures  composing 
the  Abdominal  Parietes. — Mrstj  Anterior  Partetes. — It  is  very  un- 
usual to  meet  with  abscesses  in  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  belly,  unlesa 
they  have  originated  from  purulent  depots  connected  with  some  of  the 
viscera ;  as,  for  example,  from  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  the  caecum,  appendix  vermiformis,  etc  Having  their 
scMirce  within  the  abdominal  parietes,  we  have  seen  them  chiefly  in 
syphilitic,  scrofulous,  and  anaemic  patients;  and  in  such  cases  they 
are  prone  to  form  long  and  tortuous  sinuses. 

Second,  Zateral  and  Posterior  Parietes. — ^In  the  lumbar  and  iliac 
regions  intermuscular  abscesses  are  more  common  ;  yet  even  here  they 
are  sufliciently  unfrequent  to  authorize  a  suspicion  in  all  cases  that  they 
may  have  their  source  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  in 
some  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  in  the  pelvic  bones. 

Pus  collects  pretty  frequently  under  the  thick  integument  of  the 
loins.  Generally,  as  the  result  of  some  severe  injury,  the  skin  has  been 
separated  fi-om  the  subjacent  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  latissimuB 
dorsi,  and  a  large  hwfnatocele  is  at  first  formed.  After  a  time  suppu- 
ration takes  place  in  the  sac,  but  the  pus  approaches  the  surface  with 
difliculty,  and,  unless  the  abscess  is  opened  early,  it  will  descend  and 
open  spontaneously  upon  the  sacrum,  nates,  or  back  of  the  thigh. 
Owing  to  the  density  of  the  sub-tegumentary  areolar  tissue  along  the 
spinous  processes,  it  seldom  crosses  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  these  sub-tegumentary  haematoceles 
do  not  always  suppurate,  but  occasionally  result  in  the  formation  of 
serous  cysts  called  hygromata. 

Matter  may  form  posterior  to  the  central  fold  of  the  transversalia 
aponeurosis,  as,  for  example,  within  the  sheaths  of  the  serratus  posticus 
inferior  and  latissimus  dorsi,  or  within  the  sheaths  of  the  sacro-lum- 
balis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  semispinalis  dorsi ;  and  in  either  of  these 
cases,  the  matter  is  pretty  certain  to  evacuate  itself   beneath  tb€ 
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integmnent  poeferiarly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  tho  nuller  oolledi 
anterior  to  the  middle  transverBalisaj^  V    /  '  /  i    \e  aheathof  the 

quadnitiis  hiinlKiram,  it  will  easily  yx  -      i  fold  and  eat 

tlie  abdominal  cavity. 

Psoitis  and  Psoas  Absoees.  S3ni.y  Alssoeseus  Psoadici,  a*o._Ai1 
result  of  iiiflaruMUiticHi  of  the  psoas  muficle,  pus  may  form  witliin  ite 
sheath,  eonstitutnig  a  psoas  abseess.  This  term  has  been  employed, 
however,  in  a  much  more  c^neral  sense,  as  indicating  not  only  suppiv 
ration  within  the  sheath  of  the  psons  muscle,  but  also  BuppnratioD 
resulting  from  caries  of  tlie  vertebr® ;  in  which  case  the  pns  often 
enters  the  eheath  of  the  psoas  al)ove,  and  by  this  route  passes  down- 
wards to  escape  from  the  pelvic  cavity.  Finally,  the  term  has  been 
employed  as  synonymous  with  "lumbar  abscess,"  and  thus  made  to 
include  all  abscesses  occurring  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  lumbar 
region. 

In  verj'  many  csiseg  it  is  impoesible  to  say  where  the  absiie^ss  h\3  ori^ 
giuated,  or  to  indicate,  prior  to  death,  its  precise  course,  Iii  o*iiera 
it  is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  and  suppuratire  action  pervadea 
many  structures  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  such  cases  no  more  exact 
tenn  than  lumbar  abscess  can  be  employed  ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  in  which  the  actual  seat  and  course  of  tJie  absceaa  xxuij  be 
positively  aftinned. 

Psoitis  is  the  result,  usually,  of  some  violence  done  to  the  mnsele>  in 
which  alscj  the  iliacus  intemiis  generally  participates.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  caused  by  long  races  and  ft»rced  marches  ;  by  leaping 
and  vaulting.  Professional  '*  tumblers  ■  ■  often  strain  these  muscles  when 
standing  npon  the  feet  and  hands  with  the  body  curved  forwards 
Men  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  especially  in  rafting,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  i>stutis.  It  may  be  caused,  also,  by  the  pr^sure  of  the 
head  of  the  child  in  paituritiun  when  the  psoas  encroaches  upon  the 
bi  iliac  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

The  accession  of  inflammation  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  Itrmbar  re- 
gion extending  down  the  thigh,  pain  and  retraction  of  the  testicles,  in- 
ability to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  and  relief  of  the  sense  of  discom- 
fort when  lying  or  even  sitting  with  the  thighs  flexed.  When  pus  forms, 
it  follows,  in  a  certJiin  pn>j:M>i'tiijn  of  cases,  the  coui-seof  the  muscle  un- 
til  it  has  escaped  from  underneath  Poupart's  ligament*  This  coramonly 
takes  place  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  **f  the  muscle ;  when  it  may  point 
anywhere  in  the  thigh,  but  usually  on  the  inner  and  middle  or  upper 
IxHtions.  In  other  cases  the  pus  escapes  from  the  sheatli  of  the  pe*:»as 
muscle  near  the  junction  of  that  muscle  with  the  iliacus  internus;  at 
which  point,  in  the  direction  of  the  integument,  the  fascia  is  thin,  and 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  quadratna 
lumbonim  and  over  the  ci^est  of  the  iliura,  or  f>arallel  to  Poupart's 
ligament;  or,  bi^eaking  through  the  psoas  fascia  at  s^.ime  otlier  jK>int 
the  abscess  pours  its  contents  into  the   loose  sub-peritoneal   areola] 
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tiasue^  and  now  it  may  reach  the  aarface  through  a  variety  of  natural 
outlets. 

When  a  p^jas  abscesB  of  purely  traumatic  origin,  uncomplicated  with 
caries  of  the  spine  or  with  other  grave  lesions,  reaches  the  surface  by 
lis  ino6t  direct  roui        '  'is  favorable.    We  could  cite  a  num- 

ber :>{  cases  in  con  i  statement 

Vertebral  Absoesaea. — By  this  term  we  designate  those  abscesses  re* 
suiting  from  inflammation  of  the  vertel^ral  and  intervertebral  structures 
— arthro-chondritis — usually  accompanied  with  caries  of  the  verte- 
brae, and  with  softening  and  ulceration  of  the  intermediate  fibrocarti- 
laginous tissues.  They  have  been  heretofore  denominated  "  psoas''  oi 
'*  lumbar"  abscesses.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  subtititution 
of  terms  have  already  been  given. 

Arthra-cbondritis^or  inflammation  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  during  the  period  of  infancy,  or  very  scjon  after  the 
child  l)egins  to  wnlk,  bat  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  Children 
of  a  strumous  or  tuberculous  diathesis  are  especially  liable  to  this  affec- 
tion ;  but  a  carefid  inquiry  will  generally  disclose  the  fact  that  some 
direct  injury  was  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause.  We  do  not  propose 
in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  spinal  caries,  but  we  refer 
to  it  only  as  the  most  common  source  of  vertebral  abscesfies. 

Vertebral  abscesses  may  originate  at  any  part  of  the  vertebral  column ; 
but  the  liabiUty  diminishes  as  we  proceed  iwm  the  lumbar  vertebrae  to- 
ward the  occipital  bono.  They  are  characterized  by  those  signs  which 
indicate  inflammation,  softening  and  caries  of  vertebra^  namely,  local- 
ized pain,  tendcrnei^i  andangtilar  projection  of  the  spinous  processed;  to 
which  will  be  added  those  general  disturbances  which  accompany  the 
formation  of  pus,  snch  as  irregular  chillft,  fever,  etc.,  and  finally  pointing 
of  the  matter  t<:)ward  the  surface.  It  seems  pn:)per  to  say,  incidentally, 
that  artliro-chondritis,  softening  and  angular  distortion  of  the  spine,  do  not 
always  imply  cither  ciiries  or  suppumtion.  We  often  meet  with  cases  in 
which  complete  recovery,  with  permanent  spinal  deformity,  but  without 
the  evacuation  of  pus,  indicates  clearly  that  neither  caries  nor  suppura- 
tion has  ever  taken  place.  Some  pathologists  have  thought  that  in 
tbeae  examples  pus  has  been  formed  and  suljseqnently  absorbed  ;  but 
they  have  furnished  no  proof  of  the  soundness  of  tiieir  opinions,  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  their  acceptance.  A  better  explanation  is  furnish- 
ed in  the  supposition  that  softening,  interstitial  absorption,  and  conse- 
quent atrophy  of  the  bodies  have  caused  the  dorsal  projections. 

When  caries  takes  place  in  tlie  upper  cervical  vertebrse,  the  pus  oaually 
prcmeo  towards  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  forming  ^  past-pharyngml  ab- 
$0§9b;  or  it  may  fall  downwards  between  the  vert^^bi-©  and  ossophagus^ 
and  finally  enter  the  posterior  mediastinal  space*  Matter  resulting  from 
earies  of  the  lower  cervical  and  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  usually  follows  the 
same  course,  descending  along  tlie  posterior?'     '  pasaingun- 

der  the  ligamontum  arcuatum  internum,  ent«     ^  f  fibres  and 
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within  the  eheath  of  the  pmtuA  miiscle, aometuues  bLf uicating  uhove  ihe 
diaphragm  to  pass  upon  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  and  making  ite 
final  exit  from  the  bcxly  in  the  same  direction  as  a  psoas  abscess.  Oc- 
casionally a  dorsal  vertebral  abscess  opens  upon  the  back,  tliree  or  four 
inches  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  spinal  column,  between  the 
trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi.  Pyothorax  sometimee  points  in  the  *am€ 
direction.  Both  cervical  and  dorsal  abscesges  may  open  Into  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax. 

The  psoaj  muscles  have  their  origin  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of 
the  last  dorsal  and  four  upper  lumbar  vertebne^  and  when  either  ose 
of  these  vertebra?  is  the  seat  of  caries,  the  matter  infiltrates  between 
the  muscular  fibres  mtliin  tlie  sheath,  causing,  sometimes,  almost 
complete  atmphy  or  destrui-tion  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  fiiukllv 
escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  belly  by  the  same  outlets  as  the  psoaa 
abscess  which  results  from  psoitis. 

Caries  of  the  Last  Lumbar  Vertebra,  and  Suppurative  Disease 
of  the  Sacro-Uiac  Junction.^ — Vfe  have  in  several  instances  found 
abscesses  originating  from  rhcj^  ef)urce8  evacuate  themselves  in  front  of 
the  quadratus  lumborrnn,  above  the  ci-est  of  the  ilium.  Either  of  thein, 
however^  may  find  other  routes  within  or  without  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  abscesses,  depending  ujxm  caries  of  tlie 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  are  in  most  cases  fatal.  In  a  few  exceptional 
examples,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  and  a  pi-otracted  continuance 
of  the  discharge,  the  vertebral  structiu"es  resume  a  healthy  action,  bony 
splints  are  fonned,  and  recovery  takes  place  with  permanent  deformity 
of  the  spine. 

We  have  found  in  a  few  cases  caries  of  the  oblique  and  transveree 
processes,  but  always  connected  with  disease  of  the  bodies.  It  is 
iMjssible,  however,  that  in  some  instances  an  abscess  may  have  its  source 
in  a  diseased  condition  of  one  of  these  processes ;  and  especially  would 
it  seem  possible  that  it  might  occin*  in  connection  with  ulceration  of  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  oblique  processes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
any  example  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Abscesses  originate  occasionally  withhi  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar 
tissue  as  a  consequence  of  peritonitis,  enteritis,  metritis,  and  o%^aritifi ; 
or  as  metastatic  collections,  or  in  connection  with  pyaemia  ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  pus,  having  formed  originally  in  the  pleural  or  abdominal  cavit}*, 
in  the  structure  of  the  enclosed  viscera,  in  the  fleshy  parietes,  in  con- 
nection with  diseti&e  of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  the  sacro*iliac  junction,  or 
fi*om  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle,  has  subsequently 
broken  through  into  this  loose,  abimdant,  and  widely  disseminated 
structure.  From  whatever  source  derived,  a  purulent  collection  within 
the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue  may  discharge  itself  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  beneath  Poupart'e  ligament,  at  the 
obturator  foramen,  through  the  ischiatic  notch,  into  tlie  bladder  an<i 
Intestinal  canal,  beside  the  rectum,  or  into  the  vagina,     I  have  myself 
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seen  these  abscesses  follow  ueai*ly  all  these  various  channels  of  exit  \ 
and  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  a  similar  collection  evacuate  itself  upon 
the  surface  of  the  labia  majora. 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  all  forms  of  lumbar  abscess  will  con- 
sist mainly  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  enable  the 
patient  to  endure  the  protracted  drain  until  the  broken  structures 
have  undergone  repair.  Nutritious  food — the  assimilation  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  aided  by  mild  tonics— and  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  ai-e  of  the  fii-st  importance  as  remedial  agents.  In  case  the 
vertebrsB  ai*e  diseased,  the  spine  will  require  the  support  of  light  stays 
which  shall  operate  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  pressure  without  caus^ 
ing  them  to  actually  separate ;  or,  if  it  is  a  child,  the  pressure  upon 
the  diseased  vertebrae  may  be  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  use  of  a 
go-cart,  or  the  child  may  be  permitted  to  lie  and  roll  about  upon  a  hai*d 
mattress,  but  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  out-door  air. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  opening  these  abscesses,  surgeons  have 
entertained  very  conflicting  opinions.  Some  advocate  early  and  fi-ee 
incisions ;  others  insist  upon  the  value  of  somewhat  delayed  valvular 
incisions,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Abemethy  ;  while  many  excellent 
observers  believe  they  have  seen  the  best  results  when  such  accumulations 
of  pus  have  been  permitted  to  follow  their  own  course  and  open  spon- 
taneously. The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  too  much  has  been  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  each  particular  mode ;  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
lias  probably  been  made  wider,  by  the  omission  to  make  any  discrimina- 
tion as  to  the  source  and  size  of  the  purulent  collection.  Small  abscesses, 
especially  when  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  psoas  muscle,  may  be  opened 
at  any  time,  and  freely,  without  incurring  much  risk  of  any  consequent 
systemic  disturbance ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  in  whatever  maimer  those 
enormous  depots  of  pus,  which  occupy  the  widely-dissemhiated  sub-peri- 
toneal areolar  tissue,  come  to  be  evacuated ;  and  no  less,  perhaps,  those 
smaller  collections  which  are  associated  witli  vertebral  caries, 
high  febrile  reaction  is  prone  to  ensue,  and  in  many  cases 
death  speedily  takes  place.  It  is  therefore  in  this  latter  class  of  cases 
alone  that  delay  may  be  considered  advisable ;  first,  to  prolong  life  by 
deferring  the  crisis  of  reaction,  even  although  deatli  may  be  at  the  last 
inevitable ;  second,  to  accomplish  a  cure  by  deferring  the  crisis  of  re- 
action until  some  degree  of  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  general  system.  To  appreciate  this  latter  proi)osition  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  that  improvement  of  the  general  system  does  occasionally 
take  place  under  improved  hygienic  measures  while  the  abscess  re- 
mains unopened,  and  much  more  often  than  after  the  abscess  has 
opened.  Pus  forms  with  vastly  more  rapidity  after  the  pressure  of  tlio 
pyogenic  walls  is  removed  than  before ;  and,  independent  of  the 
irritative  fever  directly  caused  by  opening  the  sac,  the  system  suffers 
more  from  the  suppurative  drain.  Moreover,  when  the  abscess  has 
(uirly  escaped  from  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  it  is  little  likely 
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bo  expand  its  walls  above  and  latterly,  wkllo  its  prolongation  benoatt 
the  integument  external  to  the  abdoiuinal  cavity  Is  a  matter  of  coni][)am 
tively  little  momeJit 

Whenever  the  time  arrives  at  whicli  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  seenii 
to  be  proper,  ur  ine*  itable,  it  is  better,  iu  my  opinion,  to  accompUdi 
thiB  slowly  by  repeated  small  puncturea,  which  may  be  left  open  oi 
only  covered  and  6upjH»rted  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  This  i&  in 
some  measure  an  imitation  of  the  natural  process  of  evacuation^  and,  I 
believe,  it  is  uBually  followed  by  leas  intense  febrile  diatorbanee. 
Probes,  tent£,  and  injections  are  never  admissible  imtil  the  abaooM 
has  been  opened  several  weeks.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  any  beoefit 
from  either  tents  or  injections  at  any  period  of  the  progress  of  tbia  clasB 
of  purulent  collecti<»ns. 

Absoesa  of  the  Liver.  Syn.,  Abacesaua  JeolDoria^  IL  o. — AbeoeM 
of  the  liver  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  pyaemia,  as  a  reenlt  of  van 
ons  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  of  dysentery,  of  acute 
inflammation  df  the  liver,  and  from  various  other  causes. 

Hepatic  abscesses  are  much  more  frequent  in  w^arm  climates  than  in 
©old  or  temi>erate  regions;  and  at  pj-esent  our  largest  amotiut  of  expts- 
rience  and  statistical  information  is  derived  from  those  medical  gentle- 
men who  have  practised  in  the  East  Indies  and  Egypt,  The  Medico 
Sui^ical  Bociety  of  Alexandria  published,  a  few  yeai*8  since,  the  condn- 
eions  derived  from  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  including  &  report  el 
123  cases,  of  whom  79  died,  and  in  9  the  results  were  not  ascertained. 
Of  the  whole  number,  81  were  not  operated  upon ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  if  the  absc^e^s  opened  into  the  peritonoeuui,  pleura,  pericardinra,  sto- 
mach or  intestines,  or  anywhere  except  into  the  lungs,  the  result  ww 
genemlly  fatal.  The  total  mortality  in  the  cases  not  operated  upon  was 
80  per  cent.  42  case«  were  operated  upon,  with  a  mortality  of  only  M 
per  eent, ;  but  a  subdivision  o{  tins  givnp  into  small  and  largo  absoeesee 
gave  a  Btill  more  interesting  result.  In  10  cases  of  abscesses  smaller 
than  a  man's  fist  the  mortality  after  the  operation  waa  reduced  to  30 
per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  after  operation  in  the  case  of  abaodsaes  vt 
the  size  of  a  man-s  fist,  or  larger,  was  68.18  per  cent. 

The  conclusions  reached,  therefore,  were,  that  it  waa  better  to  open 
those  abscesses  than  to  leave  them  to  open  spontaneously ;  and  that  the 
earlier  the  operation  was  made  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  re- 
covery.' 

Dr.  W.  Stewart,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  India,  obeeifas 
also  that  hepatic  abscesses  evacuating  themselves  by  the  lungs  not  nn- 
frequently  tenninate  in  recovery;  but  when  in  any  other  direction, 
whether  by  the  aid  of  the  knife  or  spontaneously,  they  have  all,  so  ht 
as  his  experience  extends,  terminated  fatally.* 

»  Tfie  Medical  Eotord,  Sept.,  1868,  copied  from  the  publicatioa  of  tJie  Al<izBiidiii 
ftEed]  CO- Surgical  Society. 
«  Jfritf.,  Junei,  1870,  p.  18. 
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Unf  oiiunatel  J  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  coui*8e  of  the 
matter  in  one  direction  or  the  other*  If  the  abBcees  formfi  near  the 
convex  surface  there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  make  its  way  into  the  Inngs ; 
if,  however,  the  matter  collects  near  the  concave  surface  it  is  more  liable 
to  open  into  the  stomach  or  intestinal  tube,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
pointing  is  toward  the  anterior  and  superior  margins  that  it  is  likely  to 
reach  the  surface. 

As  to  opening  these  abscesses,  there  is  but  one  rule  which  the  surgeon 
can  with  safety  observe.  They  must  never  be  opened  unless  they 
point  distinctly  toward  the  surface;  and  sufficient  time  must  have 
elapsed  in  the  progress  of  the  abscess  toward  the  skin  to  render  it  at 
least  probable  that  the  peritoneal  surfaces  have  become  adherent.  If 
this  rule  is  not  observed,  the  pus  will  only  be  evacuated  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  and  the  patient  will  die  in  consequence.  Many  years  ago 
a  surgeon  whom  I  met  in  consultation  decided,  against  my  protest,  to 
operate  when  the  conditions  named  did  not  obtain.  The  abscess  was 
reached,  but  about  one-half  of  the  pus  entered  the  peritoneal  sac,  and 
tlie  patient  survived  only  a  few  hours. 

In  several  instances  I  have  seen  these  collections  reach  the  surface 
with  safety,  the  openings  being  usually  formed  between  the  ribs,  near 
the  lower  margin  of  the  chest ;  and  these  patients  have  generally,  after 
many  montlis  or  years,  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Tomon  of  the  Abdoman. 

We  do  not  very  often  meet  with  tumors  connected  with  the  anterior 
parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  but  upon  the  back,  both  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions,  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  most  cases  these 
growths  are  adipose  ;  occasionally  they  are  encysted^  containing  senim, 
sebaceous  matter,  or  hlooAr-^hmtnatoceUa  ;  bursas  sometimes  form  over 
projecting  spines  and  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  other 
varieties  of  tumors  are  very  seldom  seen  upon  the  back. 

Adii>ose  tumors  occurring  upon  the  front  of  the  belly  are  sometimes 
attaclied  to  the  peritonieum,  consituting  the  hemies  graiss&U968  of  the 
French ;  and  as  this  fact  cannot  always  be  known,  it  may  be  considered 
a  good  rule  not  to  interfere  with  them,  unless  they  cause  considerable  in- 
convenience. Adipose  tumors  of  the  back,  when  developed  beneath  the 
muscular  or  tendinous  expansions,  assume  a  flattened  form,  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  abscesses.  When  superficial  they  are  more  prominent,  but 
seldom  pedunculated.  Subcutaneous  adipose  tumors  are  often  migra- 
tory. I  have  seen  one  example  of  an  adipose  tumor  in  this  region  which 
travelled  from  near  the  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  nates,  and  another 
which  travelled  from  the  neck  to  the  loins  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Intra-parietal  abdominal  tumors  form  a  very  numerous  and  interes- 
ting class,  often  exceedingly  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  still  .more  diffi- 
cult of  cure.    Abdominal  tumors,  or  swellingB  which  bear  a  resemblance 
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tu  tiimors,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  various  f onns  of  enlargemeut 
tlie  liver,  such  as  simple  h}T>ertrophy,  hypertrophy  from  fatty  degenerarl 
tioii,  tu  111  Bf  action  fi-om  retention  of  bile;  by  seirrhuB,  encephabid^of  j 
melanosis  of  the  liver;  by  waterj^  encyetedj  and  hydatid  tunit»rs;  hf 
abscess  of  the  liver,  or  displacement  from  pyothorax ;  by  diliUatioD 
abscess  of  the  gall-bladder ;  by  enlargement,  tnmors,  or  abeoeas  of 
spleen ;  by  ttunors  or  displacement  of  the  kidneys;  by  exostoses,  enchoa 
dromata,  or  malignant  growths  f i-ooi  the  pelvic  bones ;  by  hypertrophfl 
of  mesenteric  glands ;  by  aneurisms ;  by  peritoneal  sacs  containing  cal-l 
ciili  ;*  by  ovarian  cysts  and  solid  malignant  or  non*malignaiit  grovvthaci  ] 
the  ovaria  and  broad  ligamenta;  by  libroid  and  other  uteriuu  tumciojj 
by  enlargements  of  the  pi^ostate  gland ;  by  various  abscesses,  hemiii 
fiscal  obstructions  and  accnmnlations ;  and  even  by  flatus,  the  last|(iv' 
ing  rise  to  the  so-called  ^'  phantom-tumor." 

iL  N<ilaton  has  described  a  fibroid  tumor  which  occurs  pretty 
quently,  accoi^ding  to  his  observations,  in  the  iliac  region,  li     '        'ii  aD 
cases,  a  pedicle  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  concave  siu  i  the 

ilium,  near  its  Ulterior  superior  pnjcess.     M,  Nelaton  has  seen  fifteen 
cases,  all  of  which  occurred  in  w^omen  who  hud  borne  child i'c^tl 
may  be  removed  by  incision  witliont  entering  the  cavity  of  the 
tonseura ;  and  when  removed  they  have  not  returned.* 

Cystic  Tumors  of  the  Liver  present  two  varieties,  First,1| 
shnph  serous^  or  watenj  eyj^f,  described  by  Mr.  Brodie,  and  obs 
by  Di-s.  Bristowe  and  Wilks  to  coexist  frequently  with  cystic  degeneim-l 
tion  of  tlie  kidneys/  Second,  the  hydatid  et/st,  or  acep?4aIo-ci/M  ht/^iatU^ 
of  a  compound  and  proliferating  natum,  and  containing  the  parasite* 
called  echinocomns,*  We  have  no  means  of  recognizing  these  cyste 
when  they  ai*e  small ;  but  when  they  have  attained  considemble  size  they  j 
may  pass,  by  perforation,  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  be  detected  in  thai 
evacuations.  They  form,  sometimes,  very  large  tumors,  and  may 
various  peric3d8  of  their  growtli  be  confounded  with  an  abscess  of  ti 
liver,  encephaloid  of  the  liver,  or  with  dilatation  of  the  g-all-bladderJ 
The  essential  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  are,  the  absence,  iaJ 
most  cases,  of  pain,  tenderness,  or  other  signs  of  hepatic  disturbanes.! 
But  the  symptoms  which  have  been  considered  most  pHthognomomcj 
are  the  musical  note  observed  by  Bayer  and  Brian^on  on  percus6i*uj;( 
and,  added  to  fluctuation, — which  is  common  to  this  and  to  otfier  caritiedJ 
containing  a  thin  Huid, — a  pecuhar  vibration.  In  a  case  reported  byj 
Drs.  Keyes  and  Van  Buren  these  signs  were  not  present,  and  the  diag* 
noais  was  not  made  out  until  the  cysts  were  evacuated  by  the  bowek' 
Experiments  made  by  Brian9on  seem  to  show  tbat  the  absence  of  thd 


<  Traia,  Lon,  Path.  St>c.,  toL  \i,,  p.  204  ;   voL  zii.,iK  69. 

•  Ndlaton,   Ohir.  Path.,  vol  iv,,  p.  894. 

•  Trtmi.  Ltmd,  Path.  Soa,^  vols.  viL  and  x, 

•  {Fofund  aiio  cecathnaUy  in  other  organs,) 

•  Keyea  and  Van  Buren.     27w  MecL  Jkcord,  Jan,  1,  1808. 
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nbratiou  ig  dne  to  tlie  exoessive  predominance  of  Hiud  in  mmo  eases,  as 
c«>in pared  U*  the  munher  and  size  of  the  cysts.  In  case  exploration  is 
pnicticable,  a  fine  tmcar  and  canula  should  be  employed,  and  great  care 
mu^t  be  taken  tliat  none  of 

»tlie  contents  of  the  cji^t  es-  ^**  ^*- 

ca{>e    into    the    peritoneal 
eavity. 
Treatment. —II  e  p  a  t  i  c 
bydatids    evacuate     them- 
■  ^Ivea  spontaneously  by  per- 
*  f oration,  with  or   without 
BUppunititm,  and   are   dis* 

I  charged  by  the  bowels,  fito- 
ynach,  bronchial  passages, 
or  through  the  integu incut. 
Dr.  Ilarley  has  made  an 
unalysig  of  87  caj&cs  which 
werei»f^ratcd  upon,  and  of 
these  32   are  reported    to 

I  have  been  cured ;  the  larg- 
est prt4M>rtion — 1?:*  out  of 
80^ — ^being  treated  hy  mak- 
ing eeveml  oj^enings,  and 
by  tlie  encouragement  of 
ftuppuration ;  that  is,  by 
di-ainage  rather  tlian  by  at- 
tempts at  extir[>ation  of 
any  poi-tion  of  the  ^c.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that 

io  attempt  at  opening  the  < 

cysts  ought  tu  be  made  un-  A«phiUocj«t  ny^tuu,  Bn«hu 

til  the  tumor  has  attained 

considerable  eize,  on  account  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  opening  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  is  likely  to  be  obviated  at  a  later  day  by 
iidhesion  in  the  progress  of  the  malady. 


w 


SxtiTpsitloii  of  the  Spleen. 

We  sliall  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  more  of  this  operation  than 
tlmt  it  is  reported  to  have  been  made  seven  times,  and  that  oidy  three 
of  these  patients  survived  the  operation.  The  opcmtoi-s  were  Fantoni, 
Zacarelli,  Quittenbaum,  Kuchler,  Spencer  Wells,  and  Koeberl6-  The 
hist  <:*f  these  operations  is  thus  announced: — Mr.  E»  KoeberliJ,  Sep- 
tember 21,  18G7,  extirpated  an  enormous  spleen,  weighing  eevcnteen 


Bright,  C^inieal  Memtdn  on  Abdcmi/uU  Tu7nor$^  London,  18(S0. 
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pimude  and  a  half ,  from  a  female  forty*two  years  of  age,  of  gooil  con 
stitution.     There  were  etnuig  adhe&ioiiB  between  the  upper  pcirrion 
the  organ  and  die  diaphragm,  which  had  to  be  separated  before 
organ  could  be  removed  ;  numerous  small  vessels  were  ruptured  ;  it  will 
impuBsible  to  control  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  patient  guccmutjed 

Tappixig  of  the  BeUy.     Sya.,  Paracentesk  Abdominis,  R.  O. 

Paracentesis  abdominis  is  made  chiefly  for  evacuation  of  the 
tions  of  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  j^eritonaeum,  or  for  ovarian  dn>p6y.  A 
great  many  painful  mistakes  have  been  committed  by  sui^geons  in  ihk 
i  ^penition,  in  consequence  of  errors  in  diagnosis.  Women  who  were  pr^- 
iiant  have  often  been  tapped  for  ascites,  and  it  has  come  to  my  perBouiil 
knowledge  that  a  somewhat  distinguished  surgeon  tapped  a  dietetidi 
and  hypertrophied  bladder,  believing  it  to  be  a  ease  of  abdomlDi 
drope^y.  No  harm  came  of  the  ojici-ation,  however  ;  nor  do  we 
pre:Lrnant  women  who  have  sufifered  " dry  tapping"  have  generally 
cumbed  to  the  injury.  The  frequency  with  which  the  miatake  has  beoi 
made,  and  its  poesiblr  *  -  results,  will  admonish  the  surgeon 
stitute  a  very  careful  -  :  it  ion  before  proceeding  to  the  o 

Withdrawing  the  fluids  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  regartled 
as  a  palliative  operation;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  ifi  not  often  de 
advisable  until  the  patient  suffers  very  serious  inconvenience  froi 
accumidation.     After  the  first  tapping  the  fluid  generally  aoconiuktes 
much  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accuinuladoB 
is  usually  in  prop<^>rtiori  to  the  number  of  times  the  operation  has  hem 
made.   When  carefully  and  praperly  made,  this  operation  la  remarkaJ 
fi"ee  from  danger,  and  in  many  cases  the  patients  go  about  their  di 
m  the  folic  ^^v^ng  day,  suffering  no  inconvenience  ;  but,  as  we  abaU 
several  serious  accidents  may  happen,  unless  the  necessary  precaatkni 
are  taken. 

The  blacbler  must  be  emptied,  lest,  being  full,  it  should  be  wooDdai 
This  danger  scarcely  exists,  however,  unless  the  opening  is  made  v< 
.ow  down.  The  walls  of  the  belly  should  be  carefully  pereuseed; 
although  it  is  exceedingly  I'are  that  tlie  fluid  does  not  occupy  a  d< 
space,  wholly  In  front  of  the  \"iscera ;  yet,  owing  to  adhesions,  or  stirae 
other  caui^,  it  has  happened  that  a  ptvrtion  of  the  intestinal  tube 
has  remained  in  contact  with  the  anterior  walls,  and  it  has,  when  tlua 
fact  had  not  been  asceitained,  been  wounded. 

The  patient  sitting,  or  lying  upon  his  side,  is  enclosed  with  a  bi 
and  long  bandage,  torn  into  three  or  four  strips  behind,  or  simp! 
iiix)68ed  upon  itself,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  t^3  be  intrusted  to 
£ouple  of  assistants,  with  directions  to  draw  it  more  tightly  as 
fluid  escapes.  The  oliject  of  this  bandage  is  twofold,  namely,  to 
courage  the  fluid  to  escape  more  freely,  and  to  give  support  to 
N'iscera  and  to  the  abdominal  vessels,  the  capacity  of  which  vi 
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snddenlj  increased  by  tlie  remoTfll  of  tli©  preeenre,  and  the  ocinBequeiit 
abetraction  of  blcMxi  frfjin  the  brain  and  other  vital  orj^ns  eometiinei 
csaiises  syncope.  The  point  usually  selected  for  the  oj.H.»i*Htiuu  is  the 
median  line,  through  the  tendinous  structure  of  the  linea  alba,  perhaps 
about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes.  The  Burgeon 
may,  however,  select  any  point  in  this  line,  provided  it  is  not  lower 
than  within  three  inches  of  the  pul>os.  I  have  several  timea^  when 
the  umbilicug  has  been  found  distended  by  the  fluid^  and  projecting, 
operated  at  thia  point,  which  poseeasee  the  advantage  of  not  being 
covered  by  fat,  and  of  presenting  no  tendinous  structure  throu^^h 
which  the  troear  must  j»as8.  The  higher  the  puncture  is  made, 
the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  wounding  the  omentum  or  intestine. 
Operafcf>rs  have  occasionally  opened  through  an  old  hernial  sac,  from 
which  the  viscera  have  retired,  and  which  is  now  distended  with 
gerum. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  surgeon  the  propriety  of  marking  the  spot 
niKiu  the  linea  alba,  with  ink  or  the  tincture  of  iodine,  where  it  ia  pro- 
posed to  cut,  while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  the  back,  and  before  the 
bandage  is  applied  ;  since,  when  the  bell)'  is  thus  enormously  distended, 
and  after  the  bandage  is  applied,  especially  when  tlie  patient  lies  u|X)n 
one  side,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  linea  alba ; 
indeed,  it  id  quite  possible  to  go  several  inches  astray  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  to  womid  the  internal  e| agastric  artery.  This  acci- 
dent has  happened  to  me,  A  woman  upon  whom  I  operated  for  ascites 
was  reposing  upon  her  side,  and,  after  adjusting  the  bandage,  an 
openijifi^  was  made  through  it,  and  the  belly  tapiM?d,a8  was  supposed,  in 
tlie  lin^  alba;  the  serum  escaped  freely,  until  the  evacuation  was 
complete,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  seen  eitJier  upon  the  sur- 
face, or  mingled  with  the  scrum  ;  but  when  tie  trocar  was  nearly  with- 
drawn^ ita  distal  extremity  having  escaped  from  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum, but  still  remaining  beneath  the  skin,  a  stream  of  arterial  blood, 
nearly  filling  the  canula,  flowed  fn)m  its  open  extremity.  Alarmed, 
and  uncertain  how  to  proceed,  I  pennitted  the  canula  to  remain  in  tliia 
j>r>6ition  until  nearly  a  pint  of  blood  had  escaped,  thinking  it  l>etter 
tliat  it  should  flow  outwardly  than  inwardly,  and  hoping  tliat  it  would 
cease  spontaneously.  In  this  I  wiia  disappointed  ;  and.  finally,  I  thrust 
the  canula  farther  in,  and  the  bleeding  at  once  ceased.  Preparing  then 
a  graduated  compress,  the  trocar  was  again  slowly  withdrawn,  and, 
arresting  its  extremity  where  it  had  been  arrested  before,  the  phenom- 
enon was  repeated — the  blood  flowed  in  a  full  stream*  Kcmoving  it 
entirely,  blood  continued  to  trickle  quite  freely  over  the  skin*  Tlio 
compress  and  a  firm  bandage  were  then  applied,  and  the  bleeding  ceased 

t  altogether.  The  recovery  was  as  complete  and  rapid  as  usual  in  such 
easea ;  and,  several  months  later,  having  occasion  to  tap  her  again,  I 
discovered  tliat  my  firbt  operation  was  made  thix'e  or  four  niches  to  the 
zzzrr 
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escaped,  I  foiuul  evidence  that  there  had  been  no  internal  hs^mc 

after  the  lirst  operation* 

If  the  person  is  very  fat,  it  will  be  advisalyle  to  make  an  mekkiD 

through  the  mte^umeiit,  until  tlie  tendiuoim  structure  is  eeen,  befoir 
introducing  the  trticar ;  but  not  witbout  reflecting  hrm 
Wg.  am  ^,^j^  niuch  attenuated  tliis  structure  becomes  m  old  i 

of  dropsy,  &o  that,  unless  careful  notice  is  taken  of 
tissue^i^  the  peritomviiin  may  be  unexpectedly  expiig 
In  thin  persons,  and  in  thoee  of  ordinary  fatneaiy  it 
better  to  ubc  the  trocar  and  canula  alone* 

Afi  soon  as  the  point  of  the  trocar  has  fairly  entafj 
the  cavity,  the  canula  must  be  thm&t  Bteadily  forward  to 
its  hilt,  and  the  tn>car  at  the  same  moment  withdniHu. 
Occaeioually  the  oritice  becomes  otetmcted  by  the  (^ratu- 
turn,  and  it  should  be  then  held  away  by  a  blunt  prob^ 
or,  as  is  better,  hy  a  Hexil>le  catheter  ]»as$ed  tlirough  tin 
canula.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  air,  and  tfasil 
most  effectually  accomplished  by  rolling  the  patient  mora 
towards  tbe  front  of  tlie  belly  as  the  fluid  e«eaj»es,  and 
by  withdrawing  the  canula  when  the  serum  no  longer 
flows  freely,  for  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  eTacuste 
every  pint  of  the  fluid. 

\\n»en  the  opemtion  is  completed^  a  small  pad,  eecurel 
by  adhesive  plaster^  must  be  laid  over  the  wound,  and 
tlie  patient  must  then  be  laid  upon  Ida  hack,  his  1  v'l 
well  su]>[H:)rted  by  bandages,  and  not  permitted  to  ri> 

TtooutoACmwOM^     cveu  to  occupy  the  sitting  posture  for  twent>-*f our  houfl 
This  latter  injunction  is  enforced  by  tlie  following 

fortmiatc  case,  related  ti>  me  by  Dr*  W,  W,  Tteid,  the  gentleman 

name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  method  of  reduction  of 

Tiff.  974 
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hip-joint  by  manipulation,  and  who  has  requested  of  me  that  I 

give  the  case  all  the  publicity  I  could,  as  an  admonition  to  othi3f| 

i»peratora. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 
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Dn  R,  tapped  Mrs,  H.  in  Nov.,  1844,  while  she  was  in  tlie  silting 
pjetiire,  removing  fourteen  quarta  of  serum  from  tlie  peritoneAl  canty. 
She  was  supported  by  a  bandage,  and  this  was  tightened  aa  the  sire  of 
the  alxlomen  waa  diminished,  but  about  the  time  the  evacuation  waa 
completed  ehe  was  eeized  with  difficult  respiration  and  a  convulsive 
cough,  which  wafl  relieved  by  pressing  very  finnly  up  under  the  ribs 
toward  tlie  diaphragm.  It  was  also  relieved  completely  the  moment 
fihe  waa  laid  down*  The  symptoms  were  so  unusual  and  alarming  that 
inatructione  were  left  by  Dr.  Eeid  when  he  left  the  house  that  she 
should  not  be  raised  in  bed  or  moved  until  he  returned.  Six  liom*8 
after  the  operation  she  was  lifted  by  her  attendants  to  remove  her  wet 
clotlies,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  the  same  cough  and  difficulty 
in  breathing  as  before.  She  was  i^in  laid  upo!i  the  bed,  but  the 
symptoms  were  not  changed  by  the  change  of  posture,  and  in  about 
two  hours,  before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  she  died.  Her  death  seem- 
ed to  have  been  caused  by  suffocation,  or  inability  to  inspire,  and  not 
by  sjTicope.    No  autopsy  was  allowed. 
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Internal  Strangulated  Hernia.    Syn.,  Strangulatio  Interna,  R.  O 

— A  portion  of  intu&tine  may  pass  through  a  natural  or  abnormal  open- 
ing of  the  mesentery,  mesocolon,  or  omentum,  and  become  at  once 
strangulated  ;  or  the  straugulation  may  be  caused  by  adventitious  bands, 
the  product  of  some  previous  inflammation. 

In  either  case  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  strangulated 
extenial  hernia ;  the  local  signs  are  pain  and  tenderness,  which  may 
l>e  more  or  less  circmnscribed ;  and  tumefaction,  due  to  the  accumu- 
lattou  of  the  contents  (»f  the  bowel  alcove  the  point  of  stricture. 

These  accidents  have  seldom  been  recognized  during  life,  except 
where  they  have  occurred  after  the  reduction  of  an  extenial  hernia ; 
and  with  this  exception,  therefore,  they  will  rarely  be  subjected  to  a 
surgical  operation.  The  ojieration,  if  made,  consists  in  laying  open  tlie 
walls  of  the  abdomen  opposite  the  seat  of  stricture,  in  case  the  exact 
eeat  of  stricture  can  be  determined ;  or,  in  case  it  catmot  be  determined, 
in  making  an  incision  in  the  median  line,  along  the  linea  alba.  The 
subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  can  only  be  determined  by  the  pecu- 
liar atiatomical  characters  of  the  case.  Nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
intestinal  obstructions  occur  chiefly  below  the  ileum,  in  the  colon  or 
rectum. 

Intussusception.  Syn.,  Intestina  in  se  Susoepta,  R.  O.  s  Inva- 
gination of  the  Intestine. — Invagination  consists  in  the  descent  of 
tlie  upper  jxirtions  of  the  intestinal  tube  into  the  lower.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  to  find,  in  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  diildren 
and  infants,  an  invagination  of  the  small  intestines  at  one  or  more 
points,  especially  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  jejunum  and  uppei 
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portK  ns  of  the  ileum,  but  which  gave  rise  to  no  obstmcticsus  or 
symptoms  during  life.     It  Ib  possible,  indoed,  that  most  or  all  of 
iuvaglDatioTiB  occurred  in  the  act  of  death.     Most  writers  have  Am 
"that  intus8nficej)tion  causing  obstruction  ever  takes  place  in  th 
iiitestiues,  and  it  is  certainly  exceedingly  rare ;  but  Dr.  J.  I^wia 
of  this  city,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  very  tlw»roitgldy,  ha*  rv 
ported  two  examples  oi  fatid  intu6*?n8cepti<in  of  the  small  lute^tine^' 

Invagination  causing  obstruction  may  occur  at  any  point  of  the  1 
intestine,  but  its  most  frequent  seat  is  at  the  ileo-cs^cal  aperture ; 
ileum  being  projected  through  thie  opening,  which  la  f 
sphincter  upfjn  the  prc>trudiug  masi*  and  causes  Strang li 
aperture  yields  to  the  pressure  and  dilates,  the  intestine  may  oontii 
to  descend,  dragging  with  it  the  mesentery,  until  it  has  traversed 
entire  length  of  the  large  intestine  and  presentd  itself  beyond  the  am 
Dr.  Smith  relates  a  case  quoted  fnun  Dr.  Jones,  in  which  a  child}  fi 
months  old,  lived  sue  weeks  after  the  invagination  eoTnmenced^ 
seventeen  days  after  the  iknim  had  protruded  at  the  anus^ 

Next  in  point  oi  frequency  the  invagination  commences  at  the  capul 
coll  J  drawing  down  with  it  the  ileum  and  successive  portions  of  liia 
colon  in  the  progress  of  the  involtition,  until  at  length,  as  in  the 
reported  by  Dr.  Woitliington,  it  escapes  frt>m  the  rectum*  In  both 
thede  forma  of  extreme  invagination  tlie  canal  may  remain  in  some 
gree  open,  the  fasces  being  discharged  externally,  db-ectly  fix>m 
ileo<!8acal  aperture.  Many  of  these  cases  occur  without  any  previotu 
intestinal  disorder,  but  the  majority  have  been  preceded  by  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  or  constipation. 

Symptoms  of  Intusstisoeption. — Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  coram 
of  the  large  intestines,  sometimes  a  palpable  tumefaction,  nausea 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  constipation,  constitute  the  usual  signs  whi 
strangulation  exists.     In  the  case  of  infants  there  is  also  added^  in  mo 
cases,  small,  muco-sanguinolent  stools  with  tenesmus;  or  in  extrein 
cases  of  involution,  with  only  moderate  strangulation,  there  may  ex 
protrnsion  of  the  gut  through  the  anus,  and  the  presence  of  the  ile»> 
ciBcal  valve  may  be  demonstrated.     In  some  cases  an  exanii nation/^ 
anum  may  disclose  the  character  of  the  malady.    It  has  been  observe 
ill  all  these  cases  that  injoetions  are  speedily  expelled. 

Pro^osis. — Intussusception   in   infancy  or   childhood  is  gener 
fiital ;  a  large  proportion  dying,  when  strangulation  is  acute^  on  the  tlii 
day,  and  very  few  surviving  one  week.    Nevertheless,  a  few  are  known  I 
recover ;  some  by  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  invaginated  gut,  i 
by  the  slougliing  off  of  the  portion  strangulated  and  its  expulsion  bd 
the  rectum  ;  and  others  under  the  use  of  judicious  remedies. 


case. 
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*  Trwttiafi  mi  DkeastB  of  Infamy  and  VhtWwody  by  J.  Lewis  Smith,   HD.,  PIjj»- 
to  IiJahW  Hospital;  Professor  in  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  CoL    1809*     H.  0.  Lea: 
delphia. 
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TYeatment.— <  Hthartics  are  inadmiaaible ;  opiated  iii  moderate 
qnaiititiea  are  useful  to  allaj  spasm  aiid  pain;  but  large  injectiorm  of 
ai',  in  iise  for  this  malady  sinee  the  dajs  of  Hippocrates,  have  always 
been  found  most  effective.  Large  injections  of  water  or  of  oil  have  the 
disadvantage  of  weight,  and  cannot  well  be  subBtituted  for  air  alonCt 
For  this  purpose  we  may  employ  a  pair  of  ordinary  bellows,  a  stomach* 
pump  with  closely-fittiDg  and  well-oiled  piston  and  valves,  or  a  large 
Ii,dia-rubl>er  bladJer  fitted  to  a  tnlje  and  supplied  with  a  stop-cock, 

SuTKieal  Operation. — It  is  eaid  that  in  the  adult  a  succeefiful  opera- 
tion  haa  been  made  f<.»r  the  relief  of  the  malady  by  incision  tliRiugh  the 
abdominal  walk ;  and  it  ia  certainly  only  in  adults  that  such  a  procedure 
eonld  encourage  any  hope  of  success.  Surgeons  have  with  great  iini  f  onn- 
ity  condemned  the  knife  as  unworthy  of  a  trial  when  either  children  or 
in&QtB  were  the  subjects  of  these  accidents.  In  case  the  operation  were 
to  be  attempted,  the  incision  should  be  made  in  the  median  line,  along  the 
linea  alba ;  and  all  those  precautions  should  be  taken  which  are  nsnally 
practised  in  the  operation  of  ovariotomy. 

Volvulus,  or  a  twisting  of  the  mesentery  or  of  the  meso-colon  upon 
ilf,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inteetines  become  knotted  and 
^fotruct'Cd,  is  a  condition  known  to  produce  fatal  straugulation ;  but 
our  means  of  exact  diagnosis  are  so  imperfect  during  life  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  require  any  further  notice.  It  is  encjugh  that  its 
symptoms  imply  acute  obstruction  and  perhaps  strangidation,  and  this 
might  in  some  eaaes  be  all  that  it  was  required  to  know  to  justify  an 
operation. 

MaJtingf  an  Artifioial  Anui. 

Chronic  obstructions  of  the  intestinal  tube  may  be  cani^  by  tlie 
preseure  of  tumors  or  of  aneurisms,  l)y  scirrhus  and  epithelioma  of  tJie 
rectum,  by  syphilitic  and  other  rectal  strictures,  by  congenital  occlusion 
of  the  rectum,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Moat  of  these  abnormal  or 
pathological  conditions  are  known  to  occur  chiefly  in  tlie  lower  pijrtion 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  in  the  rectum ;  some  of  them  limit  themselves 
exclusively  to  these  regions*  It  is  for  this  reason  more  than  for  any 
other  that  the  operation  for  artificial  anus  has  been  usually  made  in  the 
descending  colon,  or  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexiu^ ;  but  an 
iwiditional  reason  for  preferring  this  point  has  been  found  in  the 
fact  that  here,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  the  intestinal  canal 
may  be  reached  without  penetrating  tlie  cavity  of  the  peritonaBum.  On 
the  right  side,  the  csecum  and  a  portion  of  the  ascending  colon  present 
the  same  anatomical  advantages,  and  have  thei^efore  been  occasionally 
selected  for  similar  operations. 

Operation. — The  operation  which  ought  to  be  preferred  in  tlio  Ji^lult 
ie  that  first  made  by  Amussat  in  1839,  and  which  has  to-day  been 
repeated  many  times  witli  what  has  been  regarded  as  encouraging  succa^s* 
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Tlie  following  is  his  metliod  : — A  transverse  incision  is  mail©  njxni 
left  side  parallel  to,  and  about  two  fingers'  breadth  al^jve  the  crest 

the  ilium,  and  four  intrhes 
lengtJi;  the  centre  of  which 
c<»rrespond  tu  the  centre  of 
crefit.  Continuing  to  divide 
ti^ues  in  tliis  direction,  porti<ii 
of  the  fibres  of  the  latissitntid  do 
61,  quadratus  luinborum,  obliqiii 
ex  tenuis  and  intemns,  and 
transA^ersalis  will  be  enecesfiiTe 
expo«e<l  and  cut ;  or  tlic  line  of  i 
incision  may  be  kept  to  the  outi 
side  of  the  quadratns  limilx>r 
eo  tliat  its  sheath  only  will  be 
poeed,  and  its  muscular  fibres  not  cut.  Celhilo-adiix^ee  tissue  of  mol 
or  less  abundance  will  now  he  l»rought  into  view,  beneath  w*hich  h^t 
colon ;  which  last  raay  be  recognized  by  its  hardness  and  by  its  bul^ 
if  filled  with  ffeees,  and  by  it.n  gi^eenish  color.  The  intestine  being  w€ 
exj)osed,  is  seized  by  a  tenacuhun,  or  with  a  strong  ligatui-c%  and  he 
until  it  is  opened  by  a  knife  or  large  trocar  and  eanula.  If  the  wonn 
is  deep^  care  must  be  taken  in  emptying  the  gut  that  its  contents  doi 
escape  among  the  adjacent  tissues,  or  along  the  track  of  the  wouj 
The  opei-ation  is  now  completed  by  stitching  the  margins  of  the  intestiii 
wound  to  tlie  integument,  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  dra^rn  wc 
out.  After  the  operation  tlie  patient  should  repose  np<jn  the  woimda 
side  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  H  it  i 
desired  to  render  the  canal  fistulous  and  permanent,  a  large  silver,  ivor 
or  flexible  tube  may  be  fiubse<iucntly  introduced,  ftirnished  with  ashieM 
to  prevent  its  escajie  inwards,  and  a  stop  cock  to  control  the 
evacuations,  or  the  open  moutli  of  the  tube  may  be  kept  cloeed  witlit 
eork  or  India-rul)I>er  pad,  BuppoHcd  by  a  bandage. 

In  operating  nix>n  infanta  with  congenital  occlusion  of  the  rectum,! 
will  be  remcrulicred  that  tlie  kidneys  are  at  this  jieriod  of  life  1 1 
extend  outwards  to  near  the  line  of  inciBiou ;  tliat  they  are  <h>v. 
v(}ry  little  fat ;  and  tliat  the  meso-colon  descends  lower  upon  the  colo 
than  ill  adult  life.  Some  have,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  preferred  i 
such  cases  Littm's  ojieration,  which  consists  in  cutting  fi*tnn  the  lefl 
iliac  region  directly  thi-ough  the  peritouEeum  and  npin  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  This  was  the  metliod  adopted  by  my  friend  Dr.  Pooley, 
Yonkers,  in  a  case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  rectum.  The  oper 
tion  was  completely  successful,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  cliild  wai 
in  good  health/ 

The  vessels  h'able  to  be  cut  in  this  operation,  whether  made  i 
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to  AmuBsat's  or  Littre's  method,  are  small,  and  will  be  easily  eecnred  by 
the  forceps  and  ligature. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  further,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  co- 
lotomy,  in  whatever  manner  performed,  that  although  nearly  one-half 
of  the  patients  upon  whom  it  is  made  have  survived  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  render  it  certain  that  it  is  a  proper  surgical  expedient  where 
the  purpose  is  solely  to  prolong  life ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  results  in  a  permanent  cure  by  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  or  original  channel. 


CHAPTEE  XYL 


SURGERY  OF  THE  RECTUM. 


Bpaonlma  AnL 

Surgeons  have  invented  a  number  of  instruments  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  interior  of  the  anus  and  rectum  ;  but  none  of  them  pos- 
sess very  much  value.  The  rectum  expands  suddenly  above  the  inter- 
nal sphincter,  and  it  is  impossible,  with  any  speculum,  to  bring  into 
view  the  walls  of  the  canal  above  this  point,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
thrust  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  anal  aperture.    Even  the  in-  "*"  ^' 

struments  recently  invented,  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  endoscope,  with  reflectors, 
have  proved  to  me  very  unsatis- 
factory in  the  explorations  of  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  rectum. 
They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
manage,  and  do  not,  when  most 
carefully  applied,  bring  into  view 
more  than  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  field.  It  is  well  known,  also, 
that  in  the  limited  space  com- 
prised between  the  external  and 
internal  sphincters,  specula  afford 
very  little  assistance,  unless  the 
sphincters  are  already  paralyzed,  or  the  patient  is  completely  under  the 
influence  of  an  anesthetic.  The  specula  which  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
most  useful,  and  applicable  to  the  greatest  variety  of  emergencies,  are, 
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the  bivalve  speetiltim  invented  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Th^baad,  of  thk  dty— d» 
signed  to  be  used,  also,  as  a  dilator  or  divnlsor  ani — and  the  ordinary 
fenestrated  specalum.  A  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps  has,  in  maDy  caBes. 
served  my  purpose  completely. 

But  after  all,  the  surgeon  will  often  succeed  quite  as  well  by  request* 
ing  the  patient  to  strain  and  thrust  out  the  rectum,  while  he  sepantei 
the  nates,  and  with  his  thumbs  and  fingers  everts  the  mnoouB  membrans 
of  the  anus ;  especially  if  he  can  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
examination  immediately  after  the  patient  has  evacuated  the  bowda. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectmn. 

When  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  rectum,  and  require  to  be 
removed,  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  once  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anaesthetic,  which,  by  relaxing  in  some  degree  the  sphinc- 
ters, facilitates  the  exploration  of  the  rectum,  and  the  removal  of  the 
offending  substance.  The  fingers  should  be  well  oiled,  and  introduced 
slowly ;  while  an  assistant  draws  the  integument  aside  from  either  side 
of  the  anus.  The  instruction  given  to  introduce  the  finger  slowly,  has 
a  practical  application  to  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  explore 
the  rectum.  By  this  method  we  imitate  nature  in  the  expulsion  of 
f eeces,  and  the  sphincter  gives  way  with  the  application  of  only  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  force,  and  generally  without  pain,  even  when  anesthet- 
ics are  not  employed.  Having  determined  the  position  of  the  foreign 
body  by  the  finger,  a  pair  of  strong  blunt  forceps  may  be  introduced,  and 
the  extraction  effected  before  the  finger  is  withdrawn.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  when  the  patient  is  an  adult  and  thoroughly  ansesthetized,  to 
introduce  the  whole  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  remove  whatever  it  maj 
contain,  as  my  pupils  at  Bellevue  saw  me  do  during  the  winter  of  1869- 
70 ;  but  this  necessarily  causes  laceration  and  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  sphincters,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended,  unless  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  more  gentle  means.  Pollack,  in  the  Wiener  Med.  Prem^ 
1869,  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  champagne  bottle  thrust  into 
his  rectum  on  a  wager,  where  it  remained  for  twentynsix  days.  It  was 
finally  extracted  by  the  aid  of  a  steel  hook,  and  the  patient  soon 
regained  his  ordinary  health. 

Congenital  Oochuion  of  the  Reotom  and  Anns. 

Congenital  occlusion  of  the  anus  and  rectum  presents  itself  in  various 
forms.  First,  the  anus  may  be  closed  by  a  thin  tegumentary  covering; 
second,  the  intestinal  tube  may  terminate  a  little  above  the  internal 
sphincter,  within  an  inch — ^more  or  less — of  the  integument ;  third,  it 
may  terminate  at  any  point  intermediate  to  the  sigmoid  fiexure  and  the 
internal  sphinctere,  and  in  either  of  the  last  two  cases  it  usually  forms 
at  its  termination  an  expanded  pouch  or  cul-de-sac ;  fourth,  thei*e  may 
be  a  narrow  canal,  large  enough,  perhaps,  to  admit  a  goose-quill, 
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extending  upwards  from  the  anus  from  one  to  three  inchea,  wliile  the  in- 
testinal  canaJ  terminates  in  a  similar  blind  pouch  a  short  distance  above, 
leaving  an  intermediate  and  generally  pretty  tinn  fibro-cellular  dia- 
plmigm  ;  fifth,  the  anus  and  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  may  be  ab- 
sent, and  the  gut  may  etid  in  a  small  fistulous  orifice  ujxtn  the  inner 
wall  of  the  bhwider,  uretlira,  vagina,  ur  by  a  side  caual  it  may  open, 
like  a  fistula  in  ano,  anywhere  in  the  perineum;  or  it  may  terminate 
upon  the  anterior  or  lateml  walls  of  the  belly. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  the  first  and  most  common  form 
of  atresia  aui  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  teguuientary  septum  is  to  l)e 
cut  freely,  eitlier  by  a  longitudinal  or  crucial  incision*  The  isubtkfqueut 
discharge  of  fseces  will  maintain  the  orifice  in  a  patulous  conditiom 

In  the  second  variety,  the  surgeon  will,  in  most  cases,  acquire  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  occlusion  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  day,  by  the  amount  oi  bulging  when  the  child  strains  to  evac- 
uate tlie  meconium.  If  this  is  considerable,  and  especially  if  a  certain 
degree  of  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  the  rectal  cul-de-sac  is  not  very  far 
off,  and  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  or  with  the  knife^  the  surgeon  may 
hope  to  reach  the  intestinal  canal  safely.  \Vhen  the  knife  is  employed, 
in  the  case  of  a  male  child,  a  straight  steel  sound,  or  a  strong  silver 
probe  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  ret^ned  during  the 
operation,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  bladder  or  uretlira.  Tlie  in- 
cisions must  be  made  cautiously,  following  the  direction  of  the  curve  of 
the  sacnmi,  and  feeling  occasionally,  with  the  finger  in  the  womid,  for 
the  bulfpng  of  the  rectal  cuUde-sae.  Access  having  been  gained  to 
the  gut  by  an  orifice  however  small,  it  will  be  most  prudent  Uj  enlarge 
the  wound  to  the  required  dimensions  by  a  pair  of  bullet  or  drcfising 
forceps,  introduced  closed,  and  then  fui-cibly  expanded.  In  one  of 
the  several  operations  of  this  kind  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  make, 
the  bleeding  was  troublesome  and  alarming,  ciinsidering  the  age  and 
feebleness  of  the  patient;  the  w^ouiul  w^as  naiTow  and  deep,  aud  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  bleeding  veseelB.  The  only  alternative^ 
in  such  a  case,  is  to  complete  the  opemtion  ;  when,  having  brought 
down  the  rectal  cul-de-sac,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  integument,  pmssure 
may  be  employed  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  large  bougie.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  bring  down  the  rectum,  as  originally  advised  and  practised 
byAmussat;  but  in  many  cases,  ebpecialty  when  the  depth  of  the 
wound  is  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half,  this  will  be  found  very  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment.  In  order  to  keep  the  channel  open,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a  laminaria  tent  every  day,  guai'ded  by  a  string 
to  prevent  ita  escape  within  the  rectum.  It  is  not  necessary  to  retain 
the  tent  in  the  rectum  constantly  ;  a  few  hours  of  ea4;h  day  will  sufiice. 

Patients  belonging  to  this  class  generally  survive  the  operation^  but 
it  is  not  often,  I  imagine,  that  the  functions  of  the  anus  and  rectum  are 
completely  restored-  I  can  recall  two  patients  who  survived  a  vear^ 
and  perhaps  longer,  but  they  never  had  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
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Without  the  aid  of  physic ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  boy,  who  nm 
oix  years,  and  was  then  in  exeellent  health,  a  tablespoouful  or  mop 
Epsom  saltd  was  always  required  to  move  his  bowela.     The  aniw  ial 
this  case  had  apparently  no  Bphiucter  muscles,  but  a  couple  of  small 
polypi,  lying  just  within  the  external  orifice,  seemed  to  serve  the  purpme 
effectually  of  preventing  the  involuntary  escape  of  the  f lecefl  when  lh& 
contents  of  the  bowels  were  liquid- 

In  the  third  variety,  where,  after  suitable  delay,  no  bulging  or  fluctu*^^ 
tion  indicates  the  approach  of  the  rectum  to  the  surface,  it  may  still 
proper  to  make  the  perineal  incision;  but  only  with  the  un  '  lii^^ 

that  the  gut  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  in  this  directiun,  auu 
of  failure,  colotomy  is  the  only  resort. 

The  fourth  variety  is,  in  e4?rtain  cases,  quite  as  easy  of  imr 
the  tii*Bt.     A  trocar  and  canula  may  be  ma<le  to  perforate  t 
nous  or  fibro-areolar  diaphragm,  and  the  orifice  may  subsequently 
enlarged  by  the  forceps,  as  ali'eady  directed  in  the  management  of  tlit^ 
second  varie^. 

No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  last  variety,  or,  more 
C5orrectly  speaking,  for  the  several  varieties  comprised  under  the  fifth  i 
division.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  when  the  fistulous  oriCf© 
appears  in  the  perineum,  it  is  thereby  rendered  quite  probable  that  tli«j 
intestinal  cul*de-sac  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  curve ;  but  when  it: 
opens  upon  the  walls  of  the  belly  above  the  pelvic  basin,  and  especiaUyl 
if  this  condition  is  associated  with  small,  compressed,  and  receding  nates,! 
there  is  almost  ceilainly  a  total  absence  of  the  intestinal  canal  below  tho 
signioid  flexure,  and  perhaps  to  a  much  greater  extent.     In  all  cases  ial 
which  there  is  a  small  fistulous  communication  with  the  bladder,  urethfi, ' 
or  vagina,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  channel  or  the  formation  of  an. 
artificial  anus  may  be  expected  to  result  in  their  ultimate  clostnre ;  tal 
the  ciise  of  the  lad,  however,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  as  sar 
viving  six  years,  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  bladder  did  ni] 
close  until  the  fifth  year  of  his  life ;  but  usually  it  closes  much  eoonen 


Stzloture  or  Narrowing  of  tho  Rectum  and  AimM, 

Instead  of  complete  occlusion,  the  anus  and  rectum  are  sometime 
found  at  birth  very  much  narrowed,  requiring  either  incision,  or  theiBtjj 
of  bougies,  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  capacity.    At  a  later  period  of 
life  the  anus  may  be  preteniaturally  closed  by  a  spasmodic  oontractioul 
of  the  sphincter  muscles  ;  a  condition  generally  induced  by  an  anal  ul-J 
eer,  by  htfimorrhoids,  or  by  some  other  painf  id  malady  in  this  region ;  or 
the  stricture  may  be  of  a  permanent  character.     There  is  no  portion  of  ^J 
the  aliment-ary  (^anal  which  is  not  subject  to  this  condition,  but  the  Uft'^^f 
bility  is  greater  at  certain  points  than  others.   With  the  exception  of  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  at  which  point  scirrhus  is  very  commnn, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  liability  to  stricture  increases  as  we  descend  j  butj 
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it  is  eepecially  apt  to  occur  at,  or  near,  the  junction  of  the  Bigmoid  flexure 
with  the  colon,  and  about  two  inches  above  the  anus.  There  are  inanj 
causes  which  may  hiduce  permaiieut  strieture;  upon  which  a  clas^siliea- 
tioti  of  Tarietiee  might  be  based.  I  shall  meution  only  tlxoBe  examptea 
which  are  most  frequent. 

Syphilitio  and  Chanoroidal  Strloturea. — The  most  common  catiBd 
of  i«ctal  stricture  is  Byphilid  and  chancroid — especially  the  latter.  At 
Clinrity  Hospital  these  cases  are  constantly  under  observation,  and  they 
are  observed  to  be  particularly  frequent  among  the  women.  The  strio- 
ture  is  usually  from  one  to  three  inches  within  the  verge  of  the  anus; 
occafiionally  it  is  felt  as  a  sharply  defined  band,  in  which  case  it  is  most 
often  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  a  chancroidal  ulcer ;  but  in  some  casea 
the  stricture  has  a  ncniular  feel,  and  is  accompanied  with  other  evidences 
that  the  patient  is  laboring  under  a  syphilitic  diathesis.  In  both  varie- 
tiea  I  have  uniformly  found  the  healtfi  of  the  patients  gi-eatly  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  therapeutical  treatment  of  syphilitic  and  of  chan- 
croidal stricture  will  be  suggested  by  the  general  api>eamnce  of  the  j>a- 
tient.  I  have  seen  fit,  usually,  to  recommend  for  these  patients  tonicfl 
and  good  diet,  with  air  and  exercise.  In  syphilitic  cases  the  bowels  are 
apt  to  bo  loose ;  but  if  they  are  in  the  opposite  condition,  oatmeal  should 
cx^nstitute  a  principal  article  of  diet 

When  the  strictures  are  sharp  and  defined,  and  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient will  warrant  a  surgical  operation,  the  stricture  may  be  cut  and 
then  maintained  in  a  patulous  condition  with  bougies ;  but  I  dcBire 
especially  to  warn  the  surgeon  against  either  cutting  or  attenipting  to 
dilate  by  force  any  stricture  which  has  a  nodulated  feel,  and  which  is 
evidently  dependent  upon  a  syphilitic  constitution.  In  no  less  than 
three  cases  have  I  seen  such  practice  result  in  speedy  death.  Even 
when  the  bougie  is  introduced  with  considerable  c^re,  and  daily,  it  is 
very  apt  to  cause  pain,  irritation,  and  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  Wax,  tallow,  and  India-rubber  are  generally  employed 
as  rectal  bougies ;  but  metallic  bougies  are  to  be  preferred  when  the 
apertum  is  very  small,  and  the  canal  not  tortuous.  Some  of  tliese 
patients  have  derived  great  comfort,  if  not  permanent  benefit,  from 
daily  injections  of  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water ;  the  in- 
jection being  carried  above  the  stricture  by  a  flexible  tube, 

Striotures,  neither  Syphilitio,  Chanoroidal^  nor  CanoerouS| 
occurring  two  or  three  inches  above  the  anus,  are  observed  now  and 
then,  in  both  private  and  public  practice,  and  with  rather  more  fre 
quency  in  the  former.  These  patients  ai'e  in  most  cases  anaemic, nervous, 
or  hysterical  women.  The  stricture  is  sharp  and  often  very  complete^ 
so  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  point  of  the  index  finger  can  be  intro- 
duced ;  it  is,  moreover,  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch. 

Treatment. — ^Attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  improvement 
of  the  genera]  health,  and  the  daily  and  careful  use  of  bougies  will  ip 
most  cases  afford  great  relief ;  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  font* 
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of  permanent  Btrictnre  of  the  rectum  can  the  patient  expect  a  ndieti 
and  complete  cure. 

Tamon  of  tlM  Reotmn. 

Ganoer. — ^This  disease  belongs  almost  exclnsivelj  to  advanced  li&. 
Wlien  it  originates  near  the  verge  of  the  anas,  it  sometimeB  appears  at 
first  as  a  simple  fissure,  whose  margins  become  more  and  more  indurated 
and  elevated,  while  the  ulceration  is  extending  especially  npwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  cancer  of  the  rectum  ap- 
pears in  this  form  it  is  generally  epithelioma,  and  I  believe  I  have  saved 
a  f»^w  lives  by  removing  these  indurated  ulcers  freely  with  the  knife, 
and  treating  the  cases  as  we  are  accustomed  to  treat  epithelioma  of  the 
lip,  closing  the  wound  and  securing  prompt  union  of  the  opposing  6a^ 
faces. 

Epithelioma  and  scirrhus  occurring  above  the  sphincters  are  not,  in 
my  judgment,  curable  by  any  surgical  operation.  Cures  have  been  re- 
ported after  the  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  rectum  for  both  ^i- 
thelioma  and  scirrhus,  but  not  upon  reliable  authority. 

Fibro-reourrent  Tumors,  having  a  broad  base,  and  smooth,  round 
surface,  according  to  Erichsen,  sometimes  occur  just  within  the  sphincten. 
They  may  be  removed  by  the  whip-cord  ligature ;  but  no  assurance  can 
be  given  that  they  will  not  return. 

Muoous  and  Fibro-mueous  Polsrpi  are  not  very  unfreqnent  in  the 
neighlM)rhood  of  tlie  sphincters,  especially  among  children.  Either  of 
these  forms  of  intra-rectal  growths  may  be  removed  with  great  ease 
and  safety  by  the  ligature.  Waxty  and  villous  tumors  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  this  region,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  particu- 
larly described  by  Mr.  Quain. 

Venereal  Warts  and  Syphilitio  Tubercles  are  to  be  treated  uj*^^ 
the  same  general  principles  which  govern  their  treatment  elsewhere. 
(See  Syphilis.)  If,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  vascular  venereal 
excrescences  or  other  similar  gro\\'ths  from  this  region^  by  the  knife,  the 
surgeon  will  bear  in  mind  the  greater  danger  of  haemorrhage  here  than 
in  most  other  jx)rtions  of  the  body  subject  to  these  formations. 

Anal  Fiuiire.    SyiL.,  Rhagadai  Anl,  R.  O. )  Fiflmra  in  Ano. 

The  term  "  anal  fissure  "  has  been  applied  to  what  is  in  fact  onlv  a 
simple  nicer  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  l^eculiar  situation,  ordinarily  assumes  the  form  of  a  fissure,  and  is. 
moret»ver,  a  source  of  great  suffering,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  heal 
It  is  situated  in  most  cases  just  within  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx,  extending  upwards  in  a  fold  of  titf 
mucous  membrane  often  as  high  as  the  internal  sphincter,  and  some- 
times considerably  beyond  this  point  An  anal  fissure  is  in  a  few  casee 
the  result  of  a  laceration,  caused  by  the  passage  of  hardened  fseces 
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Dut  iu  a  Urge  majority  of  examples  itfi  existence  is  dne  to  tboee  oondi- 
tioug  of  fclie  genei-al  ejstem  which  provoke  ulcerations  in  other  nmcoui 
nieinbraneB,  such  m  a  venereal,  s<i<*rbutic,  or  tubercuioiia  diatheeis, 
disordere  of  the  st^oinach  and  bowels,  general  anmraia,  etc.  It  is  prone 
to  ocjcur  in  connection  with  hsemorrhoidB. 

The  exifetenee  of  a  fissure  may  always  be  suspected  when  the  patient 
observes  rliat  although  he  oxjxsrienceB  very  little  or  no  pain  in  the  act 
of  defetiation,  it  is  <'ertain  to  commence  soon  after,  and  to  become  in 
tlie  course  of  a  few  minutes  exceasive.  By  the  contraction  o£  the 
ephincter  n]>on  the  remains  of  the  fiscal  matter,  the  sore  is  chafed  and 
goaded,  inducing  the  muscular  fibres  to  contract  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence, and  thus  the  suffering  is  by  reciprocal  action  constantly  increased, 
lasting  Bornutimes  several  hours,  or  until  the  mnscnlar  irritability  is 
exhausted  and  the  sphincter  again  becomes  relaxed. 

Treatment. — When  the  ulcerations  are  limited  in  extent^  or  do  not 
depend  iu  a  gi'eat  degree  u\Mm  general  causes,  a  cure  may  often  be  ef- 
fected by  ciiref  id  attention  to  tJje  condition  of  tlie  bowels^  and  by  wash- 
ing the  protruding  rectum  with  warm  water  and  soap  after  each  evaauar 
tion.  Benefit  is  often  derived,  also,  fr<jm  the  application  of  a  mildly 
hiiumlating  unguent  by  means  of  a  cainelVhair  pencil,  immediately 
after  wa&liirig  the  ulcer;  and  then  resting  half  ati  hour  or  an  houi*  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  Solutions  of  alum  and  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
Sometimes  efiicacious,  or  the  occasional  application  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver in  substance  ;  but  in  case  these  and  other  therapeutical  means  fail, 
we  have  a  very  certain  remedy  in  those  measures  which  foi*  a  time 
completely  paraly^  the  sphincters. 

Incision  of  the  external  sphincter,  firet  recommended  by  Boyer,  has 
since  his  day  been  generally  practised  ;  the  knife  being  introduced 
at  the  seat  of  the  fissure  and  made  to  cut  outwards  until  tlie  circular 
and  elliptical  fibres  are  completely  divided.     The  wound  is  then  dreased 

,  with  lint,  and  the  cure  is  in  most  cases  accomplished  wdien  the  wound 
.  completely  healed.    Mr.  Bro<Ue  thought  it  onneoessary  to  cut  the 
rhole  of  the  sphincter,  but  recommended  incision  of  the  muci:)us  mem* 

ri)rane  alone,  including  perhaps  a  few  of  the  submucous  muscular  fibres; 

the  entire  depth  of  the  wound  being  not  usually  more  than  one  line. 

Lrichsen  is  satisfied  with  this  method  also.     Grt>fi&  recommends  a  simi* 

Plar  practice,  or  merely  excision  of  tlie  indurated  margins  of  the  ulcers. 
I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  either  t>f  these  distinguished  surgeonB  aa 

'^to  the  general  efficacy  of  simple  incisicms.     They  seldom  or  never  sue- 
according  to  my  experience,  except  in  that  class  of  cases  which 
i  generally  amenable  to  therapeutical  measuree  alone.    The  method 

Jf^erhaps  always  merits  a  trial,  since  it  is  attended  with  very  little  pair 

^m)id  with  no  hazard,  but  it  will  be  prudent  not  to  prtjmise  success.  If 
Boyer^B  operation  is  practised,  the  incisions  should  never  be  made  di- 
rectly backwards  opposite  the  [xjint  of  the  coccyx,  since  in  this  direc 
tion  the  elliptical  fibres  will  be  split  and  not  cut  asunder ;  nor  directl) 
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fomards  in  the  female,  by  which  operation  fajcal  iiicoDtincnee  haal 
gometunes  occasioned*  In  cutting  horizontally  ontwaj-ds,  also,  care  muM 
be  taken  to  keep  the  anus  Btretched  between  the  thumb  and  fingt*r,  of 
with  a  bivalve  6i>ecnlura,  &o  that  the  surgeon  may  recognize  tlie  di- 
vision of  the  muscle  by  the  sensation,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger  v>f  cut^ 
ting  too  deeply,  and  perhaps  of  wounding  some  of  the  perineal  arterieib 
Recently  it  has  been  suggested  by  K^eamier  to  paralyze  the  ephjuo 
ter  by  forcible  stretching  of  its  fibres.  I  have  practised  forcible  diln- 
tation  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  while  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the 
results  in  all,  since  scwne  of  them  passed  from  under  my^  observatiou 
before  the  usual  period  of  treatment  had  elapsed,  yet  I  ain  able  to  suy 
that  of  tliose  which  remained  under  observation  all  have  been  cur^d. 
The  metliod  of  operating  is  as  follows  :■ — The  patient  being  placed  xm* 
der  tlie  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  surgeon  introduces  both  thumbs 
into  the  rectum  and  draws  forcibly  outwards  until  he  touches  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  In  some  crises  when  the  anus  is  unusually 
dilatable,  the  thumb  may  be  allowed  to  slide  off  f  rum  the  tuberc^itiea 
so  as  to  continue  the  stretching  beyond  tliese  limits.  Li  doing  so,  how* 
ever,  care  must  lie  taken,  especially  in  j)ersonsof  lax  and  feeble  texture. 
not  to  carry  the  dilatation  too  far,  I  have  once  caused  a  thrombus  in 
making  too  forcible  extension;  and  it  is  possible  to  tear  the  rectum 
completely  open.  Some  bleeding  always  follows  the  operation,  but  it  is 
usually  slight  and  soon  ceases  s[KjntaneouBly,  The  after-treatment  eon* 
sists  in  frequent  ablutions  with  tepid  soap  and  water,  and  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  No  physic  should  be  gi^  en  earlier  than  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  nor  will  it  then  be  required  unless  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated. 

Anal  Fistala.    8yn.,  Futula  In  Ano,  R*  O* 

A  "  complete  "  fistula  in  ano  consists  of  a  fistulous  canal  leading  fro© 
the  rectum  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  integument.  Of  "  incomplete'* 
anal  fistuhe,  called  also  "  blind  fistulte,"  there  are  two  forma,  namdly« 
the  external  and  the  intemal.  Complete  anal  fistulse  occur  most  often 
in  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  patients,  or  in  ].H»rsons  whose  health  is  in 
some  way  already  seriously  impaired*  They  are  frecpiently  results  of 
chronic  dysentery,  low  fevers,  and  of  hemorrhoids ;  but  in  a  large  pn> 
portion  of  cases  they  have  their  immediate  soinxie  in  perforating  ulcen 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  situated  just  above  the  extei'nal  sphincter, 
which,  hanng  penetrated  to  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  fffical  matter,  form  ischio-rectal  abscesses.  In  due 
time  these  abscesBes  open  somewhere  in  the  neighborhix)d  of  the  anus; 
but  not  in  general  until  the  matter,  arrested  in  its  progreea  toward 
the  surface  by  tlie  superficial  perineal  fascia,  has  formed  sinuses  leading 
upwards  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  gut,  or  latemlly  in  the  directiaD 
of  its  circumference. 

Treatment. — Complete  fistulce  are  very  seldom,  if   ever,   cured, 


sxoept  by  a  surgical  operation ;  indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  r© 
6ult  can  be  expet.'ted  so  long  m  the  euutents  of  the  intestine  are  per 
mitted  to  pass  freely  into  the  isehio-rectal  cavity,  while,  a^  is  unifonnly 
the  case,  they  are  not  permitted  to  escape  with  equal  freedom  from  the 
perineal  opening.  A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  tlie  &tructm'eii  involved 
would  lead  ns  to  infer,  also,  what  clinical  experience  has  established, 
that  there  is  but  one  suj^ical  expedient  which  has  any  proper  clainif? 
to  consideration,  namely,  division  of  the  external  sphincter. 

The  external,  or  lower  sphincter,  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  mua» 
cular  fibres— the  elliptical  and  the  circular.  The  circular  fibres  are 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  involuntary  circular  muscular  fibi-es  of 
the  rectum.  They  He  in  immediate  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  anal  orifice,  and,  by  the  aid  whicli  they  give  to  the  ellip 
tical  fibres,  insure  its  complete  closure*  The  elliptical  or  voluntary 
fibres  of  tlie  sphincter  are  not  continuous,  but  compose  two  flat  mus- 
cular planes,  whose  anterior  extremities  are  attached  at  tlie  "  common 
point  of  junction  "  in  front  of  the  anus,  while  their  posterior  extremities 
are  attacJied  to  the  coccyx ;  they  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  int^gu- 
ment  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  at  this  puint  they 
measure  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  internal  or  upper  spbinut^r, 
situated  in  the  adult  about  one  inch  higher,  is  com|XJsed  entirely  of 
circular,  involuntary  fibres,  and  is  incapaljle  of  closing  the  canal  com- 
pletely ;  in  fact,  it  serves  only  as  a  break- water,  to  receive  the  first  sti'ain 
of  tlie  downward  pressure,  and  to  mould  into  a  somewhat  conical  form 
the  f^cal  mass, 

The^  constitute  the  anatomical  reasons  why  an  ulcer,  or  any  lesion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  situated  just  within  the  external  sphincter, 
cannot  repair  itself,  so  long  as  the  sphincter  retains  its  normal 
contractile  power.  At  this  point  alone  is  the  descent  of  the  intestinal 
contents  completely  arrested,  and  forced  to  seek  an  outlet  against  its 
walls ;  and  whenever  the  smallest  amount  of  fsecal  matter  has  pene- 
trated the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  urged  forwiird  incessantly,  until  it 
causes  suppuration,  and  finds  an  aperture  of  escape  through  the  skin. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  fistula  once  formed,  and  communicating  with 
the  rectum,  cannot  be  made  to  heal  until  the  sphincter  is  paralysed ; 
but,  as  when  the  dam  is  removed,  the  sluice-way  will  dry  op,  so  when 
the  external  sphincter  is  cut,  the  fistula  will  heal. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  examples  of  complete  fistula  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  the  rectal  aperture  has  been  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  canal,  the  probe  has  not  been  able  lo  find  the  internal 
opening,  it  has  been  soon  recognized  by  the  finger  iutrodueed  witlun 
the  anus;  or,  it  has  been  seen  by  carefully  everting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  probe,  or  a  somewhat  flexible  grooved  director,  being  noM 
thrust  into  the  rectum,  and  brought  out  at  the  anus,  the  operation  ig 
completed  by  dividing  the  intermediate  tissues. 
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There  will  be  found  a  few  examples,  no  donbt,  in  which  the  internal 
orifice  is  above  the  internal  sphincter ;  but  even  in  these  cases  it  will  be 
prudent  to  first  try  the  effect  of  cutting  the  external  sphincter  alone. 
In  most  cases  this  operation  will  be  successful ;  and  if  the  surgeon  has 
cut  many  fistulsB  by  the  high  incision,  he  will  be  reluctant  to  take  the 
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chances  of  a  troublesome  bleeding,  to  which  his  experience  must  have 
taught  him  the  patient  will  be  thereby  exposed ;  or,  indeed,  if  he  will 
before  operating  introduce  his  finger,  and  feel  carefully  for  the  puJsi- 
tion  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  arteries,  he  wUl  usually  find  sufficient  reason 
for  preferring  the  low  incision. 

Having  cut  the  sphincter,  it  only  remains  to  lay  a  small  piece  of  lint 
between  the  margins  of  the  wound,  and  place  the  patient  in  bed.  A* 
in  all  other  operations  about  the  rectum,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
surgeon  has  taken  the  precaution  to  empty  tlie  bowels,  and  especially 
the  rectum,  the  day  previous  to  the  operation ;  and  that  he  will  now 
insure  quiet  for  the  following  two  or  three  days  by  a  small  dose  of 
opium. 

In  certain  cases  fistulous  openings  exist  upon  both  sides ;  and  althon^ 
division  of  the  sphincter  upon  one  side  is  sometimes  adequate  to  the 
cure  of  these  cases,  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  will  render  the  cure  more 
certain,  to  cut  the  sphincter  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  Where  the 
integument  is  extensively  undermined  the  cure  will  be  hastened  by 
free  incisions  in  whatever  direction  the  underlying  cavities  may 
extend. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  anal  fistulre  by  the  ligature,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  for  a  moment  to  be  considered  unless  the  surgeon  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  gut  must  be  divided  above  the  internal  sphincter.  In 
such  a  case,  a  seton  may  be  passed,  and  tied  moderately  tight  over 
the  included  tissues,  in  order  that  he  may  in  this  manner  obliterate 
the  vessels,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion safely  by  the  knife.     Complete  division  of  the  tissues   by  the 
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lij^atnre  is  tedioiis,  painfal,  and  attended  with  more  danger  to  life  thor. 
the  judicioas  employment  of  the  knife. 

Incomplete  Internal  Fistula. — When  the  fistnia  is  ineamplet^y  and 
mtemalj  it  vrill  be  proper  first  to  render  it  complete,  by  an  external 
incision  and  then  adopt  the  treatment  already  recommended  for  a 
complete  fistula. 

IncKimplete  External  Fistiil®,  the  effect  often  of  blows  upon  ^le 
iscliio-rectal  region  resulting  in  the  ftinnation  of  abscesses — Bometiiaea 
depending  upon  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  ischiatic  bonce,  but  still  mom 
frecpiently  following  nj>on  a  simple  fumiiculua — generally  get  well 
without  any  other  surgit-al  interference  than  giving  a  free  exit  to  tlie 
matter,  or  exposing  and  reinoving  the  necrosed  bone.  They  at  least  dc 
not,  aft  a  rule,  deTn«ind  the  divisiou  of  the  spliincter.  Nevertheless,  this 
operation  becomes  necessary  in  some  c^aaes,  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  fistulous  channel  to  become  closed,  so  long  as  its  inner  wall  is 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sphincter^  since  at  cacli  contraction  of  the 
muscle  the  walls  of  the  channel  tend  somewhat  to  separate  {mm  each 
other. 

Some  physicians  and  surgeons  have  thought  it  nnadvisable  to  close  a 
fistula  in  ano  when  the  patient  wus  laboring  under  phthisis.  My  experi- 
ence does  not  permit  me  to  entertain  this  opinion.  The  purulent  dis- 
charges in  these  cases  are  often  excessive  and  exliausting,  and  tlie  con- 
tinnance  of  the  fUtnla  provokes  intestinal  irritations,  causing  tenesmos 
and  diarrhcea;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  in  several  instances  to  witDesa 
a  marked  imprnvenicnt  of  the  general  condition  of  tuberculous  patients 
when  a  cnre  of  the  fistnia  had  been  effected.  Nor  is  there,  we  think,  any 
better  ground  for  the  opinion  which  some  have  entertained,  tliat  if  the 
fistula  is  cured  at  all  in  these  cases,  it  should  be  accomplished  gnulually, 
by  the  ligature  for  example.  The  truth  is,  however,  tiiat  fistulse  ixtcnr- 
ring  in  consumptive  patients  are  pretty  sore  t^i  heal  slowly,  even  when  tlie 
knife  is  employed ;  and  in  fact  the  great  danger  is,  that  with  our  beet- 
directed  efforts  they  will  never  be  made  to  heal;  but  if  Uiere  i^  any 
probability  that  the  fistula  has  served  a  useful  purpose  aa  a  derivative, 
it  is  much  better  to  place  an  issue  in  the  arm  or  in  some  other  part  oi" 
the  body,  rather  than  j^ermit  the  continuance  of  tlie  fistula. 
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e  term  "  hsemorrhrnds  "  is  applied  to  certain  tumors  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  about  the  anus,  by  dilatation  of  the 
falBniorrhoidal  veins,  and  more  especially  of  those  whieh  oompose  liie 
snbmnoous  hsemorrhoidal  plexns;  which  con«lition  of  dilatation  is 
usually  accompanied  with  hj^ertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  ;  and^ 
when  they  have  been  subjected  to  frequent  attacks  of  iiiflammation^  by 
hvpertrophy  or  infiltration  of  the  adjacent  areolar  and  inucuus  tissues 
The  tenns   usually  employed   to  designate   the   varieties  of    piJ»)S— 
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depending  npon  their  seat  and  hasmorrhagic  or  non-h^rnorro^xi 
acter — ai*e  *' external''  and  "internal/*  ** bleedijjg *'  and  "blind.'^ 

HiBmorrhoidal  dilatations  sometimes  occur  suddenly,  but  lliey  are,  I 
most  eases,  of  slow  and  irregular  growth,  appearing  and  receding  1 
time  to  time,  bnt  increasing  steadily  in  size  upon  each  sacceseiTe  i 
They  may  be  caused  by  whatever  gives  rise  to  congesticm  of 
hffimorrhoidal  veins;  and  they  have  been  most  often  induced  by  %inle 
straining  at  stool  to  expel  hardened  feces,  or  to  obtain  relief  in  t 
tenesmns  resulting  fi-om  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.    Sedentary  oecnpatic 
favor  their  occurrence;  visceral  obstructions,  and e8j>ecially  sn-  ' 
vent  the  free  return  of  the  blood  through  the  portal  system,  < 
active,  indirect,  or  predisposing  causes ;   they  are  said  also  Uy  haij 
been  often  caused  by  riding  on  horseback ;  but  our  own  experience  dc 
not  confirm  this  latter  observation.     If  certain  classes,  such  as  cavali] 
Dfficci*9,  who  use  the  saddle  a  good  deal,  have  been  shown  to  be  p 
liarly  lial^le  to  piles,  it  must,  we  think,  be  attributed  to  some  oth 
cause;  since  the  disease  is  rare  in  those  portions  of  our  own  count 
where  the  horse  furnishes  the  principal  mode  of  conveyance  aud 
travel     It  may  be  well  to  suggest  to  those  who  find  themselves  trouble 
with  piles,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  their  misfortune  to  th 
ftaddle,  tJiat  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  is  that  constant  excitement 
of  the  mucous  membranes  which  so  generally  ensues  upon  the  free  an 
habitual  use  of  wiues,  whiskey,  and  other  stimulants^     Horseback  ri*iiD 
is,  in  our  estimation,  a  hvgienic  measure  uf  inestimable  value  in  a  i 
variety  of  human  maladies,  and  we  would  regret  tliat  it  shoiUd 
made  responsible  for  the  consequences  which  belong  legitimately 
other  less  useful  jiractices. 

Therapeutical  Treatment — The  general  treatment  of  haemorrhoids 
consists,  j^>*^ — in  the  removal  of  all  those  causes  which  predispose  to, 
or  excite  venous  congestion  in  the  rectum*     Active  out-door  occaj 
tions  must  be  substituted  for  those  which  are  sedentarj'.     Habitual  con 
stipation    must    be    overcome    by    laxative    diet,    and    by    absoluft 
regularity    in   the    evacuation    of    the    bowels ; — neither    cathartio 
nor  enemata  will   ever  accomplish  this  most  important   indicatio 
In    case,  however,  the    bowels    are    loaded    with  faecal   aecumnl 
.ions,  a  single  active   cathartic  may  prove  serviceable ;  and   especK 
ally  will  this  practice  be  found  useful,  when  with  this  condition  of  tl 
bowels  there  are  associated  constantly  recurring  haemorrhages.     Tene 
mus  and  diarrha*a  must  bo  restrained  by  appropriate  ix?niedies. 
patient  must  nut  permit  himself  to  sit  long  upon  the  stool;  and,  immc 
diately  that  the  evacuation  has  occurred,  he  mnst  bathe  the  anus  and  i 
protruding  jjilcs  with  cold  water.     After  gently  wiping  the  partd,  they  ^ 
should  be  lubricated  with  simple  cerate,  cold  cream,  glycerine,  flaxseed 
or  slippery-elm  water ;  aud,  if  protruding,  they  must  be  pressed  back,  if 
possible,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  supine  position  with  the  hips  elevatedu 
pr  supported  upon  his  knees  with  his  head  and  chest  resting  upon  th^ 
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Ijcd.  If  the  haamorrhoids  are  inflamed  and  swollen,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  retire,  continued  rest,  with  cold  applicatious,  or  with  poultices, 
may  be  reqnired.  Second^ — ^in  the  eniplojTnent  of  those  agents  which 
experience  has  shown  to  possess  a  somewhat  specific  influence  over  oun- 
gestion,  irritation,  and  inflamraation  of  mucous  membranes.  Among 
these  the  terebinthinate  and  balsamic  remedies  occupy  the  lii*st  rank ; 
and  Bishop  Berkeley's  famous  **  tar^water ''  has  not  lost  its  reputation  as 
a  domestic  remedy  in  our  day.  In  doses  of  about  one  drachm  of  tar  daily, 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  it  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  a  very  efi^ective  seda- 
tive to  an  irritated  rectum  ;  or  the  tar  may  be  given  in  the  fonn  of  pills, 
five  to  ten  grains  daily.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  balsam  of 
copaiba,  or  ten  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  properly  diluted,  and  taken 
every  night  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  we  have  found  exceedingly 
serviceable,  especially  in  cases  of  bleeding  piles.  Sulphur,  with  magnesia 
and  Epsom  salts,  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula,  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  by  my  colleagues,  Drs.  Van  Buren  and  Elliot: — 
Q.  MBgnesiae ;  magnesiaa  sulphatis;  sulphuris  precipitatis ;  sacchari  lac- 
tis ;  E31  5  SB. ;  pnlv,  anisi,  3  ij.  M.  Of  which  one  or  two  teas}>oonfulfi 
are  to  l*e  taken  in  water  at  liedtiiue. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  foregoing  rules  a  **  paroxysm"  of  piles 
may  be  often  relieved,  and  tlieir  recurrence  rendered  less  frequent 
Indeed  it  is  pos^ihle,  by  strict  attention  to  hygiene,  to  accomplish  a 
radiciil  cure  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  When  the  piles  ai'e  external, 
the  cure  may  sometimes  be  facilitated  by  the  applieatidn  of  the  nut-gall 
ointment  prepared  as  follows: — IJ.  Pulveris  gallae,  3  t ;  liquon  plumb, 
diaoet.  gtt.  xv. ;  adipis,  3  ss.  M,  It  must  be  understood,  moreover,  that 
external  piles  are  frequently  cured  spontaneously,  by  a  rupture  and 
extravasation  of  their  ccmtents,  by  suppuration,  or  by  consolidatirm  and 
subsequent  ab?^rption  of  the  products  of  inflammation.  The  flabby, 
pediculated,  tegunjcntary  ma^es  often  seen  around  the  vergQ  of  the 
anus  in  persons  who  have  long  suff^ered  from  haemorrhoids,  are  gener- 
ally the  vestiges  of  old  and  g^>ontaneously  cured  external  piles. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  External  Piles. — Small  tx>gumentary  folds, 
which  arc  usually  tlie  remnants  of  old  piles,  sometimes  become  chafe<l 
or  inflamed,  causing  sufficient  annoyance  to  require  their  removal.  They 
may  be  cut  away,  when  not  inflamed,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  in  tlio 
direction  c*f  the  folds  of  the  anus.  If  any  considerable  jx^rtion  of  in- 
tegument is  removed  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  it  may  cause 
contraction  <»f  the  anal  aperture.  The  surgeon  must  bear  in  jnind, 
also,  the  possibility  of  the  excision  bcuig  followed  by  a  tmublesome 
bleeding ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  generally  to  tie  the  bleeding  vessels,  he 
must  l)e  prepared  with  the  dry  persulphate  of  iron,  lint,  and  compresses, 
to  oontn  >1  it  if  necessary. 

A  suddenly  formed,  round,  very  tense  and  purple  tumor  occurring  in 
this  region,  is  the  result  of  the  rupture,  and  not  of  the  dilatatiun  of  an  ex- 
ternal hemorrhoidal  yeesel ;  and,  if  not  complicated  v^ith  inflammation 
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it  mAj  be  opened  aud  ite  confenls  allowed  to  escape,  wlifiiimi 
neone  cure  will  usually  be  oifectc<i,    Sometimefl,  liowerer,  vrhmn 
coagulfltad  blood  has  been  pressed  out  from  a  tlmombu^  of  this  kiut] 
continues  to  bleed,  and  the  bleeding  may  reqnire  for  its  arrest  the 
sulphate  ut  iron  or  the  ligature  applied  to  the  entire  inasa.     \^ 
husinorrhoidal  thrombus  is  inflamed  it  is  even  more  likely  to  bleed  \ 
after  incision;  l»ut  tlie  application  uf  j^rgulpbate  of  inm,  <if  pn^jji^^unrv 
of  the  ligature  in  mass,  to  acutely  sensitive  and  inflamed  tissues,  are  alfa 
nativee  to  be  avoided  if  poesible.    We  had  better,  therefore,  leave  tli8 
inflamed  thrombi  to  sub&ide  s^lowly  under  absorption^  or  jm 
ptirate — the  latter  of  which  is  the  lea^st  fi-equent  result — rati, 
sort  at  once  to  free  incision.     If,  however,  in  any  case,  tJae  great  i 
which  they  occ^ision  seems  to  demand  immediate  relief,  we  may  : 
two  or  three  small  punctures,  with  tolerable  safety  and   Mrith 
advantage  to  tlio  patient 

If  the   verge   of  the  anns  presents  one  or  more  purplish, 
tumors  which  have  fonued  racire  slowly,  they  are  probably  exaiii| 
simply  dilated  veins^  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  *3ase,  the  tumors  are 
composed  of  congested  veins  and  aHerioles  with  more  or  lees  of  tlie  pn 
ducts  of  inflammation,  which  have  assumed  a  mottled  puq3le  and  reddi$ 
color  in  consequence  of  a  partial  strangulation  caused  by  the  spliinctfl 
These  tiunors  canuot  be  made  to  i-etire  within  the  auim^  inasmuch 
they  have  their  attachments,  at  least  in  part,  externally ;  and  they  mu 
l>e  soothed  by  cold   applications  and   poultices,  bebig   periuittad 
remain  whoi^  they  ai-e ;  and  not  mitil  the  inflammation  has  eat* 
subi^idcd  will  it  be  prudout  to  attempt  their  extiqmtiou. 

Many  Burge<jn9  who  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  knife  in  internal* 
piles,  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  and  practise  this  mode  of  operatin 
in  external  piles;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  a  large  majority  i 
cases  the  base  of  the  pile  extends  fairly  within  the  sphincter;  aud 
cision  xmder  these  circumstances  is  attended  with  n<i   incoofiiderabl 
danger  of  internal  bleedmg,  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of 
wound  within  the  anus.     It  is  more  prudeut,  I  believe,  and   t*  *         :!j| 
few  exceptions  has  been  my  practice,  to  ligate  external  ha?mor 
the  same  manner  that  I  shall  presently  advise  the  ligation  of  iutema 
hsemorrhoids.     Simple  incision  will  often  prove  sufticieut  for  their  i 
but  if  this  method  is  adopted  the  surgeou  must  not  be  surprised  t»  tin 
it  necessary  to  apply  the  ligature  subsequently,  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 

This  is  the  only  class  of  causes  in  which  it  would  ever  seem  advisahh 
to  attempt  the  treatment  by  nitric  acid ;  but  as  it  ia  no  more  radica 
than  the  ligature,  and  much  more  tedious,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  i 
sliould  be  preferred. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Internal  Piles* — ^External  piles  occasionally 
rupture  from  unusual  efforts  at  stool  and  bleed  fi^eely,  but  such  m 
occurrence  is  quite  excepti  jual ;  while  internal  piles  are  exeeedingljf 
pwne  to  hmmorrhageSj  indeed  it  is  quite  as  exceptional  when 
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not  bleed,  bo  that  the  subject  of  this  latter  affection  becomes  in  the 
couFBe  of  a  few  years  blanched  by  the  constant  drainage,  and  the 
general  health  is  in  most  cases  seriously  impaired.  The  reason  for  this 
marked  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  delicacy  and  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  within  the  sphincters  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  anal  aperture.  Not  only  the  veins,  but  the  mucous  membrane 
itself  becomes  hypertrophied  at  the  point  where  internal  piles  occur;  it 
becomes  much  more  vascular  and  covered  with  granulations  which 
present  a  velvety  appearance,  like  the  granular  conjunctiva,  and  from 
which  blood  can  be  made  to  ooze  like  sweat  whenever  they  are  pressed. 
These  vascular  granulations,  and  not  the  dilated  veins,  are  the  usual 
sources  of  the  hsemorrhages.  It  is  mostly 
arterial  blood  which  escapes  in  this  manner; 
and  sometimes  an  arteriole  may  be  seen  to  be 
actually  ruptured,  and  the  blood  will  escape 
from  the  surface  in  a  fine  sharp  jet 

When  these  tumefied  and  vascular  portions 
of  mucous  membrane,  enclosing  hypertro- 
phied veins,  are  thrust  down  from  time  to 
time,  until  at  length  they  emerge  from  the 
anus,  they  drag  with  them  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  gut,  and  bear  some  imperfect 
rememblance  to  wliat  is  properly  designated 
as  "protrusion  of  the  rectum;"  only  that 
tliere  is  at  first  but  one  tumor  protruded, 
then  a  second,  and  finally  a  large  number, 
giniig  to  the  surface  of  the  gut,  as  it  lies 
exposed  after  a  stool,  a  bossed  appearance, 
such  as  docs  not  belong  to  simple  protrusion 
of  the  rectum. 

AVTien  tliese  are  permitted  to  remain  down 
too  long  they  often  become  strangulated  by 

the  sphincter,  and  swell  enormously.  In  some  cases  they  have  sloughed 
off,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  has  been  effected,  but  always  at  tlie  hazard 
of  forming  a  stricture  when  the  cicatrization  is  completed. 

To  reduce  them  under  these  circumstances  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter ;  but  this  can  generally  be  accomplished  if,  while  the  patient  is 
resting  upon  his  back,  with  the  hips  elevated,  the  surgeon,  having  cov- 
ered the  mass  with  a  piece  of  lint  smeared  with  cerate,  grasps  the  tu- 
mors with  bis  fingers,  so  as  to  press  with  their  extremities  upon  the 
margin  of  the  sphincter,  and  then  bears  up  steadily  for  a  few  moments. 
The  spliincter  will  often,  under  this  pressure,  be  coaxed  to  dilate,  ajid 
the  tumors  may  then  pass  in  easily. 

When,  from  frequent  extrusion,  the  sphincter  has  become  relaxed, 
they  are  liable  to  fall  down  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  at  most  incon- 
venient seasons.    A  pad,  or  a  compress,  supported  by  a  bandage, 
50 
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sometimes  affords  relief  in  these  cases ;  and  when  they  do  not  the 
patient  must  be  advised  to  have  his  r^nlar  daily  stool  at  bedtime,  and 
not  in  the  morning.  After  an  evacnation  the  sphincter  renudns  rdaxed 
and  open,  sometimes  two  or  three  hours ;  but  daring  the  night  it  re- 
covers its  contractile  power,  and,  if  not  put  upon  the  stretch  in  the  mom- 
ing  again,  the  patient  may  escape  these  annoyances  during  the  day. 

An  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  mternal  piles  will  in  most  case? 
sooner  or  later  become  necessary,  and  delay  can  seldoni  be  properly 
advised.  Surgeons  are  not  without  expedients  in  this  class  of  casee: 
but  we  shall  dismiss  most  of  the  methods  devised,  and  sometimes  pne 
tised,  with  very  few  words : — 

JExcision. — Since  Dupuytren  has  told  us  how  he  used  to  thrust  a  red- 
hot  iron  up  the  rectum  to  arrest  a  bleeding  caused  by  cutting  off  inte^ 
nal  piles,  very  few  have  ventured  to  imitate  his  example.  No  one  to- 
day practises  excision  of  internal  piles. 

Actual  Cautery, — ^The  treatment  of  this  malady  by  the  heated  inni 
is  equally  unsafe  with  excision,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  expedi- 
ent deserving  to  be  mentioned  only  as  cruel  and  barbarous. 

Potential  Cautery. — Various  mineral  and  vegetable  eseharotics  h»Te 
occasionally  been  employed,  but  most  commonly  undilute  nitric  acid 
If  the  haemorrhoids  can  be  well  thrust  out,  and  do  not  quickly  recede, 
nitric  acid  may  be  used  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  safety ;  but  the  rem- 
edy is  often  slow  and  tedious  in  accomplishing  the  cure,  and  never  eo 
certain  as  the  ligature.  It  has  been  considered  as  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  those  eases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  haemorrhoids  is  granular  or  villous  in  appearance.  The  method 
•of  using  nitric  acid  preferred  by  myself,  is  to  touch  a  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  tumor  with  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  sharpened,  and 
holding  a  single  drop  of  the  acid,  and  then  drying  the  surface  tho- 
roughly with  lint,  or  covering  it  ^^ath  lint  saturated  with  an  alkaline 
solution. 

Galvanic  Cautery, — The  use  of  the  galvanic  current  as  a  means  of 
cauterization  appears  to  me  a  complex  and  cumbrous  method  of  ac- 
•complishing  what  can  be  done  equally  well  by  a  much  more  simple 
process.  If  either  were  to  be  employed,  I  would  prefer  the  heated  iron 
or  nitric  acid. 

The  Ecraseiir, — It  has  been  often  affirmed  that  by  means  of  the  o^ 
dinary  chain-ecraseur  we  may  operate  successfully,  and  without  fear  of 
haemorrhage.  In  reply,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  had  with  this  method 
a  limited  but  very  satisfactory  experience.  I  removed  a  single  inter- 
nal hcemorrhoid  from  a  gentleman  in  the  fall  of  1869,  by  the  ^craseur, 
taking  great  care  to  proceed  slowly,  as  is  advised  by  those  who  employ 
the  instrument  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  bleeding  which  immediatelj 
followed  was  terrific,  and  my  patient  was  only  saved  by  hastily  draw- 
ing out  the  rectum  with  a  vulsellum,  and  applying,  by  tlie  aid  of  a 
I  needle,  a  strong  ligature  to  the  wounded  tissues.    A  friend  of  mine 
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has  recently  had  a  Bimilar  experience;  and  probably  neither  of  ns  will 
ever  feel  justified  in  resorting  to  this  method  again. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  New  York,  has  had  constmcted  what  he  terms  a 
"  rectilinear  ^crasenr ;"  by  the  employment  of  which,  in  cases  of  inter- 
nal haemorrhoids,  he  believes  that  we  may  avoid  in  a  great  measure  the 
danger  from  hesmorrhage  incident  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  ^craseur; 
he  also  thinks  it  less  liable  to  cause  rectal  strictures,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not,  when  properly  applied,  em- 
brace so  large  an  amount  of 
structure.  The  instrument  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  blades, 
which  close  like  a  clamp.  One 
blade  has  a  narrow  fenestra  run- 
ning nearly  its  whole  length; 
and  the  other  is  constructed  with 
a  tenon,  serrated  like  the  teeth  of 
a  fine  saw,  which,  when  the  in- 
strument is  closed,  occupies  com- 
pletely the  fenestra  or  mortise 
in  the  opposite  blade.  There  is, 
also,  a  shoulder  projecting  on  each 
side  of  the  blades  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  more  perfectly  the 
tissues.  This  instrument  does  not, 
like  the  ^craseur  of  Chassaignac, 
completely  sever  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied,  but  only 
crushes  them,  leaving  a  small  pe- 
dicle, to  which  Dr.  Nott  advises, 
as  a  matter  of  prudence,  in  the 
case  of  internal  piles,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature.  The  vital- 
ity of  the  tissues  being  destroyed 
by  the  ^raseur,  the  ligature 
causes  no  pain.  Some  years 
since  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  devised  a  very 
similar  instrument  for  the  re- 
moval of  intra-uterine  growths. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  either 
of  these  instruments,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Dr.  Nott,  which  is 
lighter  and  better  suited  to  the  treatment  of  the  malady  in  question, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  ^raseur  of  Chassaignac 

LigcUvTe. — The  ligature  alone  has  endured  the  test  of  time  and  ex- 
perience.   Employed  from  an  early  day  by  the  most  judicious  suigeons, 
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it  eontinnes  to  furnish  tegtimony  of  its  safety,  simplicity,  and  elficib^ 
Up  to  UiiB  moment,  although  I  have  need  the  ligature  in  gome  form  i 
great  many  tiniea,  no  troublesome  bleeding  hae  ever  followed,  and,  with     , 
one  exception,  no  accidents  of  any  kind  have  ever  ^iven  me  canee  ia^M 
anxiety  or  alarm*  ^1 

The  exception  to  which  reference  is  made  was  in  the  person  of  a  dim 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  which  case  a  chill  occurred  on  the  second  or 
day  after  the  operation,  followed  by  delirium  and  some  coma. 
skin  became  icterode,  and  the  bowels  tyrapauitic.     The  precise  cbano* 
ter  of  the  secondary  lesion  was  never  determined,  although  pysma 
was  eiiBpected,  but  he  made  a  complete  recovery  after  a  few  weeks'  i 
nesa.     It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  man  was  very  intempei 
ate,  and  that  lie  came  into  the  hospital  just  after  a  debauch.     To  thi 
circumstances,  less  than  to  the  operation,  it  seemed  proper  to  attribc! 
the  alanning  sequences  of  the  operation.      Moreover,  bo  far  as  m; 
knowledge  of  my  own  cases  extends,  the  operation  has  almost  h 
resulted  in  a  complete  cure*     Drs.  Van  Buren  and  Valentine  ]M 
recorded  a  similar  and  equally  fortunate  experience  with  the  ligal 
What  more  can  be  said  of  any  other  mode  of  operating  ? 

If  the  patient  is  to  use  an  anaesthetic,  the  bowels  should  be  emptied 
a  cathartic  on  the  day  preceding  the  operation ;  and  if  the  operatic 
is  to  be  made  at  10  a.m.,  he  should  take  half  a  grain  of  opium,  and  tbe^ 
rectum  shoijd  be  washed  out  with  water  alone  at  8  a.m.  In  most  easesi^ 
the  patient  being  placed  in  position,  the  pile  may  be  seized  and  drawn 
down  with  a  vulsellura.  In  ease  this  is  found  to  be  difiieult  or  impossi- 
ble, we  may  f**llow  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  val* 
ue  of  which  I  am  able  to  confirm,  namely,  to  fii'st  paralyze  the  sphincier 
by  stretching  it,  as  in  the  operation  for  fissura  in  ano  already  desc'ribecL 
There  wiU  be  no  difficulty  then  in  reaching  and  withdrawing  the  hiB- 
morrhoids.  A  large  needle,  armed  with  a  etout  double  ligature,  is  now  to 
be  thrust  through  the  base  of  each  ha^raorrhoidul  tumor,  separately,  anil 
the  needle  being  removed,  the  ligatures  are  tied  firmly  on  each  side,  and 
cut  away  close  to  the  knots.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  ligaturei 
with  immoderate  force,  such  as  would  endanger  the  complete  or  parti&l 
section  of  the  tiimon  If  there  are  many  tumors,  it  will  not  be  prudent  tc 
tie  them  all ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  When  one  or  two  are  strangidiited 
upon  each  side  of  the  anus,  the  remainder  usually  disappear  in  conse 
quence  of  the  inflammation  which  resulta.  After  the  application  of  t!*e 
ligature  the  piles  may  be  reduced,  or  if  this  is  impracticable,  or  cauaee 
much  pain,  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain  and  be  treated  with  poul- 
tices. The  bowels  should  not  be  disturbed  until  the  third  or  fourth  day; 
when  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  followed  by  an  enema  of  tepid  water,  will  gwi- 
erally  be  required. 

Wlien  the  operation  is  made  without  an  anaesthetic,  the  patient  should 
ait  in  a  basin  of  warm  water  a  few  minutes  until  the  sphincter  is  relaxed, 
and  the  hasmorrhoids  sufficiently  protnidedj  or  he  may  restrain  the 
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evacuation  of  his  bowels  outil  the  operation  is  abont  to  be  made ; 
immediately  after  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  parts  are  in  the  most 
favorable  position  for  observation. 


Fig.  880. 


PirolapgiiM  of  tlM  Reotnm.    Syn.,  ProUpdo  Recti  Xatostlnl,  R.  O.  |  Prolapfui  AnL 

Prolapsus  of  the  rectum  presents  itself  under  two  forms.  The  pro- 
lapse may  occur  as  a  true  intussusception,  the  lower,  middle,  or  upper 
portion  of  this  canal  being  invaginated,  and  thrust  out  from  the  anal 
aperture.  There  is  reason,  also,  to  suppose  that  this  invagination  some- 
times exists  without  appearing  at  the  anus,  causing  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  fsBces,  and  perhaps  eventually  a 
strictui-e.    ( See  Intussusception. ) 

The  second  form  of  prolapsus  commences  as  a  tumefaction  of  the 
mucous  and  sub-nmcous  tissues,  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  just  with- 
in the  sphincters;  in  consequence  of  which  these  structures,  which  are 
only  loosely  attached  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  rectum,  become  extru- 
ded from  the  anus  and  roll  out,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  circle 
of  swollen  mucous  membrane.  The  causes  continuing  to  operate  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  tumefaction  extends  upwards,  involving  more  and 
more  of  the  walls  of  the  gut ;  and  at  length  the  muscular  coats  them- 
selves are  drawn  down  and  protruded,  constituting  true  intussusception, 
but  differing  from  the  accident  described  under  this  name,  cliielly  in 
the  patliological  circum- 
stance tliat  it  has  its  origin 
in  oedema,  inflammation, 
or  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and 
sub-mucous  areolar  tissue. 

Prolapsus  of  the  rectum, 
in  all  its  varieties,  is  much 
more  common  in  infancy, 
childhood,  and  old  age, 
than  in  middle  life.  With 
infants  it  is  caused  by  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea,  ascari- 
des,  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  by  any  of  those  causes  which  induce  the  child 
to  strain.  In  old  age  it  may  be  caused  by  straining  to  evacuate  the 
bladder  when  the  patient  has  a  stricture,  an  enlarged  prostate,  or  a  vesical 
calculus,  or  by  long-continued  tenesmus.  Its  existence  at  any  period 
of  life  is  generally  associated  with  ill-health,  but  we  have  seen  some 
marked  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Treatment.— Tlie  primary  cause  ha\'ing  been  ascertained  and,  if 
possible,  removed,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  where  a  failure 
in  these  regards  is  manifest 
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Every  possible  means  must  be  employed  to  preTctnt  the  protruhHi  on 
all  occasions ;  since  it  is  only  by  a  steady  maintenauee  of  tlie  parts  is 
position  that  the  sphincters  can  recover  their  normal  pofwer  of  oomtne 
tion,  and  the  swollen  and  relaxed  internal  stracturea  be  relicTed  of 
their  congestions  and  return  to  a  state  of  health.  If  the  patient  is  ta 
infant  or  a  child,  the  nnrse  must,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  hdd 
him  in  a  half  standing  posture  when  he  evacuates  the  bowels  or  uri- 
nates. With  older  persons  the  same  position  will  generally  prevent 
the  descent  of  the  gut ;  or  the  patient  may  relieve  hiniself  while  lying 
upon  his  back,  or  while  resting  upon  his  hands  and  kneea;  but  underoc 
circumstances  must  he  sit  in  the  position  usually  occupied  in  defecation. 
He  must  not  strain  or  occupy  much  time  in  evacaating  his  bowek 
And  as  soon  as  the  bowels  are  relieved,  it  will  be  advisable  to  bathe 
the  anus,  and  also  the  rectum  if  it  is  protruding,  with  cold  water; 
but  if  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  exposed  and  waahed,  it  ii 
important  that  it  should  be  lubricated  with  flaxseed,  glycerine,  or  with 
some  other  suitable  substitute  for  the  natural  mucous,  before  it  is 
returned.  Here  is  a  point  in  the  hygiene  and  therapeutics  of  the 
rectum  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  understood.  The  removal  of 
the  mucus,  by  lavements  and  enemata,  never  fails  to  perpetuate  the 
constipation  which  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  unless  some  artificial  lubri- 
cant is  substituted.  Well-adjusted  compresses,  secured  with  bandagei^ 
are  more  often  serviceable  in  prolapsus  than  in  hemorrhoids,  but  they 
are  seldom  of  much  use  in  either.  Pessaries  increase  the  relaxation  at 
the  sphincters,  and  in  general  are  found  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
useless,  and  sometimes  mischievous. 

The  remedies  which  my  personal  experience  has  led  me  to  recommend 
to  those  who  have  listened  to  my  instructions,  are,  as  will  be  seen,  few 
and  sufficiently  simple,  but  they  have  almost  always  proved  effectuiL 
The  exceptions  have  been  found  in  cases  of  enormous  protrosioDS, 
occurring  in  old  people,  or  in  patients  whose  sphincters  have  been 
destroyed  by  syphilitic  ulceration. 

The  surgical  operations  which  have  been  practised  for  the  relief  of 
prolapsus  are  of  two  kinds  : — 

First,  re- enforcement  of  the  external  sphincter  by  shortening  the 
integument  about  the  anal  aperture.  Mr.  Hey  recommended  elevating 
a  few  folds  of  the  integument  on  either  side  of  the  anus  and  cutting 
them  away  with  the  scissors.  Dupuytren  removed  the  folds  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  extended  the  incisions  fairly  within  the  anus  so  as 
to  include  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  Dupuytren's 
operation  is  made  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  haemorrhage,  which 
is  sometimes  quite  free,  although  the  incisions  may  be  very  superficial 
Leonidas  and  others  have  applied  the  actual  cautery.  Henry  Smith 
recommends  nitric  acid,  and  Gross  prefers  the  ligature.  My  own 
experience  is  limited  to  Dupuytren's  method,  which,  when  the  operation 
is  carefully  performed,  is  unattended  with  danger,  and  in  aJl  other 
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has  Botnewhat  the  advantage  of  either  of  the  others.    The 

MOO  of  the  operation  may,  however,  in  this  case  be  very  properly  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon. 

Second^  ablation  of  the  protruding  muooas  membrane.  This  opera* 
tion  has  occasioually  been  practiBed,  and  with  some  degree  of  success ; 
but  it  18  attended  with  too  much  danger  fiom  bleeding  ever  to  be 
thought  of  except  in  cases  of  strangulation^  and  where  tlie  protrusion 
proves  irreducible. 

Strangnlation  of  the  Prolapsus. — This  oceurs  pretty  frequently 
with  children;  but  very  rarely  with  old  people,  in  whom  generally  the 
sphincter  has  become  too  gi'eatly  relaxed  to  admit  of  stmngulation. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  hia  back,  with  the  hips  elevated, 
and,  having  eovei'ed  the  gut  with  a  piece  of  lint  spread  with  cold  creami 
steady  and  continued  pressure  must  be  nuide  with  the  hand.  In  eome 
cases  it  will  be  made  to  retire  more  quickly  if  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
which  grasp  the  prolapsed  gut,  pi-ess,  at  the  same  time,  firmly  against 
the  margins  of  the  sphincter;  or  tlie  surgeon  may  try  the  effect  of 
pressing  with  one  or  more  fingers  upon  the  pledget  of  lint  directly 
over  the  centre,  as  if  intending  to  thrust  the  fingers  into  the  rectimi. 
The  internal  use  of  chloroform  will  sometimes  aid  in  the  reduction. 
When  other  means  fail  it  is  considered  justitiable  to  divide  the  external 
sphincter ;  and  finally,  in  ca^  this  should  not  liberate  the  strangulated 
mass,  and  sUiughing  is  imminent,  the  surgeon  may  remove  one-half^ 
more  or  less— of  the  swollen  mucous  membrane,  including  a  large 
portion  of  the  subjacent  tissues.  The  chance  that  the  muscular  coats 
wiU  be  included  is  very  small  in  these  cases,  and  even  if  it  is  included^ 
no  harm  necessarily  results.  The  ablation  being  effected,  several  long 
and  strong  ligatures  should  be  passed  through  the  upper  lips  of  the 
circular  woimd  and  brought  out  of  the  anus,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
in  case  the  remainder  of  the  gut  should  recede  and  bleed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  bring  the  wound  again  into  view. 

Pruritus  Ani,  R-  O. — The  term  pruritus  ani  is  only  indicative  of  a 
symptom  common  to  several  affections.  It  is  often  transient  in  its 
character;  and  is  then  usually  due  to  a  slight  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  hardened  or  acrid  fseces,  or  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  penapiration  and  other  secretions  between  the 
nates.  lieb'ef  is  speedily  obtained,  in  these  cases,  by  frequent  ablutions 
with  tepid  water  and  soap,  and  by  mild  astringents. 

With  children  it  is  occasioned  B^jmetimes  by  asear^ides^  which  may  bo 
found  frequently  nestling  in  tlie  folds  of  the  anus.  These  parasites  are 
easily  destroyed  by  injections  of  salt  and  water,  lime  water,  or  turpentine 
and  sweet  oiL 

Eczema  of  th&  mius  and  adjacent  tegumentary  surfaces,  like  moef 
isxnxA  of  this  affection,  is  in  general  exceedingly  troublesome  and 
otistinate.  Washing  the  parts  twice  daily  with  hot  water  and  castilo 
soap  seldom  fails  to  give  relief,  and  sometimes  effects  a  cure*    Tlie  red 
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oxide  of  mercnry  ointment,  dilated  with  an  cqaal  part  of  fresh  lard,  vt 
have  found  serviceable.  Dr.  Van  Buren  prefers  the  "yellow  wash'- 
as  a  means  of  radical  treatment ;  and  he  has  found  a  liniment  composed  ol 
one  part  of  chloroform  to  eight  of  lard  the  most  reliable  means  of  allaying 
the  nocturnal  itching.  But  in  most  cases  the  general  system  is  at  &i]lt, 
and  no  permanent  cure  can  be  expected  until  this  is  rectified.  We  havB 
known  it  to  cease  upon  the  suspension  of  the  use  of  tobacco  and  of 
alcoholic  stimulants. 

According  to  the  dermatologists,  pruritus  ani  is  sometimes  due  to  a 
parasitic  plant  J  whose  spores  become  lodged  in  the  epidermis,  and  which 
is  most  promptly  destroyed  by  sulphurous  acid  of  Squibb's  preparation. 
The  acid  is  first  employed  with  equal  parts  of  water,  and  subsequentlj 
it  may  be  applied  stronger  if  it  does  not  cause  too  much  irritation. 


OHAPTEE  XVIL. 

SXJRGERY  OF  THE  GENITaURINARY  ORGANS. 

Congenital  Defects  of  the  Ukinaby  Apparatus. 

There  may  be  an  absence  or  imperfect  development  of  the  kidneys , 
the  kidneys  may  exist  with  absence  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  ;  and  in 
this  latter  case  the  nretere  may  open  at  the  navel,  into  the  rectum  or 
upon  the  vulva.  The  bladder  is  sometimes  very  small,  being  merely  a 
dilatation  of  the  urethra ;  it  may  be  double,  in  consequeuce  of  a  more  or 
less  perfect  septum  traversing  the  median  line.  As  a  consequence  of 
arrest  of  development,  some  portion  of  its  posterior  wall  may  be  defi- 
cient, and  the  urine  may  escape  through  the  rectum  or  vagina.  None 
of  these  abnormities  are  capable  of  relief. 

BzBtrophy  of  the  Posteiior  WaU  of  the  Bladder.    SyxL,  Membrana  Vealcs  Poi- 
terior  Foras  ExtruBa,  R.  O. 

When  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  deficient  through  arrest  of 
development,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes  is  likewise  deficient ;  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  united 
to  the  abdominal  parietes,  forming  an  expanded  and  generally  project- 
ing mucous  surface,  upon  which  the  ureters  and  the  seminal  ducts  are 
seen  to  terminate.  This  condition  is  associated,  usually,  with  imperfect 
development  of  the  pubic  bones,  which  are  more  or  less  widely  separated, 
being  connected  only  by  an  intermediate  fibrous  band.  In  the  male, 
the  penis  is  short,  thick,  and  there  is  always  epispadias.    In  the  female, 
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the  clitoriB  is  cleft  in  the  same  manner.  The  testes  have  descended  m 
Bome  csasee,  and  in  others  they  have  not.  The  etxual  desires  are  not 
Decesearily  impaired  iu  either  sex;  and  seveml  examples  are  reeoi'ded 
of  impregnation  i*f  the  female.  The  umbilluus  is  eitlier  absent^  or  it  is 
aituated  lower  tJiaii  ueuaL  Liguinal  lierniiB  usually  accompany  tlie  mal* 
fonuatiou,  and  vai'ioiis  other  abnonnities  are  often  found  a^x-ial^»d. 
The  accumpauying  wood-cut  illuBtrates  the  case  of  a  patient  well 

Fig.  3bl« 


Hateophjr  of  the  &i*.>uci 

known  to  American  students,  and  from  whom  I  took  a  model  in  plaster 
many  yeans  ago,  a,  represents  the  anterior  Bui'f  ace  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  thrust  forwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera; 
6,  J,  the  orifices  of  the  ureters^  concealed  between  the  bladder  and  tlie 
vestige  of  the  jjenis,  but  which  are  at  once  brought  into  view  when  the 
bladder  is  lifted  ;  the  orifices  of  the  seminal  ducts  lie  in  the  same  fold ; 
<?,  penis  ;  rf,  rf,  anterior  tennhiation  of  pubic  bonea ;  e^  scrotimi ;  ^j  s 
congenital  inguinal  hernia. 

M.  Vigneau,  d' Aufagnac,  has  furnished  a  very  complete  monograph 
upon  thia  subject,  including  a  record  of  87  cases;  of  which  number  60 
wetre  males,  22  females,  and  in  7  the  sex  was  undetermined.*  Of  the 
5  easea  seen  by  myself,  all  were  males.  Several  ciises,  additional  to  tliose 
collected  by  Vigneau,  may  be  found  in  Gurlt's  Jahresbericht  The  dura- 
tion of  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  {jerceptibly  by  the 
existence  of  the  abnormity.  In  one  case  the  subject  lived  to  be  70 
years  of  age. 
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Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  remedy  this  terrible  def ormityjchief- 
ly  by  a  resort  to  anaplastic  surgery ;  the  object  proposed  being  to  form  t 
small  pouch  or  receptacle  in  front  of  the  ureters,  by  reversal  or  sliding 
of  the  integument ;  or  to  construct  a  tegumentary  covering,  a  sort  of 
bridge,  which  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  a  shield  to  the  exposed  and  sen- 
sitive mucous  membrane.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  first  of  these  pu^ 
poses  has  never  been  attained,  unless  we  except  the  partial  success  of 
Dr.  John  Wood ;  and  those  familiar  with  plastic  operations  will  scared/ 
be  disappointed  at  the  statement  In  regard  to  the  second  object  pro- 
posed, namely,  the  formation  of  a  tegumentary  bridge  or  E^eld,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  only  occasionally  successful ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
determined  by  the  result  of  any  operation  yet  reported,  whether  the 
patients  have  received  any  very  positive  benefit,  since  they  are  in  all  caaei 
unable  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  urine  over  the  body  and  thi^ 
without  the  use  of  an  artificial  shield  and  tube.  The  first  in  which 
the  operator  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  tegumentary  covering  which 
served  more  or  less  completely  the  purpose  of  a  shield,  but  feiiled  to 
control  the  constant  escape  of  urine,  was  made  upon  a  female  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Ayres,  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  1856.  Holmes, 
of  London,  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  sdt  10;  Maury,  of  Philadelpliia,  in  two 
boys,  and  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  in  two  cases,  have  been  equally  sucoessfiiL 
John  Wood,  of  London,  also,  after  four  operations  upon  a  lad  7  yean 
old,  had  formed  a  pretty  complete  covering,  with  a  pouch  capable  of 
holding  two  ounces  of  urine ;  but  whenever  the  patient  coughed,  or 
contracted  the  muscles  of  his  belly,  it  was  expelled,  and  he  was  stiU 
obliged  to  wear  a  urinal. 

We  know  of  no  other  operations  for  the  relief  of  this  deformity 
which  can  be  pronounced  to  be  even  partially  successful;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  very  many  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  most  ingenious  and  skilful  surgeons  have  failed  completely, 
either  from  a  simple  failm*e  on  the  part  of  the  surfaces  to  unite, 
or  on  account  of  the  sloughing  of  portions  or  the  whole  of  the 
flaps.  Among  those  who  have  been  thus  unsuccessful  may  be  enume- 
rated Eoiix,  Eichard,  Algui^,  Langenbeck,  Dieffenbach,  Pancoast,  and 
CarrolL  Three  unsuccessful  cases  are  reported,  also,  in  the  Jfedi<xU 
Times  and  Gazette  for  1865.  The  patients  of  Kichard  and  Pancosst 
died  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Simon,  of  St.  Thomss 
Hospital,  following  the  suggestion  of  Roux,  succeeded  partially  in  estab- 
lishing by  means  of  a  seton  a  permanent  channel  between  die  ureters 
and  the  rectum ;  but  not  without  causing  a  peritonitis  which  came  near 
proving  f ataL  The  same  operation  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lloyd  caused 
death  in  a  few  days.  Many  other  surgical  expedients  have  been  from 
time  to  time  suggested,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  me  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion. The  student  who  may  be  carious  upon  the  subject  should,  how 
ever,  consult  the  work  of  Vigneau,  already  referred  to. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  author,  in  what  has  been  said  upon  this  sub- 
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5ect,  to  deter  any  surgeon  from  future  attempts  to  remedy  a  deformity 
iK>  eerioufi  aiid  Jisgiifiting.  Tlie  purpose  haa  beeu  only  to  prevent  too  san- 
guine aatieipatiuii:^.  We  have  ouraelv es  urged 
several  ui  these  sufferers  to  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion at  our  hands;  but  having  ah'eady  inform- 
ed dieniselves  fully  as  to  what  ha\  e  been  the 
usual  result^  or,  having  listened  to  a  fair  state- 
meut  to  them  of  our  own  expectations,  they 
have  always  promptly  declined  to  permit  any 
operation  to  be  made. 

It  is  with  much  satiafactinn,  however*  that 
we  are  permitted  to  inform  our  readers  in  what 
manner,  by  the  use  of  a  properly  c^>nstructed 
shield  and  urinal,  they  may  render  the  exist- 
ence of  these  sufferers  nmcli  more  tolerable,  if 
not  actually  comfortable.  A  gentleman  who 
consulted  me  a  short  time  since,  foimd 
great  comfort  in  the  use  of  a  metallic  shield, 
csonstructed  by  Mr,  Stollmann,  of  this  city,  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  wbich  an  elastic  tube 
was  attached,  terminating  in  a  pouch  resting 
in  tlie  boot.  According  to  McWiinnie/  a 
siruilar  instrument  was  emplt^yed  by  Mr. 
Earle,  tliis  latter  being  a  moditication  uf  the 
one  worn  by  a  German  traveler  named  Ussem,  and  fi^^ired  by  Duncan 
some  years  before  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgmd  Jaumal. 


A 
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BpUpadla*.    Syn.,  FiMiara  EpispwUca  Itlndrli  PfiotinLi,  R.  O. 

The  urethral  canal  may  terminate  at  any  ix»int  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  penis,  or  the  entire  upper  wall  of  tliis  canal  may  be  deficient, 
leaving  oidy  a  superficial  groove  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
penis.  This  variety  of  abnonnity  usually  accompanies  exstrophy  of  tlie 
bladder,  and  seldom  or  never  is  tlie  subject  of  surreal  treatment. 


fiypoipadias.  Syn^  Fisiimra  Hypoipadica  lUnsrii  Urlntt,  R.  O. 

Ilj^pospadias,  due  in  most  cases  to  arrest  of  development,  is  a  defect 
in  the  lower  wall  of  the  nrethra*  It  is  more  frequently  met  with 
than  epispadias ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  penis  is  generally  in  other  respects 
tolerably  well  developed,  it  is  pn>j^r  in  certain  cases  to  attempt  its 
relief.  Whenever  the  urethral  canal  terminates  at  the  abnormal  open- 
ing it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  establish  a  chaimel,  in  imitatioii  of  Uie 

1  McWbinnie.     LoDtl  MA  Gm,^  vol  x.,  New  Series,  p.  360, 1850. 
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natural  tirethra,  through  the  corpus  epongioeum  and  glans  penis;  and 
subsequently  the  cloaca  may  be  closed  by  freshenmg  the  margins,  and 
closing  the  edges  over  a  silver  catheter  already  placed  in  the  newly- 
formed  urethral  canal  The  surgeon  should  be  advised,  however,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  extreme  care,  with  patient  perseverance,  is  likely 
K)  be  crowned  with  success  in  these  cases,  and  that  he  must  not  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  all  his  efforts  result  in  complete  failure. 

Nelaton  recommends  that  after  freshening  the  edges  of  the  opening, 
and  lifting  by  free  dissection  the  adjacent  skin,  two  lateral  incisious 
shall  be  made  to  relieve  the  tension,  and  a  slip  of  Lidia-nibber  placed 
underneath  the  flaps  to  protect  them  from  the  urine. 

Le  Gros  Clark  makes  still  more  extensive  dissection  of  the  int^- 
ment,  uniting  the  longitudinal  with  transverse  incisions,  by  which 
means  he  is  able  to  bring  portions  of  the  under  surfaces  of  each  flap 
into  contact,  instead  of  the  narrow,  tegumentary  margins.  He  th^ 
closes  the  portion  of  the  wound  corresponding  to  the  fissure  with  Sims' 
metallic  clamps. 


Fig.  884. 
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TJrcthroplasty.  (Nelaton.) 


TJreUxroplAsty.  (Clark.)  Indsioiis. 


Operation  completed. 


Eicord  suggests  that  in  case  of  2k  penile  fistula^  where  no  perineal  fistula 
exists,  which  might  serve  as  a  diverticulum,  it  would  be  proper  to 
puncture  the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  and  maintain  the  urinary  dis- 
charge in  this  direction  until  the  penile  fistula  was  cured ;  after  which 
the  vesical  fistula  might  be  left  to  close  of  itself. 


Shortening  of  the  Frnntim. 

Either  as  a  congenital  abnormity,  or  as  the  result  of  the  irregular 
cicatrization  of  a  chancre,  the  penis  is  sometimes  bridled  by  the  fraenum, 
so  that  it  assumes  a  dorsal  curvature  during  erection.  We  have  given 
relief  in  several  examples  of  this  kind,  by  cutting  the  frsenimi,  and, 
after  separating  tlie  edges  freely  by  traction  upon  the  glans,  closing  tlie 
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wound  from  side  to  Bide,  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  of  the 
peniB,  with  two  or  three  fine  satures. 

Phimosis,  R.  O. 
Congenital  phimosis  exists  occasionally  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
demand  immediate  interference;  the  preputial  orifice  being  com- 
pletely or  almost  completely  closed.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  incision  which  shall  give  temporary 
relief,  but  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  make  whatever  operation  may 
be  required  to  insure  in  the  future  full  and  permanent  immunity. 

If  the  prepuce  is  simply  contracted  at  its  extremity, 
and  not  elongated,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  make  a  single  ^'  ^*' 

longitudinal  slit  through  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  integu- 
ment and  mucous  membrane.  The  precise  method  of 
procedure  is  as  follows : — 

Upon  a  grooved  director,  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury is  carried  almost  to  the  point  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  reflected  upon  itself  behind  the  corona  glandis, 
and  from  thence  it  is  thrust  forward  through  the  integu- 
ment and  brought  out.  If,  as  is  sometimes  practised,  this 
operation  is  made  with  scissors,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
seldom  cut  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  tegumentary  sur-  ^^^'"^SlS  ^"" 
face.  Any  vessels  which  continue  to  bleed  should  be 
carefully  tied.  I  have  known  a  neglect  to  do  so,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
a  few  months  old,  result  in  a  nearly  fatal  hffimorrhage. 

A  more  speedy  cicatrization  of  the  womid  will  now  be  insured  by 
attaching  the  mucous  to  the  tegumentary  surface  along  each  margin, 
with  delicate  sutures. 

In  case  the  prepuce  is  pretematurally  long  as  well  as  contracted,  the 
operation  of  circumcision  may  be  made.  Instruments  are  sometimes 
employed  for  holding  the  prepuce,  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  guides 
to  the  knife,  and  as  a  protection  to  the  glans  penis.  An  ordinary  dress- 
ing forceps  will  serve  the  purpose,  if  any  instrument  of  this  kind 
is  needed;  but  the  method  of  operating  which  has  given  me  most 
satisfaction,  whether  in  the  infant  or  adult,  has  been  to  introduce 
through  the  preputial  orifice  a  vulsellum,  or  a  strong  "pair  of  toothed 
forceps,  and,  seizing  the  mucous  membrane  opposite  the  corona,  to  draw 
it  well  out.  Committing  the  instrument  to  the  hands  of  an  assistant, 
with  a  second  pair  of  forceps  the  mucous  membrane  is  seized  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  prepuce,  and  this  also  is  given  to  the  assistant,  who 
draws  upon  both  pair  of  forceps  steadily  while  the  operator  draws  tlie 
integument  gently  backwards.  By  this  procedure  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  advanced  beyond  the  tegumentary  surface  and  is  certain  to  be 
excised  to  an  equal  extent.  While  the  parts  are  thus  held  the  surgeon, 
with  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  cuts  somewhat  obliquely  the 
prepuce ;  the  direction  of  the  incision  being  from  above  downwards  and 
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backwards,  in  a  line  coiresponding  to  the  obliquity  of  the  corona  glandk 
The  excision  being  completed,  and  the  arteries  eeciired,  the  miiamggind 
tej^iimentary  surfaces  are  united  by  fine  sutures,  and  the  patient  is  laid 
in  bed,  the  parts  being  covered  with  cl»*tlis  wetted  with  cold  water. 

When  the  operation  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way  by  drswing  the  pns 
pntial  integument  forwards  and  cutting  it  off,  gcareely  any  of  the  mu0>Qi 
menrtbrane  is  removed ;  but  tlie  narrowing  of  the  prepuce  depends  xnore 
upon  this  membrarie  than  upon  the  integument,  and  it  must  be  torn  or 
cut  vertically  by  a  second  incision,  before  the  phimosis  can  be  remedied. 

Tlie  operation  recently  proi>ci6ed,  wliich  consists  in  etretcliing  lim 
mucous  membrane,  is  puerile.  In  one  case  which  has  come  under 
notice  it  resulted  in  violent  inflammation,  accompanied  with  great  suffe 
ing.  Subcutaneous  incision  is  equally  inefficient,  and  porhape  eqnall| 
hable  to  misdiievoufl  accidents. 


Fig.  88?. 


Paraphimosis,  R.  O. 

Inability  to  restore  the  prepuce  to  position  after  it  has  been  retracH 
ed  beyond  the  corona  glandis^  occura  most  frequently  In  children  who 
have  congenital  phimosis.     It  is  also  an  accident  resulting  from  bik' 
nitis  and  posthitis  in  persons  laboring  tmder  acute  gonorrhcea. 

In  children  the  reposition  of  the  prepuce  may  generally  be 
pUshed  by  steady  and  persiatent  taxis  applied  with  the  fingers 

tlmmbs,  in  tlie  manner  illustrated  bl 
tlie  accompan3ing  wood-cut.     In 
this  does  not  succeed,  and  the  prepucoj 
becomes  much  swollen,  or  cedematot 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  relieve  the  stria 
ture  by  incisions.     This  will  be  acc<jtD 
pliahed  by  introducing  the  point  of 
narrow  bistoury  beneath  the  constricte 
p^jrtion.     In  geneml  it  will  be  foimd'j 
necessary  to  divide   the   stricture  at 
more  than  one  point,  as  for  example 
upon  the  dorsal  and  two  lateral  imp&M. 
At  the  same  time  the  cedematons  pr 
puce  should  be  relieved  by  ecari 
tions.     It  will  often  happen,  even  af- 
ter complete  divisicm  of  the  stricture,  and  free  scarilication,  that  th 
prepuce  cannot  bo  replaced,  owing  to  the  inflammatory  effusions  whic 
have  infiltrated  and  imprisoned   the  tissues.    The  patient  should 
then   placed  upon  his  back,  while  cold-water  lotions   are  diligenUj 
applied,  and  gradually  the  parts  will  return  to  their  natural  position.! 
Three  or  four  days  may  be  required  for  the  complete  reposition  of 
the  prepuce. 
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SpitheUoma  of  the  Penii.    Syn.    BpithftHoma  Ck>Ufl,  R.  O. 

Epithelioma  occurs  npon  the  penis  in  most  cases  as  minute  warty  or 
papiUiform  growths,  usually  situated  beneath  the  prepuce  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  corona.  Of  eight  cases  which  have  been  observed  by 
me,  five  occurred  in  persons  having  congenital  phimosis. 

Epithelioma  of  the  penis  may  be  distinguished  from  a  syphilitic  wart 
by  the  absence  of  a  syphilitic  history,  by  its  slow  growth  and  broad 
base ;  and  finally  by  its  tendency  to  ulceration.  Venereal  warts  occur 
at  all  periods  of  life ;  while  cancerous  warts  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
advanced  life,  or  after  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year.  Venereal  warts  are 
generally  multiple;  cancerous  warts  are  almost  always  single. 

The  only  remedy  is  amputation,  in  case  the  glans  or  the  body  of  the 
penis  is  involved.  If,  however,  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  prepuce, 
as  ii  very  seldom  the  case,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remove  it  alone. 

Amputation  of  the  Penii.    Syn.,    Amputatlo  Oolii,    R.  O. 

This  operation  maybe  made  with  an  ordinary  bistoury.  The  integument 
should  be  drawn  well  forwards  to  avoid  leaving  a  redundancy.  After  the 
amputation  five  arteries  may  require  the  ligature,  namely  two  dorsal,  two 
lateral,  and  one  artery  of  the  septimi ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  wound  con- 
tinues to  bleed  quite  freely  from  the  cellular  structure  even  after  these 
arteries  are  tied.  In  such  cases  search  must  be  made  for  the  urethra, 
which  will  be  found  retracted  and  buried  within  the  corpus  spongiosum ; 
where  it  may  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  brought 
forwards.  A  female  silver  catheter  must  then  be  introduced  into  tiie 
bladder,  so  that  the  stump  of  the  penis  may  be  compressed  by  a  bandage 
without  interfering  with  the  flow  of  urine.  The  danger  and  trouble 
from  hsemorrhage  is  increased  greatly  when  the  penis  is  amputated  near 
the  pubes,  and  the  stump  retracts  into  the  perineum.  It  is  a  prudent 
precaution  in  such  cases  to  transfix  the  penis  posterior  to  the  point  of 
amputation  with  a  strong  silver  or  silk  ligature ;  which  may  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  several  days  or  until  all  danger  of  secondary  bleeding  is 
past ;  and  by  means  of  which  the  bleeding  stump  may  be  brought  into 
view  whenever  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  (5crascur  has  been  employed  by  mybelf  twice  in  amputation  of 
the  penis,  while  I  have  five  times  amputated  with  the  knife.  In  neither 
of  the  amputations  by  the  ^craseur  was  it  necessary  to  tie  a  vessel,  and 
tlie  wounds  closed  speedily.  In  nearly  all  the  amputations  with  the 
knife  the  bleeding  has  been  troublesome,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
alarming. 

During  the  progress  of  cicatrization,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  well  open,  by  the  daily  introduction  of  bougies, 
2onmiencing  from  about  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  day  after  the  amputa- 
tion. 
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Sdrrhns  of  the  Paoii.    Syn.,  Bdnhofl  OoUi,  R*  O. 

Scirrhns  of  the  penis  is  exceedingly  rare.  We  have  met  with  only 
one  example ;  which  occurred  in  an  old  man,  commencing  as  a  hard^ 
knob-like  induration  in  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  corpora  caTemoea. 
Such  an  induration  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  circumscribed 
indurations  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  sometimes  seen  in  syphilitic 
patients.  If  the  disease  has  not  progressed  too  far,  amputation  may  at 
least  delay  the  fatal  event 

Harpaa  ef  the  GlaiiB,or  of  the  Prepuce  (Non-veneraal). 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  small  vesicles,  which  occur  in 
groups;  or  by  superficial  excoriations.  Some  persons  are  liable  to 
herpes  from  very  slight  provocations,  and  it  often  leads  to  a  8Ufipid(» 
that  syphilis  has  been  contracted.  Frequent  ablations  with  soap 
and  water  will  generally  prevent  its  recurrence ;  and  in  slight  cases  the 
same  remedy  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure ;  but  mild  astringent  washcB, 
such  as  the  oxide  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  superacetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  act  more  promptly,  and  are,  in  general,  more  efiicient. 

Vegetatkma,  or  Warts  Qpon  the  Penla. 

PapilUform  growths  occur  frequently  upon  the  glans  penis  and  upon 
the  prepuce  as  sequelsB  of  chancres,  of  balanitis  or  posthitis,  of  eczema, 
and  sometimes  they  occur  where  none  of  these  affections  have  preced- 
ed. They  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  specific  in  their  character, 
unless  they  are  of  the  nature  of  epithelioma,  already  described.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  seen  growing  from  within  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  treatment  is  purely  local,  and  consists  in  the  application  of  mild 
caustics  and  astringents,  such  as  the  chromic  acid  or  the  persulphate  of 
iron.  Sometimes,  when  the  pedicle  is  quite  small,  tlie  cure  may  be 
expedited  by  clipping  them  off  with  scissors,  and  then  applying  the 
caustics. 

Pol3rpi  of  the  Urethra. 

The  interior  of  the  male  urethra  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  small 
polypoid  growth,  resembling  in  structure  the  polypi  which  have  already 
been  described  as  occurring  in  the  ear.  They  are  soft  and  vascular,  usual- 
ly having  narrow  and  elongated  pedicles.  Mr.  Thompson  states  that 
tiiej  never  occur  except  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  Thej 
may  be  removed  by  the  ligature,  or  caustic. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra.    Syn.,  Stxlotura  Itinerls  Urintt,  R.  O. 

Spasmodic  Stricture. — An  urethral  stricture  may  be  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  those   unstriped  involuntan 
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muscular  fibres  which,  accordiog  to  recent  investigations,  surround  tho 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  in  its  entire  length.  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  the  voluntary  fibres  which  compose  the  compressor 
urethras  may  cause  a  temporary  stricture  in  the  membranous  portion ; 
and  possibly,  also,  the  acceleratores  urin»  may  in  a  like  manner  con- 
strict the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

It  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  rare  that  the  surgeon  meets  with  a  pure, 
uncomplicated  spasmodic  stricture — ^perhaps  never ;  but  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  muscular  spasm  constitutes  tlie  essential  and  predomina- 
ting feature,  especially  in  such  as  are  caused  suddenly  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  more  particularly  in  such  as  are  due  to  over- 
indulgence in  acid  wines ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  of  organic  stricture, 
when  the  urethra  is  morbidly  sensitive,  tfie  attempt  to  introduce  the  ca- 
theter or  the  sound  rapidly,  seldom  fails  to  render  the  stricture  more 
obstinate  by  inducing  muscular  contraction. 

Treatment. — A  brisk  cathartic  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  shall 
empty  the  bowels  promptly  and  thoroughly,  followed  by  alkalies  when 
the  urine  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  full  opiate,  are  measures  of  relief 
always  deserving  a  trial.  In  many  cases  half  a  grain  of  morphine  alone 
will  give  complete  relief  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  If  the  catheter  is 
used  a  large-sized  instrument  should  be  preferred,  and  it  should  be  in- 
troduced slowly,  waiting  patiently  for  the  spasm  to  cease  whenever  any 
obstruction  is  presented. 

Inflaznxnatory  Stricture. — A  purely  inflammatory  stricture  may 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  gonorrhoea,  or  of  stimulating  injections 
employed  for  its  relief.  In  short,  urethritis,  from  whatever  cause  devel- 
oped, may  induce  such  a  degree  of  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  submucous  tissues  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  urine. 

Treatment. — ^Venesection,  leeches  to  the  perineum,  saline  cathartics 
and  the  warm  bath  may  hasten  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling ;  but  in 
these  cases,  also,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  muscular  spasm  often 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  production  of  the  stricture,  and  a 
full  dose  of  morphine  will  aid  materially  in  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
urine.  The  catheter  can  seldom  be  employed  advantageously  in  these 
cases,  but  if  it  is  used,  the  utmost  care  and  gentleness  must  be  exercised 
in  its  introduction. 

Wliat  has  been  termed  oangeatwe  stricturej  differs  from  that 
which  we  have  named  "inflammatory,"  rather  in  degree  than  in 
type.  It  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  subacute  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  whole  or  of  limited  portions  of  the  urethra,  which  may  be 
occasional  or  transient,  or  it  may  assume  a  somewhat  permanent  char- 
acter ;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  pretty  certain  to  end  in  the  f oimation 
of  an  organic  stricture.  Introduction  of  steel  soimds  or  of  wax  bougies, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  constitutes  the  proper  treatment  With  the 
utmost  care  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  blood  will  sometimes  be  drawn, 
but  this  should  not  deter  from  the  continuance  of  the  practice. 
SI 
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The  terms  **  organic"  and  "  permanent "  are  applied  to  sneht 
as  consist  of  more  or  less  completely  organised  stmcturee  or  neopl 
the  results  of  inflammation,  and  which  therefore  poesees  eonsiderablf 
firmness,  and  offer  serions  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  an  instro- 
ment.  They  are  never  formed  anddenlj,  onlese  enaiiiii^  upon  ^a& 
matic  leBions,  or  npon  tlie  cicatrisation  of  chancres.  UBoally  their  pro 
greee  is  exceedingly  slow  and  insidious,  occupying  many  years  in  thcji 
complete  development;  and  for  this  reason,  among  othera,  they  m 
rarely  met  with  in  early  life.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  at  the  antetki 
extremity  of  the  bulbous,  or  about  one  inch  in  fi'ont  of  the  menabratMMi 
portion.  Through  the  entire  length  of  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  until 
membranous  portion  is  reached,  strictures  are  very  coniinon  ;  bat 
continue  to  lessen  in  frequency  in  this  direction,  and  when  tJie 
branous  unites  with  the  prostatic  portion  they  are  rare,  Mr.  Thotj 
to  whose  careful  observations  we  are  indebted  for  these  Bt&temeaita,  hm 
never  found  a  stricture  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal.  Thej  an 
quite  frequent  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  and  at  the  external  meatc 
rare  between  the  fossa  navicularis  and  the  bulb.  They  may  be  sins 
ranltiple.  In  form  they  are  exceedingly  varied,  in  certain  casee 
circular,  surrounding  the  entire  canal ;  in  othere  they  are  limil 
one  side  only.  When  due  to  infiltrations  and  indurationa  of  the  \ 
mucous  and  spongy  tifieaee,  they  extend  some  distance  in  the  dir 
of  the  length  of  the  canal ;  but  when  only  the  mucous  meinbr 
involved,  or  the  mucous  and  muscular  tissues,  they  are  uBaally  sboit 
and  their  free  margins  are  tense  and  ^arply  defined,  as  if  the  canal  ww 
tied  with  a  "  packthread.'*  In  some  cases  they  are  compce^  of  bandi 
which  stretch  across  the  urethra  in  various  directions,  oonfilitttting  tlie 
"bridle  stricture.'*  They  may  be  irregular  or  tortuous;  and  indettl 
they  may  assume  many  other  forms  which  it  will  not  be  neceosiUTji 
enimierate.  ■! 

Complete  occlusion  or  obliteration  of  the  canal  seldom  occnra  ^B 
when  a  fistula  forms  above  the  stricture,  more  or  less  urine  contiiLiifi 
usually  to  escape  tlirough  the  whole  length  of  the  uretlxra. 

Causes. — The  usual  causea  of  organic  stricture  are  protracted  m^ 
thritis,  whether  originating  from  gonorrhoea  or  from  any  other  i 
The  low  form  of  inflammation  attending  a  long-continued  gleet  is  i 
certain  to  induce  stricture ;  and  when  once  the  process  of  narrowing  hm 
commenced  it  is  apt  to  continue  long  after  tlte  gleet  and  other  palpabb 
signs  of  increased  action  have  ceased- 

Traumatw  Stricture^  St/n.^  Strictura  ex   Vtdnsfmf  k,  c,   nsoaDf 
considered  as  a  variety  of  organic,  is  the  result  of  violence,  such  aa  a  £dl 
upon  the  perineum,  or  the  unskilful  use  of  sounds  or  catheters. 
theref(»re  a  direct  consequence  of  inflammatory  infiltrations,  conjc 
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With  loss  of  Structure  and  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  and  is  usually  the 
most  intractable  of  all  the  forms  of  stricture. 

Ssrmptoxns. — The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  approach  or  actual 
existence  of  an  organic  stricture  are  a  long-continued  gleety  discharge, 
forked  or  irregular  projection,  with  diminished  size  of  the  stream  of 
urine,  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  and  delay  in  the  expulsion,  occasional 
sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  perineum,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
smarting  and  soreness.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  introduction  of  suitable  instruments. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  sequences  of  a  permanent  stricture  are 
often  serious.  The  urethral  canal  posterior  to  the  stricture  becomes  di- 
lated, forming  a  sinus  or  pouch,  which  sometimes  can  be  distinctly  felt 
during  the  eflforts  at  urination.  The  membranous  is  less  h'able  to  this 
dilatation  than  the  spongy  or  prostatic  portions ;  consequently  when  the 
stricture  is  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  the  dilatation 
may  not  exist.  Ulcerations  and  perforations  take  place,  especially  in 
the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra,  back  of  the  stricture ;  abscesses  result  in 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  urine,  and  eventually  perineal  fistulae 
occur.  The  lacunae  of  the  mucous  membrane  posterior  to  the  stricture, 
and  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  and  prostatic  ducts,  frequently  partici- 
pate in  the  dilatation;  and  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  canal, 
especially  along  the  floor  and  lateral  walls,  become  converted  into  a  sort 
of  network,  in  which  an  instrument,  having  passed  the  stricture,  might 
possibly  become  entangled.  Abscesses  may  form  in  the  prostate,  or  it 
vnay  become  degenerated  into  a  soft  pultaceous  mass.  The  bladder  be- 
comes dilated  and  hypertrophied,  or  sacculated ;  its  mucous  membrane 
is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  from  detention  and  decomposition 
of  the  urine,  causing  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate.  The  ureters  dilate 
enormously ;  the  pelves,  inf  undibula  and  calices  of  the  kidneys  undergo 
a  similar  enlargement,  while  the  proper  substance  of  the  kidneys  becomes 
atrophied,  and  finally  the  symptoms  of  ursemic  poisoning  ensue  as  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  failure  of  these  organs  to  eliminate  the  effete  matters 
of  the  circulation. 

Exploration  of  the  Urethra. — In  order  to  determine  the  existence 
as  well  as  the  exact  seat  and  character  of  a  stricture,  a  well-polished  steel 
soimd,  of  the  proper  size  and  curve,  may  be  first  employed. 

For  this  purpose  a  rather  large  instrument  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
"WTien  by  careful  examination  the  seat  of  the  stricture  has  been  deter- 
mined, die  point  of  a  smaller  and  somewhat  conical  steel  sound  may  be 
made  to  enter  the  stricture  by  gentle  and  steady  pressure,  in  order  to 
determine  its  size  and  resistance  ;  or  the  surgeon  may  substitute  with  ad- 
vantage a  metallic  or  India-nibber  instrument  terminated  by  an  expand- 
ed and  olive-shaped  bulb,  the  extremity  of  which,  having  passed  through 
the  stricture,  will  again  move  freely;  and  the  surgeon  may  thus  be 
able  to  determine  approximately  the  length  of  the  constricted  portion. 
By  conveying  the  instrument  into  the  bladder,  also,  he  can  determine 
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whether  other  strictures  exist  beyond  the  one  first  encountered.    Indeed 
it  is  only  with  instruments  of  this  construction  that  this  important 

point  can  be  decidei 
^^  With    the   solid  sted 

sound   and  the  olive- 
shaped  bougie,  a  Yerj 
ouT^*hap«i  Boogte.  Urge   proportion  of 

strictures  may  be  tho- 
roughly and  satisfactorily  examined.  In  case,  however,  the  strictnie 
is  very  tight,  the  surgeon  will  have  to  employ  some  form  of  elastic 
filiform  bougie  to  complete  the  exploration. 

TrMitmant  of  Organic  Ckriotnra. 

There  is  no  variety  of  stricture  in  which  therapeutical  means  maj 
not  be  employed  to  advantage.  Even  in  that  form  now  under  considera- 
tion they  cannot  properly  be  omitted.  While  attempts  are  being  made  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  by  instruments,  the  patient  should  abstain 
from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors,  and  especially  of  acid  wines;  to- 
bacco should  be  interdicted ;  all  venereal  indulgences  should  be  forbid- 
den, and  the  diet  should  be  simple  and  imstimulating.  But  the  mea- 
sure which  we  have  found  of  all  the  most  efiicient,  is  absolute  ocm- 
finement  to  the  bed.  As  a  rule,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  a  stricture 
which  may  be  cured  in  four  months  while  the  patient  is  about  his  ordi- 
nary business,  may  be  cured  in  two  months  in  bed. 

Gradual  Dilatation. — The  instruments  which  I  usually  employ  for 
this  purpose,  are  solid  steel  sounds,  flexible  gum-elastic  bougies — ^both 
of  which  should  be  slightly  conical  at  their  extremities — ^and  filiform 
bougies. 

Commencing,  in  most  cases,  with  a  steel  instrument  larger  than  will 
be  admitted  into  the  stricture,  it  is  introduced  daily  with  great  care,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  abate  the  sensibility  of  the  canal.  If  practi- 
cable, it  is  better  not  to  introduce  it  soon  after  urination,  when  the  irri- 
tability of  the  channel  is  generally  somewhat  increased.  The  plan  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  throwing  in  a  little  sweet  oil  with  a 
syringe  before  introducing  the  instrument,  is  excellent.  When  the 
sensibility  of  the  urethra  has  been  somewhat  diminished,  an  instrument 
is  selected  whose  conical  extremity  may  be  made  to  enter  the  strictiu« 
a  few  lines,  which  will  sometimes  be  recognized  by  its  being  grasped 
slightly  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  it.  From  this  time  the 
progress  may  be  slow  or  rapid,  but  it  is  certain.  Whether  the  sound 
should  be  introduced  daily,  or  once  in  two  or  three  days,  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  pain  or  irritation  which  it  occasions.  Nothing  i8 
gained  by  haste  in  these  cases.  It  has  often  happened  to  us  to  see  cases 
in  which  no  perceptible  progress  was  made  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when 
unexpectedly,  and  with  no  unusual  pressure,  the  instrument  has  slid 
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easily  into  the  bladder.  In  order  to  insure  success  the  dilatation  should 
be  continued  until  the  size  of  No.  12  or  14  is  found  to  pass  without  re- 
sistance. The  patient  may  then  be  considered  cured,  so  far  as  a  cure 
is  possible  in  these  cases ;  for  it  must  be  uudei'stood  that  in  whatever 
manner  the  relief  of  the  stricture  has  been  effected,  whether  by  dilata- 
tion or  by  nipture,  by  caustic  or  incision,  the  result  is  the  same — the 
stricture  will  inevitably  return  unless  the  use  of  instruments  is  contin- 
ued. Once  a  week,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  patient  must  in- 
troduce a  sound  or  catheter  of  the  size  of  No.  12,  or  he  may  confidently 
anticipate,  sooner  or  later,  a  renewal  of  all  his  troubles. 

Steel  sounds  are  generally  more  manageable,  and  they  are  therefore 
usually  preferred  to  flexible  instruments ;  but  no  practical  surgeon  con- 
fines himself  to  any  single  form  of  instrument.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  tlie  fii^st  step  of  progress,  especially,  demands  the  use  of  the 
filiform  bougie;  and  in  introducing  this  instrument  much  patience  is 
required,  in  order  that  by  turjiing  and  variously  manipulating  the  point 
of  the  instrument  it  may  be  successfully  engaged  in  tlie  stricture. 
Neither  gutta-percha  nor  laminaria,  lately  suggested  for  the  dilatation 
of  strictures,  can  be  safely  employed,  on  account  of  tlieir  friability. 

To  the  question  so  often  repeated  by  inexperienced  surgeons,  "  What 
proportion  of  organic  strictures  can  be  successfully  treated  by  gradual 
dilatation?"  we  answer  unhesitatingly,  almost  every  stricture  into  which 
the  smallest  sound  or  bougie  can  be  introduced.  And  to  the  question 
which  naturally  follows,  "  Are  there  any  strictures  through  which  urine 
can  pass  which  cannot  be  entered  by  instruments?"  we  reply  that  wo 
have  seldom  or  never  met  with  them ;  and  that  such  examples  must  at 
least  be  exceedingly  rare.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  strictui'es  of  this 
class  can  be  entered  at  once;  but  only  that  with  patience,  perseverance, 
and  skill,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  most,  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility yield  to  the  instruments,  and  the  bladder  will  be  safely  entered. 
We  have  recently  had  a  gentleman  under  care,  with  an  old  organic 
stricture,  in  whose  case  no  instrument  cculd  be  made  to  pass  or  enter 
the  stricture  during  eight  weeks  that  he  remained  in  bed,  when  sud- 
denly one  morning  a  No.  4  became  engaged  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
or  more,  and  after  six  weeks'  further  confinement  he  returned  to  his 
home  cured,  and  using  easily  a  No.  14. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  stricture  treated  by  caustics  or  incision 
is  cured  any  more  thoiX)ughly  than  when  it  has  been  treated  by  dilata- 
tion, or,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called,  by  absorption.  There  is 
no  STiundness  in  the  theory  upon  which  the  claim  is  attempted  to  be 
sustained ;  and  there  is  no  experience  to  justify  the  assimiption.  We 
have  observed  the  results  of  all  these  forcible  methods  in  many  cases; 
and  there  is  the  same  tendency  in  all  of  them  to  a  return  of  the  stric- 
tnre,  unless  the  dilatation  is  afterwards  maintained  by  the  occasional 
and  regular  introduction  of  instruments. 

The  only  objection  tliat  can  be  offered  to  gradual  dilatation,  then,  is 
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the  length  of  time  it  may  require  to  complete  the  ciire,  as  corn 
with  forcible  dilatation,  caustic,  incision,  and  perineal  eection  ;  bat 
the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  point  of  safety,  gradual 
tation  has  greatly  the  advantat^.  Death  is  seldom  or  oever  a  reau! 
the  latter  procedure  ;  but  from  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  of 
other  methods,  they  are  followed  by  a  mortality  equal  to  five  or  seven 
cent.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  vary  much  whether  caustic,  internal  inci 
forcible  dilatation,  or  perineal  incision  have  been  employed.  Indi 
some  gentlemen  of  large  experience,  who  favor  frequent  incisions,  admil 
a  mortality  of  not  les8  than  seven  per  cent.,  and  regard  it  as  flatte 
teetiniony  to  the  excellency  of  their  practice,  because  in  very  many 
csal  operations  which  are  deemed  juBtifiable,  tlie  mortality  is  tw*enty^ 
or  even  fifty  per  cent  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  Is  too  ap 
require  exposure.  If  one  is  convinced,  however,  that  the  cond 
the  patient  demands  speedy  reUef,  or  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
ture  will  not  yield  to  gradual  dilatation,  the  surgeon  may  resort  to  sow 
one  of  the  other  methcKls  already  named,  and  which  we  shall  now 
ceed  to  describe. 

Rapid  or  Continuous  Dilatation. — This  term  has  been  applied 
method  of  dilatation  oecasii>nally  practised,  which  consists  in  retai; 
the  catheter  or  the  sound  in  the  urethra  for  several  consecutive  hoi 
and  substituting  each  time  on  its  removal  a  somewhat  larger  h 
In  this  way  it  is  possible,  in  certain  resilient  strictures,  to  acr 
rapid  dilatation,  but  not  without  the  hazard  of  causing  ulceration  of 
poition  of  the  canal,  and  of  inducing  violent  urethral  fever, 
method  has  therefore  very  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  surgeon's  favor, 
perhaps  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  stricture  can  in  this  way  be 
more  speedily  overcome. 

Forcible  Dilatation,  or  Rupture  of  the  Stricture. — For  this  p 
pose  Mr.  Holt's  instrument  is  now  generally  preferred.     It  is  com 
of  a  shaft  split  nearly  to  the  distal  extremity,  enclosing  a  wire  loi 
than  the  shaft  of  the  instrument.     The  wire  serves  as  a  guide  u 
which  tubes  of  various  sizes  may  be  projected,  and  by  which  the 
portions  which  compose  the  shaft  may  be  separated.   When  the 
of  the  stricture  is  effected,  the  instrument  is  closed  and  wi 
The  bladder  should  then  be  emptied  by  a  full-sized  catheter,  the  pa 
placed   in  bed,  and  a  mild  opiate  with  quinine   administered- 
catheter  must  be  introduced  daily  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

Internal  Xncision,  or  Divi^on.    Syn.,  Urethrototnia  InterioSJ" 
R.  O. — There  are  few,  if  any,  surgeons  who  would  now  recomm' 
internal  iucisions  when  the  stricture  is  as  far  back  as  the  bulb  of 
urethra ;  but  in  my  day  they  have  I'ieen  practised  a  good  deal  in  wh 
ever  part  of  the  urethra  the  stricture  might  happen  to  be.     Indeed, 
was  quite  the  fashion,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  cut  all  stricttires  by 
internal  mcisions  ;    but  the  male  urethra  is  neither  so  straight  nor 
insensible  as  a  rifle  bore^  and  surgeons  soon  leaiiied  this,  and  then 
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a  while,  or  niitil  another  generation  grew  up,  it  was  treated  witli  more 
respect.     Infernal  dirision  is  reserved  at  present  among  experiencjed 

Biirgeonfi  for  strictures  of  the  ej-Kingy  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  front  of  the  Bub-pubic 
etine;    and  espeeially  for  Btrictiirea  of  the 
meatuB.     At  the  meatus,  au  ordi- 
nary i>robe-pointed  narrow  bistoury 
will  answer.     For  the  diviaion  of 
Btrietures  lying  more  deeply  in  the 
canal,  a  great  variety   of    instru- 
ments have  Ijeen  devised,  among 
whieh  Uiay  be  mentioned  the  ure- 
thn»toine  of  Civiale,  Cliarriere,  Mai* 
sonneuve,  Henry  ThonifjSijn,  Geo. 
A.  Petei-8,  and  Westmoreland, 

M^>st  of  the  instninients  are  in- 
tended to  divide  the  stricture  by 
cutting  from  behind  forwards,  and 
tlxey  cannot  be  nse<l,  therefore,  ex- 
cept when  the  stricture  is  passable. 
The  bulb  at  tJie  extremity  of  Civi- 
ale's  instrument  is  of  the  size  of  a 
No.  5  catheter ;  but  an  instniment 
invented  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  well 
as  that  de\T(4ed  by  Dr,  Geo.  A.  Pe- 
ters, of  tills  city,  are  much  smaller. 
Dr.  Bumstead  prefers  Dr.  Peters' 
instrument  to  either  of  the  others 
named. 

It  is  not  prudent  in  any  case  to 
make  deep  incisions  by  internal 
urethrotomy,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  bleeding,  and  of  causing 
urinary  infiltrations  which  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  abscesses  and 
fistulie.  For  this  reason  the  blade 
of  the  urethrotome  ought  never  to 
^^  project   more   than  four-tenths  of 

Py        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'     ^  ^*'-  P<^ters'  and  Mr. 

I  '  Thompson's  instruments  the  pro- 

"  U  jection  is  less  tlian  this. 

^***'*  ^'^'^'sSJS^  Bnptew  of  Cutting  a  stricture  from  before  hackwardB^ 
by  internal  incision,  is  attended  with  so  much 
danger  of  thrusting  the  knife  into  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  practised  except  when  tlie  stricture  is  near  the  end  of  the 
penis;  or  unless  the  surgeon,  being   fm'uished  with  an  instrument 
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having  a  guide,  has  made  himself  certain  that  the  point  of  the  instn- 
ment  has  well  entered  the  stricture  before  he  pushes  the  blade  forwards. 
External  Incision,  or  Division.     Syn^  External 
^'^'  Urethrotomy;   Perineal  Section;  Sectio  Perind, 

^^^     R.  O.— The  circumstances  which  demand  or  justify  pe- 
^r  rineal  section  are  the  following : — First,  recent  trau- 

M  matic  strictures  accompanied   with    extravasation  cl 

/  urine  and  complete  retention ;  and  in  which  delay  may 

imperil  life.  In  these  cases  the  surgeon  must  elect  be^ 
tween  perineal  section  and  cystotomy.  Second,  im- 
passable organic  strictures  in  any  portion  of  the  sub- 
pubic curve,  that  is,  from  a  point  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  front  of  the  bulb  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Third, 
oi^nic  strictures  situated  in  the  sub-pubic  curve,  which 
permit  the  passage  of  a  small  instrument,  but  do  not 
admit  of  farther  dilatation  under  gradual  and  long- 
continued  pressure ;  or  which  having  yielded  for  a  mo- 
ment, quickly  and  persistently  return  to  their  original 
state.  The  conditions  assumed  in  the  second  and  third 
varieties  I  have  already  declared  to  be  exceedingly 
^  \  rare;  but  the  existence  of  such  strictures  being  dete^ 

mined,  perineal  section  is  a  proper  resort.     Examples 

I  of  the  third  variety  may  be  treated  either  by  forced 

dilatation  or  by  perineal  section.  Fourth,  strictures 
situated  in  any  jx)i1;ion  of  the  canal,  accompanied  with 
perineal  fistulse  having  callous  walls ;  the  fistul®  show- 
ing no  tendency  to  close  spontaneously,  or  after  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  strictures.  These  constitute  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  appropriate  cases  for  perineal  section ;  but 
inasmuch  as  strictures,  accompanied  with  these  grave  complications,  are 
every  now  and  then  cured  by  gradual  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  the 
operation  will  not  be  justifiable  until  this  latter  method  has  been  th(h 
roughly  tried.  The  operation  is,  under  all  circumstances,  one  of  grav- 
ity, and  ought  not  to  be  performed  when  the  system  is  not  in  a  tolerably 
healthy  condition,  and  especially  when  the  patient  is  suffering  seriously 
from  any  form  of  renal  affection. 

Operation  of  External  Urethrotomy  iTirhen  the  Stricture  is  Im- 
passable, and  there  is  no  Fistula. — The  patient  is  placed  as  in  the  ope- 
ration for  lithotomy,  and  ancesthetized.  A  catheter  of  medium  size 
is  then  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  carried  down  to  the  stricture. 
An  incision  is  now  made  in  the  median  line  upon  the  end  of  the 
catheter,  prolonging  the  incision  backwards  until  the  dilated  portion  of 
the  canal  back  of  the  stricture  is  entered.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to 
enter  the  dilated  portion  first,  and  proceed  forwards.  Wliichever 
method  is  adopted,  the  operation  will  demand  more  skill  and  patience 
than  almost  any  other  in  surgery.    The  bleeding  in  perineal  section  is 
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generally  quite  free,  and  the  vessels  are  not  esfiily  secured ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  indurated  tissues  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  the  median  line, 
and  to  observe  the  relative  position  of  parts.  Two  rules  I  have  found 
of  practical  importance  in  all  operations  of  perineal  section :  one  is,  not 
to  cut  while  thei*e  is  so  much  bleeding  as  to  obscure  the  parts  and  render 
the  direction  of  the  incisions  uncertain ;  the  other  is  not  to  thrust  the 
finger  into  the  wound  often,  if  at  all,  ceitainly  never  violently,  since  it 
is  apt  to  dissect  the  more  superficial  tissues,  and  to  leave  the  surgeon  to 
suppose  that  he  is  approaching  the  urethra,  when  he  is  in  fact  approach- 
ing the  bladder,  thus  exposing  to  incision  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  As 
soon  as  communication  is  established  between  the  portions  of  the 
canal  situated  at  both  extremities  of  the  stricture,  the  catheter  must  be 
carried  on  until  it  enters  the  bladder,  when  the  operation  is  completed. 

Operation  of  External  Urethrotomy^  ^vhen  the  Stricture  is 
Impassable,  hut  there  exists  an  External  Fistula. — In  all  cases  of 
this  kind  the  surgeon  is  advised  to  explore  the  fistulous  opening  by 
careful  and  repeated  examinations,  until  he  has  been  able  to  introduce 
an  instrument  by  this  channel  into  the  bladder.  He  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  shorten  the  route  of  this  canal  by  incisions,  and  widen  it  by 
gradual  dilatation,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  condi- 
tion, and  until  its  course  and  position  are  thoroughly  understood.  It  is 
now  possible,  in  a  few  cases,  by  introducing  a  curved  probe,  to  explore 
the  cul-de-sac,  which  often  exists  between  the  point  where  the  fistula 
terminates  in  the  urethra  and  the  stricture,  and  thus  to  acquire  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  seat  and  length  of  the  stricture. 

These  preliminaries  having  been  obseiTed,  the  operation  will  be 
uiade  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  impassable  stricture  witliout  a 
fistula,  only  that  the  surgeon  may  now  guide  his  knife  in  some  degree, 
if  he  deems  it  necessary,  by  an  instrument  carried  through  the  fistula 
into  the  bladder,  or  by  a  bent  probe  carried  from  the  fistula  toward  the 
Btricture. 

External  Urethrotomy,  ^vhen  a  Filiform  Bougie  or  other  smaU 
instrument  can  he  carried  through  the  Stricture  into  the  Bladder, 
ixrhether  ^vtrith  or  ^vvrithout  a  Fistula. — ^Mr.  Syme  has  declared  that 
in  any  case  in  which  urine  escaped  through  the  stricture,  and  by  the 
natural  channel,  it  would  always  be  found  possible  to  introduce  through 
the  same  channel  some  form  of  instrument  into  the  bladder ;  and  if 
he  was  not  absolutely  correct  in  this  statement,  he  was  so  near  the  truth 
that  the  surgeon  may  seldom  expect  to  fail,  provided  he  exercises  pa- 
tience and  skill ;  and  if  he  succeeds,  he  will  be  able  to  substitute  a 
comparatively  simple  operation  for  a  very  difficult  one,  inasmuch  as  ho 
will  now  be  furnished  with  a  reliable  guide  for  his  incisions. 

The  operation  may  be  made  with  no  other  guide  than  that  furnished 
by  a  filiform  bougie ;  but  a  bougie  of  this  size  cannot  be  felt  in  the 
nrethra,  even  when  the  incision  is  close  upon  it ;  and  it  is  only  of  use 
when,  by  careful  dissection  npon  a  dry  wound,  it  can  be  seen.    The 
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surgeoa  should  therefore  either  project  upon  the  bougie  a  metjmr 
cylinder,  carrying  the  latter  doi^Ti  aiB  f ar  ag  the  stricture,  or  he  ^ml 
withdraw  the  bougie  aad  introduce  a  staff,  having  a  slender  grou^ 
extremity,  of    the    size   of    No.    1   or  2   catheter  scale,    while 

fihaft  of  the  infitrument  is  equal  to  No.  8,  Mr.  Thorn 
Bon  has  constructed  a  stafiE  which  is  hollow^  in  order  tl 
he  mav  be  informed  when  the  beak  of  the  infitruuient 
entered  the  bladder,  by  the  escape  of  urine.  All  diuigor 
of  operating  while  the  instrument  rests  in  a  &]ae  pasfiage 
\L  16  thus  avoided. 

ll  The  patient  placed  in  the  same  position  aa  already  deecrfi)' 

I  ed  for  other  perineal  sections,  the  shoulder  of  the  staff  being 

■  prefixed  well  against  the  stricture,  the  operator  cuts 

M  and  carefully  in  the  median  line  ujxm  the  convex  e 

^  of  the  staff,  the  deeper  portions  of  the  incision  exteu 

^         from  the  shoulder  of  the  staff  to  a  point  one  inch,  nn 
^^      or  less,  backwards.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  thft 
^     incision  beyond  the  deep  perineal  fascia.       To  avoid 
aiftir  tk»rivriiiM]  accident,  Mr*  Symc  advises  cutting  from  behind  forwards f^ 
but  this  is  an  awkward  mode  of  handling  the  kuifc,  and 
does  not  appear  to  me  any  more  safe.     The  stricture  being  divided, 
the  catheter  is  introduced  and  permitted  tt>  remain.      In  ca^e  the  sur- 
geon exY>eriences   difficulty    in  introducing  tlie  catlieter   beyond   the 
wound,  he  may  gcnemlly  succeed  by  carrying  through  the  wonnd  into 
the  bladder  a  large  straight-grooved  director,  to  serve  as  a  ^nide. 

The  catheter  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bladder  twenty 
four  hours,  and  then  withdrawn,  and  after  the  lape«  of  seven  or  tea 
days  it  should  be  intrCMluced  daily,  in  order  to  insure  a  sutlicient  dila- 
tation of  the  canal;  no  catheter  or  other  instrument  should  rennun 
permanently  in  the  wound  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Treatment  of  Strictures  by  Caustic. — Caustics  have  been  employ 
ed  in  two  conditions  of  the  stricture : — First,  when  the  instrument  is 
completely  arrested,  as  by  a  bulkhead.  Under  the^  circumstances  a 
piece  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head,  or  a  small 
piece  of  potassa  f  usa  is  embedded  in  the  end  of  a  wax  l)ougie ;  tlie  bougie 
is  then  carried  rapidly  down  to  the  stricture  and  pressed  firmly  npon  it 
for  the  period  of  one  or  two  minutes,  when  it  is  witlidrawn*  This  may 
be  repeated  every  three  or  four  days  if  nec^sary.  Liston  called  the 
practice  "  most  atrocious/'  and,  considering  the  liability  there  must  be  to 
the  displacement  of  the  caustic,  or  of  its  application  to  the  sides  of  the 
t^anal  instead  of  tlie  stricture,  I  agree  with  Liston  in  bis  appreciation 
of  the  practice.  Second,  when  the  instrument  enters  tlie  stricture, 
but  is  unable  to  pass  completely  through.  In  examples  of  this  clasi 
the  caustic  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  stricture  by  a  cylindrical  instm- 
ment  having  a  side  fenestm.  Tlie  caustic,  mixed  with  simple  cerate,  U 
carried  to  the  opening  in  this  catheter-like  instrument,  by  means  of  a  n«d 
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projected  through  its  centre.  Milder  caustics  are  also  etnplojed  b; 
some  sui^geons  to  abate  the  irritability  of  the  stricture ;  and  uo  doubt 
with  occasional  good  results. 

Elec^^sia^  as  a  means  of  cauterization  and  dilatation,  recommended 
recently  by  Mallez,  Bautista  and  others,  is  painful,  uncertain,  and  liable 
to  be  followed  bv  peri-urethi-al  abscesses.  It  possesses  no  compensating 
advantagee  which  entitle  it  to  any  farther  notice. 


I 


Pezineal  Absceu*    SyiL|  AbtoeaiM  In  Parinoo,  B.  O* 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  an  organic  stricture  is  peri* 
neal  abscess,  occurring  sometimes  wholly  external  to  the  urethral  canal, 
as  a  conseqnence  of  the  propagation  of  inflanfmiation ;  but  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  ensuing  upon  an  ulceration  of  the  muo<:)US  membrane, 
and  the  consequent  escape  of  a  few  drops  of  urine.  It  is  in  general  eas- 
ily recognized  as  a  small,  circumscribed  tense  swelling  situated  between 
the  scrotum  and  anus,  at  first  enlarging  very  slowly,  and  not  causing 
much  if  any  suffering ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  swelling  commences  to 
increase  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  witii  great  pain,  tenderness^  and 
general  febrile  difiturbance. 

Treatment. — Early  and  free  incision  along  the  median  line  is  the  only 
proper  resort  Whether  the  swelling  shall  pmve  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  escape  of  urine  or  not,  and  even  although  no  pus  may  be  found, 
the  incision  can  do  no  harm,  while  in  the  opposite  case  it  will  prove  emi* 
nently  serviceable.  After  the  incision  has  been  made,  the  patient  must 
be  placed  in  bed  and  a  soft  warm  poultice  applied.  We  have  seldom 
found  it  useful,  under  these  circumstances,  to  introduce  a  catheter  sub 
sequent  to  the  operation ;  but  the  decision  of  this  point  may  properly  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon. 


QxtravaMtiou  of  UriiML    Byn.,  Soffoaio  Urina,  B.  C. 


^  Sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  stricture,  but  more  often  in  consequence 
of  a  blow  upon  the  perineum,  there  is  a  sudden  and  extensive  extrava* 
aation  of  urine  into  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  and  adjacent  por 
tions  of  i\iQ  body,  accompanied  with  great  and  i^pid  swelling,  gangrene, 

■     and  violent  constitutional  disturbance. 
Treatment. — The  integument  and  areolar  tissue  involved  must  be 
at  once  laid  open  by  munerous  long  and  deep  incisions,  and  carbolic 
acid  or  yeast  poultices  applied. 


Peiineal  Pistols    87m.,  Fistula  In  Pcartoao^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  certain  number  of  these  fistnls)  may 
l>e  successfully  treated  by  overcoming  the  stricture  which  wa^  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  accident,  and  upon  which  its  continuance  now  oiainh 
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depends.  At  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  urethra  is  nndergoing  dilala 
tion,  the  surgeon  may  expedite  the  closure  of  the  fistula  by  the  occadonal 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  other  caustics,  to  the  calloos 
edges  of  the  canal,  thus  encouraging  the  formation  of  granulations  and 
exciting  contraction.  When  much  time  has  elapsed  after  the  complete 
dilatation  of  the  stricture,  and  the  fistulous  orifice  still  remainB,  it  will 
be  proper  to  resort  to  some  one  of  those  operations  elsewhere  described 
under  the  name  of  urethroplasty. 

Oatheteriim  for  Relief  of  Retention  of  Urine  in  the  Bffalew 

Eetention  of  urine,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  a  catheter,  occiitb 
in  consequence  of  some  one  of  the  several  forms  of  stricture  already  de- 
scribed, from  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
bladder. 

The  instruments  employed  for  catheterism  are  metallic  and  gum-elas- 
tic catheters  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  and  no  surgeon  is  properly  supplied  with  instruments  for  this 
operation  who  has  not  at  least  half  a  dozen  at  his  command.  For  tiiis 
reason  I  have  never  permitted  a  catheter  to  be  placed  in  my  pocket-case 
A  single  catheter  of  the  size  of  No.  8  may  serve  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  the  country  practitioner  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  such 
an  instrument  with  him,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  catheterism  in  the 
female ;  but  it  would  be  better  for  his  patients  if,  even  for  the  exigencies 
of  a  country  pi-actice,  he  always  carried  with  him  a  complete  set  of  in- 
struments. The  temptation  to  use  an  unsuitable  instrument  is  very 
great  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  retention,  and  no  suitable  in- 
strument is  at  hand ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  patient  to  wait  many  houra,  rather  than  that  a  catheter  too  large 
or  too  small,  or  of  an  unsuitable  curve,  should  be  employed.  To  this 
cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  a  lack  of  skill,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  numerous 
examples  of  fake  passages  and  other  injuries  caused  by  catheters  with 
which  we  constantly  meet.  In  this  city  certain  druggists,  and  all  sorts  of 
empirics  supply  themselves  with  a  single  silver  catheter,  and  practise  upon 
such  unfortunate  sufferers  as  call  upon  them.  Their  patients,  I  have 
observed,  are  generally  only  those  who  have  a  temporary  occlusion  of 
the  canal  occasioned  by  a  debauch,  or  they  are  old  people  who  have  en- 
larged prostates,  and  whose  bladders  have  been  weakened  by  holding  the 
water  too  long,  and  in  whom  catheterism  is  not  usually  diflicult ;  yet  1 
believe  they  manage  to  "  tunnel "  the  urethra  in  about  one-half  of  their 
cases. 

In  cases  of  retention  from  spasmodic  stricture,  occurring  in  the 
adult,  a  medium-sized  silver  catheter  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  In 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  also,  unaccompanied  with  stricture  or  en- 
larged prostate,  as  for  example  when  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  by 
31  fall,  a  medium  or  full-sized  instrument  is  the  best    If  the  patient  is 
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Buffering  from  organic  stricture,  a  smaller  instrument  will  bo  requii-ed, 
and  the  surgeon  will  decide  upon  the  form,  size,  and  construction  which 
will  be  most  suitable,  by  trial.  When  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  if  a 
metallic  instrument  is  used  it  must  have  a  long  and  abruptly  curved 
beak.  Some  surgeons  prefer  catheters  made  of  pure  silver,  which  permit 
the  form  of  the  beak  to  be  changed  by  bending ;  but  if  frequently  bent, 
they  soon  become  indented,  and  the  size  of  the  cylinder  may  be  sen- 
sibly diminished  by  encroachment  of  the  walls.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  and  in  some  other  cases  where 
the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  instrument  is  not  bo  easily  explahied, 
the  flexible  gum-elastic  catheter  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  general  the  supine  position  is  the  best  for  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter,  with  the  shoulders  a  little  raised  and  the  legs  drawn  up.  The 
operator,  standing  upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  holds  the  instrument 
with  his  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  raises  the  scrotum  and  penis.  At 
first  the  shaft  of  the  catheter  should  incline  toward  the  left  groin,  but  as 
it  descends  along  the  urethra  it  must  be  brought  gradually  to  the 
median  line  of  the  body,  and  slowly  elevated  as  the  beak  passes  under 
the  pubes.  If  at  this  point  the  instrument  is  arrested,  it  is  probably 
because  the  beak  is  pressing  upon  the  floor  of  the  sinus,  in  front  of  the 
membranous  portion,  and  the  instrument  must  be  withdrawn  a  little 
and  its  handle  slightly  depressed,  while  the  penis  is  moderately  stretched 
to  obliterate  its  folds.  Too  much  depression  of  the  shaft  may  cause  the 
beak  to  rest  against  the  triangular  ligament,  but  the  flrm  resistance 
offered  by  this  obstacle  is  easily  recognized,  and  the  error  is  in  general 
speedily  corrected.  In  passing  through  the  membranous  and  pro- 
static portions  of  the  urethra  the  handle  of  the  instrument  falls  over 
between  the  thighs,  and  if  any  resistance  is  offered  it  is  caused  by 
obstructions  in  the  lower  wall  of  the  canal,  and  will  be  overcome  by 
continuing  to  depress  the  handle  and  thus  to  elevate  the  beak. 

It  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  that  very  little  more  force  than  the 
natural  weight  of  the  instrument  is  admissible ;  indeed  this  is  all  that  ie 
usually  required.  As  more  or  less  spasm  is  generally  caused  by  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  catheter,  success  will  often  depend  upon  a  few 
moments'  delay  when  resistance  is  encountered,  during  which  the  spasm, 
which  is  always  transient,  will  subside.  Very  gentle  but  steady 
pressure  will  hasten  the  relaxation  of  the  spasm. 

If,  in  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate,  the  silver  catheter  cannot  be  passed 
readily,  the  surgeon  may  employ  to  advantage  a  gum-elastic  catheter, 
furnished  with  a  pretty  flrm  stylet,  with  which  he  may  increase  the 
curve  to  any  desired  extent  There  is  also  a  very  simple  expedient  U 
which  I  have  resorted  in  these  and  in  many  other  cases,  with  remark- 
able success.  Having  dipped  the  end  of  the  gum-elastic  catheter  in  hot 
water  to  render  it  more  flexible,  it  has  been  introduced  to  the  obstruo 
tion  and  tlie  stylet  then  withdi*awn  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two.    By  this 
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manoeuvre  the  end  of  the  catheter  is  still  more  elevated,  wliile  it  k  so 
flexible  as  to  assmne  any  direction  which  the  channel  may  happen 

to  require.    The  outer  end  of  the  catheta*!! 

'**•  **•  now  seized  and  pushed  down  over  the  stylet, 

i  while  abnost  at  the  same  moment  the  stylet 

^    1^  itself  is  gradually  withdrawn.     Care  most 

be  taken  in  adopting  this  method  that  the 
stylet  is  withdrawn,  in  the  first  instance,  80 
far  as  to  render  it  certain  that  its  extremitr 
cannot  protrude  from  the  eye  of  the  catheter. 
Eecently,  Dr.  T.  H.  Squier,  of  Ehnira, 
N.  Y.,  has  had  constructed  a  silver  catheter, 
designed  especially  to  be  employed  in  cuea 
of  enlarged  prostate.     The  instrument  is  like 

II  the  ordinary  silver  catheter,  except  that  die 

I  vesical  extremity  is  made  flexible  by  being 

composed  of  imbricating  and  movable  sec- 
tions. I  have  employed  this  instrument  in  a 
few  cases,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  its 
purpose  exceedingly  well ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  given  by  the  inventor,  it 
is  impossible  to  divest  one's  self  of  an  appre- 
hension that  the  links  may  become  detached 
and  remain  in  the  bladder ;  nor  is  it  plain 
what  advantage  this  instrument  can  possess 
over  an  ordinary  flexible  catheter,  when  the 
shaft  has  been  rendered  firm  and  the  vesical 
extremity  more  flexible  in  the  manner  which 
has  already  been  described. 

Oystotomy.    Bjn^  Paracentesii  YesicaB,  R  O. 

Paracentesis  of  tlie  bladder  has  occasion- 
ally been  found  necessary  when  all  other 
means  have  failed  for  the  relief  of  retention 
of  urine.  The  surgeon  must  not  be  iii  haste, 
however,  to  resort  to  what  must  alwaj^  be 
considered  a  grave  operation.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent 
the  bladder  may  sometimes  be  stretched  without  causing  a  rupture 
of  its  walls,  or  even  anything  more  than  a  temporary  paralysis ;  indeed 
we  have  seldom  seen  it  ruptured  from  this  cause,  although  we  have 
often  found  it  rising  some  distance  above  the  umbilicus,  gi^^ng  to  the 
belly  the  appearance  presented  by  a  woman  several  months  gone  in  preg- 
nancy. What  is  more  remarkable,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of 
even  more  practical  value  to  the  surgeon,  is  that  retention  of  urine  is 
very  rarely  so  complete  or  so  persistent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  open 
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the  bladder.  Either  tlie  urine  coDtinnes  to  dribble  away  in  sufficient 
am<tunt  to  give  some  relief,  or,  under  proper  therapeutical  treatment, 
often  after  the  rest  obtained  by  a  full  doee  of  morphine,  the  urine 
escapes  again  freely,  and  complete  relief  is  obtained.  The  bladder  may 
be  entered  through  the  perineum,  through  the  rectum,  or  aliove  the  pubes. 

Cystotomy  through  th©  Perineuni. — Cystotomy  by  perineal  in- 
cision IB,  in  most  cases,  essentially  the  same  operation  as  that  already  de- 
scribed as  perineal  section ;  the  purp(jse  l>eing  to  afford  an  outlet  by  enter- 
ing the  urethra  back  of  the  piint  (>{  stricture  rather  than  by  an  incision 
directly  into  the  bladder*  The  depth  and  direction  of  the  incision  must, 
however,  vary  according  to  the  seat  of  the  stricture  ;  and  if  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  is  the  cause  of  retention,  the  operation  would  cor- 
resjiond  to  tlie  perineal  operations  for  lithotomy,  only  that  it  must  be 
performed  without  a  guide. 

Cystotomy  through  th©  Rectum. — The  patient  resting  ujx>n  his 
back,  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  the  sui^eon  exploi-es  carefully  the  bas- 
fond  of  the  bladder  wnth  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  in  the  rectum, 
in  order  that  he  may  determine  tlie  position  and  size  of  tlie  prostate 
gland,  and  the  must  salient  point  of  the  bladder,  which  is  usually  alhuit  the 
centre  of  the  vesical  triangle,  A  long  curved  trocar,  the  point  of  which 
18  concealed   in  its  canula. 
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ia  now  held  in  the  right  hand, 
tiie  index  finger  projecting 
beyond  its  extremity,  and 
carried  to  the  vesical  tri- 
angle, especial  care  being 
taken  tliat  the  point  of  the 
instrument  is  not  pla^'ed  so 
high  as  to  endanger  the  recto- 
Teeical  fold  of  the  peri- 
toneum. Indeed  it  will  be 
most  prudent  not  to  carry  the 
point  of  the  instrument  more 
than  half  an  inch  above  the 
prostate*  Wliile  the  instru- 
ment is  held  finnly  in  this 
position  tlie  trocar  is  thrust  forward  with  the  left  hand,  and  immediately 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  canula  in  the  bladder. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  orifice  open  several  days,  it  will 
be  proper  to  substitute  fur  the  canula  a  gum*elaatic  catheter,  which  will 
be  easily  introduced  by  carrying  it  through,  and  then  withdrawing  the 
canula.  When  no  instrument  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  wound 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  operation,  and  even  when  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks — if,  in  the 
meantime,  the  urethral  canal  is  r^tored — Uie  wound  in  the  bladder  gssy 
erally  closes  very  quickly. 
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Cystotomy  above  the  Pubes. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  mediah 
line,  j  ust  above  the  pubes,  between  the  pyramidalia  and  recti  until  the  blad- 
der is  fairly  brought  into  view.  The  bladder  is  then  punctured  with  a  long 
trocar  and  canula,  the  canu]a  is  thrust  forward  and  the  trocar  withdrawn. 
There  is  considerable  danger  in  the  operation  that  the  urine  may  find  iti 
way  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  an  occurrence 
which  is  almost  inevitably  fatal.  This  may  be  provided  against,  in  scnne 
measure,  by  substituting,  after  the  operation  is  completed,  a  long  flexible 
catheter  for  the  canula,  which  may  act  as  a  siphon. 

J  Puncture  of  the  Bladder  with  Capillary  Tubes,  and  Evaouatioo 
th  an  Air  Pump. — Dieulafoy  and  Potain  of  Paris,  and  Smith  of  Ixm- 
don,  respectively  claim  the  invention  of  an  instroment  called  the  Pnenmalic 
Aspirator,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  capillary  tubes  thrust  into  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  this  visous  may  be  evacuated.  A  considerable  number  of  suoceB- 
ful  operations  have  been  followed  by  no  inflammatory  or  other  seriouB  accident'] 

InooBtlneiioe  of  Urine. 

In  the  case  of  children,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  adults,  the  habit 
of  involuntary  urination  during  sleep  is  due  to  abnormal  irritability 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  may  be  prevented,  in  most  cases,  by  care- 
ful attention  to  the  diet  and  to  general  hygiene ;  by  the  use  of  mineral 
tonics,  and  by  enjoining  upon  the  patient  not  to  sleep  upon  the  back; 
in  which  position  the  urine  accumulates  in  the  bas-fond,  and  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  occasioning  a  desire  to  urinate.  The  remedy,  how 
ever,  which  my  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  others  has  proven 
to  be  most  useful,  is  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in  doses  suited  to  the 
age  of  the  patient  Where  all  other  means  fail,  the  patient  must  make 
it  a  nile  to  rise  once  in  the  night  and  evacuate  the  bladder. 

We  frequently  meet  with  examples  of  incontinence,  or  more  properly 
of  "  overflowing  "  of  the  bladder,  due  to  over-distention ;  in  which  the 
water  is  constantly  dribbling  away  in  small  quantities,  and  which  some- 
times, greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  patient,  have  been  mistaken  for  true 
incontinence.  This  condition  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
most  often  upon  atony  of  the  bladder.  It  is  more  frequently  ob- 
served in  women  than  in  men.  Whenever  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  incontinence,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced  in  order 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  and  to  relieve  the  viscus  if  it  is  found  to  be 
distended. 

Ohronlo  Bnlargemmit  of  the  Prostate.     83^11.,  Amplificatio  Longa  Prostatn,  R.  0. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  prostate 
has  been  found  appreciably  enlarged  in  men  who  have  died  after  the 
sixtieth  year,  in  34:  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases ;  but  such  a  degree  of  en- 
largement as  occasioned  urinary  obstruction  during  life  existed  in  only 
15  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Ponctare  of  the  Bladder  with  Dieulafoy's  Aspiiator,  by  J.  L.  Little,  M.  D.     N.  T» 
Med  J<mr.,  Not.  1872. 
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Enlarged  Middle  Lobe  of  Prostate 
Gland. 


Li  general  the  hypertrophy  is  exceedingly  slow  and  uniform  in  its 
progress,  and  implicates  all  portions  of  the  gland  alike.  In  other  and 
exceptional  examples,  either  one  of  the  lateral  or  the  central  lobe  may 
be  alone  involved.  It  may  attain  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  extends  so  far  along  the  bas-fond 
of  the  bladder  tliat  its  summit  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  Its  struc- 
ture is  usually  not  changed,  although  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth  the  fibrous  or  the  glandu- 
lar elements  may  be  found  in  some  measure 
predominating.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and 
others  have  observed,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  this  gland  there  exist, 
in  the  interior,  minute  isolated  tumors.  The 
glandular  follicles  are  also  occasionally  en- 
larged and  occupied  by  calculi,  or  by  fiattened 
Ix>lygonal  or  spheroidal  epithelium  in  various 
conditions  of  desiccation  or  of  dissolution. 
Polypoid  outgrowths,  resembling  the  fibroid 
tumors  of  the  uterus,  are  found  occasionally  in 
connection  with  the  enlarged  prostate ;  and  these  are  especially  apt  to 
form  upon  the  middle  lobe.  The  verumontanum  is  also  liable  to  en- 
largement, independently  of,  or  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the 
prostate,  forming  a  pendulous  polypoid  projection,  which  may  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  urine  and  with  the  introduction  of  instniments* 
Malignant  tumors  occur  very  rarely  in  connection  with  the  prostate 
gland,  and  the  few  cases  observed  have  been  almost  without  exception 
encephaloid,  and  have  occurred  mostly  in  early  life.  The  gland  is  sub- 
ject sometimes  to  tubercular  enlargement,  or  degeneration,  in  strumous 
persons. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  hypertrophy  will  be  easily  made  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  age  of  the  patient,  since  it  is  seldom  observed  in  per- 
sons under  fifty-five  years ;  by  the  slow  and  dribbling  manner  in  which 
the  urine  escapes,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  projected  with 
force;  by  careful  catheterism,  and  by  exploration  with  the  finger  through 
the  rectum. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  chronic  hypertrophy  is  only  palliative, 

and  must  be  conducted  with  reference  solely  to  the  symptoms  as  they 

arise.     Tlie  patient  must  be  especially  enjoined  not  to  hold  his  water 

too  long,  lest  thereby  the  atony  of  the  bladder  should  bo  increased,  and 

complete  retention  result ;  and  if  considerable  urine  is  retained  after 

each  effort  at  evacuation,  it  should  be  drawn  regularly  by  the  catheter. 

Patients  are  often  much  comforted  by  taking  daily  fifteen  or  twenty 

drops  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  or  five  or  ten  drops  of  the  spirits  of 

tuq>entine.     If  the  urine  is  alkaline  or  neutral,  dilute  nitric  acid  may 

prove  useful ;  and  if  acid,  alkalies  may  be  given  freely.    The  warm 
62 
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bath,  conium,  and  morphine,  are  sometimeB  asefnl  in  relieving  the  con- 
stant desire  to  urinate  caused  by  the  retention  and  deoompoBitian  d 
the  urine. 

ProfUtitii.    ByiL,  Tnflammatio  FiroatatM,  B.  O. 

Both  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  maj  oo* 
cur  at  any  period  of  life  as  a  consequence  of  urethritis,  or  of  direct  tio- 
lence.  It  is  most  frequently  one  of  the  sequences  of  acute  and  jm)- 
longed  gonorrhoea.  In  rare  instances,  when  the  general  health  is  pre- 
viously much  impaired,  it  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  afEection. 

In  the  acute  form  of  the  malady  there  is  pain  in  tlie  r^on  of  the 
gland,  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  accompanied  often  with  a  draining 
and  tenesmus  at  stool;  urination  is  painful,  and  sometimee  completely 
interrupted  either  by  spasm  or  by  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  swollra 
gland ;  there  is  generally  some  swelling  and  tendemeas  in  the  perinenm, 
and  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum  the  gland  can  be  felt 
swollen,  hot,  and  tender.  When  suppuration  ensues  an  obscure  fluctua- 
tion may  generally  be  detected  by  rectal  examination ;  and  there  are 
present  also  the  usual  signs  which  indicate  the  formation  of  matter  in 
the  deeper  tissues  of  the  body,  such  as  rigors  and  febrile  disturbance. 
When  left  to  itself  the  pus  generally  discharges  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  sometimes  into  the  rectum,  or  upon  the  t^umentary  surface 
in  the  perineum. 

Treatment. — Whatever  measures  are  known  to  allay  vesical  and 
urethral  irritation  are  appropriate  in  these  cases ;  and  especially  have 
we  found  full  doses  of  morphine  to  afford  relief.  Very  small  quantities 
of  cool  water  conveyed  gently  into  the  rectum  are  also  serviceable.  If 
pus  has  formed  and  fluctuation  can  be  detected  by  rectal  examination, 
the  abscess  should  be  opened  with  a  small  curved  trocar  from  this  di- 
rection ;  and  if  the  pus  points  toward  the  perineum,  it  must  be  promptly 
evacuated  by  free  incision.  It  seems  proper  to  add,  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  the  catheter,  the  utmost  delicacy  must  be  employed  in 
its  introduction ;  observing  carefully  all  those  directions  heretofore  given 
for  the  introduction  of  instruments  in  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  glaud. 

Atrophy  of  the  Prostate  OlancU 

This  may  exist  as  a  congenital  defect,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  calculi  or  of  tumors,  or  of  over-distention  of  the  bladder  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  strictures.  It  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  old  age  when  no  appreciable  cause  can  be  found  except  senility. 

ProetatorxfaOMu 

*  This  affection,  which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  sperma- 
torrhoea, consists  in  an  abnormal  glandular  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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proptate  gland,  in  oonseqnence  of  which  it  discharges  a  larger  amount 
than  natural  of  clear  glairy  mucus,  and  a  few  drops  may  be  seen  to 
escape  from  the  urethra  after  each  urination  or  defecation ;  or  it  will 
be  found  gluing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  together  in  the  morning. 
Its  peculiar  appearance,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  escapes,  and 
the  application  of  the  microscope  will  determine  its  character  conclu- 
sively. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  local  causes 
of  excitement  and  irritation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general  health 
by  air,  exercise,  good  diet,  and  tonics. 

Rupture  of  the  Bladder. 

The  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by  direct  blows,  as  when  a  man  receives 
a  kick  upon  the  belly  or  is  traversed  by  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  vehicle ; 
or  by  indirect  blows,  as  when  he  falls  from  a  height  upon  his  back  or 
pelvis.  Rupture  seldom  or  never  takes  place,  however,  unless  the  blad 
der  is  nearly  or  quite  full.  The  point  at  which  the  viscus  gives  way  is, 
in  most  cases,  above,  and  posteriorly,  where  it  is  enclosed  by  peritoneum, 
so  that  the  urine  escapes  at  once  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  this  accident  are :  pain,  with  excessive 
prostration  and  incessant  desire  to  urinate,  with  the  escape  of  but  little 
or  no  urine.  Blood  is  rarely  evacuated  by  the  urethra  in  the  efforts 
made  by  the  patient,  but  sometimes  a  little  is  withdrawn  by  the  catheter. 
According  to  Mr.  Birkett,  a  record  of  fifty  examples  presented  only 
three  recoveries,  and  in  two  of  these  the  extravasation  of  urine  occurred 
into  the  pelvic  connective  tissue,  and  not  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  use  of  opiates, 
and  in  the  frequent  and  careful  evacuation  of  the  bladder  by  the 
catheter.  When  the  diagnosis  is  fully  made  out,  and  the  seat  of  the 
effusion  can  be  determined,  free  incisions  are  demanded.  If  the  rupture 
takes  place  below  the  peritoneal  reflection,  incisions  as  for  lateral 
lithotomy,  first  practised  by  Walker,  of  Boston,  may  prove  succe^^ul. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Bladder.    Sya^  Hypertrophia  TeiloM,  R.  O. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  long-continued  existence  of  organic 
stricture,  and  of  enlarged  prostate,  or  serious  urethral  obstructions  of 
any  character,  give  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  a  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  bladder.  In  these  examples  the  hypertrophy  seems  to  be  due 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  inordinate  action  of  the  muscular  fibres 
in  their  efforts  to  expel  the  urine.  We  have  recently  seen  a  case  in 
which  a  gentleman  died  whoso  bladder  was  greatly  enlai^d  and  thick- 
med,  the  interior  presenting  the  usual  fasciculated  appearance,  with  di- 
ctation of  the  ureters  and  expansion  of  the  kidneys ;  but  this  patient  had 
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neither  Btricture  nor  eiiUrged  prostate,  but  a  transverse  ridge  or" 
first  described  by  Mn  Guthrie,  cump<jsed  of  thii^kened  fibrous  aud  mu' 
tissue^  situated  just  behind  the  vorumontanum,  afforded  a  palpable 
§tacle  to  the  escape  of  urhie  as  well  ha  to  the  introduction  of  an  i 
nient.  Ilis  death  oitcurred  when  lie  was  about  50  years  of  age,  but 
difficulty  ill  urination  seemed  to  date  from  cluldliood,  and,  indee 
was  not  rendered  quite  certain  that  it  was  not  eougenitah 

The  walls  of  the  bladder  are  founds  in  the^  cases,  from  half  an 
to  one  inch  in  tliicknese,  the   interior  presenting  a  network  of  cord 
elevations,  or  of  bands  in  high  relief,  resembling  s*:)inewhat  the  eolun 
caniea*  of  tlie  ui>ex  and  po&terior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  h 

The  structure  of  the  bands,  and  of 
hjpertrophied   tissue     in   gene 
found    to    be    chiefly   fibroma 
rather  a  diminished  than   inci 
nmount  <>f  ninscular  tissue. 

In  a  few  rare  ca^es  the  walls  of 
bladder  gradually  give  way  at   s 
point,   and   the   nmcous    meml) 
with  a  portion  of  the  tibro-mu&cul 
wftll,  16  thrtist  out  between  the  fih 
baiidfi,  forming  a  side  pouch  <»r  8i 
pleineutary  bladder,  which   tn  m] 
cases  attaiug  tlie  sixe  of  the  ori 
bladder.     These  mceuli^  as  thev 
tennedj  may  communicate  with 
bladder  by  small  openings,  and,  hav- 
ing but  few^  muscular   fibre.*?,   their 
power  of  expelling  their  c/>ntentis  is 
very  limited,  so  that  they  become 
manent  reservoir's  of  urine  not  on 
but  occasionally  of  calculi.    Their 
lidity,  and  tlie  fact  that  they  are  not 
even  emptied  by  catheterism,  hn?  le^ 
fi^equently  to  the  supposition  that  th^l 
were  solid  tumors.     If,  however,  the 
bladder  is   first  emptied,  and   tho^g 
pi-essure  is  applied  to  the.eac  for  several  minutes  in  various  positions  (^1 
tlie  body,  tliey  can  in  general  be  sufficiently  emptied  to  establish  a  ccl^ 
rect  diagnosis.  ^^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mea^H 
to  be  employed  to  overcome  the  obstruction,  the  treatment}  in  all  sudi 
cases,  is  expectant  and  palliative  only. 
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DUftUtioD  of  the  BUdder. 

The  same  canoes — namely,  urethral  obBtriictions — may,  onder  appa 
rently  tlie  same  circumstances,  produce  opposite  results.  SucJi,  for  ex 
ample,  as  dilatation,  with  thinning  or  atrophy  of  the  walls,  Ab  in  hyper 
tPDphy,  tlie  nrine  is  in  these  cases  also  expelled  with  little  or  no  pro- 
jection, and  the  bladder  occasionally  becomes  enormously  distended 
without  causing  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient ;  but  when  tlie  blad- 
der 18  emptied  by  catheteriem,  in  a  case  of  hypei-trophy,  a  hai-d,  round 
ball  remains,  feeling  like  a  f<:etal  head.  In  dilatation  with  atrophy  or 
thinning  of  the  walls,  the  bladder  camiot  be  felt  after  evacnation. 

Treatment. — The  cause  being  removed,  it  will  remain  to  give  tone 
to  the  uiuBcular  fibres  of  the  bladder  by  such  remedies  as  nux  vomica 
and  ergot,  and  by  improvement  of  the  geueml  health. 


I 


OynUtiMf  It  O.  I  Syn.  InflammatJo  Veiicv. 

Acute  c}^titis,  of  an  idiopathic  character,  is  not  a  very  common  aflFec 
tion  ;  but  it  occurs  pretty  frequently  in  connection  with  gonorrho^al 
uretliritis.  The  mucous  membrane  is  in  general  alone  involved,  and 
especially  that  portion  which  is  situated  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder* 
It  is  characterized  by  intense  pain  in  the  sur-pubic  region,  with  tender- 
nees  on  pressure,  accompanied  often  with  pain  in  the  perineum,  testes, 
and  loins.  The  desire  to  urinate  is  almost  constant ;  and  the  escape  of 
the  urine  is  attended  with  severe  pain,  smarting,  and  tenesmus.  Rigors, 
with  active  febrile  symptoms,  are  seldom  if  ever  absent.  The  urine  is  at 
first  scanty  and  high-colored,  then  reddish,  being  mingled  with  blood- 
corpuscles,  and,  finally,  muco-piirulent.  It  is  a  malady  wliich  reflects 
severely  Tipon  the  general  system,  and  often  terminates  fatally  in  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest,  hot  baths,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the 
belly  and  perineum,  a  single  cathartic  of  blue  mass,  followed  by 
tolerably  full  doses  of  morphia,  barley  water,  and  otber  co<j1  diluent 
drinks,  with  the  moderate  use  of  alkalies,  are  the  remedies  which, 
in  purely  idiopathic  cases,  we  have  always  seen  prove  Bucccssful.  The 
same  remedies  ai-e  suitable  in  tmumatic  cases,  but  they  do  not  so  in- 
variably accomplish  a  cure.  When  acute  cystitis  occurs  as  a  conse- 
quence of  gfmorrhoea,  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  buehu,  and  cubebs  may 
be  added  to  the  above  treatment,  but  tliey  must  not  be  given  in  large 
qi^antities. 

Chronio  Cystitis.— There  are  two  forms  of  chrt>nic  cvstitis.     First, 

simple  chronic  cystitis^  usually  denominated  the  "  irritable  bladder/' 

differing  from  the  acute  only  in  degree,      Ttiis  fonn  is  in  a  great 

■     measure  amenable  to  the  satne  plan  of  treatment  wbich  has  been  re- 

K    (sum mended  for  acute  cystitis,  only  tbat  it  must  be  less  energetic,  and 
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dooiIh  t(»  1)0  prolonged  for  a  greater  period  of  time.  Second,  oatirrha 
cyntitU^  a  Bcquoiice  of  acute,  or  of  simple  chronic  cystitiB,  and  occasion 
ally  prt'Rcnting  its  distinctive  features  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  characterized  especially  by  the  abundant  secretion  of  mucns^ 
aiid  whidi  is  usually  nioi*e  or  less  mingled  with  pus.  It  is  analogooE 
to  the  catarrhal  affection  of  the  urethra,  termed  gleet,  consisting  eaaciv 
tially  in  (massive  hyperemia  of  the  tissues,  accompanied  with  atony,  esr 
{HHsially  of  the  capillaries.  The  mucus  and  pus  vrill  be  seen  mingled 
with  the  urine,  or  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel  as  a  semi- 
traiii^i^areut  tenacious  mass,  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Trt\i4mt*nt  o/  CcUarrhal  Cystitia. — Usually  this  will  be  foond  to 
Ih^  an  extn>nieiy  obstiiuite  and  persistent  affection.  The  t<^ical  treat- 
niont  ixnit^i8t8  mainly  in  tlve  frequent  ablution  of  the  interior  of  the 
bladdor  by  tepid  water,  or  water  of  the  temperature  of  9S^  to  10(f 
Falin^nhoit^  for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  deposits  which,  beeom- 
iug  ontangltHt  with  the  mucus,  and  more  or  less  decomposedL  aerre  to 
l^>qM>tuato  tho  irritatiim.  For  this  purpose,  an  ordinarr-  full-eized  flex- 
iblo  or  silvor  catheter  may  be  employed,  to  the  outer  end  csf  whidi  i 
inimH'lasiio  l>a4r«  supplied  with  a  stopcock,  is  adjusted.  The  w^ser 
must  be  intn^uwd  gently,  and  in  quantity  larelj  exceeding  shifc 
ouuvV«%  and  tlnui  Ite  allowed  to  escape.  We  have  thoo^it  ir  adraabrie 
Kk  iv^hM  this  pnx*ei^  twice  or  three  times  at  a  sitting,  once  dailj.  Ii 
the  urine  is  offeiuave^  carU^lio  acid,  in  the  proportioQ  of  ooe  graa  ^■ 
the  quart  i^  water,  will  cau^  no  irritation,  and  in  moiB£  caase*  h  'vfl 
iBifiectually  ivmvt  the  fetor. 

A^  to  the  en.ployuieut  of  astringents  and  dilate  caz^sc:<s.  ssi^  ai 
the  s^uivraoetate  vxf  lead,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  iilrnb^e  :^  sl'^'i:. 
we  nrast  v\i«ift>^  that  they  have  not,  in  gener^  Stc^rcne*!  :;;  a:- 
cv^&uplish  rauoh  g^vxl :  but,  it  employed,  ihey  sh^d  i^  ai  ±ss  ji- 
ix\xi:u"x\l  >ery  much  diluted,  as.  fv^  example,  oQe  griiz.  cf  liit  sjx- 
acetate  of  '.o*d  to  half  a  yin:  of  w;fc:er.  c^-  cce  gr^fciz.  -if  z±nci  .£ 
*;*oer  tv^  the  j^iut,  tbe  scjvsigth  beiiig  iiLci^Ased  ax  eii  iz-^ci.-tni.n.  iznl 
thrve  irmkii^s  v^f  the  foci:^r,  ai^i  vne  gruin  of  the  la::«cr.  ij  zii:  .nmss 
<rf  wTfticr  are  a:»u::evL 

AtVr  si:«;<e  *avvc>?£^:s  of  the  bladier.  i 
uer.;  ihe  u<a:  rjv^^^  7vl:acCe  n>eiKis:  is^ieed  ^hr 

baj$a:u  v^  xVi\fc:^a»  bcs:^-.:,  *va  :irsai,  a;::-!  oar^r'ris.  ii.  •■;"Lk^- — >i*>  i.   ir,^ 

&:!  ro  iivv  nfiWi :  re:  =xx«  ^saz  all.  ijc  icri««:c.  nis  7^7  ic^-z 
n>rtfcsu.Ti-*  va\-:::j^>i  T.*  :nrr:'v  ibf  irrz.«ri:TL  b=*h2.  Paiinsiis  gfefare*! 
with  :h5>  r'A'.fc-.y,  a^i  wb?  2*t^  i:c^  :<»cii  -xzl'Set  S'SKansu:  n  -a* 
w;sca^  vi  a  h«^^:aL  ccxa  iss;^ cw««  nf  a£T  w^es.  sbl:  oxc  a.  -zut 
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FIbraiui  Tumoni  Beldom  oconr  in  the  bladder,  and  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  early  life.  They  originate  in  the  Bubmncons  are- 
olar tiasae,  and,  projecting  the  mucous  membrane  before  them,  oc- 
cupy the  interior  of  the  cavity,  usually  having  a  somewhat  narrowed 
pedicle,  as  in  polypoid  growths. 

Treatment. — In  males,  the  treatment  can  only  be  palliative ;  but 
in  females,  after  suflScient  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  they  have  been 
removed  by  the  ligature;  owing,  however,  to  the  danger  of  hsBmor- 
rhage,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  remove  them  by  a  vesico-vagiual 
incision. 

VUlouByPapUlifbrm  or  VaaoularGroyrths,  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  the  bladder,  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  They  are  soft,  flocculent,  vascular,  bleeding  easily  when 
touched,  and  seldom  attaining  a  greater  size  than  a  large  marble. 

The  usual  symptoms  are,  the  admixture  of  blood  with  the  urine, 
and  occasionally  of  small  portions  of  the  abnormal  growths,  pain  in 
the  bladder,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate.  They  are  seldom  suffi- 
ciently lai^  or  firm  to  be  recognized  by  the  sound. 

Treatment. — Weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  superacetate  of 
lead,  and  of  other  astringents,  may  be  thrpwn  into  the  bladder ;  while 
such  internal  remedies  are  employed  as  may  improve  the  health,  oi 
repair  the  losses  caused  by  the  constant  bleeding.  In  the  case  of  females 
they  may,  in  some  cases,  be  removed  by  evulsion,  by  the  4craseur,  or 
by  scissors,  either  through  the  dilated  urethra,  or  through  a  vesico- 
vaginal incision. 

Malif^ant  Disease  of  the  Bladder,  either  encephaloid  or  scirrhus, 
is  more  frequent  than  either  of  the  other  forms  of  intra-vesical 
growthsw  In  some  cases  it  originates  in  the  vesical  walls,  and  in  others 
it  is  propagated  by  contiguity  of  structure  from  the  prostate  gland, 
the  rectum,  or  the  uterus. 

From  fibrous  and  villous  growths  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  prepress,  by  the  sudden  and  uncontrollable  hsemor- 
rhages,  by  the  occasional  dischaige  of  the  debris  of  the  malignant 
structure — ^the  precise  character  of  which  may  be,  in  some  instances, 
determined  by  the  microscope — and  by  exploration  with  the  sound.  In 
the  advanced  stages  the  adjacent  iliac  glands  sometimes  become  en- 
larged, and  the  usual  constitutional  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexy  are 
usually  present 

^heatmentw — To  assuage  the  pain  of  an  incurable  malady,  and  to 
render  the  passage  to  the  grave  easier,  is  all  that  suigexy  or  medicine 
can  do  in  these  unfortunate  cases. 
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Hsematuria  is  not  properly  a  disease,  but  only  a  symptom.  Elood 
may  be  present  in  the  urine  as  a  consequence  of  villous  and  malig- 
nant growths,  of  ulceration,  or  of  traumatic  lesion  of  the  coats  of  the 
bladder ;  it  may  be  derived  from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  pros- 
tate gland,  or  urethra.  When  present  in  a  small  qnantity,  intimatd? 
mingled  with  the  urine,  it  gives  to  this  excretion  a  smoky  tint ;  but 
when  blood  escapes  in  larger  quantities,  it  may  be  in  clotted  maaees,  or 
it  may  give  to  the  urine  the  appearance  of  unstrained  coffee.  The 
microscope  will  always  determine  whether  the  color  is  due  to  the 
admixture  of  blood-corpuscles ;  and  not  unfrequently,  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  casts  and  of  other  debris,  determine  also  their  source. 

Ukinary  Dsposrrs. 

The  urinary  excretion  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  both  in  regard 
to  quantity  and  quality,  when  the  kidneys  and  the  general  system  are 
in  a  condition  of  health.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr., 
assuming  that  the  usual  quantity  of  urine  excreted  in  the  adult  male 
during  twenty-four  hours  is  about  fifty  fluid  ounces,  it  may  be  stated 
in  general  terms  that  the  range  of  normal  variation  is  between  thirty 
and  sixty,  and  that  only  when  the  quantity  varies  considerably  from 
these  figures  is  a  pathological  condition  to  be  inferred  ;  and  rating  the 
ordinary  specific  gravity,  when  at  60°  Fahr.,  as  1020,  it  may  range  as 
low  as  1005  or  as  high  as  1030,  without  implying  a  deviation  frc»in 
health.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  usually  acid  at  the  moment  of 
its  discharge  from  the  bladder ;  but  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  it 
may  be  feebly  alkaline  or  neutral.  The  urates,  phosphates,  and  other 
salts  are  liable,  also,  to  constant  variation.  Mucus  and  epithelium  are 
always  present  in  greater  or  less  projX)rtion6,  and  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  sediment  in  healthy  urine  ;  but,  as  already  intimated, 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  the  general  system  in  which  the  rela- 
tive pn)portions  of  one  or  another  of  these  elements  greatly  exceed 
these  projx>rtions  in  health,  or  in  which  entirely  new  elements  are  intro- 
duced. These  conditions,  when  observed  to  be  persistent,  are  termed 
''  diatheses.'' 

Three  diatheses  are  usually  described,  namely,  the  uric  acid  (lithic), 
the  oxalic,  and  the  phosphatic,  since  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  calculi 
\re  composed  of  the  urates,  of  the  oxalates,  or  of  the  phosphates.  In 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  calculi  are  composed  of  cystine,  xanthine, 
or  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  The  concretions  occasionally  observed, 
called  fibrinous  calculi,  uro-stealiths,  and  blood  calculi,  are  pseudo- 
form,  and  cannot  be  classified  as  true  calculL 

When  the  urinary  deposits  are  amorphous  and  impalpable  they  are 
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Fig.  897. 


termed  "sediments;"  when  existing  in  the  form  of  small  crystals, 
or  of  small  solid  segregations,  they  are  designated  as  "gravel,"  or 
"  sand ; "  and  when,  by  concretion  or  crjstallization,  they  are  built  into 
solid  masses  of  considerable  size  they  are  known  as  "  calculi,"  or 
"  stones."  Urinary  calculi  forming  in  tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are 
denominated  '^  renal ;"  in  the  bladder,  "  vesical." 

Urio  Aoid  Diathesis. — Uric  acid  deposits,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
ish red,  or  lateritious  crj'stallino  sediment,  are  exceedingly  common. 
These  crystals  may  become  aggregated 
in  the  form  of  sand  or  gravel;  and 
filially,  they  may  assume  tlie  structure 
and  size  of  calculi. 

Uric  acid  calculi  vary  in  size  from  a 
millet  seed  to  a  hen's  egg.  They  are 
8mcx)th,  or  only  slightly  roughened  on 
the  surface,  of  a  light  brown,  reddish 
or  maliogany  color ;  and  of  a  flattened 
oval  form.  On  section  they  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  concentric  laminsa, 
presenting  a  variety  of  shades  of  color. 

Sedhnents  of  the  ui^ate  of  ammonia 
are  quite  common,  but  completely 
formed  calculi  of  this  variety  are  rare. 
They  seldom  attain  much  size,  and  in  form  they  resemble  the  uric 
acid  calculi,  but  their  color  is  generally  characteristic,  being  in  mc«t 
cases  much  lighter  than  the  latter,  and  of  a  pale  fawn.  In  this  regard, 
however,  there  is  considerable  variation.  They  are  compact,  seldom 
lamellated,  brittle,  and  they  break  with  a  fine  earthy  fracture. 


Uric  Acid  Cr>8taUi. 


Fig.  89& 


Fig.  399. 


Uric  Acid  Calcnliu. 


Urate  of  Ammonia  CryBtalo. 


The  presence  of  uric  acid  in  sediment,  gravel,  or  a  calculus,  may  be 
determined  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  with  nitric 
acid  and  holding  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  imtil  effervescence  is  completed 
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and  it  is  roduced  to  a  dry  pm-der.    Wh«n  the  regJdne  thm  oh^, 
Ia  eool,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  amiiioiua  will  produce  a  bright  v| 
color*    By  boiling  m  liquor  potassj^ft;,  the  uric  acid   ealcalmv  iii 
pletely  dissolved.     The  urate  uf  aintuoiiia  may  be  di66i>Ued  iu  the 
luaiirier,  but,  during  the  process,  the  presence  of  muuaouia  will 
tected  by  the  odor. 

L'ric  acid  deposits  are  observed  mo§t  frequently  in  the?  urine  of 
lious  Buffering  from  gout  or  rheumatieu^  or  fi\>ni  some  chroiiic  cittan 
eruption.    Sediments  of  the  urate  of  ammonia  are   tuoet  cauuua 
children  who  are  imperfectly  nouriahad^  or  who  pogseea  strumous  i 
etitutions, 

Qxallc  Acid  Diathesis*— The  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mnlberrT  caUair 
las,  hae  in  most  cases  an    irregular  tuberculated  angular   or  spi^ 
form ;  it?  color  is  usually  a  dark   brtmTi,  and 
seldom  larger  than  one  inch  in  diameter.     Oeca, 
ally  it  ig   preaented    in   the   form   of   Bniall,  w6 
Bmo<:*th   concretions,  resembling   heinp-seed ;   and 
rare  variety  hsi&  been  described  as  of  a  milk- 
color.     The  natural  and  characteristic  form  i>f  ^ 
calculus  may  alst»  be  concealed  by  phti^phatic  inc 
tations.     The  urine  is  generally  pale  and  abund 
and  furnishes  no  visible  sediment,  but  tlio 
may  be  foiuid  suspended  in  the  fluid,  by  mic 
ical  examination. 
The  oxalic  acid  diathesis  has   been  observed  especially  in  rm, 
whose  nervous  systems  have  been  exhausted  by  excessive  mental  acth 
or  by  venereal  indulgence,  and  whose 
digestive   and   assimilative  functions 
are  at  the  same  time  imjiaired. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid,  but 
insoluble  in  liquor  potassaj.  If  fused 
under  a  blowpipe  in  a  platinum 
spoon,  a  white  ash  of  caustic  lime  re- 
mains, which,  if  tliroMTi  upjii  moist, 
reddened  litums  paper,  changes  the 
color  to  an  intense  blue. 

Phosphatic  Diathesis.— The  77ii^ 
ed  (fusil>le)  pfuMphates^  composed  of 
the  phosphate   of  lime  and  the   am^ 

monio^magnesian  phosplmtes,  frequently  incmst  calculi  formed  <if  . 
urates  or  of  the  oxalates,  or  which  have  as  their  nucleus  some  for^L 
body  inti^oduced  into  the  bladder;  but  in  other  eases  the  entire  maasj 
phosphatic.  Tliey  may  attain  a  great  siza  Sometimes  they  are  globuli 
«»r  ovoid  in  form,  and  at  other  times  they  assume  a  variety  of  irreguM 
forms,  being  apparently  shaped  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  uj 
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which  tliej  have  reposed*  Their  color  ia  white,  gniJvOr  yellowish* 
Tliey  are  quite  friable,  breaking  down  under  the  fingers  like  cJialk, 
aud  are  often  coiiipoeed 
of  ooiK*enti*ic  laminaB, 
which  easily  separate, 
but    ill    other    case^   the 

laminee  are  wanting.  ^^A^V  ^^^  /^^^^^Bfc-.  N 
They  are  very  sohible  in 
acidB,  but  iiisohible  in 
alkalies.  Under  the  in* 
tenfic  lieat  of  the  blow- 
pipe they  fuse  into  a  hard 
enamel. 

More  rarely  we  meet  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  salts  which  com- 
pose the  mixed  phoepliates,  alone.     ^\\q  jifio^phate  of  lime  cahulm,  of 

renal  origin,  is,  according  to  Wollaston^ 
Cf*mp08ed  in  a  good  measure  of  animal 
matter;  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  color, 
8nKK)th,  laniellateci*  but  the  lamelhe 
are  easily  separated  ;  wlille  the  vesical 
calculus  of  the  same  name  is  cr>mposed 
of  the  phosphate  of  Htne  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  found  in  bones.  lie  nee 
_  _  it  has  been   called  tlie  '*  bone  earth  '* 

^^^\    ^L    ^^^  calculus. 

^^^^  ^A  ^^^  /ift  Th^  ammonw-magnmian  plu^iitpfuUic 

"  I    IH        calculi^  known  also  as  the  triple  ph>%- 

j^hate^y  are  usually  white,  presenting 
upon  the  surface,  when  recently  re- 
moved, minute  brilliant  crystals.  Some 
are  hard  and  crystalline,  in  fracture;  others  are  friable  and  imiJer- 
fectly  lamellar. 

The  phosphatic  diathesis  is  usually  found  in  old  persons  with  br*>ken 
cx>nstitutions. 

There  are  other  forms  of  caltmli  which  are  occasionally  met  with, 
which  indieiite,  probably,  peculiar  constitutional  diatheses;  but  the 
infrequency  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  little  that  is  known  of  their 
relations  to  the  general  conditiruis  of  the  system,  will  not  justif)^  us  in 
speaking  of  them  at  much  length. 

The  uric  oxide  calculus,  known  also  as  the  xanthio  oxide,  or  xan* 
thine,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcx>t  in  1815,  We  have  found  but  one 
or  two  other  recx>rded  examples* 

The  cystic  oxide,  or  cystine  calculus,  is  also  exceedingly  rare. 
The  name  would  imply  that  it  is  found  originally  in  the  bladder,  but 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  kidneys.  Its  distin* 
guishing  characteristic  is,  that  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
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fiulpbur ;  tlie  presence  of  which  gives  to  the  calculoB  a  peculimr  yet 
jflh|  greenish,  or  waxy  appearance. 

Calculi  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  were  first  observed  by  Bnw] 
In  1819.  It  lias  been  doubted  whether  they  are  even  true  urii 
deposits,  the  majority  of  gpeehnens  having  been  found  within 
prg&tate  gland;  but  BruqnatelU  has  found  them  in  the  bladder* 
woman. 

According  to   Dr.   Bird,  tlie  so-called  fibrinous  calculus  is 
inapi^&ated  alhumen,  the  product  of  diseased  or  irritated  kidneys. 

The  uro-stealith  is  al8*j  one  of  the  pseudc>-forme.     It  is  not  pr 
a  calculus,  but  whether  it  ie  a  resin  or  a  fat  is  not  vet  determined- 

Dr.  Aliam  found  in  the  kidneys  of  a  man  who  died  of  consumpti 
Btnall  black  concretionSj  which  he  believed  to  be  composed  chiefljj 
blood-corpu£Oles. 

Yesicai*  Oaloitll 


Stone  in  the  bladder  is  much  moi-e  fi^eqaent  in  certain  localitiee 
in  others.     In  the  United  States,  it  is  most  a^mraon  in  Kenth  ' 
Tennessee^  and  Virginia.     In  the  Xew  England  States  it  is  *^ 
rare.    The  same  inequality  of  distribution  as  regards  locifiUty  has 
noticed  in  other  paits  of  tl^e  world.     It  is  probable  that  climatic 
other  iniluences  determine,  in  some  measure,  these  topographical  difi 
ences ;  bat  it  is  well  known  that  vesical  calculi  are  met  with 
frequently  in  lime  districts,  and  especially  where  the  lime  rock  is 
and  soluble,  and  the  water  constantly  holds  a  large  amount  in  solut 
as  is  tbe  case  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.    Of  the  diic 
intluences,  the  most  active  are  moist  and  changeable  temperatures. 

It  is  reas<)nable  to  suppose  that  food,  drinks,  and   occupationsH 
generul  halats  of  body,  so  far  as  they  affect  digestion  and  assimilatii 
may  influence  the  formation  of  stone ;  but  there  are  no  reliable  stalis 
which  establish  this  supjxisition.     As  has  already  been  stated, 
rheymatisiji,   dyspepsia,  nervous  exhaustion,  scrofula,   eta,  are  ot 
associated  with  particular  diatheses,  as  indicated  by  peculiar  uriud 
deposits ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  influence  in  a  like  manner  the 
formation  of  calculi. 

Calculi  are  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  owing  \ 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  female  urethi^  is  shorter  and  more  eapacio 
and  the  vesical  concretions  ai*e  therefore  le^  apt  to  be  retained, 
are  said  to  be  more  frequently  met  with  among  the  poor  and  the  lab 
ing  classes  than  among  the  rich.  Sailors,  however,  are  believed  to  be 
remarkably  exempt.  Gross  affirms  that  stone  in  tbe  bladder  is  throe 
times  more  frequent  among  American  negroes  than  among  the  native 
whites ;  and,  according  to  the  same  author,  an  analysis  of  6,042  cases 
has  shown  that  more  cases  occur  prior  to,  than  after  the  twentieth 
year  of  life. 
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Whatever  caxises  a  detention  of  the  urine  in  the  hladJcr,  as  ior  ex- 
ample paralysis  of  its  nuisciilar  coats,  hypertrophy  accompanied  with 
the  formation  of  sacculi,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  strictm^e,  may 
give  rise  to  calculous  concretions;  catarrhal  cystitis  favors  the  en- 
tanglement and  retention  of  urinary  deposits ;  and  finally,  the  presence  in 
the  bladder  of  foreign  substances  of  any  kind,  such  as  blood,  fragments 
of  bone,  or  balls  left  from  gunshot  accidents,  various  substances  con- 
veyed into  the  bladder  accidentally  or  intentionally  through  the 
urethra. 


Fig.  406. 


MfickcDzie'B  case  of  Five  Phosphatlc  Calcalf,  of  which  Uie  Nuclei  wero  Beans. 

Very  many  vesical  calcxili  originate  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  ureters, 
owing  to  diseased  conditions,  or  obstructions  in  these  organs ;  and  es- 
caping from  thence  into  the  bladder,  while  they  are  yet  small,  subse- 
quently attain  a  more  considerable  magnitude. 

The  size  of  calculi  varies  from  a  pin's  head  to  several  inches  in 
diameter.  We  have  removed  from  the  female  bladder,  but  not  until 
after  having  broken  it  into  several  fragments,  a  phosphatic  calcxihis 
weighing  four  ounces  and  some  grains ;  and  from  a  male  the  largest 
calculus  we  have  removed  weighed  also  a  little  over  four  ounces,  being 
two  inches  and  seven-eighths  in  its  longest,  and  two  inches  in  its  central 
transverse  diameter.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  calculi  have  much 
exceeded  these  limits  both  in  size  and  weight.  Mr.  Erichsen  says  he 
8aw  in  the  possession  of  lIytterhcK>ven,  of  Brussels,  a  calculus  removed 
by  him,  by  the  high  operation,  6^  inches  long  by  four  in  width  at  its 
widest  part.  Mr.  Cline  attempted,  but  failed  to  extract  a  calculus  of 
about  the  same  size,  weighing  44  ounces.  Morand  saw  a  calculus 
weighing  6  pounds.  The  majority  of  calculi,  when  removed,  are  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  usually  from  one  to  two  ounces ; 
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tihe  largest  being  generally  oomposed  in  part  or  in  whole  of  the  pbos 
phates.    The  oxalates  are  nsnally  the  hardest ;  but  the  urates  are  often 
qnite  hard,  although  more  brittle;  while  the  phosphltteB  are  oomptn 
tively  soft  and  friable. 

There  is  nsnally  but  one  calculus  in  the  bladder  at  a  time,  but  the 
number  may  vary  from  one  to  a  thousand.  The  only  instance,  how 
ever,  in  which  this  extraordinary  number  has  been  found,  was  in  the 
person  of  Judge  Marshall,  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Physick,  of  Phili- 
delphia.  In  this  case,  the  calculi  varied  in  size  fronoi  a  partridge-fihat 
to  a  bean.  When  two  or  more  calculi  exist  in  the  bladder  their  oppo- 
sing surfaces  usually  acquire  a  polish  by  attrition,  and  present  &oeti 
which  indicate  where  they  lay  in  contact  A  single  calcnlus  mij 
become  fissured,  and  ultimately  separate  into  two  or  more  within  the 
bladder ;  and  finally,  calculi  originally  separate,  or  separated  by  fissure, 
may  agglomerate  into  one  single  bat  irregular  mass. 

Calculi  generally  occupy  the  most  depending  portion  of  the  bladder, 
lying  unrestrained  in  the  cavity,  and  falling  in  whatever  direction  the 
force  of  gravity  may  tend  to  carry  them;  but  in  some  cases  thej 
become  entangled  in  the  granulations  which  spring  from  ulcerated 
points  of  the  bladder,  or  they  are  lodged  in  the  vesical  orifices  of  the 
ureters,  or  in  cysts  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  in  sacs  formed  from  the 
walls  of  the  bladder.  By  a  species  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
bladder,  also,  they  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  fundus.  Portions  or  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  incrusted  with  phosphadc 
deposits. 

Symptoiiu  of  Stone  in  the  BlAdder. 

In  rare  examples  the  patient  has  suffered  certain  premonitory 
symptoms  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  he  has  a  stone  in  his  bladder. 
Benal  calculi  have  from  time  to  time  passed  from  the  kidneys  into  the 
bladder,  the  passage  being  accompanied  by  peculiar  and  distinctive 
pains ;  and  each  time,  after  more  or  less  delay,  the  calculus  has  es- 
caped by  the  urethra.  On  the  last  occasion,  however,  the  calculufl 
has  been  detained  after  reaching  the  bladder;  and  although  other 
evidences  may  be  wantmg,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  its 
presence. 

The  ordinary  subjective  signs  are  as  follows : — Pain  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  at  some  point  in  the  hypogastric  or  perineal  region, 
aggravated  by  riding  in  a  rough  wagon,  or  by  anything  which 
jars  or  rudely  concusses  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  pain  is  especially 
acute  immediately  after  urination,  when  the  bladder  contracts  and 
crowds  the  calculus  toward  its  neck;  even  the  vesical  contractioni 
which  precede  urination  are  generally  quite  painfuL  In  the  male, 
usually,  there  is  at  the  same  moment  a  sharp,  lancinating  pain  in 
the  glans  penis ;   or  this  pain  may  exist  when  the  vesical  pains  are 
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absent  in  the  case  of  male  InfantB,  tne  first  BQSpteion  on  tlie  part  of 
the  sui^^eon  originates  from  the  fact  that  the  little  eufferer  pinches  and 
pulls  at  his  prepuce  constantly,  and  especially  after  and  during  nrina* 
tion,  or  liis  prepuce  is  observed  to  be  much  elongated,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  pracTtice.  Sympathetic  pains  are  also  sometimes  experienced  in 
the  scrotum,  testes,  along  the  thighs,  in  the  loins,  or  in  other  and  remote 
partB  of  the  body.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  sooner  or  later  ensues,  accompanied  with  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  urinate,  and  the  passage  of  mucus  with  the  urine, 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood,  or  mingled  with  pus.  The  escape  of 
urine  is  sometimes  suddenly  arrested  by  the  lodgment  of  the  calculus 
against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  when,  by  a  change  of  position,  tlie 
urine  iiHU  again  flow  freely ;  or  it  may  be  aiTcsted  by  a  spasm  of  the 

■  involuntary  sphincter  muscles,  and  after  a  moment's  delay,  although 
the  position  is  not  changed,  it  will  flow  again  freely.  The  rectum 
often  participates  in  the  irritation  and  spasm,  and  this  is  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  children. 

No  one  of  these  several  syraptomSj   and  indeed  not  all  of  them 

aasociated,  ought  ever  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidences  of  the 

^   existence  of  a  stone,  since,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  premonitory 

H  symptom  of  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  to  the  bladder,  and  its 

subsequent  detention,  all  of  them  may  be  imitated  by  other  diseases, 

■  such  as  neuralgia,  spasm,  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
Exploration  with  the  sound  or  catheter  can  alone  render  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  a  calculus  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  described. 
The  sound  is  always  preferred  in  a  physical  exploration  of  tlie  bladder, 
for  the  reason  that,  being  solid,  it  conveys  more  accurate  and  distinct 
sensations  to  the  fingers  and  the  ear.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient 
will  generally  determine  the  size  and  form  of  the  instrument  to  be 
■  employed.  In  some  cases  the  existence  of  stricture,  or  of  an  enlarged 
^  prostate,  or  of  vesical  pouches,  will  control  the  choice.  In  general,  with 
adults,  a  rather  large  or  medium-sized  instrument,  with  a  straight  shaft, 
and  curved  to  an  angle  of  ^5°  or  less  at  its  vesical  extremity,  is  to  be 

■  preferred 
The  instrument  should  flrst  be  introduced  before  the  water  has 
been  evacuated;  or,  if  the  patient  is  unable  to  hold  his  water,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  follow  the  practice  of  Civiale,  and  inject  a 
moderate  quantity  of  tepid  water  previous  to  sounding.  We  pre- 
fer to  make  our  first  exploration  when  the  patient  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  an  ante^thetic,  in  order  that  the  sensibility  <*f  the 
bladder  and  urethra  may  be  ascertained-  He  should  repose  upon  his 
back,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  and  his  legs  drawn  up,  as  for 
catheterism.  When  the  beak  of  the  instrument  has  fairlv  entered  the 
bladder^  it  should  be  gently  advanced  and  withdrawn,  or  one  quarter 

I  rotated  to  each  side ;  or  finally,  in  case  the  calculus  is  not  yet  detected, 
k  may  be  half  rotated,  so  that   the  beak  shall  present  toward  thu 
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bas-fond.  A  finger  in  the  rectum  of  the  male,  or  in  tlie  vagina  of  the 
female,  or  the  hand  over  the  pubes,  will  sometimes  aid  in  bringing  the 
stone  into  contact  with  the  instrument,  if  it  is  not  actually  felt  by  the 

finger.  Failing  in  these 
manoeuvres,  the  patient 
may  be  turned  upon  hid 
side,  or  directed  to  stand, 
while  the  exploration  is 
repeated ;  or  he  may 
incline  very  much  few- 
wards  ;  or,  finaUy,  if  the 
bladder  is  not  alreadj 
evacuated,  the  instrn- 
uient  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  exploration  re- 
peated carefully  while 
the  bladder  is  empty. 
A  hollow  Bomid,  throngh 
which  water  may  be  injected  witliout  removal,  is  sometimes  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  the  ordinary  soimd. 

If  the  stone  has  not  been  felt,  and  a  suspicion  still  remains  tliat  it  is 
present,  the  patient  should  be  pennitted  to  rest  a  few  days,  and  then  the 
examination  should  be  repeated  while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  an 
ansBStlietic.  It  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  stone,  or  to 
other  circumstances  not  always  fully  explained,  the  calculus  cannot  be 
felt  at  one  time,  but  may  be  easily  detected  at  another,  or  the  surgeon 


Exploring  the  Baa-fond. 
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may  fail  altogether  to  recognize  its  presence.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
slight  phosphatic  concretions  upon  the  surface  of  the  bladder,  especially 
in  the  prostatic  portion,  may  induce  a  belief  that  the  patient  has  a 
calculus.  This  error  will  be  avoided  generally  by  observing  that  the 
niughened  bladder  conveys  through  the  instrmnent  only  a  sensation  of 
grating,  and  never  a  distinct  click. 

General  or  Oonatitatlonal  Treatment. 


By  the  employment  of  certain  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  internally 
we  may  in  very  many  cases  effect  a  modification  or  an  entire  change  in 
the  reaction  of  the  urine.  In  the  same  manner  also,  but  less  constantly, 
the  character  of  the  urinary  deposits  may  be  altered,  or  their  amount 
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Bonsibly  diminished.  It  is  proper  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  form- 
ation of  urinary  calculi  may  by  these  means  be  occasionally  prevented, 
or  their  growth  delayed ;  but  that  chemical  reagents,  however  judiciously 
selected,  have  the  power  of  dissolving  stones  in  the  bladder  is  by  no 
means  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  surgeons.  This  pretence 
has  been  set  up  from  time  to  time,  in  favor  of  their  nostrums,  by  a 
multitude  of  empirics,  and  even  by  a  few  intelligent  practical  surgeons ; 
but  they  have  all  hitherto  failed  to  furnish  us  with  tliat  kind  of  testi- 
mony in  support  of  their  theories  which  science  demands.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  aflSrmed  of  the  waters  of  Vichy,  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  are  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  that  their  free  and  continued  use  will  cure  stone  in  the 
bladder ;  the  soda  reducing  the  urates,  and  the  free  carbonic  acid  the 
phosphates ;  the  latter  acting  also  by  its  property  of  dissolving  animal 
matter,  and  thus  destroying,  in  some  measure,  its  power  of  cohesion. 
That  the  character  and  amount  of  certain  urinary  deposits,  under  the 
influence  of  these  waters,  may  be  changed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
bladder  itself  greatly  improved,  is  quite  probable,  but  this  is  the  limit 
of  their  legitimate  claims.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  may  be 
given  with  marked  benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  uric  acid  calculi ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  their  long  use  may  seriously 
impair  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  thus  accomplish  quite  as  much 
harm  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  goc:k. 

To  the  same  extent,  also,  and  wii^  much  more  certainty,  the  patient 
suffering  with  a  calculus  may  obtain  relief  by  general  hygienic  and 
therapeutic  measures.  He  must  avoid  all  known  and  special  causes  of 
vesical  irritation,  such  as  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  wagon,  over 
rough  roads,  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  all  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  the  free  use  of  acid  fniits,  of  wines,  or  ales.  In  general,  all 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  forbidden,  or,  if  any  are  used,  gin  should 
be  preferred ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  alcoholic  drinks  can  ever 
be  said  to  be  useful,  except  as  they  may  occasionally  be  found  to  be 
serviceable  when  used  in  small  quantities,  in  improving  the  tone  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  will  be  advisable,  also,  to  instruct  the  patient  no* 
to  drink  water  which  contahis  lime. 

IVeatment  by  the  Injection  of  Solvents  into  the  Bladder. 

Mr.  Brodie  thought  he  had  dissolved  and  brought  away  certain  soft, 

phosphatic  calculi  by  the  injection  of  very  weak  solutions  of  nitric  acid, 

of  the  strength  sometimes  employed  in  chronic  cystitis — ^two  or  three 

drops  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  and  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  suggested 

for  the  same  class  of  cases ;  dilute  alkalies  have  been  recommended  for 

uric  acid  calculi ;  also,  in  certain  cases,  the  salts  of  lead,  and  a  variety 

of  other  reagents.    Water  has  been  permitted  to  irrigate  the  bladder 

through  a  double  canula  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  every  two  or  tlireo 
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days ;  but,  up  to  this  time,  the  results  obtained  by  theee  Tarions  iw 
(rents  and  lavements  are  admitted  to  have  been,  in  most  instanoo^u 
partial  and  occasional  as  to  give  little  gromid  for  enconragemenL 

Tx^tLtmmA  by  Bl«otidlyiia. 

A  few  years  ago  some  hope  was  entertained  that  the  electrical  enr 
rent  might  be  made  applicable  to  the  solntion  of  the  stone  within  du 
bladder;  and  various  ingenious,  forms  of  apparatus  were  eontriTet 
for  its  employment  In  1856  Mr.  Bence  Jones  informed  MrJDmit 
that  he  thought  he  was  about  to  succeed.  By  the  aid  of  a  powerfo 
galvanic  battery,  employing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  he  wb 
able  to  dissolve  phosphatic  calculi  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  grain 
per  hour.  Oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid  calculi  were  acted  upoi 
much  more  slowly.  The  problem  which  remained  was,  how  to  iim 
late  the  voltaic  current  and  protect  the  bladder  and  urethra  fron 
its  action.  This  he  believed  he  had  accomplished  by  the  use  of  vnl 
canized  rubber  as  an  insulator.  Here,  however,  the  record  of  hi 
experience  ends.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  experimen 
failed.  There  is  a  statement  somewhere  that  a  Br.  Melicher,  a  Ger 
man  physician,  succeeded  in  two  cases  in  dissolving  a  stone  in  tb 
bladder,  as  long  ago  as  1848,  by  electrolysis ;  but  no  verification  of  thi 
statement  has  been  published,  and  it  is  probably  not  true. 

Treatment  by  Dilatation  of  the  Urethra. 

The  removal  of  calculi  from  the  female  bladder,  by  dilatation,  \m 
long  been  pi-actised  ;  and  the  several  methods  employed  will  be  partic- 
ularly described  when  the  subject  of  calculus  in  the  female  bladder  is 
under  consideration.  But  the  removal  of  a  calculus  from  the  male 
bladder,  by  dilatation  and  the  forceps  alone,  is  altogether  another  tiling, 
and  is  ver}'  seldom  attempted.  The  male  urethra  is  long,  and  capable 
of  only  a  moderate  amount  of  dilatation  ;  and  laceration  of  its  walls  bj 
forced  dilatation  and  extraction  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  a 
similar  injury  to  the  female  urethra. 

Wlien,  however,  patients  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  small  cal- 
culi, or  it  is  known  that  a  renal  calculus  has  dropped  into  the  bladder, 
and  is  detained,  or  other  sufticient  evidence  exists  that  a  calculus  of 
moderate  size  cannot  be  passed  by  the  efforts  of  the  patient  alone,  and 
there  is  no  condition  of  the  urethra  or  of  the  prostate  to  forbid,  it  will 
he  proper  to  dilate  the  urethra  gradually  by  the  introduction  of  sounds, 
and  to  encourage  the  patient  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  holding  his 
water  imtil  the  bladder  is  full,  and  then  forcing  it  out  with  some 
effort ;  or  he  may  stop  the  stream  by  grasping  the  penis  while  the  urine 
is  flowing,  and  then  let  it  escape  suddenly.  The  free  use  of  diuretics, 
thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  will  somotime£ 
aid  these  manoeuvres. 
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Fig.  4oa 


If  the  calculus  becomes  lodged  in  the  urethra^  and  especially  if  its  sit- 
uation can  be  detennined  by  touch,  it  will  tlien  always  be  proper,  after 
suitable  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  it  out  by  straining,  or  by 
pushing  upon  the  calculus,  to  attempt  its  extraction  by  forceps.  For 
this  piiri)ose  we  have  employed  successfully  our  own  narrow  bullet 
forceps,  and,  in  other  cases,  a  long,  narrow  pair  of  dressing  forceps; 
but  surgeons  have  invented  forceps  especially  for  the  extraction  of 
uretlu-al  calculi,  and,  if  the  stone  is  in  the  sub-pubic  portion  of  the  canal, 
such  instruments  will  be  required.  We  sliall  refer  to  this  subject 
again. 

lithotxiiMiy.    Sirn.,  lithotxipdi,  R.  O. 

Properly  speaking,  lithotrity  is  the  operation  of  grinding  the  stone 
in  the  bladdei',  and  lithotripsy  is  the  operation  of  breaking  or  cnish- 
mg  the  stone  ;  but  very  many  writers  have  omitted  to  observe  this  dis- 
tinction, and  have  included  under  the  terms  lithotrity  or  lithotripsy, 
indifferently,  all  metliods  which  reduce  the  stone  to  small  fragments. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  tlie  original  and  proper  distinction  be- 
tween these  tenns. 

Although  lithotripsy  and  lithotrity 
have  been  practised  from  a  very  early 
period,  yet  the  instruments  were  either 
so  rude,  or  the  operators  in  general  so 
inexpert,  that  neither  of  these  methods 
was  able  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
surgeons,  until,  in  1824,  Civiale  in- 
vented and  applied  successfully  his 
lithotrite,  an  instrument  for  grinding 
the  stone  in  the  bladder.  For  several 
years  Civiale's  instrument,  exceedingly 
ingenious,  but  cumbrous  and  compli- 
cated, found  no  successful  rival  in 
public  favor.  In  his  o^TO  hands  espe- 
cially its  achievements  became  remark- 
able, and  secured  for  him  and  for  the 
operation  of  lithotrity  a  permanent 
reputation.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  success,  a  large  number  of  surgeons 
entered  the  field  with  new  or  very 
much  modified  instruments ;  many  of 
which  proved  so  much  superior  to  that 
employed  by  Civiale,  that  tliey  were  soon  substituted  for  his  instru- 
ment, and,  indeed,  Civiale  himself  acknowledged  their  superiority  by 
adopting  in  the  place  of  his  original  straight  lithotrite,  a  curved  litlio- 
triptor,  intended  for  breaking  and  crosldng  the  stone.    The  curved 


BeoCkm  of  Oirkle's  orlfdnal  Uthotrite,  gnup- 
ing  a  Calculus. 
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instraments  invented  bj  Jacobaen,  Weiss,  and  Henrtelenp,  served 
the  basis  upon  which  the  later  and  impiroved  instmtnents  were  oo 
stmcted ;  and  at  the  present  time  lithotripsy  is  almost  Tmiversally  sii 
stitutcd  for  lithotrity,  although  the  form  and  mechanism  of  the  instr 
ments  have  undergone  many  changes  in  the  hands  of  Civiale,  Leu 
d'EtoilleSy  Charriere,  Fergusson,  Thompson,  and  others. 


Fie.  409. 
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WcM*  oriftlfuA  Lithotriptor. 


Jaoobaen'f  Litbotrftaw 


Conditions  which  may  determine  a  preference  fbr  Ldthotomy 
or  Lithotripsy. — Without  attempting  to  consider  the  relative  fatality 
of  the  two  operations — which  have  indeed  been  estimated  very  differ- 
ently by  different  writers,  and  which  must  depend,  we  suspect,  upon  a 
proper  selection  of  cases  for  the  two  methods — it  may  be  stated  in  gen- 
eral :  1,  that  lithotripsy  is  most  easy  of  execution  and  most  successful  in 
women  ;  2,  in  adult  males,  especially  in  those  of  middle  life,  whose  ure- 
three  and  bladders  are  in  a  tolerably  healthy  condition ;  3,  in  cases  where 
the  stone  is  small,  phosphatic,  or  brittle ;  or,  if  we  speak  with  reference 
to  age  alone,  it  may  be  said  that  lithotripsy  is  to  be  reserved  especially 
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for  thofie  examples  of  stone  in  wliich  the  age  of  the  patient  is  over 
fifteen  or  seventeen  years.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  lithotripsy  is  pecu- 
liarly difhcult,  and  sometunes  wholly  inapplicable :  1,  when  the  urethra  is 
strictui'ed  or  exquisitely  irritable ;  2,  when  the  bladder  is  very  irritable, 
inflamed,  ulcerated,  contracted,  hypertrophied,  or  sacculated,  or  when  it 
16  in  a  condition  of  extreme  atony ;  3,  when  the  prostate  is  much  enlarged, 
as  so  often  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  old  age ;  4,  when  a  pretty  large 
stone  is  associated  with  a  narrow  but  healthy  urethra,  a  condition  which 
sometimes  obtains  in  childliood  and  infancy ;  5,  when  the  stone  is  of  very 
great  size,  or  very  hard,  or  encysted ;  6,  when  there  are  a  large  number  of 
calculi ;  7,  when  the  kidneys  are  suffering  from  serious  organic  disease, 
or  the  general  health  is  greatly  impaired. 

In  infancty  and  childhood  lithotomy  is  easy  of  execiition,  and  its 
results  are  seldom  fatal.  Moreover,  when  the  prostate  is  enlarged, 
whetlier  from  advancing  years,  or  from  any  other  cause,  its  section,  by 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  is  rather  salutary  than  otherwise;  and 
we  do  not  think,  in  such  cases,  at  least  when  the  hypertrophy  of  this 
gland  is  considerable,  lithotripsy  ought  ever  to  have  the  preference, 
notwithstanding  that  some  excellent  surgeons  do  not  hesitate  to  perform 
this  operation  under  these  circumstances. 

The  Instruments  required  in  Uthotripsyy  as  now  practised,  are 
a  steel  sound — constnicted  with  a  shorter  beak  and  having  a  more  abrupt 
cun-e  than  the  ordinary  silver  male  catheter — to  be  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  bladder  and  in  determining  the  position  of  the  stone.  Sir 
H.  Thompson  prefers  for  this 


Fig.  411. 
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purpose  a  steel  sound,  per- 
forated like  a  catheter,  which 
permits  the  gradual  escape  of 
the  urine,  and  the  shaft  of 
which  is  graduated  and  fur- 
nished with  a  slide,  to  deter- 
mine approximately  the  size 
of  the  stone.  There  will  be 
needed,  also,  a  catheter  for 
the  purpose  of  injecting  the 
bladder  with  fluid  prior  to 
the  operation,  in  case  the 
patient  is  unable  to  hold  his 
urine;  a  syringe,  capable  of 
being  adjusted  to  the  catheter, 
or  hollow  sound ;  and  two 
lithotriptors  —  one  with  the 
female  blade  fenestrated,  to 
be  used  in  breaking  the  stone, 
and  with  which  alone  the  operation  can  be,  in  many  cases,  completed ; 
the  second,  a  plain  bladed  instrument  (Civiale^s  lithoclast),  for  the 
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piirp<j6e  of  pulverizing  the  fragments  in  case  tlie  fenestrated  instt 
fails  to  do  thito  siifticieutly.     The  male  or  movable  blade  of  tlie  la 
should  be  narrower  than  the  fenestra  of  the  female  blade,  to  f sicil^ 
the  displacement  of  the  detritufi  from  between  their  opposing 
faces. 

Among  the  varioiiB  lithotriptors  constructed,  the  choice  will  tbj 
very  much  upon  the  fancy  or  experience  of  the  surgeon.     The  < 
tion  of  lithotripsy  is  ahnoet  purely  mechanical^  and  when  the  sur 
luis  become  practised  in  the  use  of  one  instrument,  althougli  it  niaj 
to  others  maladroit^  he  cannot  safely  substitute  it  by  even  one  whiti 


fig.  414 


B«odl9  0f  French 


Tliuvllff  of  Bagtlili 
InHtnuneitt  ( Wdia  uid 


in  some  respects  more  perfect     There  are  two  which  are  at  pr 
most  in  use,  namely,  Charriore's  and  Weiss',  known  also  as  tlie  Fr 
and  English  instruments,  between  which  the  essential  differences 
found  in  the  constniction  of  the  handles,  and  in  the  managemec 
the  e(Tou  Itn^e^  originally  de\ised  by  Charriere.     The  liandle  of  | 
English  instrument    is   cylindrical   and   grooved^   I'endering   it 
convenient  for  the  hand;  and  the  adjustment  or  fixation  of  th© 
shaft  is  effected  by  means  of  a  slide,  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
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rather  thau  by  the  movable,  bntton-like  disk  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  French  instrmnent. 

Preparation  for  the  Operation  in  the  Male. — It  is  desirable,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  allay  all  excessive  irritability  of  the  bladder  by 
confinement  to  bed  for  a  few  days  prior  to  the  operation,  and  by  the 
use  of  simple  diet  with  demulcents.  During  this  period  also  a  sound 
should  be  introduced  every  day  or  every  second  or  third  day,  the  size 
of  which  should  be  gradually  increased  imtil,  in  the  case  of  an  adult, 
the  capacity  of  the  urethra  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  easy  passage 
of  No.  15  or  16  of  the  English  catheter  scale.  When  the  hollow  sound 
is  employed,  the  urine  may  be  withdrawn  as  often  as  the  instrument  is 
introduced,  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  tepid  slippery-elm  water 
thrown  into  the  bladder ;  or  the  same  may  be  done  occasionally  with  a 
conMnon  catheter. 

Two  days  preceding  the  first  operation  the  bowels  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  a  mild  aperient,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  opera- 
tion the  rectum  should  be  emptied  by  an  enema  of  tepid  water. 
Opiates,  which  render  the  urinary  secretions  scanty  and  acrid,  ought 
never  to  be  employed  unless  the  necessity  for  their  use  is  urgent. 
During  an  hour  or  more  immediately  preceding  the  operation,  the 
patient  should  lie  in  bed  with  the  hips  a  little  elevated  in  order  to 
remove  the  calculus  from  the  more  sensitive  portions  of  the  bladder. 

If  the  patient  is  able  to  retain  his  water  until  five  or  six  ounces  have 
accumulated,  no  injections  into  the  bladder  will  be  required ;  but  if  he 
is  not  able  to  do  so,  a  few  ounces  of  tepid  water  should  be  injected 
through  the  catheter  before  the  lithotriptor  is  introduced. 

If  the  bladder  or  the  urethra  has  been  discovered  to  be  very  sensi- 
tive and  intolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  sound  or  catheter,  or  if  the 
patient  labors  under  excessive  apprehensions,  it  may  be  proper  to  place 
him  under  the  infiuence  of  an  ancesthetic ;  but  if  these  conditions  do 
not  exist,  it  will  be  better  not  to  render  the  patient  insensible,  since 
his  sensations  will  often  prove  a  useful  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  instrument  is  pressing  unduly  upon  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  has  engaged  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  grasp. 

Opermtion  of  Xdthotripiy  by  Oiviale  and  Thompion'i  Method. 

The  patient  resting  upon  his  back,  with  his  hips  slightly  elevatea, 
the  lithotrite,  previously  warmed  and  oiled,  is  introduced  closed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  a  sound,  having  the  same  curve  and  length  of  beak, 
was  employed.  It  is  probable  that  the  stone  will  be  touched,  and  its 
situation  recognized  as  the  beak  of  the  instrument  enters,  and  traverses 
the  floor  of  the  bladder ;  ordinarily  it  will  be  found  lying  some  dis- 
tance removed  from  the  neck,  at  the  base  of  the  trigone.  The 
beak  of  the  lithotriptor  should  then  be  slightly  elevated  and  advanced 
to  near  the  centre  of  the  bladder;  when  the  male  blade  is  slowl}( 
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withdrawn  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  ingtroment  tamed  npon  iti  ixk 
to  the  right  about  45^,  and  cloeed.  If  in  this  manoeavre  the  stone  has 
not  been  felt,  the  instruinent  is  brought  to  its  original  position,  qpened 
and  turned  upon  its  axis  to  the  left    In  case  the  stone  is  not  yet  dis- 


Fig.416. 


Fig.  417. 


Introdnedon  of  the  LithoCriptor. 


Calciihu  wised  tnd  iwdy  for  cnnhini^ 


covered,  the  operator  will  depress  the  handle  of  his  instrument  so  as  to 
slightly  elevate  the  beak,  and  repeat  the  manoeuvre  above  described, 
making  the  beak  iucliue  horizontally  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 


Fig. -iia 


Podtion  of  Lithotxiptor  in  Omahing  the  Stonn. 


Finally,  if  necessary,  the  same  manoeuvre  will  be  repeated  the  third 
time,  only  that  now  the  beak  will  be  turned,  when  opened,  directly 
backwards  toward  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  stone  will 
generally  be  felt  and  seized  by  either  the  first  or  second  position  of  the 
instrument,  and  it  is  only  when  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate  is 
enlarged,  or  we  are  searchmg  for  small  fragments  after  the  stone  has 
been  crushed,  that  it  will  be  required  to  place  the  instrument  in  the 
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thii*d  pceition.  The  lithoclaat  is  only  to  be  employed  when,  in  the  last 
Htages  of  tlie  operation,  it  is  desired  to  pulverize  completely  all  the 
remaining  fragments. 

This  method,  recommended  by  Civiale  and  adopted  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  causes  the  least  possible  irritation,  since  the  area  of  operation 
is  at  or  beyond  the  centre  of  the  bladder,  the  coats  of  which  are  not 
necessarily  at  any  moment  brought  into  contact  with  the  instrument ; 
and  if  the  shaft  of  tlie  lithotriptor  is  held  firmly,  and  never  allowed  to 
move  except  upon  its  own  axis,  the  vesical  portion  of  the  urethra, 
which  is  always  exceedingly  sensitive,  is  never  disturbed. 

When  the  stone  is  large  and  is  lodged  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
as  it  generally  is  in  such  cases,  the  procedure  is  varied  by  arresting 
the  instrument  the  moment  it  has  fairly  entered  the  bladder ;  and  now, 
instead  of  opening  the  forceps  by  witlidrawing  the  male  blade,  which 
would  cause  it  to  press  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladdei*,  this  must  be  done 
by  advancing  the  female  blade. 

Baron  Heorteleap'i  Method.    (Adopted  aUo  by  Mr,  OtUhrie,  OcBiar  HawJdnB^  and 

The  lithotrite  being  introduced,  the  handle  is  elevated  so  as  to  bring 
the  convex  surface  of  the  beak  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder ;  the  male  blade  is  then  withdrawn,  while  the  female  blade,  re- 
maining fixed  in  its  position,  is  pressed  gently  against  the  posterior  wall. 
In  this  way  that  portion  of  the  bladder  against  which  the  convex  surface 
of  the  female  blade  rests  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
portions,  and  the  stone  falls  into  the  grasp  of  the  open  instrument;  when 
it  is  seized,  elevated  slightly,  and  crushed.  If  it  is  not  thus  made  to 
fall  between  the  blades,  a  slight  concussion  upon  the  sides  or  end  of  the 
instrument  may  accomplish  its  dislodgment  and  prehension.  This 
method  generally  succeeds ;  but  if  it  does  not,  the  beak  of  the  lithotrite 
may  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left;  or  the  hips  may  be  elevated  so  as 
to  throw  the  stone  toward  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  manoeuvre  may  be  more  successful.  Mr.  Guthrie  changed  the 
direction  of  his  instrument  only  when  it  was  closed ;  a  practice  which 
Civiale  declared  injudicious,  since  the  sliding  of  the  blades  after  the 
stone  was  felt  is  very  apt  to  change  its  position,  and  perhaps  to  remove 
it  altogether  from  the  grasp  of  the  instrument 

Heurteleup's  method,  above  described,  is  admitted  to  be  both  simple 
and  efficient.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  objection  that,  in  certain  irri- 
table conditions  of  the  bladder,  it  may  cause  considerable  pain,  accom- 
panied with  spasmodic  contraction  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  made 
upon  this  viscus  during  the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  and  until  the 
stone  is  seized. 

The  stone  being  crushed,  if  the  operation  has  occasioned  but  little  or 
no  irritation,  and  the  patient  gives  no  sign  of  weariness,  the  blades 
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may  be  opened  and  the  operation  repeated  npon  the  fragments,  a  second 
or  even  a  tliird  time.  The  blades  should  then  be  cloeed,  the  end  of  tbe 
instrument  slightly  concussed  to  complete  the  disengagement  of  the 
fragments,  and  carefully  withdrawn. 

The  patient  should  now  be  placed  in  bed,  and  allowed  to  take  a  glass 
of  hot  gin  and  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  encourage  sleep  and  a  gen- 
tle perspiration.  By  this  means  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  wIU  be 
made  to  subside  more  quickly,  and  the  chill,  wldch  occasionally  resolta, 
may  be  obviated.  No  stimulants  should  be  allowed  subsequently ;  the 
diet  should  be  simple,  and  water  alone  may  be  drunk  freely.  In  onto 
to  prevent  the  lodgment  and  impaction  of  fragments  in  the  vesical  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  the  patient  should  evacuate  his  bladder  while  lying 
upon  his  back  in  bed. 

Fig.  419L 


Beimre  of  the  Stone  by  Heurtelenp's  Method. 

The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  operation  will  be  more  or 
less  prolonged  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  In  general  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  operation  is  not  to  be  repeated  while  ft-agments 
are  passing  daily,  and  perhaps  not  until  two  or  three  days  have  elapsed 
since  they  ceased  to  pass.  If  fragments  do  not  escape  after  one  or  two 
evacuations  of  the  bladder  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  patient  may  be 
permitted  to  urinate  standing,  or  the  bladder  may  be  injected  with  tepid 
water  and  then  emptied  rather  suddenly  while  standing.  If  fragments 
become  engaged  in  the  vesical  or  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
they  should  be  pushed  back  by  a  large  flexible  catheter ;  but  if  they 
are  lodged  in  front  of  the  membranous  portion  they  may  sometimes  be 
pushed  forwards  by  careful  pressure  with  the  fingers  ;  or  they  may  be 
evacuated  by  checking  the  flow  of  urine  by  pressure  made  behind  the 
fragment,  and  then  allowing  it  suddenly  to  flow  again. 

The  number  of  operations  required  is  usually  seven  or  eight ;  but  in 
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ftome  cases  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated  a  great  number  of  times 
before  complete  success  is  attained ;  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  when  the 
stone  is  small  and  friable,  a  single  operation  is  sufficient 

Dr.  Moore>B  Method. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  devised  an  instrument  for  grinding,  or,  more  properly,  shaving 
down  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and 
which  has  already  been  employed  by  him  successfully.  A  report  of  the 
case,  with  a  full  account  of  the  instrument,  may  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  1870. 

Dr.  Moore  says  he  has  long  been  convinced  that  lithotrity  cannot 
become  a  successful  rival  of  lithotomy  until  the  whole  process  can  be 
completed  at  one  sitting.  Lithotomy  is  a  violent  procedure,  but  it  has 
its  compensation  in  the  fact  that  by  this  method  the  foreign  body  is  at 
once  and  wholly  removed.  With  Dr.  Moore's  instrument,  however,  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  and  remove  the  calculus  in  one  operation. 

The  striking  feature  in  Dr.  Moore's  instrument  is  a  steel  net,  which 
is  made  to  open  after  it  has  entered  the  bladder,  and  by  which  the  stone 
is  seized  and  held  until  it  is  completely  reduced.  "  The  stone,  enclosed 
within  the  net  and  drawn  to  the  end  of  the  instrument,  is  rubbed  down 
by  a  series  of  scrapers,  which  cut  its  proximate  face.  The  scrapers  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  drills,  after  Civiale's  first  manner,  which 
penetrated  the  stone,  so  that  its  honey-comb  condition  would  cause  it  to 
break ;  they  remove  the  surface,  and  are  intended  to  cut  the  whole  face 
of  the  calculus,  and  not  to  go  through  it  There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this  with  the  chisel-shaped  points,  or  their  surfaces,  and  that  too  with 
rapidity,  while  the  bladder  is  perfectly  protected  by  the  steel  net" 

Another  instrument  has  also  been  constnicted  by  Dr.  Moore,  *'  a  steel 
satheter,  strong  enough  for  a  crushing  lithotrite,  provided  at  the  neck 
with  a  small  Jacobsen's  loop,  which  develops  a  large  catheter  eye."  The 
instrument  first  described,  having  been  closed  and  withdrawn,  this 
second  instrument  is  introduced,  ^^  and  those  fragments  which  cannot 
pass  are  at  once  crushed,  and  the  stream  is  very  likely  to  wash  them 
under  the  loop.    Provision  is  also  made  for  a  double  stream." 

lilthotomy.    Syn.,  Lithotomia,  R.  O. 

The  operation  of  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder  is  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  as  having  been  practised  by  certain  itinerants  in  his  day ; 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  required  his  pupils  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  cut  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  Celsus  first  described  and  recom- 
mended the  operation ;  declaring,  however,  that  it  was  only  applicable 
to  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  a  later  day  Mariano  Santo 
performed  lithotomy  at  all  periods  of  life ;  and  his  name  is  perpetuated 
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Fig.  431. 


the  rectum  should  be  washed  out  by  an  enema  of  tepid  water,  and 
farther  ahdne  movements  prevented  by  the  exhibition  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  a  grain  of  opium  by  the  stomach.  Smaller  doses, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  would  be  required  for  children  and  infants. 
The  patient  should  be  directed  to  retain  his  urine  from  tlie  time  the 
rectum  is  emptied  by  the  enema ;  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  do  so,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  tepid  water  should  be  injected 
before  the  operation  is  commenced.  He  must  then  be  placed  upon  a 
suitable  operating  table,  or  upon  an  ordinary,  finn  kitchen  table,  pro- 
perly prepared  with  folded  blankets  and  pillows.  When  anaestlietics 
are  not  employed,  the  hands  must  be  made  fast  to  the  feet  by  ordinai-y 
cotton  or  flannel  rollers,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  preceding  wood-cut;  but  when  anaesthetics 
are  used  it  is  unnecessary  to  ''  tie  "  the  patient.  Tlie 
following  assistants  are  required,  one  to  stand  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  patient,  facing  the  operator,  with 
his  left  elbow  thrown  over  the  patient's  right  knee, 
and  thus  suppoiting  the  knee  against  his  side,  while 
his  right  hand  grasps  and  steadies  the  right  foot ;  a 
second  upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  facing  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  first,  and  supporting  the 
left  knee  and  foot  in  a  similar  manner;  a  third 
standing  behind  the  first  assistant,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ])atient,  holding  the  scrotum  with  his  left  hand, 
and  the  stafF  with  his  right ;  a  fourth  in  charge  of 
the  sponges  and  ligatures,  and,  when  anaesthetics  are 
used,  a  fifth  to  administer  this  agent  The  instni- 
ments  in  this  operation,  as  in  most  other  capital  op- 
erations, ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  an  assistant, 
but  they  should  be  brought  within  easy  reach  and 
observation  of  the  surgeon,  on  his  right  hand  side. 

The  inBtruments  required  will  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  choice  of  the  operator.     Those 
which  we  regard  as  essential,  and  in  general  to  be 
preferred,  are  : — First,  a  full-sized  staff,  with  a  deep 
and   broad   groove;   the  groove  being  constructed 
upon  its  convex  surface,  commencing  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  shaft,  and  tenninating  in  a  complete 
cul-de-sac  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  distal  ex- 
tremity.   Mr.  Fergiisson  and  some  others  prefer  that 
the  groove  shall  be  upon  the  left  side  of  the  instru- 
ment.    Gross  places   it  a  little   on   the   left  side. 
Mr.  Key  used  a  straight,  and    Mr.    Buchanan,  of 
Glasgow,  recommends  a  rectangular  staff,  and  this  latter  has  been  mod- 
ified by  Hutchison  and  Corhett.     Second,  an  ordinary  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  the  size  of  which  may  be  varied  according  to  the  age  and  size 
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of  the  patient  Third,  a  probe-pointed  bistonry,  called  a  "lithotomy 
knife,"  or  "beaked  knife;"  and  according  to  onr  experience  there  is 
no  better  lithotomy  knife  than  that  employed  by  Mr.  Key.  Sir  II«iiy 
Thompson  uses  a  very  similar  instrument.  We  have,  however,  sevBnl 
times  used  the  same  knife  with  which  we  have  made  the  first  incisions; 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  also,  did  not  regard  the  probe-point  as  essential,  bil 
an  instrument  with  a  sharp,  cutting  extremity  might  not  be  safe  in  tie 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  or  unsteady  operator.  Fourth,  hthotomy 
forceps,  and  scoops,  and  of  these  a  considerable  variety  are  needed, 
namely,  straight  and  curved,  small  and  large,  with  forceps,  also,  for 
crusliing  the  stone. 

The  old  cutting  gorget  is  still  in  use  by  some  surgeons,  but  its  or^ 
nal  form  is  considerably  modified.  Physick's  gorget,  formerly  mndi 
used  by  American  surgeons,  is  composed  of  a  shaft,  handle,  and  two  or 
more  movable  blades,  for  adaptation  to  children 
or  adults,  and  cuts  only  by  its  anterior  oblique 
edge,  as  it  is  thrust  forwards  into  the  bladder. 
"We  have  used  this  instrument,  and  can  speak 
of  the  facility  and  safety  with  which  it  may  be 
employed,  when  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  beak 
of  the  instrument  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and 
when,  by  depressing  well  tlie  handle  of  the  in- 
strument as  it  entere,  the  danger  of  slipping 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  avoided.  A 
single  lithotome  cache  has  also  been  sometimes 
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used,  which,  like  Dupuytren's  double  lithotome  cache,  cuts  only  while 
the  instrument  is  being  withdi-awn  from  the  bladder. 
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In  adflidon,  the  snrgeon  eliould  be  supplied  witli  Phyeick's  artery  for- 
ceps; a  large  syringe;  &  silver  caiuila,  or  an  ordinary  finnale  silver 
catheter  covered,  except  at  its  two  extl•emitieJ^,  with  a  inusliti  shirt  or 
flac,  closed  upon  the  catheter  just  above  its  eye,  and  open  at  the  top* 
This  latter  is  an  ingenious  plan,  devised,  we  believe,  by  Dupnytren,  fi>r 
arresting  hftsmurrhage  in  deep-seated  vessels,  when  they  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  the  ligature.  The  inBtrunient,  tlius  enclosed,  being  tbmst 
tbrougli  the  wound  intd  tlie  bladder,  the  open  extremity  of  the  sac  is 
filled  with  lint,  whicli,  being  cairied  well  uji  by  the  probe,  compi*ea6e8 
the  bleeding  vessels,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  escape  of 
the  urine  through  the  catheter. 

Operatioii, — The  patient,  placed  upon  his  back,  in  the  position  already 
deBcribed,  and  with  his  buttocks  resting  well  over  the  end  of  the  table, 
the  operator  introduces  the  staff  into  the  l>ladder,  and  feels  for  tiio 
stone ;  then,  committing  the  staff  to  an  experienced  aesist* 
ant,  he  directs  hiui  to  hold  it  with  his  right  hand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  its  beak  is 
kept  well  in  the  l)ladder,  while  at  tlie  same  time  the  con- 
vexity of  the  curved  portion  is  inclined  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  pressed  slightly  toward  the  v>erineum  in  that  direction. 
With  his  left  hand  the  assistant  will  now  draw  up  the 
scrotum  and  exp<.)se  the  penneum  to  the  operator. 

All  the  other  assistants  being  in  tlieir  assigned  |3ositionB, 
the  ojjerator,  seated  upon  a  low  stool,  commences  the  in- 
cisions with  the  common  bit^toury,  in  the  median  line,  or  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
adult,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and,  carrying  the  knife  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, he  termiuates  this  tirst  incision  opposite  tlie  poste- 
rior margin  of  tlie  anus,  and  nearly  midway  between  the 
anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  but  rather  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  If  the  patient  is  fat,  and 
the  {>erineum  is  supposed  to  be  deep,  the  lengtli  of  the 
incision  iK>t;tenorly  may  be  increased  by  halt  an  inch  or  an 
inch.  Tims  far  the  skin,  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  and  the 
superficial  fascia  have  alone  been  divided* 

The  second  incision  commences  half  an  inch  lower  than 
the  first,  and  the  knife  is  at  first  pressed  rather  to  the  left  of 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  to  avoid  the  bulb  of  the  ui-ethra 
and  itfi  artery.  As  it  descends  it  is  carried  nioi^  deeply, 
and  tlie  incision  is  finally  terminated  below,  at  a  point  a 
little  short  of  the  first  incision.  Tlie  operator  has  now  di- 
vided tlie  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  the  transverse 
perineal  muscle  and  its  accompanying  artery,  with  a  mass  of  cellulo* 
adipose  tissue,  and  has  approached  the  membranous  jiortion  of  the  ure- 
thra in  front  of  the  prostate  gland     During  this  pail  of  the  operatioD 
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the  Burgeon  will  guide  his  knife  more  accurately,  and  escape  the  aod 
dent  of  wounding  the  rectum,  if  he  places  the  forefinger  of  hiB  left  hand 
in  tlie  rectum,  and  opens  the  lips  of  the  wound  gently  by  the  thumb  d 
the  same  hand ;  but  he  must  be  careful  not  to  disturb  too  much  tbe 
natural  position  of  the  parts  by  manipulations  of  this  kind. 

Third  incision.  The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  being  withdravn 
from  the  rectum,  is  introduced  into  the  wound  and  carried  upwards 
and  backwards  toward  the  convex  portion  of  the  staff ;  and  when  the 
nail  of  the  finger  has  lodged  in  the  groove,  the  knife  is  inserted,  and, 
guided  by  the  finger-nail,  penetrates  the  membranons  portion  of  the 
urethra,  making  an  incision  of  about  half  an  inch  toward  the  prostate. 
That  the  knife  has  entered  the  urethra  will  be  indicated  by  the  escaped 
urine. 

The  fourth  incision  is  made  with  the  lithotomy  knif e«  the  beak  of 
which  is  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  staff  through  the  opening  made  by 
the  bistoury.  The  assistant  now  relinquishes  the  staff  to  the  operator, 
who,  seizing  it  firmly  with  his  left  hand,  moves  the  lithotomy  knife 
backwards  and  forwards  to  make  certain  that  it  still  rests  in  the  groove, 
and  then  slowly  and  steadily  carries  it  forwards  into  the  bladder,  with 
the  edge  inclined  obliquely  to  the  left  side,  depressing  the  handle  as 
the  point  advances,  and  at  the  same  time  depressing  slightly  the  han- 
dle of  the  staff  in  order  that  its  beak  may  be  kept  well  in  the  bladder. 
It  is  intended  to  divide  the  prostate  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  six 
linos,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  and  in  that  direction — obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards — in  which  the  external  incision  has  been 
made.  If  by  this  moderate  incision  of  the  prostate  the  openiuor  is  found 
to  be  not  sufficiently  large,  it  will  be  better  to  enlarge  the  opening  with 
the  finger,  or  with  a  blunt  gorget,  or  even  by  incision  of  the  prostate 
upon  the  opposite  side,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  urinary  infiltrations, 
which  are  almost  inevitable  when  the  prostate  is  completely  divided,  and 
the  pelvic  fascia  is  cut.  Withdrawing  the  knife,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  not  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  prostate  as  the  knife  recedes,  the 
staff  is  retained  in  the  bladder  by  the  assistant  until  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  of  the  operator  is  introduced  and  the  stone  is  felt,  or  until 
it  is  ascertained  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger.  If  the  stone 
can  be  felt,  its  position  and  size  may  be  determined  and  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  practicability  of  removing  it  by  the  present  open- 
ing. This  examination  may  also  decide  the  choice  of  forceps  ;  but  in 
general  those  which  are  long  and  slender,  having  a  slight  lateral  cmre, 
will  be  preferred. 

The  staff  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  forceps  introduced  beside  the 
finger,  taking  great  care  not  to  press  the  forceps  against  the  outside 
of  the  bladder  or  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  In  childi-en  the 
stone  can  sometimes  be  reached  by  the  finger  and  thrust  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps ;  but  this  is  not  crencrally  the  case;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  examples  that  we  are  likely  to  experience  the  greatest 
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difficulty  in  seizing  the  stone — for  the  reason  that  in  youngor  jjeraons 
the  stone  is  apt  to  be  small  and  the  bladder  not  greatly  contracted,  and 
the  &tone  liei>  nsiially  remote  from  the  net-k  of  the  I » ladder  near  the 
fnndiis,  or  it  iseaBily  displaced  in  that  direetion.  The  same  will  hap]>en 
often,  also*  in  older  per&uns  when  tlie  bladder  is  in  a  condition  of  at^ny ; 
And  in  such  cases  we  are  most  aided  by  pressing  i4>on  tile  belly  above 
the  ptibes,  or  by  elevating  the  shudders  well,  bringing  tlie  patient 
almoet  into  the  sitting  ix>stnre,  wlien  the  caleidns,  nnless  en(*ysted,  will 
fall  toward  the  neck*  We  may  also,  in  some  cases,  displace  the  cal- 
calns  and  bring  it  witliin  the  reach  of  the  forcepe,  by  means  of  the 
ilnger  introduced  into  the  rectnm. 

We  wish  it  to  be  imderBtood  that  no  part  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy 
exacts  more  skill,  delicacy,  and  patience  than  the  seizure  of  the  stone ; 
and  it  has  hajipened  more  than  once  tliat  the  most  exj^ert 
BUi^eon  has  failed  to  find  a  stone  which  the  sequel  has 
Bli<»wn  to  be  present  and  lying  lotise  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder.  The  forceps  must  be  introduced  closed,  and  the 
moment  the  st^me  is  touched  tliey  should  be  ojiened  care- 
fully sc»  as  n<it  to  displace  it,  and  the  blades  depressed  on 
cither  side  until  it  is  within  their  grasp ;  or,  if  this  pro- 
cedure fails,  the  open  blades  may  be  pressed  against  the 
|x»6terior  wall  «:if  the  bladder  so  as  U^  cause  a  depression  or 
pocket  into  which  the  stone  may  fall* 

Whm\  the  calculus  is  seized  it  nmst  be  held  rather  lightly 
lest  it  should  be  broken  ;  the  oetnirreiice  of  which  accident 
sometimes  causes  serious  complicationB,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  seizing  small  fragments,  or  the  impoesihility 
of  deciding  when  they  are  thoroughly  removed.  They 
are  apt  to  become  lodged  in  the  folds  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  attempt  to  remove  theiu,  whether  by  the  foi*eeps  or 
syringe,  i»n.*long8  the  aperati<»n  and  occasionally  canses 
considerable  irritation.  Forceps  have  been  c<:>u8tructed 
witli  open  fenestne  and  lined  with  flannel  or  linen  to 
dinn'nish  the  danger  of  fracture,  to  prevent  the  stone  from  coMtoi^  i 
slipping,  and  tu  lessen  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  Ki«J2*  "'^ 
when  the  stone  is  grasped. 

No  attention  Jieed  be  paid  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  stone  is  seizedt 
sofar  as  its  diameters  are  concerned,  prrnided  the  opening  is  sufficiently 
large  for  its  eaay  removal ;  but  if,  by  the  wide  separation  of  the  liandles 
of  tlie  instrument,  a  presumption  arises  that  it  is  too  large  ttibe  brought 
out  without  the  employment  of  improper  force,  it  should  be  carefully 
deposited  again  upon  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  and  an  attempt 
made  t<»  seize  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its  long  axis  shall  be  parallel 
with  the  shaft  of  the  instrument.  This  change  of  p<»sition  may  sc»me- 
times  be  accomplished  with  the  index  finger,  when,  in  a  shallow  peri- 
b  neum,  the  stone  is  bi-ouglit  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder*     Wien,  lu 
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withdrawing  the  instrument,  some  obstrDction  ts  experienced  al  tiiei 
of  the  bladder,  its  escape  will  bo  facilitated  Uy  a  flight  oeciUatory  i 

nient,  or  bjr  derpi^essing  the  haodk  •( 
the  fon:eps.  In  tlie  wise  of  &  diild, 
when  the  stone  10  email  and  mm*M 
tlie  »eoc»p  will  Bonietiined  be  foimdj 
moet  CHinvenieut  ifistrumeut  for  * 
lion. 

I  he  etonc  being  extraered  is 
at  onee  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  broken  and  aiiv 
remain  ;  and  to  detennine  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  facets 
other ealenli  are  prefient.  If  fragments  are  sujip^ed  to  hase  been  Wft, 
they  are  to  be  washed  out  bj  tepid  water  injetaeii  thronirh  tlie  woiuui, 
or  by  the  n&e  of  the  6e«x)p.  When  no  complieations  exist,  and  wbai 
no  accidents  have  happened,  the  operation  is  now  completed,  and  Ik 
patient  h  only  to  be  laid  in  bed,  resting  uj>on  liis  hack,  with  the  knrai 
elightly  elevated  by  pillows  and  separated  mo<lerately.  It  is 
neeeg&arj*  to  i-emind  the  operator  that  amitijjemeutfi  must  be  m 
to  protect  the  bed  frotu  the  urine  which  will,  for  a  few  days  at  id 
escape  by  the  wound. 

Until  quite  recently  most  operatorH  have  thought   it    necesf^ 
introduce  iiito  the  blad<ler,  through  the  wound,  a  full^siz^d  gnni-t?la 
tube,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  urinary  infiltration.     For 
years  we  have  omitted  to  do  so,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
the  omission;  we  think,  also,  that  most  American  surgeoiia  adopt] 
same  practice.     The  objection  to  the  intn^Kluction  of  a   tube  in 
cases  is  the  &ame  which  has  already  been  stated  iu  tlxe   tr« 
gunshot  wounds  of  tlie  bladder ;  it  causes  some  irritatioU|  and  l  a,    ; 
seems  to  have  shown  that  it  is  tmnecessary. 


F^.  4S9. 


Wig.  4S0. 


Bo(7>ted  Stone,    Exttedor  of  the  Bliuld«r.    Gat- 
oulujt  men  throngb  iooikiofi  »t  a. 


taUnior  of  tlw  « 


When  the  c^lcnhis  is  encysted  its  extraction  ought  not  to  bei 
temptedj  nuless  it  be  by  the  high  operation  ;  but  tliis  fact  may  not 
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Fig.  481. 


known  until  the  bladder  is  opened ;  and  in  case  the  operation  has  been 
attempted  below  the  pubes,  a  careful  exploration  should  be  made  with 
the  finger  or  an  exploring  instrument,  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
opening  in  tlie  cyst,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  removal  of  the  stone 
through  the  perineal  incision;  and  by  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  surgeon  must  be  governed. 

If  the  stone  is  found  to  be  very  large,  exceeding,  for  example,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  its  shortest  diameter,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
incision  already  made,  either  one  of  the  following 
alternatives  may  be  considered :  the  calculus  may 
be  broken  by  the  stone-crusher,  and  thus  reduced 
into  fragments  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of  ex- 
traction ;  the  probe-pointed  lithotomy  knife  may 
be  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  the  prostate 
incised  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  upon 
the  right  side,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  has  al- 
ready been  divided  on  the  left :  the  recto-vesical 
operation  may  be  made,  or  in  tlie  female,  the 
recto- vaginal ;  or,  finally,  the  high  operation  may  be 
preferred.  All  these  alternatives  have  been  prac- 
tised with  success;  and  it  will  be  most  safe  to 
leave  the  choice  to  the  operator. 

HeBznorrhage. — In  the  large  proportion  of  cases 
no  vessels  are  cut  in  this  operation  which  require 
the  ligature ;  but,  if  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  di- 
vided before  its  final  distribution,  or  the  internal 
pudic  is  cut — as  has  happened  a  few  times — a 
very  troublesome  hasmorrhage  is  inevitable. 
Occasionally,  also,  other  vessels,  such  as  the  infe- 
rior hsemorrhoidal,  the  transveree  perineal,  or  a 
venous  plexus  Ipng  about  the  prostate,  in  old  people  especially,  are 
the  sources  of  the  bleeding  and  demand  interference.  In  the  case  of 
superficial  vessels  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  ligature ; 
but  when  the  source  of  the  hsemorrhage  is  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
wound,  a  ligature  can  seldom  be  applied.  Physick's  artery  forceps,  or 
some  other  instrument  constructed  to  hold  a  needle  armed  with  a  stout 
ligature,  is  sometimes  useful  in  these  emergencies ;  but  since  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  determine  the  precise  source  of  a  deep  haemorrhage, 
they  cannot  often  be  employed  successfully.  There  are  two  exi>e- 
dicnts  which  give  the  best  promise  under  these  circumstances,  namely, 
continuous  pressure  with  the  finger,  made  by  a  relay  of  assistants ;  or 
the  canula  enclosed  with  a  sac  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been 
described.  This  latter  being  introduced  well  into  the  bladder  through 
the  wound,  the  operator  proceeds  to  stuff  the  sac,  outside  of  the  canula, 
with  lint,  either  dry,  or  moistened  with  the  persulphate  of  iron,  until 
the  compression  is  deemed  to  be  suflBicient. 


StoQe-Crasher. 
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If  this  proves  snccessfol,  a  poition  of  the  lint  may  be  removed  as 
early  as  the  second  day,  so  as  to  4ii^i^l^  the  presBure,  but  the  canuh 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  the  seventh  or  tenth  day,  when  it  will  be 
found  loosened  by  the  suppuration. 

Median  Opentioii,    Syn.,  A  Media  Parte^  R.  O.  j  Marian  Qperatieo. 

This  process — ^the  essential  peculiarities  of  which  consist  in  matdng 
the  primary  incision  vertical,  or  in  the  line  of  the  raphe,  in  front  of 
the  anus,  and  dividing  longitudinally  only  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra — ^was  probably  in  use  as  early  as  the  14rth  or  15th  cen- 
tury, but  Mariano  Santo  first  published  an  account  of  it  about  the 
year  1535.  Since  then  the  operation  has  undergone  many  modifications, 
the  last  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  AUarton,  of  England, 
m  1854. 

Mr.  Allarton's  operation  is  as  follows : — The  patient  being  prepared 
and  placed  as  for  the  lateral  incision — ^with  an  ordinary  grooved  stafi 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  intrusted  to  an  assistant — the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator  is  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
and  its  extremity  made  to  rest  upon  the  apex  of  the  prostate  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  knife  to  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  and  protecting  the  rectum.  A  straight-backed,  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  held  in  the  right  hand,  with  its  cutting  edge  directed  upwards, 
is  then  entered  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  thrust  forwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  the  finger  resting  upon  the  apex  of  the 
prostate,  bo  as  to  enter  the  groove  of  the  staff  through  the  membra- 
nous portion  of  the  urethra  directly  in  front  of  the  prostate.  When,  by 
the  escape  of  urine,  the  urethra  is  ascertained  to  be  opened,  tlie  knife  is 
withdrawn  slowly,  pressing  its  edge  at  first  and  for  a  shoit  distance 
against  the  groove  of  the  staff,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  urethral  incision ; 
and  again  as  tlie  knife  approaches  the  surface  it  is  carried  upwards  a 
short  distance  along  the  raphe,  so  as  to  enlarge  in  this  direction 
the  tegumentary  incision.  A  long  probe  is  then  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  guided  by  the  staff,  and  the  staff  withdrawn.  The  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  well  oiled  and  guided  by  the  probe,  is  next 
gradually  pressed  through  the  wound  and  prostatic  portion  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  probe  being  withdrawn,  the  finger  remains  as  a  guide 
for  the  forceps.  The  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  and  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  patient  are  the  same  as  in  the  Cheselden  operation. 
Mr.  Eriehsen  prefers,  for  the  perfoimance  of  Allarton's  operation, 
Buchanan's  rectangular  staff. 

The  advantages  which  may  properly  be  claimed  for  the  median  over 
the  oblique  incisions  are,  that  no  vessels  of  sufiicient  size  to  cause 
a  dangerous  or  even  troublesome  haemorrhage  are  liable  to  be  wounded, 
the  pelvic  fascia  is  not  exposed  to  incision,  and  deep  urinary  infiltra- 
tions  are  therefore  less  liable   to  occur;   and   occasionally  thei-e  i? 
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presented  the  further  advantage,  that  the  patient  retains  control  of  his 

bladder  fn>in  the  time  of  the  operation  until  the  cure  is  effected. 

Its  disadvantages  are,  the  impussibility  of  removing  6o  lai^ge  a 
fltoue  ad  by  the  oblique  incision ;  the  somewhat  increased  danger 
of  wounding  tiie  rectum,  and  of  causing  contusion  and  laceration  of  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethi*a  duiung  the  extmction,  or  in  intro<Jiicing 
the  finger  for  the  purjKJse  of  accomplishing  the  dilatation.    Dr.  Markoe, 


s*t  Stxil  with  Broad  OrooTo. 


one  of  the  surgeons  to  Bcllevue  II«)spiUil,  and  Dr.  Little,  of  St  Luke^s 
Ilijspital,  have  both  expressed  a  preference  for  the  median  operation, 
after  considerable  experience ;  the  former  gentleman  having  made  13 
operations  witli  no  deaths,  and  the  latter  12  ojjerations  with  two 
deaths.'  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  of  Dr*  Markoe's 
patients,  10  were  under  thirteen  years,  and  none  of  them  over  thirty ; 
and  that  of  Dr.  Little's,  all  the  successful  cases  were  under  10  years, 
while  the  two  remaining  patients— aged  respectively  07  and  50  years — 
died*  Dr.  Little  has  gathered  fmm  American  surgecjua  96  cases 
of  median  operation,  w^ith  only  3  deaths.  We  need  not  say  that  statis- 
tics of  this  kind,  gathered  from  vari^ms  sources,  possess  very  little  value 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  mortality  of  any  operation.  Not  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ciill  in  question  t!ie  veracity  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
reported  their  cases,  btit  solely  becaua^e  otlier  gentlemen  wh«>  have 
been  less  succeesful  are  not  always  equally  prompt  to  report  their 
faihircs* 

vi9*«a 


LittU'i  staff  for  All 


Dr.  Markoe  uses  a  very  wide  and  shallow  staff  in  order  to  present  a 
larger  surface  for  the  point  of  the  knife;  his  staff  differing  in  no 
essential  respect  from  that  which  I  have  used  for  many  years  in  the 
oblique  lateral  incision,  and  fi*r  which  I  have  already  expressed  my 


^  Markoe,  yem  York  Med.  Jvur,,  April,  1807.     LitUe,  Trans,  Amr.  IM,  Amoc,  1870. 
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preference.    Dr.  Little  lias  had  oomtmcted  a  direotor,  tobe  < 
as  a  guide  for  the  finger  in  place  of  the  probe. 

IffacUo-lataral  Opantioii. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  proposed  in  1848  an  opentknil 
may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  the  median  with  thek 
incision.  He  emplo}i3  a  staff  bent  at  right  angles,  at  a  point  tlireei! 
from  its  vesical  extremity,  and  having  a  deep  lateral  groove  ^ 
introduced,  the  angle  of  the  staff  is  made  to  correspoDd  t 
apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  staff  being  intrusted  to  m  I6 
the  surgeon  still  retaining  his  finger  in  the  rectum,  introduces 
straight  bistoury,  with  its  cutting  edge  directed  to  the  left,  i 
in  front  of  tlie  rectum,  and  thrusts  it  forwards  along  the  groove 
director  from  the  angle  to  the  cul-de-sac  in  its  extremity.  H 
withdraws  the  knife  slowly,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  latenl 
of  the  prostate,  and  cutting  the  more  superficial  structures  to  the 
of  a  little  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  circle,  around  the  left  sidi 
anus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  im 
divided  by  this  process  ;  so  that  whatever  advantages  may  be  \ 
for  the  o}>eration  in  any  other  pohit  of  >'iew,  it  is  liable  to  tl 
objection  as  the  median,  in  that  the  vesical  opening  must  be  ins! 
except  for  small  calculi.     The  French  have  practised  the  medic 

Fig.  434. 


Single  Lithotome  Cach6. 

operation  a  good  deal  ;  but  they  have  made  their  first  incisions 
as  in  the  median  operation,  and  the  lateral  or  oblique  incisions 
prostate  and  perineum  have  been  made  with  the  single  lithotomi 
of  Frere  Come. 

Medio-bilateral  Operation. 

Civiale  made  a  vertical  perineal  incision  upon  the  raphe  in  th 
manner  as  practised  by  Mariano,  Allarton,  and  others,  in  the  r 
operation ;  and  having  opened  the  membranous  portion  of  the  u: 
a  double  lithotome  cache  was  introduced  closed,  along  the  groove 
staff,  into  the  bladder ;  the  lithotome  was  then  reversed,  opene< 
withdrawn,  making  in  this  manner  oblique  lateral  incisions  c 
prostate  gland,  and  of  the  superficial  structixres.  The  manner  of 
the  lithotome  was  the  same  as  in  the  bilateral  operation  whicl 
presently  be  described. 

This  operation,  as  well  as  the  medio-lateral,  has  been  much  pnw 
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not  hitherto  been  called.    The  blades  are  long  an<l  slendefTww!  Tinni 
readily   under    pressure;   consequently,    if    there   is  tiiisj 
rig.u^      Binallest  difference  in  the  Bharpness  uf   the  two  bl 
c»r  in  the  resistance  uffered  by  the  two  side^  of  tli«      ' 
the  incisimm  will  Imvu  unequal  deptli.     It  will  fn  , 
liap{)en  in   the  cadaver  that  one  lobe    le  nearly   seve 
while  the  oppisite   is  only  notched^      That   the  same  ill 
liable  Xa)  Oi'-cur  iu  the  Uving  subject,  when  sometime  eu 
lobe  is  indurated  wliile  tlie  op]><)site  may  be  in  a  n<mii» 
condition,  \\i\s  seemed  to  U8  a  proi>er  and  inevitable  ccn*-^ 
elusion.     Nevertlicless  its   advocates   are    nameixjusy  andj 
some  of  them  are  deservedly  distiuirui&hed  fur  their  Imp^ 
experience  and  success  in  lithotomy ;  and  especially  u  itj 
proper  to  mention  that  the  operaticm  has  been  made  73 
times,   in  pei^ons  of    all  ages,  by  Dr*   Paul    F.  Eve, 
Nadiville,  Teun*^  of  whom  only  S  have  died ;  a  succc 
which   has  rarely   if   ever  been  attained  by    any  otherl 
operator,  and  which  justly  entitles  him  to  the  jjogition  lie] 
has  so  lou^  occ\ipied  as  one  of  the  most  ekilful  of  Aimer 
lean  surgeons. 

Many  operators  who  adopt  the  bilateral   section,  irai- 
tating  die   practice   of   Beclard,  employ  a  bisector   wit 
fixed  opcu  blades,  which,  h"ke  the  gorget,  cuts  as  it  enter 
tlie  bladder.     An  instrument  constructed  upon  this  plaul 
was  enipluyed  by  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Stevens  uf  tl 
city,  and  is  preferred  by  Dr.  James  E.  WotKi^  of  BellevtieJ 
The  length  uf  'the  han<llc,  and  the  breadth  of  its   blade^l 
must  be  adapted  to  the  circmnstanccs  uf   the  case. 

Other  Feiineal  Opemtioxis* 

Opemtors  seem  to  have  exhausted  tlieir  ingenuity  in  de-l 
vising  new  modes  of  opening  the  bladder  tlirough  tlie  pt 
rincum  fur  the  purjiose  of  removing  calculi.  In  additionj 
to  those  wliich  we  have  described,  it  will  be  more  curionsj 
than  important  to  mention  that  Senn  divided  the  left  lobaj 
obliquely  duwnwan:ls  and  outwai-ds,  and  the  right  horijftJdi-f 
tally  ;  Vidal  de  Cassis  made  a  quadrilateral  se(*tion  of  this! 
gland,  cutting  obliquely  upwai-ds  and  outwai-ds  upim  Ixitkl 
eides,  and  also  obliquely  down  wards  and  outwards;  while  Vjwca  cut] 
dii'ectly  downwards.  These  processes,  and  many  more  which  might  bej 
enumerated,  possess  no  farther  claim  to  consideration. 


Dr,  Wood'i 


Heclo-Perineal  Operation* 


Syn.,  A  Parte  Petinei  et  Recti  Intestlni,  R.  O  j 
Recto-veaioaL 


The  facility  with  which  the  bladder  may  be  reached  from  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  fact  that  no  imj^K^rtant  bhxid- vessels  are  exposed  in  tlic  I 
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rect4>  vesical  incision,  have  probably  confititnted  the  principal  grounds 
whicli,  in  the  opinion  of  a  few  operators,  have  justified  a  resort  to  this 
methocL  Tradition  speaks  of  it  as  a  method  which  had  been  practised 
in  Egypt ;  but  to  M.  Sanson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  securisd  for  i1 
attention  and  considerable  reputation,  during  the  early  part  of  thi 
present  century. 

Sanson  cut  in  the  trigone,  the  incision  including  the  upper  portion 
of  the  prostate  gland ;  but  VaccA  modified  the  operation  considerably, 
making  the  incision  lower,  so  as  to  incise  only  the  urethra  and  the  apex 
of  the  gland.  Both  operators  employed  a  grooved  staff,  dividing  the 
upper  wall  of  tlie  rectum  and  sphincter  ani,  including  a  portion  of  the 
perineum,  in  the  median  line. 

The  objections  to  this  operation  are  apparent.  The  rectum  being 
wounded,  a  recto-vesical  fistula  may  result ;  the  seminal  ducts  and  vesi- 
culse  seminales  are  liable  to  be  cut ;  and,  in  Sanson's  operation,  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  laid  open  and  fatal  extravasations 
ensue.  Experience,  moreover,  has  demonstrated  that  the  fatality  of  the 
operation  exceeds  that  of  most  other  methods. 

Siqpm-pablo  or  High  Operation.  83r]i.,  Snpm  Pubem,  R.  O. }  Hypogastric  Operation , 

Bpio3nitotomia. 

Franco  was  probably  the  first  to  make  this  operation,  an  accx>unt  of 
which  he  published  in  1571 ;  but  he  was  careful  to  warn  othera  not  to 
imitate  his  example.  Soon  after,  however,  Eousset  recommended  its 
general  adoption  ;  and  at  several  successive  periods,  since  his  day,  the 
operation  has  obtained  considemble  favor.  A  few  surgeons  have  coii- 
Btantly  maintained  its  superiority  to  all  other  methods,  while  the  large 
majority  have  only  admitted  the  justness  of  these  claims  under  special 
and  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  case  the  stone  is  very  large,  or  the  lower  pelvic  openings  are  much 
narrowed,  or  the  coxo-femoral  articulations  are  anchylosed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  perineum  cannot  be  properly  exposed  for  a  sub-pubic, 
rectal,  or  vaginal  operation,  the  high  operation  will  remain  as  the  only 
alternative. 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of  danger  in  the  high  operation ; 
namely,  urinary  infiltration,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum. The  first  is  to  be  avoided  by  dorsal  decubitus  during  48  hours, 
and  occasional  introduction  of  a  catheter;  in  reference  to  the  second  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  certain  cases  with  difficulty  avoided.  We 
have  seen  it  happen  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  skilful  surgeon, 
and  that,  too,  when  he  had  just  assured  us  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
this  accident  where  proper  care  was  employed.  In  women,  and  in  males 
under  the  age  of  20  years,  the  bladder  lies  well  above  the  pubes,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  may,  with  moderate  precautions,  be  avoided. 
l*itha  states  that  prior  to  the  eighth  year  of  life,  the  periton^  reflection 
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from  the  bladder  does  not  jeach  generally  lower  than  one  and  a  half  oi 
two  inches  below  the  naveL  Bnt  in  children  veBioal  calculi  are  nsoalh 
small)  and  the  perineal  operationfl  are  peculiarly  free  from  danger ;  sDd 
in  women  we  have  other  methods  of  operating  far  less  hazardons  tban 
the  high  operation.  It  is  in  old  men  especially  that  we  are  apt  to  find 
those  large  calculi  which  do  not  admit  of  being  removed  by  sub-pnbie 
incisions ;  but  it  is  at  this  period  of  life,  also,  that  the  bladder  is  most 
often  found  low  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  vesico-parietal  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum  approaches  nearest  to  the  pubes. 

Operation. — ^The  bladder,  emptied  of  its  urine,  is  moderately  filled 
with  tepid  water,  and  a  sound  introduced,  the  extremity  of  which  is  to 
serve  in  some  measure  as  a  guide  to  the  knife  in  opening  the  bladder. 
An  incision  is  now  made  above  the  pubes  in  the  median  line,  of  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  between  the  pyramidalia,  dividing  the 
integument,  aponeuroses,  and  exposing  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue 
With  a  director,  this  tissue  is  opened  from  the  pubes  upwards  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  beak  d 
the  sound  pressed  firmly  forward  over  the  pubes.  As  soon  as  the  blad- 
der is  exposed,  it  is  opened  by  a  vertical  incision  and  the  two  margins 
secured  by  long,  toothed  forceps,  or  by  stout  ligatures,  which  are  to  be 
held  carefully  by  assistants  until  the  stone  is  removed.  The  extraction 
of  the  stone  by  straight  forceps  is  now  easily  accomplished.  If  any 
difliculty  is  experienced  in  introducing  them,  the  opening  in  the  bladder 
should  be  rendered  more  patulous  by  the  use  of  retractors. 

Oalculi  in  the  EidneyB. 
Surgeons  have  occasionally  incised  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  enter 
margin  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  renal  calculi  (nephro- 
tomy) ;  but  neither  the  earlier  records  nor  the  later  operations  of  such  excellent 
surgeons  as  Thomas  Smith  and  Durham,  of  London,  and  of  Peters,  Gunn  and 
Dawson,  of  this  country,  have  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  incisions  in  these 
cases,  except  where  the  presence  of  a  renal  or  of  a  supra-renal  abscess  clearlj 
indicates  their  necessity.  In  case,  also,  a  renal  calculus  can  be  felt  in  the  tnck 
of  a  lumbar  sinus,  it  may  be  removed  with  forceps,  aided,  perhaps,  by  dilata- 
tion,    (See  N'ew  York  Med,  Jour.y  Nov.,  1872,  and  Jan.,  1873.) 

OalcuU  in  the  Prostate  Oland. 

According  to  Virchow,  certain  prostatic  calculi  consist  originally  of 
organic  matter,  derived  from  an  insoluble  protein  substance  and  semen, 
upon  which  is  subsequently  deposited  the  phosphates.  They  occupy  the 
follicles  of  the  gland,  and  are  found  to  vary  in  number  from  one  to 
fifty,  or  more,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  a  poppy-seed  to  a 
cherry-stone.  In  a  iew  cases  a  single  calculus  has  been  found  much 
larger.  In  form  they  are  usually  irregular,  presenting  several  facets 
where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  They  occur  most 
frequently  in  old  persons,  but  are  occasionally  met  with  in  youth. 

In  other  cases  prostatic  calculi,  having  originated  in  the  kidneys  or 
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bladder,  become  lodgcrl  in  the  prttetatie  portion  of  tJio  uretlim,  *ih«1  by 
their  prejss lire  eatiee  iilcemtion,  and  finally  become  emlieddorl  irt  theanb- 
Btance  uf  the  ^laiid  ;  or  a  vedical  calculus j  resting  a^auiiit  the  iieek  of 
the  bladder,  may  became  prolonged  into  the  prostatic  ponion  of  the 
urethra,  when  it  is  liable  to  ai^sume  the  form  «>f  a  dumb-bell,  behig 
exjninded  at  \yyth  extremities. 

Tresttment, — When  they  are  small  and  cause  little  or  no  irritation  or 
obetruetion,  they  may  be  permittod  to  reinauL  If  found  tft  be  l<io«e  and 
email  they  may  Ixj  extracted  by  urethml  f orceins,  or  thruist  I  jack  into  the 
bladder.  When  of  moderate  size  and  not  looBe,  tlie  median  operation 
will  suffice  for  their  removal,  but  larger  prufitatic  calculi  demand  the 
lateral  oblique  incision,  the  opcratiim  being  made  in  the  ciamc  mamicr 
as  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  When,  by  careful  urethml  and  rectal 
exatninatioujt  is  ascertained  that  the  gland  is  filled  with  encysted  ualculi 
of  a  small  size,  it  will  be  proper  to  cout^ider  whether  relief  can  reason- 
ably l>e  expected  from  any  surgical  opemtion,  since  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  extract  them  all  without  complete  defitrnction  of  the  gland, 
and  whether,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  most  expedient  to  resort  to  palli- 
ative measures  alone. 

Caktill  in  tha  Mala  Urethfa. 

Thi*se  accidents  are  most  cr»mmon  in  children. 
Usually  tlie  calculus  has  been  fonned  in  tlic  kidneys, 
bat  it  may  have  originated  in  the  bladder,  in  tlie 
pn«tatc  gland,  or  in  the  uretlira  itself .  Fmgments 
remaining  in  the  bladder  after  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy or  of  lithotrity  may  become  thus  hxlged  and 
impacted.  They  are  most  frequently  found  detained 
in  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  or  in  the  foasa  naviculaj'is. 

Treatment. — Holding  the  urine  for  a  while,  an<l 
then  expelling  it  suddenly,  will  sometimes  caime  the 
expulsion  of  the  calculus  ;  or  the  surgetm  may,  while 
the  patient  is  attempting  to  evacuate  the  bladder, 
close  the  canal  by  pi-essure  with  the  finger  alcove  the 
point  where  tlie  calculus  is  kxlged,  and  then  permit 
the  urine  to  escape  suddenly.  A  similar  m<xle  uf 
pressing  with  the  finger  at  the  distance  of  an  incli  or 
more  below  the  calculus  luis  also  succeeded.  The 
calculus  may  in  other  cases  be  disl<Hlgeil  by  pressing 
it  forwards  slowly  and  carefully  with  the  finger. 

If  these  exjiedients  fail,  an  attempt  nmst  l)e  made 
to  seize  the  culeiihis  with  ntirn^w  urethral  forceps. 
I  have  used  successfully  for  the  same  purp>8e  my  own 
long,  narrow  bullet-forceps.  Wlien  tlie  calculus  is  crtiuai  ror^tv^ 
lodged  in  the  fossa  navicularis,  it  may  generally  be 
extracted  by  a  sleuder  pair  uf  dressing  forceps,    Iniuilly,  if  arrested  iu 
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the  proetatic  or  membranous  portion  of  the  nrethra,  and  it  cannot  he 
seized  by  the  forceps,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  force  it  back  ioto 
tlie  bladder  by  a  steel  soimd  or  a  flexible  bongie. 

Incision  must  not  be  long  delayed  after  all  other  expedients  hast 
failed,  lest  ulceration  and  urinary  infiltration  should  ensue.  That  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  which  is  anterior  to  the  scrotum  lies  very  superfi- 
cially, and,  when  opened,  urinary  fistuke  are  apt  to  result.  Incisions 
through  that  part  which  is  covered  by  the  scrotum,  are  liable  also  to  be 
followed  by  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue ;  while  as 
a  consequence  of  incisions  into  the  membranous  portion,  neither  of  these 
accidents  are  very  liable  to  occur.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  push  the  calculus  into  the  membranous  portion  or 
.  into  the  sinus  of  the  bulb,  from  whence  it  may  be  easily  removed  by 
cutting  directly  down  upon  it  by  a  vertical  incision,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  about  to  make  the  median  operation  of  lithotomy.  In  case  it 
is  needed,  a  sound  may  be  first  carried  through  the  urethra,  down  to 
the  calculus,  the  extremity  of  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  knife. 

Vesical  Calouu  in  the  Female. 

Vesical  calculi  are  much  more  rare  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  female  urethra  is  relatively  short,  straight,  broad,  and  dilatable; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  natural  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of  the  blad- 
der, such  as  the  enlarged  prostate  of  old  men. 

Spontaneom  ExpulsioiL 

Numerous  examples  are  upon  record  of  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of 
large  calculi  through  the  female  urethra.  Bartholin  mentions  one  thii? 
expelled  which  w^as  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  Collet  speaks 
of  one  expelled  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  goose-egg.  Many  other 
equally  extraordinary  cases  are  upon  record,  and  of  some  of  them  it  is 
aflirmed  that  the  expulsion  was  not  followed  by  incontinence  of  urina 

Extraction  without  Dilatation. 

Certain  small  calculi  may  be  removed  from  the  female  bladder  entire, 
and  without  dilatation,  by  the  common  urethral  forceps,  by  small, 
slender,  and  slightly  curved  lithotomy  forceps,  or  by  the  litfiotriptor,  the 
patient  having  been  previously  fully  anaesthetized.  There  is  nothing  in 
th©  operation  which  demands,  in  this  place,  further  consideration. 

lithotripsy. 

When  calculi  in  the  female  bladder  are  too  large  to  admit  of  removal 
by  the  preceding  method,  but  have  not  attained  great  size,  and  ai-o 
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coinpoBed  of  the  phosphates ;  or  if  they  can  be  crushed  by  the  lithotriptor. 
whatever  may  be  their  composition,  this  operation  constitutes  the  only 
proper  resort.  Calculi  which  are  the  result  of  the  presence  of  metallic 
or  other  hard  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder  by  accident  oi 
intentionally,  are  of  course  not  included  in  the  above  statement.  In  a 
few  words,  the  rule  which  we  think  ought  to-day  to  be  regarded  as 
absolute  is,  that  calculi  in  the  female  bladder,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  forceps  without  dilatation,  and  which  can  be  completely  crushed, 
demand  lithotripsy ;  and  for  this  reason  all  the  remaining  methods  are 
more  or  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  urinary  fistulse  or  by  permaneni 
incontinence. 

Dilatation.    Syn.,  Idtheotasy. 

Calculi  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  their  shortest  diameter  may 
be  removed  from  the  female  bladder  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  metallic  sounds, 
or  of  wax  or  gum-elastic  bougies,  occupying  one  or  two  weeks 
for  the  completion  of  the  dilatation ;  or  it  may  be  effected  in  a  few 
hours  by  the  use  of  a  conical  sponge-tent ;  or,  the  patient  being  placed 
under  the  influence  of  an  ancesthetic,  the  urethra  may  be  dilated  to  the 
diameter  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  by  the  use  of  a  Weiss's 
dilator.  In  the  manner  last  described  we  have  removed  a  calculus, 
measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  its  shortest  diameter,  from  a 
negro  woman;  and,  after  the  operation  was  completed,  while  exploring 
with  the  index  finger,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  felt  to  contract  with 
considerable  force.  The  woman  was  laboring  under  chronic  cystitis 
with  pyelitis  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  in  consequence  of  which 
serious  complications,  rather  than  from  any  injury  inflicted  by  the 
operation,  she  ultimately  died  ;  but  to  the  moment  of  her  death  she  was 
able  to  hold  her  water  as  well  as  or  even  better  than  she  could  before  the 
operation.  The  excessive  irritability  of  the  bladder,  which  would  not 
allow  of  the  daily  introduction  of  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing gradual  dilatation,  determined  me  in  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  rapid  dilatation  under  ether ;  but  her  subsequent  complete 
control  of  the  urine  has  left  a  suspicion  that,  in  this  regard,  rapid  dila- 
tation may  have  an  advantage  over  gradual  dilatation  ;  although  I  very 
well  understand  that  by  neither  method  can  incontinence  be  generally 
avoided.  Dr.  Emmet  says  that  he  has  seen  at  least  seven  cases  of  in- 
continence caused  by  dilatation,  and  for  which  no  relief  could  be 
afforded;  and  he  declares  that  in  his  opinion  this  method  is  neither  safe 
nor  justifiable.* 

Dilatation  with  Incision. 
No  doubt  very  large  calculi  may  be  removed   by  a  very  simple 

^  Vetieo-eaffinal  FiiMa^fram  Parturition  and  other  Causes,  with  Cases  of  lieeto-vaginai 
Fistula  ;  by  Thoxnaa  Addi*  Emmet,  M.P.,  p.  42.     Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  186S. 
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modification  or  rapplementation  of  the  process  of  dilatation,  namel? 
incision  of  the  mncons  membrane.  For  this  purpose  a  straight,  narrow, 
probe-pointed  bistoury  is  carried  upon  a  straight,  grooved  director  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  nrethra  divided  as  die 
knife  is  withdrawn  with  its  cutting  edge  directed  upwards.  Fergnsson 
thonght  it  necessary  to  divide  only  the  outer  half  of  the  urethral  canal, 
tlie  vesical  portion  being  usually  sufficiently  dilatable  without  incision 
After  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  incised,  dilatation  is  again 
practised  and  the  stone  extracted. 

Ziataral  Oblique  Oparatioii. 

For  the  removal  of  large  calculi,  most  surgeons  have  hitherto  prefer- 
red an  operation  essentially  the  same  as  the  Cheselden  operation  in  the 
male ;  and  by  this  method  we  have  several  times  been  able  to  remove 
very  large  calculi  from  the  female  bladder. 

The  patient  being  placed  upon  a  table,  resting  upon  the  back,  with 
the  legs  drawn  up  and  supported  as  directed  in  the  operation  upon  die 
male,  a  straight  staff  having  a  deep  and  wide  groove  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder  and  intrusted  to  an  assistant.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  laid  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  vagina,  to  admonish 
the  surgeon  when  the  knife  approaches  too  near  the  vaginal  wall.  With 
the  right  hand  a  narrow,  straight,  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  carried  along 
the  staff  with  its  edge  directed  outwards;  and  when  the  bladder  is  reached, 
the  knife  is  again  slowly  withdrawn  in  the  line  of  a  curve  embracing 
the  vaginal  wall,  making  an  incision  of  about  two  inches  in  length 
upon  the  surface,  but  of  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  women  who  have  borne  children,  the  urethra  encroaches  a  little 
upon  the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina ;  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  must 
therefore  be  directed  at  first  upwards  and  outwards,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
wound  of  this  canal. 

Vesico- Vaginal  Operation. 

Occasionally,  from  a  very  early  period,  vesical  calculi  have  been  ex- 
tracted through  the  vagina :  but  at  no  time  has  this  method  of  proce- 
dure secured  for  itself  the  general  favor  of  surgeons,  it  h  ivirg  alwavs 
been  considered  as  a  sufficient  objection  that  the  operation  had  in  most 
eases  been  followed  by  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula;  so  that  such  calculi  as 
could  not,  on  account  of  their  size,  be  removed  by  one  of  the  several 
methods  already  mentioned,  were  assigned  to  the  high  operation  as  the 
only  remaining  alternative.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  question 
is  to-day  entitled  to  a  reconsideration,  inasmuch  as  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  modem  surgerj^  in  the  closure  of  vesico-vaginal  open- 
ings, have  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie  only  serious  objection  tc 
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the  ^'agitml  incision.  In  defence  of  the  high  operation  it  nr.  ast  be  stated 
that  the  pulKis  is  lower,  and  the  bladder  more  advanced,  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  anatomical  diflfer- 
eoces,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  bladder  withont  wounding  tlie  peri* 
toneum  is  greatly  lessened ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  are  not 
aware  th&t  it  had  ever  been  shown  that  the  high  operation  is  any  Imt 
fetal  in  women  than  in  men ;  certainly  the  chance  of  urinary  extravaan- 
tion  is  as  great  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  this  has  always  been  ac- 
counted the  chief  danger  attending  the  high  operation  in  both  gexeo^ 
The  vesicovaginal  incision,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  expoaes  the  pa- 
tient to  wounds  of  the  peritoneum  nor  to  the  more  real  danger  of  nri- 
nsLry  iniiltrations.  There  are  no  vessels  exposed  to  the  knife  in  the  veeioo^ 
vaginal  septum  of  sufficient  size  to  require  a  ligature ;  a  stone  of  the 
largest  dimensions  may  l>e  removed  by  this  channel;  and  when,  )>y  a 
suteequent  operation,  the  fistnla  is  closed,  incontinence  of  urine  is  not 
likely  to  be  entailed,  as  is  generally  the  case  after  other  &nb-pubic  sec- 
tions, and  as  often  happens  when  even  dilatation  of  the  ui-ctlira  has 
been  practised. 

There  is  one  additional  reason  why,  in  certain  cases,  a  cutting  opera- 
tion, and  especially  this  whicli  we  are  now  considering,  might  properly 
receive  the  preference.  When  the  bladder  is  suffering  under  chronic 
cystitis,  due  to  the  prolonged  presence  of  a  calcnlu?,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  free  incision,  paralyzing  for  a  while  its  muscular  tissue,  and 
i^rmitting  the  escape  of  the  urine  without  any  contractile  effort,  con- 
Btitutes  our  mrjst  I'cliable  therapeutical  resort,  the  inflammation  usually 
fiuhsiding  rapidly  after  the  incision  is  made.  This  observation  hm  l>e©n 
©specially  made  by  Drs.  Emmet  and  Bozeman,  of  this  city,  whose  laj^ 
experience  in  vesico-vaginal  operations  entitles  tlieir  opinions  to  respect 
I  have  also  myself  had  occasion  to  notice  the  same  fact. 

Dr,  Emioct  describes  his  mode  of  operating  per  vaginam  as  follows: 
— ^A  sound,  somewhat  abruptly  curved  an  inch  and  a  half  fi-om  its  ex- 
tremity, is  introduced  through  the  urethra,  and  held  by  an  assistant  with 
its  extremity  firmly  pressed  against  the  base  of  the  bladder  a  little  be- 
yond the  neck,  and  exactly  in  the  median  line.  He  then  seizes  with  a 
tenaculum  the  vaginal  wall  where  the  sound  causes  it  to  project,  and  with 
a  pair  of  eci^^sors  oj»ons  the  bladder  and  permits  the  sound  to  escape  into 
the  vagitui.  One  blade  of  the  scissors  h  now  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, guided  by  the  sound,  and  the  vesico- vaginal  wall  is  opened  upwardfi^ 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  extraction  of  the  stone. 

Dr.  Emmet  states  that  he  has  frequently  closed  tlie  opening  immedi* 
ately  after  removing  the  calculus;  while  in  other  cases  he  has  permitted 
tlie  vesico- vaginal  communication  to  cx>ntinue  several  months,  in  order 
to  insure  the  relief  of  the  cystitis:  and  he  further  remarks,  tlmt  the 
tendency  of  the  wound  to  close  spontaneously  is  so  great  tliat  he  has 
frequently  found  it  united  through  its  entire  length  within  a  few  daya^ 
when  no  sutures  had  been  employed. 
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Among  thcee  who  have  recently  practised  this  operatioii  Bncceasfu]!; 
— ^no  incontinence  of  urine  having  resulted — may  be  mentioned  Db 
Sims,  Emmet,  and  Robert  Kelson,  of  New  Tork ;  Dr.  Tewksbuiy,  d 
"New  Hampshire ;  and  Drs,  Lane,  Lyon  and  Aveling,  of  Great  Britain. 
(Aveling  has  collected  reports  of  35  operations  made  by  this  method.) 
Mr.  Paget  operated  in  1859  upon  a  child  three  and  a  half  years  old; 
but  the  small  size  of  the  vagina  rendered  the  application  of  sutures  im- 
possible, and  incontinence  of  urine  resulted.  Mr.  Fergusson,  also,  open- 
ted  in  1862  upon  a  child  nine  years  old,  using  but  one  sntore,  and  t 
fistulous  opening  remained.  Li  the  case  alluded  to  above  as  a  sucoeBfr- 
ful  operation  by  Dr.  Tewksbury,  the  patient  was  seven  years  old ;  snd 
although  the  vaginal  wound,  having  been  closed  at  once  by  sutures, 
united  speedily,  other  calculi  were  soon  formed ;  these  were  subsequent- 
ly removed  by  Dr.  Bonney,  after  crushing  them  with  a  small  pair  of 
forceps,  and  since  then  the  calculi  have  not  been  re-formed.  The  pro- 
per inference  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  forceps 
might  in  the  first  instance  have  been  substituted  for  the  knife,  and 
especially  as  the  original  stone  was  only  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  was  so  soft  that  it  was  crushed  in  the  attempt  to  seize  and  remove  it 

Malformations  op  the  Male  Ohoans  op  Generation. 

Failures  of  Development. — The  testes,  vasa  deferentia,  and  vesicuto 
eemiuales  may  all  be  more  or  less  imperfectly  developed ;  or  either  one 
of  these  organs  may  have  suffered  arrest  of  development  while  the 
others  have  not.  Thus,  for  example,  the  testes  may  be  of  nonnal  size 
while  the  seminal  canals  and  the  vesiculse  are  almost  wholly  absent,  and 
the  subject  is  necessarily  impotent ;  or  the  vesicute  and  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia may  be  perfect,  while  the  testes  are  absent,  the  person  preserviog 
liis  virility,  but  being  at  the  same  time  sterile. 

Non-descent  of  Testes. — Ordinarily  the  testes  descend  a  short  time 
prior  to  birth  ;  but  quite  frequently  the  descent  is  delayed  a  few  weeks 
or  months — more  rarely  until  the  15th  or  20th  year — and  in  a  few  ex- 
amples the  testes  never  descend.  Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere 
to  the  liability  of  hernia  to  which  those  pei-sons  are  exposed  whoee 
testes  descend  late  in  life.  As  a  rule,  retained  testes  are  immature, 
atrophied,  or  degenerated,  and  the  virile  f imction  is  feeble  ;  exceptions, 
however,  are  quite  frequent,  and  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  upon  this  point 
if  one  testis  has  already  descended  and  possesses  its  normal  size.  Re- 
tained testes  are  liable  to  acute  inflammation,  and  especially  as  a  conse- 
quence of  gonorrhoea. 

Testicle  in  the  Perineiun. — M.  Ricord,  Humphrey,  Erichsen,  Zeis, 
and  others,  have  meiitiuued  examples  in  which  one  of  the  testes  has 
been  found  in  the  perineum,  between  the  thigh  and  the  scrotum,  where 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia,  or,  when  inflamed,  for  an  abscess. 

Testicle  in  the  Crural  Canal. — The  testicle  has  been  found  in  the 
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crural  canaL  In  other  cages  it  has  escaped  from  the  canal  and  been 
deflected  upwards  upon  Poupart's  ligament,  pursuing  the  course  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

Retroversion  of  the  Testiole. — I  have  several  times  met  with  ex- 
amples in  which  the  testicle  was  half  turned  upon  its  axis,  so  that  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  epididymis  were  in  front.  Other  writers  have 
noticed  similar  anomalies  in  the  relative  position  of  these  organs. 

SuEOioAL  Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation. 

Inflammation  of  the  Testicle  and  of  the  Epidid3rmis. — ^Inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  is  usually  denominated  orchitis,  and  inflammation  of 
tlie  epididymis,  epididymitis.  Inflammation  of  these  organs  may  oc- 
cur separately  or  conjointly.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  traumatic 
or  spontaneous ;  syphilitic,  gonorrhoeal,  or  tuberculous ;  or  it  may  occur 
as  a  metastasis  of  mumps. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  cases,  these  inflam- 
mations seldom  terminate  in  suppuration ;  but  they  very  often  leave 
chronic  enlargements  and  indurations,  which  continue  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  terminate  in  a  gradual  atrophy  and  degeneration,  with 
loss  of  function. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  "  gonorrhoea"  we  have  sufiiciently  indicated 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  testis  and  epididy- 
mis, which  inflammations  do  not  differ  essentially,  whatever  may  be  tlm 
special  constitutional  or  local  cause  :  at  least  it  will  be  proper  to  say,, 
that  no  importaut  differences  are  observed  in  the  acute  and  subacute 
forms.  The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  section  mentioned,  ff»r 
die  further  consideration  of  this  subject. 

Abscess  of  the  Testicle.— It  has  already  been  affinned  that  this 
result  is  unusual  as  a  consequence  of  pure  traumatic  or  indiopathic 
inflammation.  Most  of  the  cases  which  we  have  seen  have  occurred' 
in  strumous,  tuberculous,  or  syphilitic  patients,  and  usually  when 
the  inflammation  was  of  a  low  and  chronic  character.  The  pus, 
which  may  form  either  in  the  substance  of  the  testis  or  in  the 
epididymis,  gradually  makes  its  way  through  the  enclosing  tissues 
and  generally  presents  itself  in  front,  where  the  abscess  may  be  opened 
and  the  pus  evacuated,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  It  is  said  that 
small  abscesses  in  the  interior  of  the  testes,  having  a  tuberculous  origin, 
sometimes  disappear  spontaneously,  the  contents  becoming  changed 
into  a  putty-like  or  calcareous  substance. 

In  a  few  fortunate  examples,  the  abscess  having  been  evacuated,  the 
canal  closes  permanently  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  or,  after  having 
opened  and  closed  several  successive  times,  a  cure  is  effected,  although 
the  function  of  the  organ  is  seldom  restored.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  sinuses  persist  for  a  great  length  of  time,  particularly  if  the 

patient  is  of  a  stnimous  habit,  or  is  in  poor  health  from  any  cause. 
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Treatment  of  the  Sixmsw — ^Firet  in  impcHiance  is  the  iaqyroYcmem 
of  the  general  condition,  by  such  means  as  may  seem  appropriate.  Ab 
local  remedies,  we  have  found  useful  frequent  injections  of  mild  stinm- 
lating  fluids,  such  as  the  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  same  proportions; 
but  the  most  reliable  expedient  is  the  introduction  of  a  seton  of  oakmn, 
of  silk,  or  of  flexible  rubber,  which  shall  maintain  a  free  and  unob- 
structed discharge  of  the  pus  at  opposite  points.  This  most  be  oon- 
tinned  several  weeks,  or  until  all  the  side  channels  are  closed,  anc 
when  removed  the  same  injections  before  recommended  must  be  em- 
ployed until  the  cure  is  effected. 

Hernia  of  the  Testicle.— Where  the  fistulous  opening  has  continued 
some  time  we  occasionally  find  what  appears  to  be  a  fungns,  or  simple 
granulations  protruding  from  the  aperture,  and  finally  attaining  the 
size  of  a  goose-egg,  although  it  is  usually  considerably  smaller.  The 
surface  of  this  mass  is  generally  covered  with  lymph  at  certain  points, 
while  at  others  it  is  undergoing  ulceration  or  perhaps  sphacelation. 
The  integument  and  testicular  coverings  are  usually  somewhat  con- 
stricted upon  the  hernia,  and  the  mass  is  made  to  assume  a  pyriform  or 
globular  shape,  with  a  neck  corresponding  to  the  aperture  from  whidi 
it  emerges.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  shown  that  this  protrusion  is  the  swol- 
len and  indurated  structure  of  the  testicle,  thrust  out  through  the 
tunics,  and  not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  an  entirely  new  pro- 
duct Nevertheless,  after  a  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  mass  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  products  of  inflammation. 

Treatment. — When  such  protrusions  ai-e  of  small  size,  rest  in  the  re- 
•curabent  posture,  moderate  compression,  the  employment  of  astringent 
or  of  mercurial  ointments,  and  especially  the  use  of  carbolic  acid,  will 
sometimes  effect  a  gradual  subsidence  or  retrocession  of  the  hernia  and 
a  complete  cure ;  or  the  inclusion  and  healing  may  be  facilitated  by 
incision  and  sliding  of  the  integument  When,  however,  the  pix)trud- 
ing  mass  is  large,  and  has  continued  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  appropri- 
ate treatment,  extirpation  may  become  necessary ;  indeed,  although 
we  might  properly  encouragq  a  hope  that  a  cure  could  te  ultimately 
-effected,  the  time  necessarily  occupied  to  accomplish  this,  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  testis  has  escaped,  is  generally  so  great  that  most  patients, 
if  fully  informed  as  to  their  prospects  and  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
will  prefer  excision.  The  organ  can  probably  never  again  perform 
its  function,  and  we  have  generally,  under  these  latter  circumstances, 
recommended  and  practised  castration. 

Strmnoiis  Enlargement  of  the  Testicle. — Strumous  or  tuberculous 
orchitis  has  been  mentioned  as  one  form  of  inflammation  of  this  organ. 
The  slow,  chronic  enlargement  which  is  now  to  be  considered  is  not 
usually  preceded  or  accompanied  with  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of 
inflammation,  although  at  any  period  of  its  progress  inflammation  may 
*»iipervene  as  a  complication.     It  occurs  most  frequently  between  the 
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fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  life,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
infancy  and  in  old  age. 

In  botli  acute  and  chronic  orchitis  the  areolar  ^'«-  *^ 

tissue  and  the  tibix>us  septa  are  tlie  especial  seats  of 
the  pathological  lesions;  but  in  strumous  enlarge- 
ment tl\e  tubuli,  either  of  tlie  testes  or  of  the 
epididymis,  are  themselves  in  most  cases  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  affected;  their  chaimels  be- 
coming first  obstructed  and  engorged  with  stru- 
mous or  tuberculous  deposits ;  and,  subsequently, 
in  some  cases,  the  coats  of  the  tubuli,  the  fibrous 
septa,  and  the  whole  interior  of  these  organs  are 
found  also  infiltrated  with  similar  deposits,  so 
that  nothing  i-omains  of  the  original  structure 
but  the  investing  tunic«.  Not  unfi-equently  the 
indumtion  extends  upwards  along  the  cord,  and 
both  the  vesiculie  seminales  and  the  prostate  may 
become  involved ;  and,  finally,  both  testes  may  Tuberculous  Tesude. 

be  simultaneously  or  consecutively  affected. 

It  is  in  these  examples  especially  that  chronic  abscesses  and  obstinate 
fistulas  are  apt  to  occur ;  and  from  the  orifices  of  these  fistulse,  more  than 
from  any  othei*s,  those  masses  of  tubuli,  constituting  a  hernia  testis,  are 
apt  to  protrude  wliich  were  considered  in  the  preceding  section. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  in  scrofulous  enlargement* 
of  the  testes  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  condition  of  the  general  system, 
and  upon  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  Aslocal  differential  signs, 
may  be  mentioned  the  slow  and  insidious  progress  of  the  induration, 
commencing  usually  in  the  epididymis ;  the  absence  of  severe  pain, 
and  of  palpable  inflammation  ;  the  hard  and  sometimes  nodulated  feel ; 
the  greater  tendency  to  suppuration ;  the  intractable  character  of  the 
fistulse,  and  the  disposition  to  hernial  protrusions.  Tlie  syphilitic  erv- 
largem^nt^  in  many  respects,  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
scrofulous ;  but  we  have  found  it  less  prone  to  suppurate,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient  will  generally  render  an  otherwise  doubtful  diagnosis 
complete. 

Scirrhus  of  the  testicle  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  has  been  seen  only 
in  advanced  life ;  it  is  painful ;  the  induration  is  more  intense  than 
in  any  other  form  of  testicular  enlargement,  and  it  never  suppurates, 
(See  Cancer  of  the  Testicle.) 

Treatment  of  Strumous  Enlargement  of  the  Testiele — The  con- 
stitutional treatment  must  be  sustaining,  and  in  all  respects  such  as 
is  understood  to  be  appropriate  in  strumous  and  tuberculous  patients. 
If  any  local  applications  are  made  with  a  view  of  dispersing  the  indura- 
tion, the  iodide  of  potassium  ointment  would  theoretically  claim  the  pre- 
ference ;  but  clinical  experience  has  not  convinced  us  that  it  possesses 
any  eflScacy  in  that  regard. 
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Tlie  fact  that  the  disease  is  of  a  strmnoiiB  character  cor^titateByb 
itself,  no  valid  objection  to  castration,  only  that  the  removal  of  tk 
testis  does  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  general  system, 
and  furnishes  no  guarantee  that  it  will  not  in  a  like  manner  invade  tte 
other  testis ;  but  that  the  removal  of  an  ulcerated  or  f  ongons  testide, 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  drain  upon  the  system,  is 
proper,  and,  indeed,  serviceable,  whether  the  patient  is  or  is  not  stru- 
mous, seems  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  any  more  than  that  it  is  pix>peraDd 
serviceable  to  remove  under  the  same  circumstances  a  diseased  j<Hnt 

C3rstic  Disease  of  the  Testicle.  Syn.,  Csrstic  Sarcooele ;  HydaU 
Testis,  of  Sir  A.  Cooper. — This  form  of  disease  of  the  testicle  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  It  has  been  observed  most  often  after  the  twentiedi 
year,  although  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  The  testis  acquires 
a  greater  size  than  when  enlarged  by  strumous  deposits ;  it  is  not  so  hard, 
but  has  a  somewhat  elastic  feel,  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  neither  painfol 
nor  tender. 

From  hydrocele  it  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  lack  of 
transparency ;  by  the  somewhat  irregular  feel  of  the  surface,  occasioned 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  separate  cysts ;  and  by  the  absence  of 
that  peculiar  pear-shape  which  distinguishes  most  hydroceles.  The 
veins  of  the  cord  are  usually  enlarged  when  the  disease  has  made  much 
progress.  Examined  by  the  exploring  needle  or  with  a  fine  trocar,  a  small 
quantity  of  clear  fluid  may  escape,  indicating  that  a  single  cyst  lias  been 
emptied.  From  encephaloid  it  will  be  distinguished  by  its  less  rapid 
growth,  and  by  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  malignancy. 

Tlie  structure  of  these  growths  resembles  the  cystic  sarcoma  of  the 
mammary  gland,  being  formed  of  separate  cysts,  which  vary  in  size  and 
form,  containing  a  thin,  pale  fluid,  but  wliicli  is  sometimes  viscid  and 
colored.  The  cysts  are  also  frequently  occupied  by  ou^rowths  from 
their  interior  walls,  the  same  as  have  been  observed  in  mammary  and 
ovarian  cysts.     They  possess  also  a  variable  amount  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Treatment. — Castration  is  the  only  remedy.  Nor  has  tliis  always 
proved  successful,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  disease  is  generally  reo:arded 
as  non-malignant,  in  exceptional  cases  it  has  assumed  a  malignant  form, 
and  especially  when  it  has  returned  after  extirpation.  Sometimes  the 
wound  heals  kindly,  but  the  patient  soon  dies  from  encephaloid  disease, 
developed  in  the  lungs  or  other  viscera. 

Cystic  Enchondroma. — Not  unfrequently  the  cystic  tumor  of  the 
testicle  is  associated  with  enchondroma ;  the  cartilage,  existing  in  the 
form  of  nodules,  which  appear  to  grow  from  the  interior  of  the  cvsts ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  nodules  have  not  originated  in  the 
intermediate  structures,  and  by  their  growth  and  pressure  subsequently 
obtruded  themselves  upon  the  cavities  formed  by  the  cysts.  Some  of 
these  enchondromatous  formations  become  infiltrated  with  earthy  mat- 
ter, and  in  certain  old  tumors  of  this  (;lass  the  calcifying  process  has 
been  found  to  have  made  considerable  progress. 
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Treatment. — ^Tlie  same  practice  must  be  adopted  in  this  form  of  tht 
c\  8tic  tumor  as  in  the  preceding. 

Dermoid  Cysts. — Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  testes,  the  lin 
ing  membranes  of  which  possess  a  tegumentary  character,  being  fur- 
nished with  hair  and  sebaceous  follicles,  and  from  the  interior  surface  of 
which  short  hairs  are  seen  to  be  growing.  The  contents  of  these  cysts 
are  sebaceous  matter,  mingled  with  scales  which  have  undergone  more 
or  less  of  the  oily  degeneration,  earthy  materials,  hair,  and  sometimes 
in-egularly-fonned  teeth  and  bones.  Tliese  cystic  formations  are  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  congenital.  They  are  usually  developed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  lying  wholly  exter- 
nal to  the  tunica  albuginea.  Their  growth  is  usually  slow,  and  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  to  tlie  growth  of  the  body.  When  the  enclosing 
tunics  become  inflamed,  from  any  cause,  they  may  increase  rapidly  in 
size,  suppuration  may  ensue,  and  the  contents  be  thus  discharged  spon 
taneously. 

The  question  of  the  manner  in  which  these  tumors  and  their  contents 
ai*e  foimed  cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
two  modes  of  explanation  have  been  offered,  namely,  involution  of  in- 
tegument or  ^*  fcetal  inclusion  ; "  and  deviation  or  abnormity  of  devel- 
opment, by  virtue  of  which  certain  tissues  assume  unusual  attributes  or  , 
powers  of  construction. 

Treatment. — Incision,  with  evacuation  of  the  cyst,  might  effect  a  cure ; 
but  inwmuch  as,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  testicle  is  involved,  cas- 
tration must  generally  be  preferred. 

Hydatids.— The  term  "  hydatid  cyst,"  applied  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  to 
encysted  sarcocele,  it  will  be  understood  by  the  intelligent  student,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  misnomer.  In  tropical  climates,  however,  a  true  hy- 
datid cyst  is  occasionally  found  in  this  organ,  occupied  by  the  filaria 
medinensis,  or  guinea-worm. 

Oanoer  of  the  Testicle. 

True  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer  is  of  snch  rare  occurrence  in  this  or- 
gan that  many  experienced  surgeons  and  pathologists  have  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  it  ever  occurs.  Eokitansky,  however,  aflirms  that  all  the 
varieties  of  cancer  are  met  with  occasionally  in  the  testes.  Melanotic 
deposits  have  been  occasionally  seen  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the 
testicle.  The  colloid  variety  is  rare,  also,  yet  we  have,  met  with  this 
form  in  children  several  times ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  cancer 
of  the  testicle  belongs  either  to  the  encephaloid  or  fungoid  varieties. 

Solrrhns  of  the  Tratiole,  like  scirrhus  occurring  elsewhere,  is  seldom 
or  never  seen  except  in  advanced  life;  its  progress  is  slow  and  insidious, 
but  generally  accompanied  with  pain ;  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens 
are  early  involved ;  the  tumor  rarely  attains  a  great  size,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  nodulated,  and  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  is  heavier  than 
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any  other  form  of  tninor  in  this  urgan^     The  concorrenee  of  a 
iiancerous  cachexy  and  exploration  will  eerve  to  carai»lote  the 
GoUoid  Cancer  of  the  Testiole  pi^eseut^  very  landi  the  eai 

hiistory  as  the  encephaloid  and  fungoid,  which  are  preseutlr  to 

scribed;  but  we  have  seen  it  only  in  childhoad  Aud  inimncy;  aoti 

ti  rs  it  has  been  son M    '         ^     ifl  difficult  t« 

1 1^  n,  on  account  of  i  i  '  »val  shape 

sume,  its  great  and  unifonn  elasticity^  and  ita  oocit&ional  Im 

T'         ''     '  t  le  is^  however^  in  most  cjifiea^  leee  tr: 

ii  le;  it  is  usually  more  nearly  oval  an 

ahape;  it  grows  with  greater  rapidity,  and  boou  exceeds  iu  sijse  ibe 

nieuBions  usually  attained  by  the  hydrocele.     Iii  niodt  cme^  abo^ 

general  health  is  early  impaired.     Exploration,  w^itli  or  without  a  mi 

ecopical  examination,  will  always  complete  the  dia^oei^. 

Encephaloid  of  the  Testicle  oceurg  at  all  periods  of  iiiV ,  ^ 
rapid  iu  its  growth,  and  in  several  instances  we  have  seen  it  ^ 
size  of  a  cocoa-nut  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths.    The  suj-face  is  gtxaf 
ally  6<jmewhat  irregularly  elevated;  it  is  elastic  or  spoii^^  to  the* 
and  its  progress  is  unacoompauied  with  the  signs  of  iuflauimatioiUL 
allowed  to  remain,  the  sci-otum  eventually  ulcerates  and  gives  way^ 
pressure  of  the  morbid  growth,  and  a  fungoid  mass  protrudes. 

Differing  in  no  essential  point  fi*om  encephaloid  as  it  presents  itKK 
iu  other  organs  and  structures,  a  fiirtlier  description  of  ihis  makdj 
as  it  appears  when  it  invades  the  testicle  is  nnuece^i&ary. 

Treatment. — Excision  is  practised  Bometimes^  and  with  propriety, 
all  the  varieties  of  cancer  of  tlie  testes,  when  the  disease  has  not  in  vol 
the  cord ;  not  indeed  with  the  expectation  of  effectiug^  a  ciire  of 
experience  has  proven  to  be  an  ahnost  inevitably  fatal  malady,  butlole- 
ly  as  a  palliative,  and  to  defer  for  a  time  the  fatal  event. 

Oastratioiu 

The  parts  haying  been  previously  well  diaven,  an  incision  is 
from  a  point  opposite  the  external  abdominal  ring  to  the  most  depend 
ing  portion  c>f  the  sac.  In  case  tlie  testis  is  ranch  enlarged,  and  esf>e- 
cially  when  the  operation  is  made  for  the  removal  of  a  malignant  <ji&* 
ease,  it  will  l>ead\dsable  to  make  double  elliptical  incisions,  includingi" 
considerable  portion  of  the  scrotum ;  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  bg 
licicnt  integuiiieut  to  render  it  certain  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  msf 
be  ea>sily  approximated.  By  canying  the  incisions  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotmuj  and  by  ablation  of  superfluous  integument,  the  snbsequeu^^ 
drainage  will  be  more  complete,  and  the  cure  will  not  be  retarded  bjH 
pouches  containing  pus. 

Before  the  intix»duction  of  anaesthetics,  it  was  my  usual  pmcttcetodi- 
minish  die  pain  of  the  operation  by  dividing  the  cord  before  dlssecCiiig 
out  tlie  testis ;  and  if  for  any  reason  the  operation  should  have  to 
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performed  M^ile  complete  conBciousness  remains,  I  shall  advise  the  same 
procedure.  For  this  purpose  the  cord  must  be  freely  exposed,  divided, 
and  its  arteries  secured,  as  the  second  step  of  the  operation.  When« 
however,  the  patient  is  insensible,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient, 
after  making  the  first  incisions,  to  expose  and  enucleate  the  testicle,  avoid 
ing  carefully  the  septum  which  separates  the  testes,  and  then  to  carry 
the  dissection  upwards  until  the  point  is  reached  where  it  is  thought 
proper  to  divide  the  cord.  This  must  be  above  all  traces  of  disease,  if 
possible.  When  the  cord  is  divided  it  retracts,  in  some  cases,  two  or 
three  inches,  and,  withdrawing  itself  within  the  inguinal  canal,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  lay  open  this  canal  in  order  to  secure  the  bleeding 
vessels.  This  accident  has  happened  pretty  often,  and  surgeons  have 
devised  various  expedients  for  its  avoidance.  When  no  portion  of  the 
cord  is  involved  in  the  disease,  and  it  can  be  severed  safely  close  to  the 
testis,  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  to  hold  the  cord  between  tlie  thumb 
and  finger ;  and,  having  divided  it  below  the  point  where  it  is  held,  to 
retain  it  in  view  until  the  spermatic  and  deferent  arteries  are  tied ;  but 
in  case  it  has  to  be  divided  higher,  and  especially  when  the  cord  is 
drawn  out  of  the  ring  by  a  tumor  of  great  size,  one  of  two  expedients 
must  be  adopted, — either  the  cord  must  be  tied  in  mass  with  a  strong 
ligature,  or  it  must  be  transfixed  with  a  needle  armed  with  a  similar 
ligature  and  held  in  place  until  the  cord  is  divided  and  the  arteries  are 
ligated.  Mr.  Erichsen  prefers  the  ligature  in  mass  in  all  cases,  and 
thinks  no  inconvenience  or  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  this  method. 
Most  surgeons  think  differently ;  and  for  myself  1  am  obliged  to  say 
that  in  the  only  case  in  which  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  entire 
cord  under  my  observation,  the  patient  suffered  great  pain  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  much  better  in  such  cases  to  trans- 
fix the  cord  with  the  ligature,  which  places  it  wholly  under  control ; 
and,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  possible  occurrence  of  secondary 
bleeding,  to  permit  this  to  remain  in  the  wound  several  days,  as  a  liga- 
ture of  reserve. 

The  bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  scrotum  is  also  quite  as  likely 
to  prove  troublesome,  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  hours,  as  that  which 
may  occur  from  the  vessels  of  the  cord :  indeed,  according  to  my  ex 
perience,  it  is  much  more  so.  The  arteries  of  the  scrotum  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  formation  of  coagula  is  perhaps  prevented,  in  some  meas- 
mej  by  the  constant  vermicular  motion  occasioned  by  the  remaining  fibres 
of  the  creraaster  and  dartos  muscles ;  but  the  chief  source  of  these  trouble- 
some secondary  hsemorrhages  is  the  retraction  of  the  vessels  into  the  ex 
ceedingly  loose  areolar  tissue  where  thrombi  enclose  their  orifices,  which, 
as  has  elsewhere  been  explained,  encourage  the  bleeding.  Too  much  pains 
cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  in  securing  every  vessel  which  bleeds.  When- 
ever a  small  clot  of  blood  is  seen  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  sponge  must  be  applied,  rudely  if  necessary,  for  its  re- 
moval, and  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  tied.    Tlie  wound  may  then  be 
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^-I«.-««d  b J  s^tnm^  and  the  jMutB  covered  with  ckdiB  mnwatwd  lii 
:epi<d  vriier ;  ibe  reninAnl  of  the  Bcrotum  being  kept  well  sa^^nrtrib 
&  T^  a"  pLllv  T  pUced  between  the  thighs. 

C>t  bvdrvxvie  there  are  several  varietieB,  namely,  hvdzooele  of  Ae 
timiv.'*  v^SwIta'^  tesns.  occorriiig  in  the  adult ;  hydrocele  of  the  ■« 
tunic  c^v^irrli:^  in  the  infant,  or  infantile  hydrocele ;  hydrocele  d  dk 
cord,  and  ecovsjed  h^dnx-ele. 

Hydrocele  of  the  TOniea  Vaginalis  TeatiB  in  tbe  Adnlt-A 
drvps^y  .  t  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life. 
In  vld  a^'  i:  i>  pr«.*l^Mv  sometimes  due  to  certain  changes  in  the  go- 
eral  5\>:;.;:i  or  ::i  ilie  serous  surfaces  incident  to  advancing  years;  bs 
a  lar^  :::-:>r.:\  of  :he  i.*a5es  occurring  in  youtli  and  middle  life  may  k 
traced  to  s^:::o  deprive  of  hvpereemia  induccjd  by  a  local  injiirj*,  a  gwi- 
orrluval  meia^:a:iis.  or  to  excessive  venery.  Kot  unfrequeutly  the  tes- 
tis is  fv'iiiui  ala<>  nuxlomtely  enlarged  and  pretcrnaturally  sensitive.  It 
is  seld^'iii  :ha:  the  effusion  takes  place  simultaneously  in  both  sacs;  and 
one  sac  is  alH>ut  equally  liable  to  the  malady  as  tlie  other. 

A  hydz\x*e!e  is  usually  pyriform  in  shape,  with  its  base  directed  down- 
wanls.  In  jvri:ai>>  one  case  out  of  every  twenty  or  thirty  we  hive 
found  it  cylindrii-al,  the  upper  portion  of  the  sac,  with  probably  a  por- 
tion i»t  the  tiiiiic  encWing  the  c^.>rd,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tained llui  J  ill  an  ovjual  degree  with  the  lower  portion ;  or  it  may  become 
c^nstritro"]  ai:^l  :issume  the  shaj^  v»f  an  hour-glass.  Its  sui-face  is  smooth 
and  uniivnn,  aiul  on  pressure  it  gives  a  distinct  sensation  of  elasticity, 
and  c'f  lluivl  ^viiraine*.!  in  a  single  cavity.  It  is  not  usually  tender,  pain- 
ful, or  disiolored.  A  hvvlnxvle  seldom  contains  more  than  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  lluid,  but  i.K-casionally  old  hydnx*eles  attain  an  enormous  size 
and  are  found  to  cv^ntain  several  pints,  and  it  is  said  that  Gibbon,  the 
hist(»rian,  had  a  hvdro^^ele  which  contained  six  quarts.  The  testis  mav 
generally  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  tumor, 
and  it  will  be  especially  reci>guized  by  the  f»ecidiar  pain  which  the  pa 
tient  suffei-s  when  that  org;m  is  touched.  The  surgetm  must  not  omil 
to  ascertain  the  actual  jx^sition  of  the  testis  before  he  imdertakes  an 
operation,  inasmuch  as  its  jx^itivni  is  in  certain  abnormities,  or  as  a  cou- 
sequence  of  a  diseased  and  c\.>ntracted  condition  of  the  tunic,  in  front 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Recent  hydroceles,  and  especially  infantile,  are  generally  translucent; 
the  translucency  can  be  best  observed  by  taking  the  patient  into  a  dark 
room,  and  looking  across  one  side  of  the  tumor  toward  a  lighted  candle 
held  below  the  buttocks.  In  certain  old  hydroceles  the  thickening  of  the 
sac,  and  the  change  in  color,  consistence,  and  chemical  character  of  the 
contents  may  render  the  tumor  opaque.  If  the  inexperienced  snrgooD 
finds  any  difficulty  now  in  distinguishing  it  from  an  inguinal  hernia 
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bocH)iiie  serutal,  he  will  be  aided  iti  hiB  fartlier  diagiiotiia  by  its  history.  A 
heroia  has  descended,  probably  verygnwiually,  fnnti  above;  ahydroceU 
eomnietieej?  f  njiu  belov\%  The  eulttr|ifemeut  connected  with  a  hernia  ex- 
tends within  the  ring,  and,  if  the  hernia  occupiee  the  acrotum,  it  is  of  the 
shape  sometimes  of  an  hour-glass,  but  the  constrieted  jxiition  is^  higher 
lip  than  in  the  hour-glass  constriction  of  hydrocele ;  or,  if  it  has  not  de- 
seended  so  far,  its  base  is  dii*ected  upward.  It  mu*it  be  remembered, 
also,  tliat  a  henu*a  which  cannot  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men must  speedily  give  rise  to  sjTuptomsof  a  suflit^iently  grave  and  dis- 
tinctive character  to  render  it^  diagnosis  absolute.  The  exploring  needle 
can  only  be  empl4iye<l  with  safety  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  when  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  hernia  has  been  satisfactorily  excluded* 
Occasionally  a  hydrocele  and  a  hernia  coexist.  We  have  met  with 
saveral  of  these  examples. 

The  contents  of  a  hydi*ocele  are  in  most  cases  a  tJiin  straw-colored 
fierum^  which  may  be  i*egarded  as  the  result  of  an  increased  secreti^jn 
and  accmnulation  of  that  fluid  which  naturally  moistens  the  interior  sur- 
feoe  of  the  sac.  Sometimes  it  contains  tibrine  and  other  well-declared 
products  of  inflammation;  there  maybe  present,  also,  l»l<x>d'*;l<ibules^ 
fatty  matter,  ch<*le9terine,  or  a  substance  resembling  milk.  In  a 
case  in  which  I  recently  performed  the  radical  operation  by  the  long 
incision,  a  Fm<x)tJi  round  ball  escaped  of  the  size  of  a  small  marble, 
quite  solidj  and  composed  chiefly  of  fibrme  with  a  small  amount  t»f 
cholesterine. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  plan  of  constitutional,  or  of  local  treatment 
other  than  a  surgical  operation,  has  ever  succeeded  in  the  dispei^ion  of 
a  hydrocele ;  althongh  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  sometimes  dis- 
appear spontaneously.  The  surgical  ti*eatment  is  of  two  kinds,  pallia- 
tive and  radical. 

Palliative  Operation  for  Hydrocele. — The  palliative  treatment  con- 
sists in  tlie  removal  of  the  fluid  by  tapping.  It  is  restarted  to  whenever 
delay  in  tlie  performance  of  a  radical  operation  is  considej-ed  desirable; 
and  by  many  surgeons,  as  a  preliminary  to  tlie  radical  operation,  in 
order  that  the  precise  condition  of  the  testis  may  be  determined  before 
adopting  a  pi-ocedure  which  may  be  thought  to  be  more  grave  and 
more  liable  to  serious  accidents. 

Tapping  as  a  palliative  operation  maybe  performed  with  an  ordinary 
trocar  and  eanula,  or  with  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  I  have  gen- 
erally employed  the  latter  instrument-  Tlie  scrotum  being  grasped  with 
the  left  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  integu- 
ment over  the  front  of  the  tumor,  and  the  situation  of  the  testis  having 
been  ascertained  to  be  nonnal,  the  knife  is  introduced  into  the  anterior 
and  lower  portion  of  the  sac — but  not  quite  so  low  as  its  base — with  ite 
point  directed  a  little  upward.  When  the  point  of  the  instrnmcnt  has 
fairly  entered  the  sac,  which  may  be  known  by  the  escape  of  fluid. 
It  is  witlidrawn    rather  slowly,  enlarging  the    tegumentary  inciaior 
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a  little  as  it  emergeB,  bo  as  to  avoid  the  escape  of  the  fluid  into  Ai 
Bubcataneoos  areolar  tissae. 

I  have  once  tapped  a  hydrocele  in  an  old  man  which  resaUedint 
radical  cure,  as  the  sac  never  became  refilled ;  but  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  fioid  gradually  accumulates  again,  and  the  inconveuience  is^sber 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  as  great  as  ever. 

Radical  QperaUons  for  Hydzooele. — Clinical  experience  has  it- 
monstrated  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a  radical  care  of  aln- 
drocele  may  be  accomplished.  By  one  method,  the  fluid  havuf 
been  evacuated,  the  reaccumulation  is  prevented  by  a  restoration  of 
the  serous  surface  to  its  normal  condition,  so  that  hereafter  the  secretkn 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  absorption ;  and  the  result  thus  obtained  is  nsoally 
denominated  a  "  change  of  action."  This  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
proper  method,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  reliable,  since  it  is  a  core 
without  mutilation.  The  other  method  consists  in  obliterating  the  sic 
completely,  after  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  arrange  all  of  the  various  procedures  under 
these  two  heads,  since  the  same  procedure  appears  to  accomplish  ite 
results  sometimes  in  the  one  way  and  sometimes  in  the  odier;  but 
the  treatment  by  injections  of  iodine  may  be  considered  as  therapeuti- 
cally typical  of  the  first,  and  by  the  long  incision  as  typical  of  tiie 
second. 

Operation  fbr  fiydrooele  by  Injection  of  Iodine. — ^According  to 
Erichsen,  this  method  was  introduced  by  Sir  J.  R.  Martin,  of  Calcutta, 
although  it  is  claimed  by  M.  Velpeau  for  himself,  who  published  hia 
first  observations  in  1836.  The  serum  being  withdrawn  by  a  trocar  and 
canula,  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  pure  tincture  of  iodine  are 
thrown  into  the  sac  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe  fitted  to  the  canula.  The 
iodine  is  retained  a  few  minutes,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
amount  of  pain  which  it  may  occasion,  and  then  allowed  to  escape.  Mr. 
Syme  and  some  otherb,  who  have  adopted  this  practice,  have  preferred 
to  leave  the  tincture  in  the  sac,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  by  the  absorbents. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  drachm  of 
water,  has  also  been  employed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  Mr.  Davey,  of 
Ceylon,  attributes  his  remarkable  success  in  the  use  of  ftiis  agent  to  his 
practice  of  kneading  the  scrotum,  a  minute  or  two  after  the  injection 
is  made,  to  bring  the  zinc  forcibly  in  contact  with  the  whole  surface  of 
the  membrane.  I  have  seen  brandy  and  water,  port  wine,  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  old  hydrocele,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  employed  in  the  same 
manner.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  any  agent  which  can  cause  irrita- 
tion, or  a  moderate  inflammation  in  the  sac,  is  competent  sometimes  to 
effect  a  cure. 

I  have  selected  the  injections  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  illustrate 
(he  mode  of  cure  by  a  "  change  of  action ; "  but  it  is  probable  that  in- 
jections of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  etc.,  occa- 
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fiionall}',  but  not  so  often  as  the  tincture  of  iodine,  effect  their  cures 
upon  the  same  principle.  M.  Ilutin  examined  sixteen  cases  in  which 
hydroceles  had  been  cured  by  various  j.,^,  ^^ 

metliods,  and  he  found  eight  in  which 
the  sac  was  wholly  obliterated  by 
adhesions,  four  with  partial  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sac,  and,  in  the  remaining 
four,  the  sac  retained  its  normal  size 
and  appearance. 

In  the  absence  of  experience,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  infer  tliat  any 
method  of  injection  which  was  lia- 
ble to  produce  adhesive  inflammation, 

in  twelve  out  of  sixteen  experiments,  ^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^,  ^^ 

would  also  be  liable  to  cause  sup- 

^>urative  inflammation,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases;  and,  on  the 
other  liand,  that  a  method  which  effected  its  cures  in  the  remaining  four 
cases  by  the  production  of  a  lower  grade  of  excitement  or  of  inflam- 
mation, which  was  only  suflicient  to  cause  a  resolution  of  the  diseased 
condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  hydrocele  depended,  ought 
pretty  frequently  to  fail ;  but  the  exi^erience  of  some  surgeons  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  these  theoretical  inferences.  Sir  J.  R.  Martin 
estimates  his  failures  under  the  iodine  treatment  sa  only  one  in  a 
hundred,  and  M.  Velpeau  rates  them  in  his  experience  at  only  three  per 
cent  Some  other  surgeons  have  claimed  an  equal  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Erichsen,  although  convinced  that  iodine  injections 
ought  in  general  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  methods — and  in  this 
opinion  he  says  he  is  sustained  by  most  English  surgeons — admits  that 
the  ratio  of  success  has  probably  been  exaggerated ;  but  for  myself  I  am 
obliged  to  go  a  great  deal  farther,  and  to  say  that  the  failures  by  iodine 
injections  are  quite  equal  to  the  successes.  In  the  early  part  of  my 
practice,  and  for  many  years,  I  made  no  other  radical  operation  for  hy- 
drocele; and  most  or  all  of  my  contemporaries  in  this  country,  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  name  of  Velpeau,  did  the  same.  My  ex- 
perience, therefore,  entitles  me  to  speak  in  some  measure  authorita- 
tively. When  port-wine,  brandy,  and  turpentine  have  been  used,  I 
have  twice  seen  sloughing  of  the  entire  scrotum,  and  in  several  instances 
suppuration  of  the  sac.  With  the  tincture  of  iodine,  sloughing  has  never 
occurred  under  my  observation,  but  suppuration  has  been  an  occasional 
result  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  flrst  operation  has 
proved  an  entire  failure,  rendering  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  repeat 
the  operation  several  times;  and  of  those  remaining  permanently  under 
my  observation,  and  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  cured,  not  a  few  have 
returned  to  me,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  with  the  hydrocele 
as  large  as  ever.  The  conclusion  to  which  this  experience  has  gradually 
conducted  me  is  that  this  operation,  not  wholly  free  from  danger,  is 
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altogether  too  unreliable  to  merit  any  further  trial,  and  I  have  h 
dfteen  years  abandoned  it  altogether. 
Operation  fbr  Hydrocele  by  the  Idmg  Tficifrimu — ^In  the  Kei 

York  Medical  Gazette  for  Febmary  29, 1868,  I  pablished  the  nidi 
of  the  opci-ations  made  by  myself  for  hydrocele  by  what  I  hiie 
termed  tlie  ^^  long  incision.^  Since  that  date  I  have  repeated  the  mm 
operation  several  times,  and  thns  far  not  a  aingle  failure  or  aoddot 
has  been  observed.  My  method  is  as  follows :  with  an  ordinary  aci^ 
the  integument  is  divided  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tnmor  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  three  or  four  inches;  this  is  followed  by  a  eeoond 
indsion  through  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  at  least  two  or  three  inches  ii 
length.  The  contents  of  the  sac  having  escaped,  and  the  bleedxBg 
vessels  having  been  secured,  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  lint  is  plieed 
between  tlie  lips  of  the  wound,  partly  within  the  sac,  and  the  whoks 
covered  by  a  slippery-elm  poultice ;  the  patient  being  directed  to 
remain  in  l>ed  upon  his  back,  with  the  scrotum  well  supported  br 
a  small  pillow  placed  between  his  thighs.  The  lint  is  geuerally  r^ 
moved  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  but  the  poultices  are  continued  i 
week  or  ten  days,  and  after  their  final  removal  the  pstient  is  permitted 
to  sit  up,  with  dressings  only  of  simple  cerate.  The  great  lengdi 
given  to  the  incision  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  contraction  of  die 
sac  which  immediately  ensues  upon  its  evacuation,  in  consequence  of 
which  an  opening  three  inches  in  length  becomes  reduced  to  one  ind 
or  perhaps  less.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  following  the  operaticm, 
there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  and  often  some  swelling  of  the  testis  and  cord^  but  if  the 
l>oultices  are  continued  this  soon  subsides ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  no  greater  than  I  have  often  seen  follow  injections  of  iodine. 

The  above-described  operation,  by  long  incision  and  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  tents,  was  practised  by  surgeons  from  a  very  early  date: 
but,  like  many  other  valuable  surgical  expedients,  it  has  vacillated  from 
time  to  time  in  public  favor.  Dr.  N.  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  many  years 
ago  adopted  a  similar  method,  but  the  incision  which  he  made 
in  tlie  tunica  vaginalis  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  lengtL' 
Dupuytren  employed  a  piece  of  a  catheter  as  a  tent,  in  order  to  secure 
effective  drainage,  and  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  attached  a  small 
piece  of  a  sponge  to  the  end  of  the  catheter  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
out  of  the  wound.  A  piece  of  a  drainage  tube  might  answer  the 
purpose  even  better  than  the  piece  of  catheter. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee  which  the  long  incision  can  give  of  com- 
plete success,  it  may  be  said  in  its  behalf,  as  compared  with  injections, 
that  by  it  we  avoid  the  danger  of  wounding  the  testicle  ;  if  a  congenital 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  by  Nathan  Smith,  M.D.,  late  Prof.  Sniig^ery,  eta, 
in  Yale  College,  with  Addenda  by  N.  B.  Smith,  M.D.,  Prof.  Surgery  in  the  XJniTei^ 
of  Baltimore,  1831,  p.  183. 
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hernia  happens  to  occupy  the  sac,  and  has  not  been  recognized,  its 
presence  will  be  detected  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  cut ;  if  fibrous, 
cartilaginous,  or  calcareous  bodies  occupy  the  sac,  this  method  alone  can 
effect  their  removal  or  promise  a  cure  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  causing 
gangrene,  as  has  happened  so  often  from  the  escape  of  the  injected  fluids 
into  the  areolar  tissue ;  no  evils  from  imprisoned  pus  are  to  be  apprehended ; 
and  the  surgeon  need  not  be  deterred  by  the  concurrence  of  tie  hydrocele 
with  an  enlargement  of  tlie  testicle. 

Operations  fbr  Hydrocele  by  Setons. — The  use  of  a  seton  for  the 
radical  cure  of  a  hydn)cele  is  supposed  to  have  been  recommended  bj 
Galen.  It  was  practised  by  Pare,  Marini,  Pott,  and  by  many  other  ex 
cellent  surgeons  at  different  periods,  and  is  still  preferred  by  some  of  oui 
most  experienced  operators.  Dr.  Gross  prefers  it  to  all  others  on  account 
of  its  "  simplicity,  freedom  from  danger,  and  never-failing  certainty" 
His  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The  sac  is  evacuated  in  the  usual 
manner  with  a  trocar  and  canula.  The  trocar  is  then  reintroduced,  and 
with  the  canula  brought  out  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  sac.  The 
ti*ocar  being  again  withdrawn,  a  seton  is  carried  through  the  canula 
by  the  aid  of  a  probe  furnished  with  an  eye,  the  canula  is  removed, 
and  the  seton  left  in  place.  The  seton  is  permitted  to  remain  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  until  considerable  swelling  has  taken 
place. 

I  cannot  myself  regard  the  seton  as  either  so  safe  or  so  certain  as  the 
long  incision.  I  have  seen  it  fail ;  and  in  one  instance,  where  a  metallic 
seton  was  employed  by  myself,  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  artist, 
who  had  insisted  upon  this  mode  of  operating,  the  sac  became  filled 
with  pus,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  incision;  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents  ensued,  and  abscesses  formed  in  the  corresponding  groin  and 
in  the  axilla,  his  final  recovery  being  delayed  several  months. 

Other  Operations  fbr  Hydrocele. — Electro-puncture,  acupuncture, 
the  cautci-y,  excision  of  small  portions  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  com- 
pression by  gum-elastic  bags,  are  expedients  wliich  have  occasionally  been 
resorted  to,  but  not  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  secure  for  them 
the  general  approbati<  »n  of  surgeons.  The  treatment  by  electro-puncture, 
or  by  electricity  without  puncture,  is  the  most  recent  of  the  several  methods 
just  enumerated,  and  it  is  said  by  certain  late  French  writers  to  dissi- 
pate the  hydrocele  speedily.  The  only  case  in  which  it  has  been  tried, 
within  my  knowledge,  both  the  negative  and  positive  poles  being  intro- 
duced within  the  sac,  was  a  complete  failure. 

Infkntile  Hydrocele.  Syn.,  Hydrocele  Infkntilis,  r.  o. — Hydrocele 
is  a  pretty  frequent  occurrence  with  infants  who  are  oidy  a  few  weeks  or  a 
tow  months  old.  It  is  presented  under  two  conditions :  in  one  of  which 
the  commu'  ication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  is  not  closed ;  a  congenital  imperfection,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  in  the  chapter  on  hernia.  This  imperfection 
Jometimes  continues  through  adult  life.     In  the  other  case,  which  ha? 
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seemed  to  me  much  the  most  frequent,  the  canal  of  ooramrndeitiQD  i 
closed,  altliongh  it  mav  not  be  obliterated  in  its  entire  lengtL 

The  caiiBes  of  infantile  hydrocele  are  imperfectly  nnderstood.  Ii  t 
probably  not  often,  as  in  adults,  due  to  any  inflammatory  action  in  tk 
testes  tiiemselves,  but  i>erhap8  to  some  injury  suffered  by  the  8cnta 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  during  parturition,  or  to  the  irritation  ami 
by  acrid  fseces  and  urine.  By  some  writers  those  examples  in  whidiAi 
peritoneal  process  remains  open  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  resiiltidl 
an  increased  secretion  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  not  to  bedependctt 
in  any  degree  upon  disease  of  the  tnnica  vaginalis  testis. 

Symptoms  of  Infktitile  H3^^1rooele. — Infantile  hydrocele  diSn 
from  the  hydrocele  of  adults  chiefly  in  its  greater  translucency,  andbjrik 
assuming  less  unifonnly  a  pyriform  shape.  When  the  canal  is  onh 
closed  in  its  upper  half  or  third,  the  form  of  the  hydrocele  is  gencnlly 
nearly  cylindrical ;  and  the  same  is  usaally  the  fact  when  it  rexmioi 
c()mj>letely  patulous.  In  the  latter  case,  also,  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  sac  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  portion  of  the  oontenti 
can  generally  be  made  to  recede  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In 
some  cases,  however,  although  the  communication  exists,  the  opening  is 
too  small  to  allow  the  fluid  to  pass  in  any  appreciable  quantity. 

Treatment  of  Infkntile  Hydrooele. — A  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  get  well  spontaneously  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months; 
and  I  have  known  them  to  remain  two  or  three  years,  and  then  dis- 
appear without  surgical  interference.  Dilute  tincture  of  iodine,  the 
iodine  ointment,  and  other  discutients,  applied  externally,  have  been 
credited  with  cures,  although  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  show  in  raoft 
of  these  cases  that  the  euros  were  not  spontaneous.  In  case  applications 
of  this  clmracter  are  made,  the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  the  exceeding 
delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  scrotum  in  children  and  infanta  Vio- 
lent inflammation,  swelling,  vesication,  and  even  sloughing  have  been 
caused  by  the  injudicious  application  of  stimulants  and  vesicants  to  these 
parts,  in  8c^'eral  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Repeated  punctures  with  an  exploring  needle,  followed  by  moderate 
pressure  made  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  force  the  contents  of  tlie  sac  into 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  has  been  recommended  ;  but  mv  usnal 
practice  is  not  to  interfere  with  these  cases  in  any  manner,  unless  ther 
become  so  large  as  to  prove  quite  troublesome,  luitil  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  render  a  spontaneous  cure  improbable;  and  when  interference 
is  dcterniined  upon  I  open  the  sac  with  a  narrow  bistoury  and  allow  all 
the  fluid  to  escape  at  once.  A  single  tapping,  made  in  tliis  manner, 
generally  effects  a  cure  ;  and,  if  it  does  not,  tlie  same  operation  may  be 
repeated;  but  under  no  circumstances  ought  either  of  the  so-called 
"radical"  operations  be  made  upon  infants,  and  rarely  upon  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Cord. — Dissections  have  shown  that  the  i>eritoneaI 
process  is  not  completely  obliterated  in  very  many  persons  during  the 
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svhole  period  of  their  lives,  a  small  portion  remaining  patulons  at  one  oi 
another  point  of  the  canal.  In  these  sacculi  of  the  tunica  yaginali& 
propria  faniculi  occur  those  tumors  called  hydroceles  of  the  cord.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  cysts,  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to 
hydioceles  of  the  cord,  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  areolar  or  othei 
tissues  outside  of  the  peritoneal  process.  When  a  large  number  of  the 
cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  surrounding  the  cord,  are  involved,  constitut- 
ing a  variety  of  "  adventitious,  multilocular,  serous  cysts,"  it  is  called 
"  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord^  A  hydrocele  of  the  cord  may  be  recog- 
nized as  an  oblong,  elastic,  and  generally  translucent  tumor  situated  in 
the  course  of  the  cord ;  and  which,  according  to  its  size  or  situation, 
may  or  may  not  extend  within  the  inguinal  canal.  It  contains,  in  most 
cases,  a  fluid  precisely  analogous  to  that  found  in  hydroceles  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Treatment  of  Hydrooele  of  the  Ck>rd. — A  free  incision  of  the  sac, 
sufficient  to  insure  a  thorough  evacuation  of  its  contents,  the  inti-oduc- 
tion  of  a  narrow  piece  of  tape  to  serve  as  a  tent,  poultices  and  rest  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  constitute  the  only  treatment  which  I  have 
hitherto  seen  fit  to  adopt  in  the  few  examples  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  this  has  pi'oved  to  be  safe  and 
efficacious ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  often  occasion  little  or  no  inconven- 
ience, and  are  sometimes  known  to  disappear  sj)ontaneously,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  defer  operating  until  the  necessity  may  seem  to  be  urgent.  Ily- 
gromata  forming  outside  of  the  cord,  or  diffused  hydroceles^  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hydroceles  of  the  cord. 

Encysted  Hydrooele.  Syn.,  Hydrocele  Cystica,  r.  o. — This  term  is 
applied  to  certain  cysts  containing  fluid  which  originate  in  the  tissues 
adjacent  to  the  testes,  but  outside  of  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
some  of  which  occasionally  intrude  upon  this  cavity,  and  in  such  cases 
especially  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  ordinary  hydrocele.  Two 
varieties  of  these  adventitious  cysts  are  observed. 

l^\i<^  first  variety^  according  to  Gosselin,  may  be  found  in  two-thirds 
of  the  testes  of  persons  who  have  passed  the  ago  of  forty.  They  rarely 
exceed  in  size  a  small  pea.  They  may  be  single,  or  several  may  be  found 
connected  with  the  same  organ.  They  are  found  more  frequently  upon 
the  epididymis  than  upon  the  testis,  and  in  either  case  they  are  situated 
immediately  upon  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous  membrane  which  en- 
velops these  organs.  Occasionally  they  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  become  pediculated ;  and  it  is  thought  they  may 
be  the  sources  of  those  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  calcareous  bodies  which 
have  been  found  loose  in  these  cavities.  They  contain  a  clear  fluid,  with 
other  microscopical  elements,  but,  unlike  the  second  variety,  never  sper- 
matozoa. They  are  seldo'Q  observed  during  life,  and  probably  never 
demand  surgical  interference. 

Cysts  of  the  second  variety  are  more  rare,  and  may  attain  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  hydrocele.    They  usually  occur  upon  the  epididymis,  and 
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in  some  exampled  the  epididymis  is  transformed  into  or  lost  in  1 1 
of  cysts.  They  may  encroach  upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  soaetoooeig 
its  entire  ca^nty.  Their  contents  are  sometimes  precisely  the  atai 
"are  found  in  tme  hydroceles,  but  in  most  examples  the  contained  Id 
more  nearly  resembles  water,  or  it  is  of  a  whitish,  milky  color.  Unfa 
these  latter  circumstances  it  contains  little  or  no  alboineny  butabul 
always  spermatozoa  and  other  spermatic  elements. 

Ssrmptoms  of  Enoy^ted  Hydroceles. — The  diagnostic  symptomid 
an  encysted  hydrocele  are  often  obscure.  When,  however,  an  Atk 
tumor  is  found  situated  upon  the  epididymis,  at  its  npper  or  lower  o- 
tremity,  or  upon  either  side,  the  existence  of  this  form  of  advendtkM 
growth  may  proi>erly  be  suspected.  When  they  occupy  the  tmni 
vaginalis  they  can  only  be  recognized  after  the  sac  is  emptied  anddi 
fluid  examined. 

Treatment  of  Encysted  Hydrocele. — The  treatment  is  the  Buneii 
for  a  true  hydrocele.  I  have  lately  met  with  an  example  of  a  spenu- 
tozoic  encysted  hydrocele  in  an  old  man,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  efi- 
didymis,  which  was  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  cells,  and  wiriA 
I  laid  open  freely,  and  then  by  careful  dissection  removed  almost  entire 

Hnmatocele,  R.  O. 

Blood  is  occasionally  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagimfii 
testis  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  tapping  for  hydrocele.  I 
have  frequently  found  a  sufficient  admixture  of  blood-corpus^'te  with 
the  serum,  in  a  second  or  third  tapping,  to  give  to  the  contents  a  choco- 
late color.  In  one  example  the  sac  became  distended  to  its  orio-inal  size 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  after  evacuation,  f umishino-  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  previously  occupied  by 
the  serum.  More  rarely  hseinatocele  is  the  result  of  a  blow  upon  the 
scrotum ;  and  still  more  rarely  it  occui-s  spontaneously. 

Recent  hoematoceles  can  be  distinguished  in  most  cases  from  hydro- 
celes by  their  history,  and  especially  by  the  rapidity  of  their  increase, 
and  also  by  their  opacity.  Old  haematoceles  are  also  opaque,  and  some- 
times acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  solidity.  The  blood  niav  remain 
in  the  sac  many  years  w-ithout  causing  any  more  inconvenience  than  a 
liydrocele ;  or  it  may,  although  rarely,  lead  to  suppuration.  Like  hvdl^^ 
celes,  they  sometimes  attain  a  very  great  size. 

Treatment. — Absorption  of  the  effused  blood  seems  to  Imve  taken 
place  oc(;asionally,  but  it  has  happened  so  seldom  that  this  fortunate  re- 
sult can  hardly  be  anticipated.  In  no  case,  whether  the  haematocele  is 
spontaneous  or  of  traumatic  origin,  will  it  be  proper  to  evacuate  the 
sac  until  after  the  lai)se  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  or  until  the  opportimity 
has  been  given  for  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  bleeding  vessels.  In 
recent  cases  absolute  rest  must  be  enjoined,  and  cool  applications  made 
continuously  for  several  successive  days.     The  patient  mav  then  Ik» 
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permitted  to  go  about,  with  the  scrotnm  well  supported  by  a  Busi>ensoi7 
hag.  If  after  a  month  or  two  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure  is  ob- 
served, the  patient  may  as  well  submit  at  once  to  an  operation  for  its 
relief.  Tapping  with  a  large  trocar  and  canula  has  generally  been  re- 
(^ommended ;  but  unless  the  hsematocele  is  very  large  and  very  old,  the 
better  plan  is  to  treat  it  by  the  long  incision,  in  the  same  manner  that 
I  have  advised  for  hydroceles.  In  the  case  of  large  and  old  hsemAto- 
celes,  the  sac  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened,  and  the  amount  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  resulting  from  exposure  of  this  extensive  surface 
may  render  the  recovery  tedious  and  uncertain.  In  such  cases  it  will 
be  adnsable  either  to  temporize,  by  tapping,  or  it  may  be  considered 
whether  it  will  not  be  more  safe,  if  a  radical  cure  is  proposed,  to  excise 
tlic  entire  sac  with  the  corresponding  testicle. 

Vaxloocele.    Sjn^  Oinooele,  R.  O. 

Enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord  exists  in  some  degree 
in  about  one  of  every  eight  or  ten  male  adults ;  and  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  veins  of  the  left  side  are  alone  implicated ;  indeed  the  right  sperma- 
tic veins  appear  to  be  no  more  liable  to  enlargement  than  other  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body.  The  most  plausible  con- 
jecture which  has  hitherto  been  ofFered  for  tlie  greater  frequency  of 
varicocele  on  tlie  left  side,  is  the  anatomical  fact  that  the  left  spermatic 
vein  empties  itself  into  the  left  emulgent  at  a  right  angle,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  returning  spermatic  current  meets  with  unusual  resistance, 
while  the  right  spermatic  vein  enters  the  vena  cava  asccndens  at  an  acute 
angle,  or  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  upward  current  of  the  latter,, 
and  consequently  meets  with  no  obstruction.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  fsecal  accumulations  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  may  have 
some  influence  in  the  production  of  varicocele.  Brinton  has  also  de- 
monstrate<l  the  existence  of  a  valve  in  the  right  spermatic  vein  at  its 
entrance  into  the  vena  cava,  which  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood, 
while  no  such  provision  exists  at  the  emulgent  vein  on  the  left  side. 

Diagnosis. — The  feel  of  a  varicocele  has  been  very  aptly  compared 
to  a  bundle  of  earthwonns.  From  a  hernia  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  a  scrotal  hernia,  with  which  alone  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded, 
descends  slowly  and  gradually  from  above,  while  varicose  veins  are  first 
obsen'ed  in  the  most  depending  portions  of  the  cord  or  scrotum.  More- 
over, if  the  patient  rests  for  a  few  moments  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
the  veins  will  become  emptied,  and  the  enlargement  will  in  some  meas- 
ure disappear,  as  might  happen  also  if  it  were  a  hernia ;  but  if  now 
the  finger  be  placed  upon  the  external  ring  and  the  patient  be  directed 
to  rise,  the  blood  will  soon  return  to  the  veins ;  but  if  it  is  a  hernia,  it 
cannot  descend  until  the  finger  is  removed. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  spennatic  veins,  in  most  cases,  causes  but 

little  inconvenience  bevond  a  sensation  of  weight ;  occasionally,  however 
56 
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they  have  caused  atrophy  of  the  teBtiole,  and  in  a  few  instances  Ik\^ 
seen  varicoceles  associated  with  neuralgia  of  these  organs;  and  in  other 
cases  they  continue  to  enlarge  from  year  to  year  nntil  eventually  Ihej 
attain  a  great  size. 

Treatment. — Ge  lerally  patients  are  content  with  wearing  a  welUd- 
justed  suspensory  bag,  made  of  cotton  cloth  or  silk  netting.  Bejood 
this  nothing  can  be  done,  unless  it  is  determined  to  resort  to  a  radical 
operation. 

The  radical  operations  which  have  been  devised  for  the  core  of  a  ti- 
ricocele  are  numerous.  Celsns  and  ^tins  recommended  obliteraticn 
of  the  veins  by  caustic  Yelpean  passed  a  steel  pin  behind  the  veini 
and  then  applied  a  ligature  in  the  manner  of  the  hare-lip  suture; 
Davats  used  two  pins,  one  of  which  penetrated  the  vein  longitudinall;; 
Bonnet  transfixed  the  vein  transversely  with  a  flexible  pin,  and  then  the 
ends  were  bent  toward  each  other,  but  no  ligature  was  applied ;  Fricke 
passed  a  ligature  under  the  vein  but  did  not  tie  it,  leaving  it  to  operate 
like  Physick's  fracture  seton ;  Delpech,  of  Montpellier,  substituted  a  tent 
for  Fricke's  thread  seton ;  Eeynaud  passed  a  ligature  under  the  vein 
and  tied  it  over  a  pledget  of  lint ;  Vidal  and  others  have  tied  the  veins 
by  subcutaneous  ligatures ;  Breschet  employed  compression  with  pincers; 
Warren  exposed  the  veins,  bisected  and  tied  them ;  Brodie  made  subcu- 
taneous bisection,  and  then  employed  pressure;  and  lately  it  has  been 
proposed  to  effect  a  cure  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  caused  by  t 
current  of  electricity — that  is,  by  electrolysis. 

I  have  made  this  rapid  survey  of  the  leading  methods  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  imderstand  that  no  plan  which  ingenuity  can  devise  has 
probably  been  left  untried.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  of 
this  subject  will  show  that  nearly  all,  perhaps  all  of  these,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  plans  of  obliterating  varicose  spermatic  veins,  have  eithar 
proved  inefficient,  or  they  have  from  time  to  time  proved  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supervention  of  phlebitis ;  and  each  in  its  torn  has  by  one 
surgeon  or  another  been  condemned  as  useless  or  hazardous.  And  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  method  should  prove  less  dangerous 
chan  another,  so  long  as  they  all  alike  accomplish  the  obliteration  of  the 
veins  by  the  same  process,  namely,  by  inducing  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree inflammation  ?  For  notwithstanding  it  is  affirmed  that  electrolysis 
will  accomplish  a  permanent  cure  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  alone,  we 
venture  to  question  whether  further  and  more  careful  observation  will 
sustain  the  statement.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  while  the  obliteration 
of  veins  in  any  portion  of  the  body,  by  the  products  of  inflammation,  is 
attended  with  some  risk,  in  the  case  of  the  spermatic  veins  the  risk  is  con- 
siderably greater.  I  have  myself  tied  the  spermatic  veins  quite  often  by 
Reynaud's  method,  which  is  the  most  simple  of  all,  and  have  as  yet  met 
with  no  fatal  lesults ;  yet  having  become  fully  convinced  that  it  is,  like 
all  the  other  plans,  attended  with  more  risk  than  ought  to  be  incurred  for 
a  malady  which  in  itself  never  causes  death,  I  have  of  late  relinquished 
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it  altogether.  It  is  proper  to  aay,  also,  what  moet  or  all  writers  have  hith- 
erto too  much  concealed,  namely,  that  every  ine?li<Mt  emxraerated  is  lia- 
ble to  fail  altogether,  and  in  no  iuatance,  probabl}^,  have  either  of  them 
ever  accomplished  a  complete  cure.  Accoixiing  to  my  experience,  in 
whatever  niaruier  the  occlusion  of  tlie  veins  is  effected,  more  or  less  of 
the  varictteity  always  remains. 

What  I  have  to  propose,  and  what  I  have  now  for  some  years  pra- 
tided,  IB  tJie  opei-ation  fir^st  sufjge^^ted  and  practised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  also  had  become  fully  convinced  of  the  danger  attending  the  »ir<H- 
nary  metlKnla.  It  consists  in  convertiug-  the  scrotum  into  a  suspensory 
bag,  by  the  removal  of  a  large  tegumentary  flap.  That  portion  of  tlie 
scrotum  which  correspcmds  to  the  varicocele,  with  a  porti(jn  of  the  scro- 
tum upon  the  opposite  side,  is  lifted  from  the  testis  and  cord,  and  from 
their  investing  tunics,  and  removed  either  with  strong  scissors  or  the 
knife.  The  blee<ling  arteries  are  tlien  secnred,  and  the  wound  is  closed 
by  sutures  in  the  usual  manner.  The  result  is  eventually  a  moi'e  com- 
plete subsidence  of  the  varicosity  than  by  any  other  plan,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  suspensory  bag  which  prevents  all  farther  incon- 
venience  from  the  varicocele, 

I  have  never  seen  fit  to  cnt  away  the  spermatic  veins  at  the  same 
time;   but,  if  they  were  unusually  large,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so, 
since  they  would  not  require  the  ligature ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
^_  wounded  veins,  whose  channels  become    closed  spontaneously  or  by 
^m  the  aid  of  moderate  pressure,  are  not  very  liable  to  a  pmgreesive  or  to  a 
^  diffuse  suppurative  inflammation. 

Quite  recently  it  has  been  pi-oposed  to  make  the  t^nmentary  ablation 
after  the  application  of  clamps,  constructed  somewhat  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  Nott's  linear  icraseur,  depending  solely  upon  the  clamp  to  ox>n- 
trol  the  bleeding ;  but  I  would  rather  trust  ti»  the  ligfitui*es  in  all  opera* 
tions  upon  tlie  scrotum  ;  and,  to  confirm  the  justness  of  my  apprehensitma 
in  this  regard,  it  will  be  proper  to  state,  that  1  have  been  consulted 
within  a  few  days,  in  a  case  in  which,  claujps  having  been  used,  the 
ablation  effected,  and  sutures  applied,  a  secondary  hfieraorrhage  Un^k 
place,  fonning  an  enonnous  thi'ombus  under  the  integument,  which 
made  it  nece^^ry  to  i-emove  all  tlie'  sutures  and  apply  ligatures 
to  the  bleeding  vessels;  and  as  a  final  result,  the  entire  scrotum 
sloughed  away,  leaving  the  testes  wholly  dennded.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  tliat  this  accident  has  not  happened  after  an  experience  limited  to  a 
few  operations.  The  method  exposes  to  the  danger  of  its  occurrence, 
and  in  the  minds  of  prudent  suigeons  this  will  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  its  rejoctiou. 
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Spithelioma  of  the  Scrotom.    83rii<i  Oardnoma  Bpithaliostim,  R.  O.;  OUmsif 

iweep^B  Oanote. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  some  other  pt>rtion8  of  Europe  chimney-swecp^i 
cancer  is  quite  common  ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  exceedinglT  rare.  Il 
appears  to  be  caused  in  most  cases  by  the  continued  action  of  soot,  min- 
gled perhaps  with  the  natural  secretions  of  the  tegumentary  glands, 
which  lodge  in  the  rugffi  of  the  scrotum.  The  malady  presents  itself 
at  first  as  an  excoriation,  as  a  tubercle,  or  as  a  papillifonn  growth  resem- 
bling a  wart^  and  in  its  progress  it  involves  first  the  saperfieial  structar® 
and  then  those  which  lie  more  deep.  Eventually  extensive  nlcerations, 
with  fungus,  bleeding,  and  sloughy  granulations,  enlargement  of  the  in- 
guinal glands,  and  a  general  failure  of  the  various  functions  of  tliebody, 
indicate  that  the  disease,  which  was  at  first  probably  purely  local  and 
suflSciently  simple  in  its  character,  is  resigned  to  malignancy. 

Treatment. — ^Like  tegumentary  epithelioma  elsewhere,  if  removed 
by  the  knife  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  all  the  tissues  involved,  and 
at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  a  cure  may  generally  be  anticipated. 

Blephantiasli  Arabmn  of  the  Sorotmn.    SyiL,  filephantiaBbi  Scroti,  R.  O. 

Elephantiasis  arabum,  whether  of  the  scrotum  or  of  other  portions 
of  the  body,  is  in  the  United  States  a  rare  affection.  Only  three  cases  of 
elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  in  which  the  tumor  had  attained  much  size 
have  been  reported  by  our  surgeons,  all  of  which  occurred  in  negroes. 
In  1837  Dr.  Picton,  of  New  Orleans,  removed  successfully  a  tumor  of 
this  kind  weighing  fifty-three  pounds.  Dr.  Bozeraan,  of  this  city,  has 
removed  one  weighing  forty  pounds,  the  patient  dying  subsequently  of 
peritonitis  ;  and  Dr.  Thebaud,  also  of  this  city,  removed  a  third  in  1866, 
which  wci<2:hed  before  removal  sixty-three  and  a  half  pounds,  and  after 
removal  fifty-one  and  a  half  pounds. 

Treatment. — Extirpation  is  the  only  remedy.  The  arteries  and 
veins  connected  with  tnmore  of  this  kind  ai-e  always  greatly  increased 
in  size,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to  tie  the  larger  vessels  as  soon  as  they 
are  divided,  or  the  operation  is  made  with  rapidity,  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient may  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of  blood.  The  bleeding  will  be 
lessened  somewhat  by  elevating  the  scrotum  a  few  minutes  before  the 
operation  is  commenced.  The  testes  are  usually  found  buried  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumor,  and  the  operation  is  necessarily  prolonged  by 
the  careful  dissection  requu-ed  to  avoid  mutilation  of  these  organs  and 
of  the  penis. 

Of  113  cases  operated  upon  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  Cal- 
cutta, only  21  died.  The  causes  of  death  were  pyaemia  in  9  cases,  diar- 
rhoea and  exhaustion  in  7,  shock  in  2,  tetanus  in  2,  and  gangrene  in  1. 
The  tumors  vai-ied  in  size  fi*om  fifteen  ounces  to  seventy-five  pounds. 
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but  most  of  them  were  small.  In  four  cases  operated  upon  by  Clot- 
Bey  in  Egypt,  the  tumors  weighed  respectively  one  hundred  and  ten, 
seventy,  eighty,  and  sixty-five  pounds.  All  of  tliese  recovered.  The 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  above  cases,  and  of  othera  upon 
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I>r.  Thcbaud's  cotio  of  Elcphautiaju«  of  the  Scrouim. 


record,  is  that  the  operaticm  of  removal  is  more  dangerous  during  the 
early  stage,  while  the  tunior  is  growing  and  more  or  less  inflammatory 
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arttlon  exi??te,  than  at  a  later  day,  when  the  gmwth  has  ceased, 
ihflariiniarton  has  taitirel)'  disappeared,  ^  — _ 

Thu  case  repnKod  by  Dr,  Tlieband  is  very  instnictive.     ThepoHent, " 
Isaac  Newton,  wa^  twenty^wo  ye^irs  old,  and  a  native  of  Georgia.    ^^~ 
1$59  he  had  suffered  a  tx>ntufiiun  of  the  scrrotnin,  causing  some  swell! 
and  pain,  aud  from  this  time,  for  a  period  of  about  three  jeans,  dtr- 


ng.uh 


^^<4 


A^  Pent*,  with  Ronnd  Intrmlno 

£'.  Fb«tltii>n  or  Li'ft  TwtitHii ;  r,  lu:. 
fore  U  wu  dlaNoctiid  from  Itn  bod* 


1  It  mlso ahown. piwm!  u|i  IhrcMagb  thv  caksud  U>  the  bcnd^ 


which  tlie  tumor  wm  ra])idly  iaei*easing  in  size,  the  pain  was  nec^asion^ 
exceeeive.     Bnhgeqtiently  he  Buffered  very  little,  but  was  iiuable  to  ^ 

on  ac*t*ount  of  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the  tumor.  At  the  timi 
the  operation  he  was  in  excellent  healthy  aud  he  was  able  to  urii 
without  difficulty,  although  the  penis  was  buried  completely  in  tlie 
)»ertr<>phied  tiesueB*  The glans  penis  was  eighteen  inches  from  thai 
face  of  the  integument,  the  urine  escaping  tlm>ugh  a  canal  formedj 
the  walls  of  the  scrotum.  The  position  of  the  right  testis  could  bo] 
termined  l»y  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  patient  when  firm  pr 
was  made  ;  the  left  could  not  be  i-ecognized.  The  patient  being  pis 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  a  sound,  extemporized  from  astove-pol 
was  passed  thi-ough  the  canal  in  the  scrotum  to  the  glans  penis, 
uixni  its  extremity  a  bilateral  crescentic  incision  was  made  twelve  inches 
in  length.  Two  vertical  incisions  w^ere  then  made,  one  on  each  side, 
which  united  below  with  the  exti^emitieB  of  the  fii'st.  The  flap,  includ- 
ing the  penis,  was  now  dissected  up,  and  a  sound  introduced  into  the 
l>lndder.  The  right  testis  was  easily  found  and  lifted  by  dieseetion 
f i< ^m  itjs  bed.     The  left  testis  was  not  found  until  after  the  removal^ 
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tlic  tumor,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  much  atrophied.  AU  but  a 
euiall  iKirtiou  of  the  sorotiun  was?  now  removed,  and  tlie  penis  und  testes 
being  brought  into  position,  the  wound  was  closed.    Kearly  one  hun- 
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Appmnuie*  niter  dwimticm, 

dred  vessels,  most  of  which  were  large  and  open-mouthed  veins,  were 
tied  during  tlie  operation-    His  recovery  was  i-apid  and  complete,* 

Spermatorrhc&a,  R.  O* 

From  the  earliest  |>eriod  at  whi<'h  the  organs  of  generation  tinr  fully 
developec],  occasiunal  seminal  emissions  appear  to  he  inevitable,  and  it 
h  not  certain  but  that  such  emissions  are  neeessary  for  the  complete 
pi-eservation  of  tlio  virile  functions.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  they 
occur  t(H»  frequently  that  they  can  proj>erIy  be  i^egardcfl  m  evidence  of 
functional  derangement ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  emisgions  take  place 

\  often  as  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  and  are  fullnwed  by  a  sen^e  of  ex- 
metitjn,  c*r  l>y  other  indit^atioTiis  of  disturbance  of  tJic  nervous  system. 
Diurnal  ennssions  are  of  more  serious  import  than  ncwtuniah 

The  most  common  cause  of  spermatiorrlKea  is  self-pjllution.  It  may 
be  occasioned,  also,  by  tlie  presence  of  ascarides  in  tlie  i^^ctiun,  or  by 
rectal  irritations  of  any  kind,  by  gonorrhoea^  stricture,  or  excessive  venery. 
Sometimes  it  occui's  in  persons  of  studious  and  sedentai^  habits,  with- 
out any  special  or  assignable  cause. 


^  A  Case  of  Elephantinsia  Arabum.  saooesfifuU^  operated  upon  by  J.  S,  Thebatid,  M,D. , 
Snrgi>on  to  the  Hoepitid  of  the  Colored  Home,  St.  ViDoetit's  Ho^ital^  etc.  JVew  Tork 
Med:  Jour.y  Maj,  imi. 
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Pathology. — There  is  but  one  point  iu  the  pathology  of  this  aSecd^r 
which  has  been  distinctly  made  out,  namely,  a  preternaturally  senaitiK 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  prostatic  porticm  of 
the  bladder,  which  soraetiraes  can  be  recognized  by  external  presBoie 
but  more  certainly  by  the  introduction  of  a  sound  or  catheter.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a  continued  hypersesthesia  in  the  neighbortiood 
of  and  involving  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  should  tend  to  the  production 
of  erotic  sensations  and  seminal  emissions. 

Treatment. — If  the  emissions  are  only  occasional,  and  do  not  affect 
the  general  health,  no  treatment  is  required ;  and  these  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  those  cases  which  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeoiL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  general  health  and  the  mental  functions 
are  sensibly  impaired,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  careful  inquiry  mii^t 
first  be  made  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  the  proper  measures  must  be 
adopted  for  its  removal.  In  nearly  all  of  these  latter  examples,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  wiU  be 
proper  to  recommend  plain  but  nutritious  diet,  mineral  tonics,  cold  bath- 
ing, with  frictions,  and  out-door  exercise.  All  stimulating  liquors  and 
tc^bacco  are  hurtful. 

The  emissions  take  place  usually  at  night,  or  toward  morning,  when 
the  patient  has  become  warm  in  bed,  and  is  sleeping  soundly.  In 
such  cases  the  patient  must  be  enjoined  not  to  eat  a  hearty  meal  within 
four  or  five  hours  of  retiring ;  he  must  empty  his  bladder  before  get- 
ting into  bed ;  the  bed  should  be  rather  hard  and  the  coverings  light, 
so  that  his  sleep  shall  be  less  profound ;  he  must  lie  upon  his  side,  never 
upon  his  back,  and,  if  possible,  he  should  rise  a  little  past  midnight,  or 
when  he  has  been  in  bed  about  four  hours,  and,  stepping  up;  )n  the  cold 
floor,  empty  his  bladder  again.  A  strict  adherence  to  these  rules  seldom 
fails  to  prevent  nocturnal  emissions ;  and,  if  the  habit  can  be  interrupted 
by  these  or  any  other  measures  several  weeks,  the  patient  is  iu  a  fair 
way  for  recovery. 

The  object  in  requiring  the  patient  not  to  rest  upon  his  back,  and  to 
empty  the  bladder  often,  is  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  urine  upon 
the  trigone  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  its  presence  is  liable  in  chil- 
dren to  cause  involuntary  discharges  of  urine,  and,  in  those  who  are 
older,  involuntary  discharges  of  semen. 

As  a  direct  means  of  overcoming  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  no  plan  is  more  often  successful  than  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  fii-st  suggested  and  practised  by  Lallemand ;  but  the 
instrument  invented  by  Lallemand,  and  employed  by  most  surgeons  up 
to  a  very  recent  date,  has  proved  very  insecure,  and  ought  to  be  wholly 
laid  aside.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  accidents  which  have  attended 
its  use,  and  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded  by  surgeons, 
it  has  happened  under  my  own  observation,  also,  that  a  young  physician 
who  had  borrowed  my  instrument,  turned  the  stylet  in  the  wi'ong  direc- 
tion and  broke  it,  leaving  the  cup  containing  the  caustic  and  several 
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tnclies  of  the  coll  in  the  orethra,  from  which  it  was  witli  great  difficulty, 
nut  without  causing  much  laceratiou^  subsequent) j  removed  by 
irrow  ui-ethral  forceps.  Since  then  I  have  ceased  t<j  use  Lallemand'i 
iuetrunient  myself,  and  have  never  recommended  ita  use  to  others,  but  1 
have  employed  instead  a  method  similar  to  tliat  which  I  have  seen  moi'e 
recently  recxjnimeuded  by  Mr.  Erichsen.  A  silver  catheter,  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  small  holes,  instead  of  the  usual  long  fenestra,  at  ita 
yesical  extremity,  is  introduced  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  when  a 
piece  of  spongo,  fastened  to  the  end  of  tlie  wire  stylet,  and  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  carried  forcibly  to  the  vesical  ex- 
tremity of  the  catheter,  driving  the  caustic  solution  out  ujxjn  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  tlie  first  experiment,  the  strength  of  the  solution  ought 
not  to  exceed  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  this  fails,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  tliree  weeks,  ten  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be  employed. 

Latterly  I  have  derived  benefit  in  a  few  cases  from  the  daily  intro* 
duct  ion  of  a  steel  sound  of  moderate  size ;  such,  for  example,  as  a  sound 
of  the  size  ijf  Ko.  8  or  10,  English  catheter  scale.  In  children  a  tight 
foreskin — phimosis — is  an  occasional  cause  of  erecttions  and  of  seminal 
emissionri,  which  should  be  relieved  by  a  free  incision. 

Beyond  these  measure,  all  of  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  are 
liable  t<t  fail,  nothing  but  wedlock  can  hold  out  much  pramise  of  cure  ; 
and  this  has  proved  successful  in  my  oljservation  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception— not  always  immediately;  but  the  improvement  is  geuemlly 
manifest  within  a  few  weekB  or  months,  and  a  complete  eui'e  can  in 
most  case^  be  assui-ed  after  a  year  or  two  at  most.  Nor,  in  geneml, 
need  any  fear  l»e  entertained  that  the  virilit}'  of  the  patient  will  be 
found  to  have  been  impaired.  Beyond  a  temporary  incapacity,  result- 
ing from  a  lack  of  confidence,  no  failure  of  the  virUe  powei^s  is  geneis 
ally  exj>erienced. 

I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  ligature  of  the  spermatic  arteries,  ligatm*o 
of  the  vas  deferens,  and  castration,  all  of  which  methods  have  occa- 
sionally been  practised  in  extreme  cases  of  onanism  and  in  certain  cases 
of  erotic  mania.  When  practised  for  the  cure  of  onanism,  these  meas- 
ures have  in  most  cases  been  successful ;  but  the  relief  has  not  generally 
been  imnn-iliate.  When,  however,  castration  has  been  practised  fur  the 
cure  of  erotomania  and  epilepsy,  It  has  almost  uniformly  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Dn  Bell  Bays  that  in  all  the  Lunatic  Hospital  cases,  so  far  as  his 
Information  extends,  it  has  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  Ohio  Hospital 
it  was  tried  extensively,  but  no  valuable  results  followed,  Mr.  Holthonse, 
iileo,  reports  a  case  in  which  he  practised  castration  for  epilepsy,  but 
the  epileptic  seizures  continued  as  before  the  operation* 

Spasmodic  Spermatorrhcea,  Syn*,  Spenxiaspasmos. — This  term  has 
been  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  generative  orgatis  in  which  the 
ejaculation  occurs  prematurely,  that  is,  prior  ta  or  simultaneous  with 
complete  erection.  It  sometimes  attends  true  spermatorrhcea,  but  quito 
often  ii   is  unassociated  with  involuntary  and  frequent  seminal  dls- 
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cliargeB.    PersonB  of  fall  habit  and  in  the  prime  of  life  are  moitlidli 
to  it 

Treatment. —  When  Bpermaspasmos  is  independent  of  Bpeniato 
rhcea,  it  uBually  depends  npon  a  condition  of  general  or  local  pl^ln^ 
and  may  be  relieved  by  abstinence  from  stimnlating'  food  and  dixo^ 
by  the  occasional  use  of  hydragogne  cathartics,  and  by  such  other  iite^ 
nal  remedies  as  belladonna  and  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

Impotence.    ByiL,  Ikiopia  Vizllitatiji,  R.  O. 

Total  absence  of  sexual  desire  and  of  the  power  of  erection  may  be 
caused  by  long-continued  and  absolute  continence.  This  kind  of  kdi- 
argy  is  sometimes  induced  in  those  who  devote  themselves  to  celibacj, 
and  who  subject  both  their  minds  and  their  bodies  to  the  most  rigoitni 
discipline.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  a  result  of  early  and  ex- 
cessive venereal  indulgence.  It  ensues  upon  atrophy  of  the  testes,  or  upon 
a  complete  annihilation  of  their  functions,  in  whatever  manner  induced; 
but  the  power  of  erection  often  continues  in  these  latter  cases,  loi^ 
after  the  secretion  of  seminal  fluid  has  ceased.  Even  after  castration, 
if  the  castration  has  been  effected  after  the  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  the  sexual  desire  and  erections  may  continue  several  years  with- 
out any  very  sensible  abatement,  as  I  have  observed  in  several  instances. 
Impotence  is  sometimes  caused  by  injuries  of  the  head,  and  nuae 
often  by  injuries  of  the  spine ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  signs  of  failure  of 
the  nervous  functions  in  advancing  years.  In  some  of  these  cases  of 
impotence,  spennatozoa  are  recognized  in  the  occasional  seminal  dis- 
charges, or  in  the  tubuli  after  death ;  in  others  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  spennatozoa.  Finally,  impotence  may  be  due  to  congenital 
malformation,  or  defect  of  the  generative  organs. 

Treatment. — When  depending  upon  long-continued  continence,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  functions  might  properly  be  anticipated,  if  the 
sexual  appetite  were  encouraged  and  stimulated.  Those  examples 
which  depend  upon  early  and  excessive  venereal  indulgence  I  liave 
seen  cured  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  by  well-applied 
moral  and  physical  restraints.  The  impotence  of  old  age  and  all  the 
other  forms  of  this  malady  may  in  general  be  considered  incurable, 
although  some  temporary  improvement  is  occasionally  observed  from 
the  use  of  phosphorus,  cantharides,  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  strychnia. 

SterUity. 

Of  late  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  drawn  to  tlie  fact, 
that  many  cases  of  sterility  which  have  hitherto  been  charged  to  the 
female  are  properly  attributable  to  the  male.  With  all  the  organs  of 
generation  apparently  complete,  and  while  the  functions  seem  to  be 
active  and  normal,  the  spermatozoa  are  sometimes  found  to  be  wholly 
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absent,  or  they  perish  prematurely,  after  ejaculation,  and  therefore  fail 
to  impregnate. 

Treatment. — No  plan  of  treatment  beyond  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  has  yet  been  suggested. 


CHAPTEB  XYHI. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENITOURINARY  ORGANS. 

MaLFOBMATIONS  AlTD  DISEASES  OF  THE  OvABIES. 

Absenoe  and  Rudimentary  Development  of  the  Ovaries. — 

Complete  absence  of  both  ovaries  is  very  rare,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  imperfect  development  of  the  remaining  genital  organs ;  in 
some  cases,  the  whole  form  and  development  of  the  body  assumes  a 
masculine  character.  When  a  single  ovary  is  absent,  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  uterus  is  generally  rudimentary.  Both  ovaries  may  be 
rudimentary.  Fecundation  may  occur  when  both  ovaries  are  imper- 
fectly developed;  but  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  these  organs 
fecundation  is  impossible,  and  menstruation  does  not  occur ;  the  sexual 
appetites  are,  however,  often  perfect. 

Atrophy  of  the  Ovaries.  Syn.,  Atrophia  Ovarii,  r.  o. — 
Atrophy  of  the  ovaries  is  usually  a  result  of  senile  changes,  but  it  may 
take  place  in  earlier  life,  and  from  causes  that  have  not  hitherto  been 
explained. 

Hernia  of  the  Ovary  (see  Hernia). 

Inflammation  of  the  Ovary.  Syn.,  Ovaritis. —  Inflammation 
of  the  ovaries  may  be  consecutive  upon  inflammation  or  irritation  of 
adjacent  organs,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection.  It  may 
be  in  its  origin  follicular,  parenchymatous,  or  peritoneal;  although 
it  is  probable  that  neither  tJie  Graafian  vesicles,  parenchyma,  or  tibie 
peritoneal  covering  are  ever  seriously  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
action,  without  an  implication  of  the  other  structures.  Its  most  fre- 
quent causes  are :  suddenly  suppressed  menstruation,  excessive  venerea* 
indulgence,  including  masturbation,  gonorrhceal  and  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  vaginal  and  uterine  cavities,  exposure  to  cold  and  external 
injuries,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  colitis. 

Ovaritis  in  its  chronic  form  is  indicated  by  a  dull  pain  or  a 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  affected  ovary,  tender- 
ness, and  sometimes  by  an  extension  of  the  pain,  with  a  sensation 
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of  nnmbuesS)  to  the  corresponding  thigh.  The  pain  attending 
chix)mc  ovaritis  is  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  coitufi  and  by  menstruation. 
In  acute  ovaritis  there  is  often  present,  in  addition  to  a  more  acute 
local  pain  and  tenderness,  active  febrile  excitement,  with  rigors,  the 
rigors  occurring  sometimes  with  great  frequency,  irr^ularity,  and 
u  tensity. 

Treatment. — Both  acute  and  chronic  ovaritis  ought  always  to  be 
regarded  as  grave  lesions,  inasmuch  as  they  are  liable  to  terminate  in 
the  formation  of  abscesses,  in  hypertrophy,  or  solid  fibrous  growths, 
in  cystic  and  malignant  tumors  ;  and,  even  when  the  inflammation  ter- 
minates in  the  most  favorable  manner,  the  organ  is  frequently  sc 
maimed  as  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  ovulation,  and  ameiKff- 
rhoea  with  sterility  may  be  the  result 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  excitement  to 
the  genitalia,  in  the  suppression  of  gonorrhoeal  and  lencorrhoeal  dis- 
charges, in  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  conjoined  with  lofw 
diet,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  other  general  and  local 
antiphlogistic  or  hygienic  measures. 

Abscess  of  the  Ovary. — Acute  abscesses  are  more  likely  to  prove 
fatal  than  those  which  are  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammation.  Chronic 
abscesses  generally  open  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  sometimes  into  the 
bladder  or  uterus,  and  still  more  rarely  they  make  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face through  the  integument ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  open  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  which  is  fortunately  very  seldom,  that  the  safety  of  the 
patient  is  seriously  compromised.  In  most  cases  which  I  have  seen, 
the  abscess  has  made  its  way  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  and  a  epeedv 
recovery  has  ensued. 

Apoplexy  of  the  Ovary.  Syn.,  Haemorrhage  of  the  Ovary; 
Ovarian  Haematocele. — At  every  catanieiiial  period  a  slight  effusion  of 
l)lood  results  from  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  but  occasionaUy  tlie 
effusion  has  been  found  in  the  autopsy  to  have  been  excessive ;  and 
when  the  blood  has  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  peritoneum,  the  hem- 
orrhage has  been  known  to  prove  fatal.  The  occurrence  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  sometimes  by  d  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the  ovary,  fol- 
lowed by  tenderness,  or,  in  case  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  by  symptoms 
of  antenna  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  diagnosis  has  ever  been  com- 
pletely made  out  during  life.     (See  Pelvic  Haematocele.) 

Ovarian  Tumors. 

Cystic  Tumors.  Syn.,  Ovarian  Dropsy ;  Dropsy  of  the  GraaSan 
Vesicles. — These  cysts  constitute  the  most  frequent  form  of  ovarian  tu- 
mors. They  appear  to  be  the  result  of  ahypeneraia  or  chronic  inflamma 
tion  of  the  ovaries,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  contained  within 
the  Graafian  vesicles  is  augmented  in  quantity  and  eventually  changed  in 
quality.     One  vesicle  alone  may  be   implicated  or  several.     In  most 
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oxainplee  of  multilocular  ovarian  cysts,  however,  the  walls  evidently  pos- 
eess  the  power  of  pKilifemtion,  and  the  multiplication  of  cavities  and 
loculi  is  the  result  of  an  active  genesis  in  the  tumor  itself. 

The  hyperaemia  whi<ih  laid  the  foundation  of  these  tumors  continues 
to  accompany  its  growth  and  development ;  in  c!onseqnence  of  which* 
while  it  is  expanding  under  the  pressure  of  the  contained  fluid,  its  walls 
usually  increase  in  thickness,  and  its  vessels  attain  an  enormous  size. 

The  cysts  may  be  found  eventually  to  contain  a  thin  straw-colored 
fluid  resembling  serum,  or  it  may  be  discolored  in  consequence  of  tlie 
rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  and  the  escape  of  blooi  In  these  latter 
cases  the  fluid  has  usually  the  color  of  coffee.  Tliey  may  c<»utain  a 
fatty,  oleaginous  or  gelatinous  fluid  ;  in  other  cases  papilliform  growths 
ptt>jeet  from  the  interior  walls,  and  give  to  the  tumor  a  structure  which 
lias  received  the  name  of  cy^to-aarcoma^  or,  becoming  infiltrat^jd  with  a 
colloid  or  medullary  deix»8it,  they  are  termed  cynUxardfrnm^ita. 

In  rare  cases  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  contain  hair  of  various  colors^ 
rolled  or  entangled  upon  itself, %vith  their  roots  embedded  in  the  walls; 
also  teeth,  in  greater  or  less  number,  usually  imperfectly  developed,  and 

le  of  which  occupy  proper  dental  cysts,  while  others  lie  loose  in  the 
ivity*  Cysts  of  tliis  character,  called  dermoid^  contain  also  an  orange 
or  bronze  colored  oil  or  masses  of  fat,  which  have  resulted  from  the 
degeneration  of  the  pavement  epithelium  cells  thrown  off  from  the  lining 
membi'ttues  of  the  cysts.  The  walls  of  encysted  tumon?  have  been 
fjccasionally  found  t-o  be  cartilaginous,  and  in  other  cases  calcified. 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  examples  of  ovarian  tumors 
pbeeeas  a  wholly  non-malignant  character,  and  are  either  simple  uniloc- 
ular or  multilocular  cysts,  with  the  character  of  the  original  secretionn 
only  greatly  increased  and  in  some  degree  modified.  True  cancer  of 
the  ovaries  is  verj*  rare. 

Ssrmptonis  and  Diagnosis. — It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
precisely  the  character  of  the  ovarian  tumor;  nor,  indeed,  as  experience 
has  snthciently  demonsti-ated,  to  determine  that  the  growth  in  question 
has  not  originated  f rotn  some  other  organ  than  the  ovary ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  number  of  errors  committed  in  the  diagnosis,  by  experienced 
and  cai^fid  surgeons,  has  perhaps  not  been  greater  than  have  occurred 
in  the  diagnt^is  of  hemiic%  and  of  matiy  other  accidents  or  diseases  for 
which  grave  surgical  operntions  are  made.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to 
nnderrate  the  difliculties  in  this  regard. 

For  clinical  purposes  it  is  most  important,  fii*9t,  that  we  recognize  the 
tumor  as  ovarian  ;  second,  that  we  distinguii^h  between  the  malignant 
md  innocent  growths ;  thinl,  that  we  ascertain  whether  it  is  fluid  or 
solid;  inasnmch  as  it  is  almost  exchiAively  fluid,  innocent,  ovarian 
tumor?  which  can  he  regarded  aspro[x?r  subjects  for  surgical  treatment 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  tumor  is  fluid,  although  the  i*emainder  may  be 
K^lid,  tlie  oi>eration  is  not  contraindicatcd.  The  conditious  which  are 
aiost  apt  to  be  mistaken  fur  ovarian  cystic  ttirnors  are  nscites,  ctJIoid 
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tnmors  involving  the  ovaries  or  adjacent  stracturee,  and  fibro-cysdc 
tumors  of  the  nterns ;  bnt  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  possiUeto 
confound  ovarian  cysts  with  pregnancy,  dropsy  of  the  broad  ligsmeoti, 
encysted  tumors  of  the  Wolffian  vesicles,  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys, ovarian  or  uterine  fibroids,  cancer,  phantom  tmnors,  an  enhu^ 
spleen,  or  even  a  distended  bladder. 

In  most  cases,  for  some  time  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  tumor,  the 
patient  has  suffered  from  a  sensation  of  weight,  fulness,  or  pain  intk 
region  of  the  affected  ovary,  and  in  the  corresponding  thigh  or  perineum, 
attended  with  vesical  and  vaginal  irritation,  and  with  some  irregokritf 
in  menstruation.  The  menstruation  sometimes,  although  veiy  rarelj, 
is  arrested  altogether  from  a  very  early  period — a  circtunstance  which 
may  always  suggest  a  suspicion  Uiat  the  character  of  the  tumor  is  ma- 
lignant, or  at  least  composite.  The  breasts  not  unfrequently  sensibly  &t- 
large  ;  chlorosis  and  hysteria  are  often  present  As  the  tumor  increases 
in  size  it  usually  becomes  more  central  in  position,  but,  unless  adherent, 
it  may  be  easily  displaced.  I  have  seen  double  ovarian  tumors  which 
could  be  crossed  and  made  to  change  places  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
abdomen. 

Vaginal  examination  generally  reveals  some  uterine  displacements 
or  deviations,  with  elevation  or  depression  of  the  entire  body  of  tlie 
uterus ;  sometimes  the  uterus  is  lifted  and  elongated ;  at  other  times 
compressed  and  partially  atrophied.  Encysted  ovarian  tumors,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  fluid,  may  be  felt  to  fluctuate  through  the  vaginal 
walls. 

Unilocular  encysted  tumors  rarely  attain  a  size  larger  than  a  man's 
head  ;  and  they  present  a  smooth,  uniform,  globular  outline,  with  con- 
siderable fluctuation. 

Multilocular  cysts  often  fill  the  entire  abdominal  cavity,  encroaching 
upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  tlieir  fiuctuation  is  more  diffused  but  less 
distinct,  and  some  irregularity  of  the  surface  may  often  be  recognized. 
If  composite,  the  different  cavities  contain  materials  differing  in  den- 
sity, and  the  surface  is  more  or  less  unequal. 

Most  malignant  growths  present  an  unequal  surface ;  fluctuation  is 
often  absent  or  indistinct;  they  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  are 
accompanied  with  marasmus,  anaemia,  and  other  signs  of  tlie  cancerons 
cachexy.  They  are  often  accompanied  with  lancinating  and  burning 
pains  through  the  tumor ;  the  amount  of  fluid  accumulating  within  the 
peritoneal  sac  (ascites)  is  at  an  early  day  excessive,  and  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tumor ;  there  is  also  present  in  most  cases  indu- 
mtion  of  the  omental  and  other  visceral  glands,  and  of  the  recto-vesi- 
cal  septum,  due  to  the  presence  of  cancerous  infiltrations.* 

1  Diagnosis  of  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Oyaries,  by  T.  Gaillard  Thomas.  Med,  Baeard^ 
June  1, 1871. 
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Tlie  following  is  a  bnef  suramary  of  the  differential  signs  by  wliich 
we  may  hope  to  distingmsh  between  ovarian  cysta  and  iibro-cystii  of  the 
uterus,  which  are  given  hy  Dn  Qiarlea  0.  Lee^  of  this  city,  in  a  papcj 
isonimunieated  to  the  ^av  Yark  Medical  Journal^  for  November 
1871  :— 
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P  I.  May  ooctLT  afc  any  period,  eyen  before 
puberty. 

%  Bevtrlopment    i»pld — ^uanally    under 
twoyeaiH. 

3.  Aspect  of  face  unaltered,  if  the  gea- 

eral  health  is  fair. 

4.  FluotnatioD  equable  over  the  whole 

flmfaoe  of  the  tumor. 


Taginal  examination  shows  but  UtUe 
dieplaoement  of  uterus — the  tumor 
smooth  and  distinct  from  the  uterus. 


0,  Mobility  of  the  uterus  independent  of 
the  tumor  from  beginning — pelyio 
odheeions  rare. 

7.  Tappiztg  CAUBee  oomplete  collapse  of 
unilocmlar  eysta — in  polycyEitic  tu- 
mors, it  rereals  the  endocysts. 

8l  Fluid  olear,  artraw-oolored,  serous; 
or  yisoid,  olear,  muoold,  albumi- 
nous. 

9.  When  exposed  by  gastrotomy,  the  sao 
is  pearly-blue,  or  white  and  glisten- 
ing'; rarely  vascular. 


FIBBO-CT8T9  OF  TITl   TJTERra. 

!•  Scarcely  ever  occurs  under  thirty^ 
generally  between  the  fortieth  and 
fiftieth  yeara  of  Hf e. 

2,  Development    slow;    generally    over 

two  yeaiB. 

3.  ^*  Facies  ut^rina  ^  generally  marked  * 

expression  anxious  and  dejected. 

4  Fluotuation  confined  to  certain  re 
gions — geuerally  to  the  npper  por- 
tioUf  while  the  lower  is  hard  and 
dull. 

5*  Yaginal  examination  shows  the  uterus 
high  up  or  displaced.  Tumor  either 
not  detected,  or  continuous  with 
theutenuL 

6.  Independent  mobility    of  the  womb 

confined  to  last  stage  of  the  disease. 
Pelvic  adhesions  common. 

7.  Tapping  causes  only  partial  ooUapee, 

leaving  base  of  the  tumor  firm  and 
indurated* 

8.  Fluid  either  brownish,  bloody^  sero 

purulent,  muddy;  or  thin,  yellow- 
ish,  contiiining  shreds  of  lymph  or 
cholesterin. 

9.  Exposed  sao  dark,  Tasoular,  thiok^  and 

frequently  fasciculated  with  fibfuua 
bands. 


Treatment  of  Owarian  Cysts. 


In  the  diagnosis  of  these  tumorSy  and  especially  in  the  attempts  to 
distingiiidh  tliem  from  ascites^  percus&ion  and  anacultation  giire  im- 
portant aid.  Valuable  information  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  use 
Df  the  exj>loriiig  needle. 

■  Functiire  through  the  Abdominal  Walls,  or  Tapping,  is  a  pallia- 

■  tive  measuj-G,  and  intended,  like  tapping  for  ascites,  to  give  only  tem- 
porally relief,  although  it  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  a  radical 
cure.  It  is  liniited,  moreover,  as  a  palliative  measore,  almost  exclu- 
rively  to  unilocnlar  cyst^,  or  at  least  to  those  which  are  neither  compo- 
Bitei)  solid,  nor  malignant     A  multilocular  tumor  may  be  senaibly 
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diminished  in  size  by  the  evacnation  of  a  single  cavity ;  but,  if  the  diag 
nosis  was  well  made  out,  it  would  hardly  be  thonght  worth  while  to 
attempt  relief  by  this  method,  unless  the  patient  was  suffering  to; 
gi'eatly,  and  no  other  surgical  alternative  could  be  presented. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  tapping  upon  an  ovarian  cy6t,ise 
select  usually  the  median  line,  and  a  point  as  near  the  pubes  as  po8- 
sible,  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  wounding  the  bladd^; 
as,  for  example,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  third  of  the  space  com- 
prised between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes.  The  trocar  should  be 
large,  as  the  fluid  is  often  too  tliick  to  escape  readily  through  one  of 
avci'agc  size.  In  other  respects,  the  steps  of  the  operation  and  the  pie- 
cautions  to  be  adopted  are  the  same  as  in  the  operation  for  ascites. 

If  we  propose  to  operate  upon  a  cyst  which  is  limited  to  only  one 
side  of  the  abdomen — ^and  the  occasions  for  the  operation,  under  these 
circumstances,  must  be  exceedingly  rare — the  trocar  must  be  introduced 
at  the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  mass. 

Puncture  through  the  Vaginal  Cul-de-Sae. — ^Puncture  of  the 
cyst  through  the  vagina)  walls  has  proved  more  successfid  as  & 
i*adical  means  of  treatment  than  the  anterior  abdominal  tapping, 
for  the  reason  that  the  opening  being  more  depending,  permits  the 
fluid  to  drain  off  moi'e  completely ;  but  the  conditions  i^equisite  for  the 
^Kirfonnance  of  tliis  operation  are  not  often  present.  In  many  multi- 
k»cular  tumors,  solidifled  masses  occupy  the  lower  portions ;  and  even  if 
this  circumstance  did  not  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  operation,  a 
i-adical  cure  could  not  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  tumors  of  this  claK. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  in  examples  of  simple,  unilocular  cysts,  which  can 
bo  felt  to  distinctly  fluctuate  through  the  vaginal  walls,  and  which 
Bcnsibly  encroach  upon  the  vaginal  canal,  that  the  opei-ation  is  justi- 
fiable. 

The  opening  is  to  be  made  with  a  long  and  large  trocar  and  canula, 
the  length  of  which  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  inches ;  and  the  canula 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  several  days  or  weeks,  until  the  sac  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  contract.  In  case  the  fluid  is  found  too  thick  to 
escape  through  the  canula,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  by  a  long, 
straight,  probe-pointed  knife,  introduced  through  the  canula  ;  and,  when 
the  extremity  has  passed  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
canula,  l)y  withdrawing  both  the  knife  and  canula,  and  pressing  later- 
ally, the  requisite  incision  may  be  made.  It  would  be  possible  to 
contrive  a  canula  composed  of  two  half  cylindei-s,  united  h^igitudi- 
nally,  which  could  be  expanded  by  a  hollow  piston,  after  the  tix)car  is 
withdrawn. 

Free  incisions  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  sac,  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  trocar  and  canula,  by  Ledran,  Velpeau,  and  others, 
have  presented  no  results  which  would  encourage  their  repetition. 

Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  Sao,  for  the  avowed  puq^ose  of 
emptying  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  then  closing  the 
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external  wound,  trusting  to  absorption  for  the  removal  of  the  fluid, 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  no  other  advocate  than  Baker  Brown. 

BuboutaneouB  Punoture,  Eleotrloity,  and  Aoupuneture  are 
resources  to  which  I  cannot  attach  much  importance,  and  the  merits  of 
which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss. 

Ii^jeotion  of  the  Sao  with  Stimulating  Fluids. — This  method, 
advocated  by  Boinet,  Jobert,  Trousseau,  Brainard,  and  many  otlier  sur- 
geons a  few  years  since,  has  fallen  of  late  into  disrepute,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  serious  accidents  which  have  been  known  to 
result. 

The  operation  consists  in  performing  paracentesis  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, emptying  the  sac  as  completely  as  possible,  and  then  introduc- 
ing dilute  tinctiu^of  iodine,  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium ; 
repeating  these  injections  from  time  to  time  until  a  cure  is  eflFected. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  while  a  certain  number  of  cures 
have  in  this  manner  been  eflFected,  the  fluid  injected  has  sometimes 
escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  even  when  this  has  not  hap- 
pened, iodism,  inflammation,  and  suppuration  of  the  sac  have  ensued, 
or  acute  peritonitis  has  been  set  up,  which  has  tenninated  fatally. 

In  no  case  can  the  operation  be  considered  as  justifiable,  except  in 
simple  unilocular  tumors  with  serous  contents,  and  when  the  sac  is  not 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls.  Wlien  the  sac  is  thus  adherent,  the 
danger  of  extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  diminished,  but 
contraction  and  obliteration  of  the  cystic  cavity  is  rendered  impossible. 

Ebctirpation  of  the  Ovarian  Cyst,  or  Ovariotomy.— Several 
countries  contend  for  the  honor  of  having  first  suggested  extirpa- 
tion as  a  remedy  in  ovarian  tumors ;  but  without  stopping  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  these  claims,  I  shall  deem  it  sufficient  to  say* 
that  the  first  operation  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Dr.  Ephraim  McDow- 
ell, of  Kentucky,  in  December,  1809.  The  tumor,  when  removed,  wa» 
found  to  be  partly  solid  and  partly  fluid,  and  weighed  twenty-two 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  patient,  Mrs.  Crawford,  of  Kentucky,  then 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  made  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery,  and  on 
the  twenty-flf  til  day  returned  to  her  home,  sixty  miles  distant.  She  subse- 
quently enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  lived  to  be  seventy-nine  years 
old.  Before  his  death,  Dr.  McDowell  made  the  operation  of  ovariot- 
omy thirteen  times. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  placed  upon  an  operating  table  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  median 
line,  commencing  a  little  below  the  umbilicus  and  extending  do^vnwards 
four  inches  or  more  toward  the  pubes.  Wlien  the  peritoneum  is 
reached  the  operator  should  make  a  little  delay,  to  see  that  all  vessels 
i-cquiring  the  ligature  have  ceased  to  bleed.  It  is  pix)per  to  remind 
him,  also,  that  tlie  peritoneum  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  an  ad- 
herent sac,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  mistake  it  has  been  dissected 

from  the   walls  of  the  abdomen  by  the  hand  of  the  »uri'eon.     The 
67 
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peritoneum  is  now  opened  carefully  to  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
external  incision,  and  the  sac  is  at  once  brought  into  view.  If  the  case 
is  complicated  with  ascites,  so  much  of  the  fluid  as  rises  promptly  and 
spontaneously  to  the  opening  may  be  permitted  to  escape,  while  with 
the  index  finger  the  surgeon  makes  a  partial  exploration  to  determine 
the  presence  and  amount  of  adhesions.  Substituting  for  the  finger  a 
long,  silver  probe,  he  may  cautiously  extend  the  exploration,  if  he  thinb 
it  nccessar)^,  or  he  may  introduce  the  entire  hand  when  doubts  still  re- 
mpin  as  to  the  existence  of  adhesions.  The  adhesions,  if  discovered, 
shonld  be  removed  by  the  hand  alone,  if  possible,  and  before  the  cyst  is 
opened. 

A  large  curve-pointed  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  ligature,  is  passed 
through  the  cyst  about  two  inches  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound, 
including  one  or  two  inches  of  the  cystic  parietes,  and  the  ligature  com- 
mitted to  an  assistant  with  instructions  to  draw  upon  it  only  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  i-etain  the  sac  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  parietes. 
While  another  assistant  very  gently  supports  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
with  his  hands,  the  surgeon  plunges  his  bistoury  into  the  tumor  and 
makes  an  opening  at  first  only  half  an  inch  or  one  inch  in  lengtL  If 
the  contents  are  thin  they  will  be  expelled  in  a  jet  from  a  small  orifice, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If,  however, 
the  fluid  is  more  consistent  or  gelatinous,  or  if  the  contents  prove  to  be 
still  more  firm  as  in  colloid  growths,  the  sac  must  be  freely  enlarged.  In 
either  case  the  sac,  including  the  orifice,  must  be  slowly  and  carefullv 
drawn  out  as  the  fluid  escapes  until  the  whole,  or  as  much  as  possible,  is 
without  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  vulsellum  will  sometimes  be  re- 
quired in  holding  and  withdrawing  the  cyst ;  and  a  large  gum-elastic 
tube  will  be  of  service  in  conducting  the  fluid  into  tlie  pail.  The 
pedicle  is  now  seized  below  the  sac,  and  being  transflxed  with  a  large 
needle,  armed  with  a  strong  whip-cord  ligature  introduced  double,  the 
ligature  is  cut,  and  the  two  portions,  which  are  of  equal  length,  are  tied 
separately  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pedicle.  One  end  of  each 
ligature  is  then  cut  half  an  inch  or  less  from  the  pedicle,  and  the  re- 
maining poi-tions  brought  out  of  the  wound.  The  pedicle  is  best  divided 
by  a  strong  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  curved  upon  their  flat  sides ;  but  the 
di\'ision  must  not  be  made  nearer  than  within  half  an  inch  of  the  liga- 
ture or  there  will  be  danger  of  its  becoming  loosened. 

When  it  is  observed  that  all  haemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  wound  is 
carefully  clased  by  sutures  placed  at  intervals  of  about  one  inch, 
each  suture  being  made  to  transfix  the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
except  the  peritoneal  surface ;  and  the  ligature  attached  to  the  pedicle 
is  brought  out  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  Between  the  sutures 
narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be  placed,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  wound  then  covered  with  a  sheet  of  lint,  smeared  with  simple 
cei-atc.  The  entire  front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen  should  then  be 
covered  with  loose  cotton  batting,  and  enclosed  with  a  broad  flannel 
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band,  secured  in  place  with  sufficient  firmness  to  give  moderate  and 
equable  support  to  the  viscem. 

These  are  the  simple  rules  which  will  govern  us,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  performance  of  this  operation ;  but  a  few  additional  suggestions 
will  be  requii'ed  for  such  as  are  inexperienced,  and  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

If  the  patient  is  in  perfect  health,  no  preparation  will  be  required 
beyond  emptying  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  perhaps,  immediately  before 
the  operation,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  ansesthetic.  If  it  is  tliought  neces- 
sary to  onload  the  bowels,  the  cathartic  should  be  given  at  least  thirty- 
six  hours  before  operating.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
sufficiently  elevated  to  obviate  any  sudden  cooling  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  viscera,  when  exposed ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  demand  a  temperature  "  of  70°  or  75°  Fahrenheit, 
well  moistened  with  steam,"  which  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  the 
operator,  and  must,  I  think,  prove  somewhat  depressing  to  the  patient. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  incision  need  be  no  longer  than  I  have 
directed ;  but  if  the  adhesions  are  found  to  be  very  extensive,  and  can- 
not otherwise  be  reached  and  broken  up,  or  if  the  tumor  proves  to  be 
multilocular,  or  in  part  solid,  and  is  very  large,  the  incision  must  be 
extended  upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Vessels  which  bleed  persistently,  after  the  separation  of  adhesions, 
must  be  tied  with  delicate  silk  ligatures,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be 
subsequently  brought  out  of  the  wound,  or  they  may  be  touched  with 
tiny  pieces  of  ice,  held  securely  in  an  instrument  constructed  like  a 
lltholabe.  A  small  mop,  saturated  with  hot  water,  will  sometimes 
quickly  arrest  the  bleeding  of  these  small  vessels. 

AfVhen  the  sac  is  adherent  in  front,  the  operator  is  in  danger  of  con- 
founding the  two  peritoneal  layers  and  the  sac  with  each  other ;  and  he 
is  liable,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dissect  the  parietal  peritoneum 
from  the  abdominal  walls,  and,  on  the  other,  to  dissect  the  visceral  per- 
itoneum from  the  sac,  under  an  impression  that  he  is  separating  the 
two  peritoneal  surfaces  from  each  other. 

The  large  trocar  and  canula  devised  by  Spencer  Wells,  furnished  with 
a  vulsellum  for  holding  the  sac,  and  to  which  a  large  tube  may  be 
attached  to  conduct  off  the  fluid,  is  a  very  ingenious  histrument,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  always  required,  and  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  rather 
embarrass  than  aid  the  surgeon  in  evacuating  the  cyst. 

In  reference  to  the  ligation,  section,  and  final  disposal  of  the  pedicle, 
surgeons  have  entertained  very  different  opinions.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
has  invented  a  clamp,  tlie  construction  of  which  is  familiar  to  most 
surgeons,  which  is  fastened  upon  the  pedicle  and  retained  outside  of 
the  abdominal  walls.  The  objections  to  this  instrument  are.  that  it 
rests  heavily  upon  the  inflamed  and  sensitive  belly,  and  that,  in  case 
the  pedicle  is  not  very  long,  it  is  necessarily  put  upon  the  stretch — a 
condition  calculated  gix^ady  to  increase  the  inflammatory  action.     In 
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the  case  of  long  pedicles,  however,  it  posseases  certain  advantages,  such 
as  facility  of  application  and  seciiritj,  which  have  justly  entitled  it  to 
favor. 

It  has  been  snggested  to  employ  fine  wire  or  the  common  silk  ligi- 
tures,  and,  catting  them  closely,  to  leave  them  buried,  tmsting  that  they 
will  either  become  encysted,  or  make  their  way  quietly  out  of  the  body 
through  a  small  sinus.  When  this  method  is  adopted,  the  pedicle  is 
cut  very  close  to  the  ligatures.  The  success  of  this  procedure  has 
been  such  as  to  encourage  its  repetition,  although  I  cannot  think  it  ia 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  f  ally  upon  its  value.  An  expedioit 
first  practised  by  Handyside,  in  1846,  is  to  convey  the  ligatures  throng 
the  vagina^  by  the  aid  of  a  large  needle;  and  others  have  occasi<mally 
imitated  his  example.  The  ^oraseur  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
f ally  sustained  the  claims  of  its  advocates,  and  especially  because  it 
does  not  with  sufiicient  certainty  guard  against  hsemorrhage ;  yet  it  is 
recommended,  and  has  been  of  late  employed  by  our  most  experienced 
and,  perhaps,  most  successful  American  operator,  Dr.  Atlee,  of  PhiW 
delpliia.  To  the  stump  Dr.  Atlee  subsequently  applies  either  the  per- 
sulphate or  perchloride  of  iron  as  a  styptic.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
believe  there  is  no  method  yet  devised  which  will  answer  all  the  exi- 
gencies, in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  as  the  whipcord  ligature, 
applied  as  I  have  already  directed. 

The  after-treatment  must  be  conducted  upon  those  general  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  treatment  of  other  belly  wounds. 


Cystic  Tumors  of  the  Broad  ligaments.    Syn.,  Dropsy  of  the  Wolffian  Vesicde. 

^^^'  ^^  This  tumor  is  generally  of 

small  dimensions,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  an  orange ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  at- 
tains a  much  greater  size,  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  cyst.  It  is  usually  a 
disease  of  early  life,  and  is 
sometimes  congenital.  There 
are  no  positive  signs  by  which 
a  cyst  of  the  broad  ligament 
can  be  distinguished  fn)ui  a 
cyst  of  the  ovary  ;  but  in  case 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy 
were  undertaken,  and  the  tumor  should  be  of  the  character  now  de- 
Bcribed,  no  doubt  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed  with  its  removal,  casting 
the  ligature  about  the  broad  ligament  and  Fallopian  tube. 


Cystic  Tumor  of  Broad    Ligaun'iiL,  with   unusual  develop- 
ment of  Veawls.    30  diam.     Wedl. 
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Pfbrous  Tumors  of  the  Uterus  may  he  developed  in  the  pftren- 
clijina  of  the  organ,  or  frum  the  suhmiicons  or  subperitoneal  siirfacea* 
They  arise  nioi*e  frequently  from  the  body  or  fundus  of  tJte  utenis  tlian 
fvtnn  its  neck.  They  may  remain  attached  to  the  uterus  by  br«>ad  bases, 
or  by  narixiw  and  soniewliat  iiexil)le  pedicles.  Fibrous  tumors,  of  sub- 
mueoufi  origin,  wliieh  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  liave  nar- 
row petheles,  are  termed  fibrous  polypi.  These  tumors  often  grow 
Tery  elowly ;  and,  when  their  growth  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  nterufi,  tliey  may  cause  for  a  long  time  but  slight 
local  or  general  disturbance.  Wien,  however,  they  encrf»ach  upon  the 
cavity  of  tlie  uterus^  they  goon  give  rise  to  varioiifi  functional  dif?tur- 
banccs,  with  frequent  hsBuiorrhages  and  pain. 

Treatment. — Although  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus  have  sometimefi 
disappeared  spontaneously ,  iitid  especially  after  parturition,  m  if  by 
atjsorption,  or  by  strangulation,  yet  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence 
tliat  such  a  result  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
aided  by  therapeutic  means. 

In  ease,  however,  the  fibrous  growth  is  mtra- 
nterine,  and  has  assumed  a  polypoid  funn,  being 
attached  to  tlie  uterus  by  a  tolei-ul)Iy  narrow 
pedicle,  its  removal  may  be  acoon^plished  by 
either  the  ligature,  the  tScraseur,  toi^ion,  or  exci- 
sion. Of  these  several  methods  excision  is  to 
be  preferred  whenever  the  attachment  of  the 
jjedicle  is  at  or  near  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  If 
the  tumor  is  small,  it  may  be  excised  from  this 
situation  without  displacing  the  uterus  ;  but 
when  it  has  considerable  volume,  so  a?^  to  twcupy 
entirely  or  in  a  great  measure  the  vaginal  space, 
manipulation  is  rendered  difficult  or  iiii|x>ssible 
until  the  tumor  with  its  uterine  attachment  is 
brought  without  tlie  vulva.  For  this  pm-jx)^ 
the  patient  must  be  placed  well  imder  tlie  influ* 
ence  of  an  anii^sthetic,  when  the  polypus  may  he 
iei;^d  by  the  hand  or  a  vulsellum,  aiul  witli  slow 
and  gradual  traction  the  uterus  will  des^'cnd 
until,  in  m<i8t  cases,  the  os  is  completely  in  view. 
The  excision  can  now  be  effected  by  strong 
BcisaorB  or  the  knife^  The  haemorrhage  which 
results  is  seldom  excessive,  and  the  uterus  retires 
quickly  to  its  nonnal  position- 
■  Fibrous  pol\"pi  having  rather  narrow  pedicles,  and  springing  from 
I  the  body  or  fundus  of  the  uterus,  can  be  removed  very  safely  by 
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twisting  the  pedicle  upon  itself  until  the  separation  is  completed;  but 
pol^'pi  thus  attached  liaving  pretty  broad  pedicles  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  ecraseur  or  by  the  ligature.  For  the  application  of  the  ligature 
I  have  employed  successfully  Nieseen's  double  canula,  modified  by 
Gooch.  This  instrument  is  composed  of  two  canulas,  each  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  cord  is  passed  around  the 
pedicle  close  to  its  point  of  attachment.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected, 
two  sets  of  rings,  made  fast  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  long  rod,  are 
projected  upon  tlie  two  canulas,  and  the  ligation  is  tlius  completed 

A  better  instrument,  however,  is  that  invented  by  Drs.  Campbell  and 
Van  Buren,  in  which  the  two  canulas  are  approximated  by  a  sliield  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  the  rings  of  Gooch's  apparatus.  When  the 
canulas  are  thus  embraced  the  shield  is  thrust  forwards,  and  the  cannlas 
withdrawn.  By  the  action  of  a  screw  the  ligature  can  now  be  tight- 
ened indefinitely.  A  long  wire  bent  at  the  extremity  accompanies  the 
instrument,  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  cord  into  the  canulas. 

Sessile  Fibrous  Tumors,  or  fibrous  growths  ha\'ing  broad  attach- 
ments— ^to  which  alone  some  recent  writers  have  restricted  the  term 
fibrous  "  tumors "  as  distinguished  from  fibrous  "  polypi  " — ^as  has 
been  already  observed,  in  a  few  cases  disappear  spontaneously ;  or, 
having  attained  a  certain  size,  their  growth  is  permanently  arrested. 
In  other  cases  they  undergo  a  spontaneous  strangulation  and  enuclea- 
tion ;  or  they  may  eventually  become  polypoid,  and  tlms  place  them- 
selves in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  re- 
moval ;  occasionally,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  surgeons  it  is  justifiable  to  attempt  their 
extirpation  while  they  yet  remain  embedded  in 
the  uterine  walls ;  as  for  example  when  the  tumor 
is  not  large  and  is  already  partially  extruded 
from  the  uterus ;  or,  when  it  is  large  and  not 
extruded,  but  the  patient's  life  is  thi-eateued  by 
haemorrhage. 

There  are  two  methods  which  have  been  prac- 
tised, termed  respectively  "primary"  and  "  secon- 
dary  enucleation."      The  method   by   primary 
enucleation  consists  in  making  a  long  incision 
over  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  tlnx)ugh  the  mucous 
ineuibrane,  and  fairly  into  the  substance  of  the 
morbid  growth,   and  enucleating    it   with    the 
fingers  or  by  the  aid  of  blunt  and  ciu^^ed  instru- 
ments ;  in  this  manner  completing  at  once  its 
separation  from  the  structure  of  the  uterus  and 
its  mucous  covering.     In  tlie  method  termed 
secondary   enucleation    the    operation    is    commenced    in    the    same 
manner,  but  the   enucleation  being  partially  effected,  the   tumor  is 
left  in  aitUy  with   the  expectation   that,  its    vascular  supply   being 
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ill  a  great  measure  cut  off,  it  will  perish,  and  be  thrown  off  by  a  proeese 
of  sloughing  or  spontaneous  separation.  To  encourage  and  expedite 
this  process  it  is  sometimes  adN-ised  to  cut  into  the  tumor  freely  in 
various  directions,  after  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  peeled  up,  or  to 
cauterize  it ;  and  subsequently  ergot  is  given,  to  induce  uterine  con- 
traction and  the  expulsion  of  the  mass.  Both  methods  seem  to  have 
been  about  equally  successful;  but  the  rate  of  mortality — probably  more 
than  fifty  per  cent. — is  too  great  to  entitle  either  operation  to  be  con- 
sidered as  yet  an  established  and  appropriate  surgical  expedient;  and 
more  especially  is  the  practice  rendered  questionable,  since  it  is  ob- 
served not  unf  requently  that  the  mere  pressure  of  the  tampon,  employed 
from  time  to  time  to  ari'est  the  bleeding,  often  induces  such  uterine 
contraction  as  to  expel  the  fibrous  growth,  and  to  cause  it  to  assimie 
a  polypoid  form,  after  which  its  removal  becomes  a  comparatively  safe 
and  easy  operation. 

Fibroid  Reourrent  tumors  of  the  uterus  are  not  often  observed.  It 
is  said  that  they  are  more  easily  enucleated  than  tlie  simple  fibrous ; 
but  if  the  removal  of  a  fibrous  uterine  tumor  by  this  process  is  still  a 
matter  of  questionable  propriety,  the  removal  of  a  tumor,  known  to  be 
recurrent,  by  enucleation  cannot  be  justified. 

Muoous  Polypi  of  the  uterus  usually  grow  from  the  cervix,  but  they 
may  originate  from  any  point  of  the  interior  wall.  They  seldom  exceed 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  are  often  much  smaller.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  vascular,  and  they  feel  soft  to  the  touch.  Owing  to  their  ex- 
ceeding vascularity  and  delicacy  of  structure  they  give  rise  to  frequent 
and  copious  haemorrhages,  but  they  do  not  occasion  those  violent  spas- 
modic pains  which  so  generally  attend  the  presence  of  intra-uterine 
fibrous  polypi  or  tumors. 

Treatment. — Evulsion  or  excision  constitutes  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  means  of  relief. 

Cystie  Tumors. — ^The  ovula  Nabothii,  those  mucous  follicles  and 
glands  which  encircle  the  os  uteri,  occasionally  become  obstructed,  and 
give  rise  to  small  vesicular  translucent  elevations  having  a  globular  or 
ovoid  shape,  and  which  rarely  become  larger  than  a  pea  or  a  bean. 
They  have  their  analogues  in  those  similar  vesicular  elevations  occasion- 
ally seen  upon  the  buccal  membrane  and  at  the  orifice  of  the  mouth. 

In  some  examples  of  mucous  polypi  these  follicles  expand  as  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  form  considerable  cavi- 
ties in  the  interior  of  the  polypoid  growth. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  polypi,  namely,  evul- 
sion or  excision. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Uterus.  S3rii-,  Cauliflower  Exoresoenoe ;  Can- 
croid.— There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  malady  differs  essentially 
from  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  or  from  the  same  malady  as  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  except  so  far  as  certain  trivial  peculiarities  may 
arise  from  differences  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts  involved 
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Like  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  it  is  often  papilliform  in  its  OTigin,  bol 
owing  to  the  greater  vascularity  and  density  of  the  tisBues,  it  is  more 
disposed  to  excessive  proliferation  and  dev^opment  into  what  has  bea 
denominated  a  cauliflower  growth  or  fungus.  It  is  especially  prone  to 
attack  the  os  uteri  and  cervix ;  it  is  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  a  purelf 
local  affection,  but,  if  not  destroyed,  invariably  assumes  the  character  cl 
true  cancer  eventually.  Virchow  and  others  believe  that,  notwithstiDd- 
iiig  the  great  similarity  existing  between  this  disease  and  epithelioma  of 
the  lip,  the  points  of  difference  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  entitk 
it  to  be  classed  as  a  distinct  malady,  and  as  peculiar  to  the  female  sex- 
ual organs.  I  have  already  expressed  a  contrary  opinion ;  but  in  a  clin- 
ical pouit  of  view  the  decision  of  this  question  is  unimportant,  since  the 
prognosis  and  treatment,  it  is  universally  admitted,  are  the  same. 

Treatmient. — So  long  as  the  disease  has  not  invaded  the  body  of  the 
uterus  or  the  vagina  a  cure,  by  excision  is  possible ;  and  the  earlier  the 
operation  is  practised  the  better  will  be  the  chance  of  recovery.  In  de- 
termining the  propriety  of  an  operation  the  operator  will  be  governed, 
not  at  all  by  the  size  of  the  growth,  or  of  the  cancroid  ulceration,  bat 
solely  by  the  extent  of  the  infiltration  and  induration  at  the  base.  If 
there  exists  an  interval  of  sound  structure  between  the  cervical  indura- 
tion and  the  body  of  the  uterus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vagina  on  the 
other,  the  operation  may  be  advised ;  but  if  not,  there  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  experience  to  justify  surgical  interference. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  anaesthetized  and  placed  in  position 
upon  Bozeman's  table,  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  seized  with  the  vulsellum, 
drawn  outside  the  vulva,  and  removed  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or 
the  knife.  Tlie  haemorrhage,  which  is  often  considerable,  may  be  con- 
tix)lled  by  pledgets  of  lint  covered  with  the  dry  perchloride  of  iron  laid 
upon  the  bleedui<^  surfaces,  or  by  ice-water  applications. 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus. — True  sciiThus  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  uterus 
except  as  a  secondary  affection,  and  in  such  cases  its  primary  invasion 
is  usually  uix)n  the  rectum  or  vagina. 

Encephaloid  cancer  is  more  common.  It  is  characterized  especially 
by  a  more  rapid  development,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  decom- 
position. 

Neither  of  these  fonns  of  cancer,  as  they  occur  in  the  uterus,  demands 
in  this  i)lace  any  special  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  differ 
3ssentially  from  the  same  varietiesof  malignant  structures  when  developed 
in  other  portions  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — Cancer  of  the  uterus  always  terminates  fatally,  but  its 
duration  is  variable.  In  some  cases  of  hard  cancer  the  patients  survive 
a  number  of  years ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  that  life  is  prolonged  beyond 
two  or  three  years.  Encephaloid  cancer  is  usually  much  more  rapid  in 
its  progress. 

The  acrid  and  offensive  discharges  which  accompany  all  fi>rms  of 
uterine  cancer  and  epithelioma  demand  incessant  attention.     One  grain 
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of  carbolic  acid  to  four  ounces  of  tepid  water,  or  weak  solutions  of 
chlorinate  of  soda,  cliloride  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  will  in  a  great 
measure  correct  the  fetor.  In  addition  to  this,  frequent  injections  oi 
tepid  water,  and  mucilaginous  or  mild  astringent  lotions,  will  be  found 
oseful. 

ExUxpation  of  the  Utenu. 

There  are  numerous  cases  upon  record  of  the  accidental  ablation  of 
the  womb.  It  has  been  torn  away  under  the  supposition  that  it  was 
the  placenta,  by  ignorant  accoucheurs,  one  example  of  which  has  come 
under  my  ovm  notice ;  a  chronic  inversion  or  prolapse  of  the  uterus  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  polj^pus  and  removed  by  the  knife  or  ligature ; 
uterine  fibroids  and  malignant  growths  involving  the  uterus  have  been 
diagnosticated  as  ovarian  tumors,  and  the  error  has  not  been  discovered 
until  the  uterus  with  its  appendages  have  been  found  buried  in  the  mass 
of  morbid  structures  removed ;  attempts  to  amputate  the  cervix  have 
resulted  in  the  unintentional  extii*pation  of  the  entire  organ.  Without 
the  means  of  determining  with  statistical  accuracy  the  results  of  these 
operations,  I  am  nevertheless  sufficiently  informed  to  say  that  with 
rare  exceptions  these  patients  have  perished,  and  in  most  cases  very 
speedily.  Siu'geons  have,  however,  from  time  to  time,  thought  it  proper 
to  recommend  and  to  practise  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  either  through 
the  abdominal  walls  or  through  the  vaginal  canal,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess tlian  has  attended  its  accidental  ablation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  place  the  operation  among  legitimate  surgical  expedients,  and 
for  this  reason  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  to  describe  any  of  the  several 
methods  of  procedure  which  have  been  adopted. 

Hsrstarotomy.    Byn.,  OflBsazian  Seotion. 

Circumstances  occasionally  arise  which  render  this  operation  proper 
and  necessary,  as,  for  example,  the  sudden  death  of  the  mother  while 
the  foetus  may  be  supposed  to  be  yet  alive,  rupture  of  the  uterus  and 
escape  of  the  foetus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  such  a  degree  of  de* 
formity  of  the  pelvis  as  must  render  delivery  by  the  natural  passages 
impossible. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  one  writer,  of  424  women  upon 
whom  the  operation  has  been  made,  210  died ;  others  have  placed  the 
mortality  at  63  per  cent,  while  some  place  it  as  high  as  67  per  cent 
My  own  conviction  is,  that  if  all  the  unpublished  cases  were  gathered 
the  mortality  would  be  found  to  be  considerably  higher.  In  this  coun- 
try the  operation  has  been  made  successfully  by  Gibson,  Page,  and  Neill 
of  Philadelphia,  Jeter  of  Georgia,  McClelland  of  Iowa,  and  perhaps  by 
others.  Gibson  operated  successfully  in  two  consecutive  pregnancies 
upon  the  same  woman. 
Operation. — ^An  incision  is  made  along  the  linea  alba,  from  the 
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umbilicoB  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  pubes ;  the  peritonaeum 
being  exposed,  is  carefully  laid  open ;  and  while  the  lips  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  are  held  asunder  by  retractors,  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
through  the  uterus  corresponding  to  its  vertical  axis,  bringing  into  view 
the  membranes.  If  possible  the  membranes  should  now  be  ruptured, 
and  the  waters  evacuated  through  the  vagina ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable, 
they  must  be  opened  through  the  incision,  the  abdominal  walls  bein^ 
at  the  same  moment  pressed  closely  against  the  sides  of  the  uterus. 
While  assistants  maintain  the  wound  in  position  by  the  aid  of  hooks, 
the  child  is  delivered  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon ;  and  subsequentlj 
the  membranes  and  placenta  are  extracted  in  the  same  manner,  provided 
it  is  found  impracticable  to  remove  them  by  the  natural  passages.  Tbe 
wound  in  the  uterus  closes,  and  its  bleeding  is  usually  controlled  by  the 
force  of  its  own  contractions ;  and  so  soon  as  this  is  observed  to  have 
taken  place  the  tegumentary  wound  must  be  closed  by  sutures. 

Bxtra-uterine  Pregnancy. 

There  are  two  forms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy :  one  in  which  the 
ovum  is  detained  and  developed  in  tlie  ovary,  the  other  in  which  the 
ovum  is  arrested  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  called  respectively  ovarian  and 
tubal  pregnancy.  In  a  few  rare  examples,  intra  and  extra  uterine 
pregnancy  have  occurred  simultaneously;  a  remarkable  example  of 
which  was  recently  reported  by  Dr.  Landon,  of  Michigan.* 

The  signs  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  are  the  usual  signs  of  intra- 
uterine pregnancy,  including  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  uterus ; 
to  which  are  generally  added,  by  the  fourth  or  sixth  week,  pains  resem- 
bling colic  in  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  accompanied  with  circumscribed 
tenderness,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  generally  attended  bj 
nausea,  debility,  torpid  bowels,  and  occasionally  by  vesical  and  r^tal 
tenesmus.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  colicky  pains  are  aocom- 
panied  with  or  followed  by  sanguinolent  discharges,  mingled  with  .^hreds 
and  clots ;  the  discharges  resembling  what  is  often  observed  in  j^inful 
menstruation  and  in  threatened  abortion.  No  enlargement  at  the  actual 
seat  of  pregnancy  can  usually  be  detected  earlier  than  the  second  or 
third  month,  and  generally  not  until  much  later. 

In  a  surgical  point  of  view,  these  cases  may  be  divided  into  six 
classes : — 

Fii-st,  those  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  complete  at  an  early  period, 
and  no  accident,  such  as  a  rupture  cf  the  cyst,  or  other  complication,  has 
yet  occurred.  With  a  view  to  determine  the  value  of  surgical  inter- 
ference in  this  class  of  cases,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  collected  all  the  oper- 
ations recorded ;  and  he  informs  us  that,  of  sixteen  women  <^>perated 


»  Simultaneous  Intra  and  Extra  uterine  Pregnancy.     If.  T.  Med.  Oaz.^  Nov.  12,  1870L 
from  Mich.  Univ.  Med.  Jour. 
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uix)ii,  nine  died.  This  ratio  of  mortality,  when  contrasted  witli  the 
results  obtained  bj  delay,  does  not  seem  to  encourage  a  repetition  of 
the  operation. 

Second,  those  in  which  the  sac  is  ruptured  within  a  few  montha 
after  conception,  usually  in  the  second  or  third  month,  and  the  patient 
dies  speedily  of  internal  haemorrhage.  These  constitute  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number. 

Dr.  Rogers,  of  this  city,  has  attempted  to  show  that  in  no  case  upon 
record,  belonging  to  this  class,  has  the  patient  ever  escaped  speedy 
death—  perhaps  one-half  have  died  within  twenty-four  hours — and  he  sug- 
gests, therefore,  whether  prompt  surgical  interference  may  not  offer  a 
better  chance  of  life.*  With  this  view,  he  has  very  properly  considered 
carefully  the  symptoms  of  extra-uterine  foetation,  and  especially  the 
differential  signs  which  may  enable  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  a  rup- 
ture of  an  extra-uterine  pregnant  cyst  from  pelvic  haematoccle,  with 
which  chiefly  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  The  following  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  these  differential  signs : — 

In  the  case  of  the  rupture  of  the  cyst,  there  have  been  usually,  pre- 
ceding the  rupture,  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  colicky  pains,  etc., 
which  have  already  been  described.  The  rupture  usually  takes  place 
during  one  of  these  paroxysms,  but  it  may  occur  vrfthout  any  premoni- 
tion. In  either  case,  an  acute  pain  is  inamediately  experienced  in  one 
of  the  iliac  regions,  which  is  soon  followed  by  nausea,  pallor,  prostra- 
tion, and  syncope ;  the  usual  signs  of  collapse  from  loss  of  blood.  As 
the  blood  must  accumulate  chiefly  in  the  most  depending  portions  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  there  will  be  present  also  dulness  on  percussion 
in  these  regions,  and,  perhaps,  fluctuation.  The  abdomen  is  sensibly 
enlarged,  but  not  tympanitic  or  tender.  No  distinct  or  appreciable 
tumor  can  be  found  in  the  iliac  region,  if  the  pregnancy  has  not  ex- 
ceeded two  months. 

Pelvic  hseraatocele  has  been  preceded  usually  by  no  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, or  by  any  other  special  symptoms.  The  collapse  is  more  grad- 
ual. If,  as  rarely  happens,  the  blood  is  not  poured  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  Acre  will  be  circumscribed  dulness  and  tenderness,  and,  per- 
haps, fluctuation ;  and  these  conditions  will  not  be  changed  by  change 
of  position :  there  will  be  a  recognizable  tumor  at  the  seat  of  the  he- 
matocele, often  in  the  iliac  region,  and  general  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  with  tympanitis;  the  uterus  will  be  normal  in  size,  but 
perhaps  displaced. 

The  operation  will  consist  in  exposing  the  peritoneal  cavity  through 
an  incision  in  the  abdominal  walls,  removing  that  portion  of  the  Fal 
lopian  tube  involved,  or  the  ovary,  possibly  a  portion  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, securing  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  in  removing  the  extravasated 

*  Extra-uterine  Foetation,  by  Stephen  Roarers,  DID.  Tram,  Amer,  Med.  Asaoe.  ton 
18G7;  also,  Private  Edition  with  Supplementary  Notes. 
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blood ;  tho  cloBure  of  the  wound  and  the  after  treatment  to  be  ooo- 
ducted  upon  the  same  principles  as  in  any  other  operation  of  gastrotom;. 

Third,  those  cases  in  which  the  rupture  does  not  take  place  until 
after  the  third  month.  These  examples  are  less  numerous ;  and,  in  two 
or  three  cases  upon  record,  the  patients  have  recovered.  The  fact 
that  recovery  is  more  likely  to  ensue  upon  a  rupture  at  a  later  period 
of  extra-uterine  foetation,  finds  a  probable  explanation  in  the  &ct  that 
the  placental  attachment  does  not  then  cover  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  the  lesions,  in  the  cases  of  recovery,  may 
have  occurred  in  the  non-vascular  and  membranous  portions  alone.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  chance  of  life  may  now  be  qnite  as 
good  without  an  operation  as  v^ith. 

Fourth,  those  in  which  the  foetus  dies  at  any  period  of  gestation^  but 
causes  no  serious  disturbance ;  the  f OBtus  passing  into  a  condition  of 
adipocire,  or,  with  its  capsule,  undergoing  gradual  and  complete  calci- 
fication. A  large  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  are  recorded,  in 
one  of  which  the  patient  survived  fifty-six  years.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  that  these  are  not  cases  for  surgical  interference. 

Fifth,  when  at  any  period,  and  especially  when  immediately  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  foetus,  inflammation,  or  violent  irritation  of  the 
walls  of  the  cyst,  is  set  up,  causing  great  disturbance  of  the  general 
system,  with  pains  resembling  labor,  and  putting  the  life  of  the  patient 
in  imminent  periL  Without  any  knowledge  of  the  results  obtained  by 
operators  under  these  circumstances,  I  should  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  the  condition  of  the  system  described  was  eminently  unfavorable 
to  success. 

Sixth,  those  in  which  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  the  contents 
are  extruded  through  openings  spontaneously  formed,  either  upon  the 
anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  through  the  vagina  or  rectum.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  collected  of  this  class  52  cases,  the  majority  of  which 
opened  through  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  whole 
number  only  six  are  reported  to  have  died.  In  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  however,  some  aid  was  afforded  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  cysts  by  incisions,  the  forceps,  etc.,  by  which  interference  the 
mortality  does  not  seem  to  have  been  increased,  while  the  completion 
of  the  cure  was  materially  hastened. 

When  the  cyst  is  opened  by  ulcerative  action,  as  above  described, 
and  the  placenta  is  found  attached,  it  is  better  to  permit  it  to  remain 
and  exfoliate  spontaneously  than  to  take  the  risks  of  lacerating  the  sac 
by  forcible  extraction. 

Pelvlo  HsBmatooele. 

The  term  "  pelvic  hsematocele  "  is  usually  restricted  to  examples  of 
hsemorrhage  occurring  from  some  portion  of  the  uterus  or  its  append- 
ages.    The  first,  and  probably  most  frequent  variety,  is  that  in  which 
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the  blood  is  contained  within  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  forming 
a  tnmor  of  greater  or  less  size.  In  the  second  variety  the  blood  escapes 
from  the  free  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  from  an  opening  in 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  first  variety 
above  named,  the  blood,  lying  imprisoned  in  the  areolar  structure  of  the 
broad  ligament  and  the  sub-peritoneal  continuation  of  this  structure, 
soon  ceases  to  flow  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  its  enclosing 
walls ;  but  in  the  second  there  is  no  such  restraining  influence,  and 
consequently  the  hsemorrhage  is  more  liable  to  terminate  speedily  in 
death. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  these  haemorrhages  are  recognized 
first,  a  congested  or  infiamed  condition  of  the  uterus  or  of  its  append- 
ages, induced  or  aggravated  by  habitual  constipation,  or  by  any  cause 
preventing  a  free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  pelvic  organs ;  second, 
a  hemorrhagic  diathesis;  third,  occlusion  of,  or  obstruction  of  the 
vagina,  uterus,  or  Fallopian  tubes,  forcing  the  menstrual  and  other 
blood  back  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  fourth,  extra-uterine  gestation. 

The  exciting  causes  have  been  supposed  to  be :  sudden  suppression  of 
a  luemorrfioidal  discharge ;  straining  to  evacuate  the  bowels ;  violent 
muscular  exertions;  the  concussion  occasioned  by  falls;  excessive 
venery  and  mental  emotions. 

Treatment. — The  first  variety  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  the 
subject  of  surgical  treatment,  since,  if  it  were  possible  to  recognize  its 
existence  during  life,  it  is  apparent  that  the  remedy  is  already  supplied 
in  the  encysted  and  circumscribed  character  of  the  hematocele.  The 
second  variety,  with  which  alone  a  ruptured  extra-uterine  foetal  cyst 
can  be  confounded,  might,  also,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bogers,  be 
submitted  to  the  same  treatment  as  that  which  he  has  suggested  for  tlie 
latter,  namely,  gastrotomy  and  the  ligature  (see  Extra- Uterine  Preg- 
nancy) ;  and,  in  view  of  the  inevitably  fatal  result  of  both  of  these  acci- 
dents without  surgical  interference,  we  see  much  reason  for  entertaining 
his  suggestions  with  respect 

Atreda  Vagina. 

Congenital  Atresia  Vaginse. — The  vagina  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
abnormities ;  thus  it  may  be  wholly  absent,  a  condition  which  is  often 
associated  with  absence  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus ;  the  walls  may  be  in 
contact  and  slightly  adherent,  or  the  canal  may  be  only  closed  at  the 
outer  extremity  by  a  tegumentary  or  mucous  diaphragm ;  the  hymen 
may  be  imperforate  and  thickened ;  the  atresia  may  be  limited  to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  or  to  more  or  less  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
vaginal  tube,  in  which  latter  case  there  will  exist  an  upper  and  lower 
culrde-^ac;  finally,  the  vaginal  canal  may  terminate  in  the  urethra, 
bladder,  or  rectum. 

In  case  the  canal  is  closed  by  a  tegiimentar}*  or  mucous  diaphragm 
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at  or  near  the  outer  extremity,  a  simple  crucial  incision  is  all  tliat  ii 
required;  a  piece  of  soft  lint  covert  with  cerate  being  introdnood 
between  the  lips  of  the  incision  to  prevent  its  closure ;  indeed  diii 
membrane  is  sometimes  so  delicate  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  torn  by 
simply  stretching  the  labia  apart  When,  also,  slight  adhesions  exist 
along  the  course  of  the  vaginal  canal  at  birth,  a  probe  will  usually  suf- 
fice to  accomplish  the  separation ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  their  re- 
union, tlie  introduction  of  a  tent  is  indispensable. 

When  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  closed,  or  the  central  portion  of 
the  vagina,  or  an  imperforate  hymen  is  the  cause  of  the  obstruction, 
the  defect  generally  escapes  detection  until  the  period  of  puberty. 
Although  an  operation  at  this  period  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  menstrual  fluid  above  the  point  of  obstmction,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  attended  with  peculiar  hazards.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  in  case  the  defect  is  recognized  earlier,  to  secure 
an  outlet  in  anticipation  of  the  menstrual  flow.  The  precise  mode  of 
procedure  cannot  in  such  a  case  be  here  indicated,  since  it  must  depend 
wholly  upon  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  obstruction.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  however,  that  when  the  obstruction  is  extensive  and  the  opera- 
tion for  its  relief  is  made  before  the  period  of  menstruation,  the 
operation  is  not  only  difficult,  but  it  is  still  more  diflScult  to  maintain 
the  canal  in  a  patulous  condition  after  the  operation  has  been  success- 
fully made.  When  the  obstructions  are  of  the  character  last  jnentioned, 
and  the  period  of  menstruation  has  arrived  without  its  having  been 
recognized  or  relieved,  the  operator  will  select  a  day  immediately 
following  the  menstrual  nixus ;  when,  the  patient  being  placed  in 
position  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  a  transverse  incision  is  made 
upon  the  projecting  tumor,  or,  in  case  no  tumor  presents,  upon  the 
centre  of  the  depression  which  indicates  the  natural  position  of  tlie 
outlet,  and  the  dissection  is  carefully  extended  upwards,  guided  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  finger  into  the  rectum  or  wound,  and  a  firm 
steel  probe  in  the  bladder,  until  the  fluctuating  cuZ-de-sac  is  felt,  when 
the  operation  may  be  completed  by  a  trocar  and  canula.  In  one  case 
I  have  felt  distinctly  the  neck  of  the  womb  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  trocar,  and  have  been  able  to  conduct  the  instrument  into  its  open 
orifice. 

The  fluid  contents  beino:  dischar<jed,  a  Ions:  flexible  catheter  or  a 
drainao:e  tube  must  be  introduced  into  the  vaginal  pouch,  or  the  uterus, 
and  maintained  in  place  several  days.  If  the  canal  is  long  and  the 
upper  orifice  small  it  will  be  best  to  leave  the  silver  canula  undisturbed 
for  the  fii-st  three  or  four  days,  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  having  with- 
drawn the  caiuila,  to  pass  the  fiexible  tube.  At  a  later  period  the  canal 
must  be  gradually  enlarged  by  sponge  tents. 

The  fatality  of  this  operation,  which  has  been  considerable,  has  not 
seemed  to  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  extent  of  dissection  required 
to  reach  the  cavity  c<^ntaining  the  menstrual  fiuid,  since  death  has 
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supervened  quite  as  often  when  the  opening  has  been  effected  with  the 
trocar  alone,  or  a  single  incision,  as  in  the  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated cases.  Death  has  apparently  been  caused  either  by  endometritifl 
induced  by  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  interior  walls,  or  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  fluid  ;  by  peritonitis,  as  a  consequence  of  the  propagation 
of  the  inflammatory  action  along  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  or  by  peritonitis 
induced  by  tlie  extravasation  of  the  menstrual  fluid  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity ;  in  which  latter  case  the  fluid  has  escaped  either  through  the 
expanded  oriflces  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  through  a  rupture  in  their 
walls. 

How  it  has  happened  that  fluids  could  escape  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  either  by  rupture  or  by  their  open  extremities,  after  an  operation 
had  relieved  the  tension  of  the  uterine  cavity,  when  they  were  unable 
to  make  their  exit  in  this  manner  prior  to  the  operation,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  examples 
the  tubes  are  dilated,  and  tlieir  walls  much  thinned  by  the  interior 
pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  when  by  the  operation 
the  womb  is  permitted  to  contract  suddenly,  the  fluids  are  driven  back 
into  the  unresisting  tubes  and  the  peritoneal  extravasations  take  place. 
To  obviate  this  accident,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  culrde'Sao  be 
opened  with  a  very  small  trocar,  and  the  fluid  be  permitted  to  escape 
slowly. 

Accidental  Atresia  Vaginae,  the  results  of  lacerations  connected  with 
childbirth,  of  vaginitis,  etc.,  are  frequently  met  with,  and  often  exact 
great  skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  for  their  relief. 
Free  division  of  the  cicatricial  bands,  and  subsequent  persevering  dila- 
tation with  compressed  8ix)nges,  will,  however,  accomplish  remarkable 
results,  and  sometimes  completely  restore  an  obliterated  vagina  to  its 
normal  dimensions  and  functions.  One  married  woman  whose  vagina 
was  narrowed  by  a  large  number  of  cicatricial  bands,  and  through 
which  a  probe  was  with  difficulty  passed,  applied  to  me  for  relief ;  and 
after  free  incisions  had  been  made  and  tents  of  compressed  sponge  had 
been  cm])loyed  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months,  she  abandoned 
her  husband  and  became  a  public  prostitute. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  obliteration 
of  the  canal  is  so  complete  that  its  restoration  is  impracticable ;  and  if 
the  peiiod  of  the  cessation  of  menstruation  has  not  arrived,  no  alterna- 
tive remains  but  a  puncture  of  the  sac  through  the  rectum.  In  Oct., 
1853,  a  lady  in  Chautauque  county  consulted  me  for  an  atresia  vaginsB 
which  had  resulted  upon  an  acute  vaginitis  supervening  upon  a  miscar- 
riage at  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  inflammation  having 
been  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  a  retained  placenta.  The  occlu- 
sion had  existed  six  months,  and  at  the  periods  of  menstrual  nixus  she 
had  suffered  from  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  loins  and  of  weight  and 
pressure  in  the  rectum,  accompanied  sometimes  with  a  diarrhoea  and 
bloody  discharges  per   anum.    In    other  respects    her   health  wa« 
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unimpaired,  and  as  a  thorongh  examination  convinced  me  that  Uie  ya 
ginal  canal  could  not  be  re-eBtablished,  and  as  the  period  was  approadi 
ing  when  menstmation  ordinarily  ceases,  I  advised  her  to  defer  an  opera- 
tion until  the  necessity  became  more  urgent.    About  one  year  later  a 
surgeon  attempted  to  open  the  vagina  by  incision,  but  failed.     In  March, 
1856, 1  was  again  summoned  to  see  her,  and  found  her  sufFering  greatly, 
the  uterus  being  much  enlarged  and  forming  a  distinct  tumor  both  in 
front  and  in  the  rectum.     With  a  curved  trocar  and  canula,  carried 
upon  the  index  finger  of  my  right  hand,  I  punctured  the  uterus  through 
the  rectum,  giving  exit  to  a  large  amount  of  dark-brown,  uncoagulated, 
inodorous  fluid.    Withdrawing  the  trocar,  I  was  able  easily  to  introduce 
my  finger,  and  to  enlarge  the  opening  by  tearing  the  thin  and  tenda 
uterine  walls.    The  relief  was  complete,  no  grave  symptoms  ensued, 
and  for  many  years  she  menstruated  through  the  rectum  with  comfort, 
and  until  the  period  of  life  at  which  menstruation  ceased  altogether. 

By  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  her  only  daughter,  after  her  firet 
childbirth,  suffered  the  same  accident  from  vaginitis,  the  vaginal  canal 
becoming  completely  obliterated.  Within  a  year  from  her  confinement 
I  was  called  to  operate  upon  her,  and  found  her  as  large  as  a  woman  at 
the  full  period  of  utero-gestation.  I  opened  the  womb  through  the 
rectum,  as  in  the  case  of  her  mother,  and  evacuated  a  gallon  or  more  of 
a  light  straw-colored  fluid,  which  appeared  to  be  serum  mingled  with 
pus  and  flakes  of  lymph.  The  issue  was,  however,  not  so  fortunate.  A 
low  irritative  fever  followed,  to  which  she  eventually  succumbed. 

Abscess  of  the  Labia. 

In  consequence  of  injuries,  but  most  often  as  a  result  of  repeated  ana 
violent  coitus,  occasionally  in  consequence  of  furunculi,  tlie  submucous 
and  areolar  tissue  of  the  labia  is  liable  to  acute  inflammation,  which 
causes  excessive  pain  and  swelling  and  speedily  ends  in  suppuration. 
In  most  cases  the  pus  evacuates  itself  spontaneously  into  the  vaginal  ca- 
nal between  the  labia.  I  have  observed  that  an  abscess  ha\H[ng  on<re 
formed  in  the  labia,  the  patient  is  for  some  time  after  peculiarly  prone  to 
a  recuiTence. 

Treatment. — Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  emoll'ont  poultices  and 
early  incision. 

Suppuration  of  the  Vulvo-vaginal  Glands  of  Bartholin. —  Inflam- 
mation of  one  of  these  glands,  ending  in  suppuration,  is  characterized 
by  a  sriiall  circumscribed  swelling  on  the  inner  and  lower  portion  of  the 
labium,  which  usually  discharges  its  contents  by  the  most  direct  route, 
through  the  mucous  membrane,  but  occasionally  through  the  excretorv 
duct  within  the  labia  r/iinora.  When  the  excretory  duct  alone  is  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation  the  resulting  abscess  is  oblong  and  situated 
farther  back  between  the  labia.  In  some  cases  the  excretory  ductfonm 
a  permanent  sinus,  requiring  incision  to  effect  a  cure. 
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Noma  of  tiM  XAbla. 

A  phagedenic  ulceration,  ensning  upon  an  eryBipelatons  inflammation, 
sometimes  attacks  the  labia  in  scrofolons  and  unhealthy  children,  re- 
sembling the  cancmm  oris  described  in  another  part  of  this  treatise. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  afPection  last  named. 

Varicocele  of  the  lAbla. 

The  Teins  of  the  labia  are  occasionally  enlarged  and  hypertrophied, 
especially  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children.  A  compress  sap- 
ported  by  a  bandage  is  the  only  treatment 

Bnoyited  Tnmora  of  the  Labia. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  ovarian  and  other  hemisB  which  oc- 
casionally present  themselves  in  the  labia,  to  hdyroceles  of  the  round 
ligament,  encysted  tumors  of  the  round  ligament,  hydroceles  of  the 
pouch  of  Broca,  and  to  labial  haematoceles.  Occasionally,  also,  we  find 
in  this  region  simple  encysted  tumors,  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
labia,  and  which  may  have  originated  from  a  dilatation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  cells  of  tfie  areolar  tissue,  or  from  obstructed  muciperous 
or  vulvo-vaginal  glands.  They  seldom  attain  a  greater  size  than  a  goose- 
egg.  They  are  elastic  and  usnally  free  from  pain  or  tenderness.  The 
treatment  consists  usually  in  a  free  incision  of  the  sac,  and  the  adoption 
of  suitable  means  to  encourage  granulation.  Complete  excision  of  the 
sac  is  always  difKcult  and  rarely  necessary. 

Fibroiui  Ttunon. 

Fibrous  tumors  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  labia  and  especially 
in  the  labia  raajora.  They  demand  extirpation ;  and  the  operation  can 
in  general  be  performed  by  a  species  of  enucleation.  By  keeping  close 
to  the  tumor,  and  rather  within  some  of  its  dense  cellular  investments, 
the  bleeding  will  be  much  lessened,  and  fewer  vessels  will  require  the 
Ugature. 

Slephantiails  of  the  Vulva. 

More  often  observed  in  tropical  countries,  but  especially  frequent  id 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  elephantiasis  of  the  vulva  is  characterized  by 
nearly  the  same  phenomena  which  distinguish  elephantiasis  of  the  scro 
tum  and  of  other  portions  of  the  body.  Scanzoni  observes,  however, 
that  "  it  is  characterized  by  a  great  poverty  of  blood-vessels,"  in  which 
respect,  if  the  observation  is  correct,  it  differs  essentially  from  elephanti- 
asis of  the  scrotum.    It  seems  also  more  prone  to  superficial  ulceration 
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Treatment.— Nothing  worthy  of  repetition  has  been  fumidiod  lij 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  malady  as  to  the  principle 
which  are  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment.  General  hygiene,  moderate 
compression,  support  to  the  pendulous  mass,  and  extirpation,  are  prob- 
ably our  only  resorts. 

Vegatatloiui  at  the  Orifice  of  the  Urvthzm. 

The  mucous  papillee  at  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  in  oonse^ 
quence  of  prolonged  irritation,  often  become  hypertrophied,  forming  ir- 
regular, sessile  or  pedimculated,  vascular  and  wart-like  tumors,  varying 
in  size  fi*om  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.  In  some  cases  they  arise  from  within 
the  orifice  of  tlie  urethra,  and  in  others  they  are  wholly  external  If 
permitted  to  remain  they  are  prone  to  involve  the  mucous  tissue  more 
extensively,  and  finally  they  may  invade  even  the  tegnmentary  tissue. 

When  occurring  in  early  or  middle  life,  these  growths  are  generally 
of  a  benign  character ;  but  I  have  seen  frequent  examples  in  advanced 
life  which  have  eventually  formed  intractable  ulcers ;  and  in  some  they 
have  degenerated  into  cancroids,  which  have  only  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  patients. 

Treatment. — Early  and  thorough  excision  is  the  most  satisfactoiy 
remedy.  When  very  small  it  is  generally  suflScient  to  excise  the  papil- 
liform  growth  with  scissors,  and  then  touch  the  wounded  snri^u^  with 
a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  more  extensive  it  is  necessary,  to  in- 
sure a  complete  cure,  to  remove  with  the  tumor  a  small  portion  of  the 
adjacent  raucous  membrane,  closing  the  wound  subsequently  with 
sutures. 

Cancroids  and  the  Several  Varieties  of  Cancer. 

Cancroids  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  malignant  growths  occasion- 
ally attack  the  labia  and  the  vaginal  walls,  as  primary  aflFections. 
Their  treatment  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  govern  the  treatment 
of  these  maladies  elsewhere. 

Hydrocele  in  Women. 

The  peritoneal  process  which  accompanies  the  round  ligament 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring  of  the  female,  called  the  ligament 
or  canal  of  Nnck,  may  become  the  seat  of  hernia  not  only,  as  has 
already  been  ex|ilained,  but  like  its  analogue,  the  peritoneal  process 
of  the  male,  it  may  become  the  seat  of  hydrocele,  and  this  fonn 
has  been  appropriately  named  "Hydrocele  of  the  round  ligament." 
In  the  areolar  tissue  adjacent  to  the  round  ligament  are  also  some- 
times formed  adventitious  cysts,  termed  "encysted  tumors  of  the 
round  ligament"    Moreover,  the  canal  of  Nuck  may  be  prolonged  by 
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the  descent  of  a  hernia  into  the  pouch  of  Broca ;  and  in  like  manner, 
or  as  a  sequence  of  hernia,  a  hydrocele  may  form  in  this  sac,  occupying 
the  labia  majora,  the  tumor  corresponding  anatomically  to  the  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  the  male ;  or,  finally,  adventitious  cysts 
may  form  in  the  labia,  corresponding  in  some  sense  to  the  encysted  hy- 
droceles of  the  timica  vaginalis  of  the  male. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment. — The  diagnosis  may  be  inferred  from  the 
position  occupied  by  these  tumors,  by  a  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
of  their  congeners  in  the  male,  and  to  the  remarks  made  upon  inguinal 
hernia  in  the  male.  The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  their 
analogues  in  the  male. 

Urinary  Fiituto  in  the  Female. 

These  fistulsB  may  be  caused  by  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  child  in  natural  labor ;  by  the  unskilful  use  of  forceps  and 
of  other  instruments  in  artificial  labor ;  by  a  rupture  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  when  pelvic,  vaginal,  or  uterine  obstruc- 
tions exist  which  offer  unusual  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  child ; 
by  sj'philitic  and  cancerous  erosions,  and  by  various  other  diseases  or 
local  injuries. 

The  fistuloB  may  be  urethro-vaginal,  vesico-vaginal,  urethro-vesico- 
vaginal,  vesico-uterine,  vesico-utero-vaginal,  vesico-uretero-vaginal,  or 
uretero- vaginal ;  and  to  these  may  be  added,  according  to  the  statement 
of  some  gynsecologists,  uretero-uterine. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  these  various  forms  of  fietute,  we  no  longer  class  tliem  among  the 
opprohria  chirurgica^  or  consider  any  other  modes  of  treatment  than 
such  as  propose  a  radical  cure.  Thanks  to  the  genius  and  labors  of 
such  men  as  Bozeman,  Sims,  and  Emmet,  of  our  own  country,  and  of 
Baker  Brown,  Simon,  and  others  abroad,  I  believe  we  may  declare 
that  nearly  every  form  and  degree  of  urinary  fistulsB  is  susceptible  of 
cure ;  or  at  least  we  are  permitted  to  say  that  nearly  all  cases  may  be 
either  radically  cured  by  occlusion  of  the  vesico-vaginal  or  vesico-uterine 
aperture ;  or  they  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  some  one  of  the  various 
ingenious  surgical  devices  now  practised,  including  the  palliative 
operation  termed  "  kolpokleisis." 

Preparatory  Treatment. — A  certain  proportion  of  cases  «re  com- 
plicated with  more  or  less  complete  occlusion  of  the  vaginal  canal,  or 
other  a])normities,  which  require  to  be  relieved  before  the  operation  for 
the  closui-e  of  the  fistula  is  undertaken.  In  other  cases  no  other  pre- 
paratory treatment  than  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  general  health 
is  necessary. 
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Sims  and  Emmet^s  Method  of  Operating  lor  tTrinary  FlittikB. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  adopt  essentially  the  eame  plan  of  treatmeu  ] 
in  tlieee  ca&ee  ;  and  we  have  eondeii&ed  from  their  published  &tatemdt| 
the  following  brief  &mninary  of  their  pmctice:^ — (For  innre  i!««nj4H 
details,  relating  e6i>ecially  to  ex^jlain  mc»dilieations  of  iimtniments 
of  i*rocedui^,  adnpted  t<»  the  exigencies  of  particular  casas,  the  retdfl 
is  referi-ed  to  Dr.  Emmet's  treatise  on  veeico-vaginal   aud  reclo-vi 
fietuhe.) 

The  inetniraents  required  for  this  operation  are  spc?cula,  Emn 
modified  SiW  tenaculum,  and  Perry^s  barbed  tenticulum,  a  blq 
hook,  BcissorB  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  a  universal  jointed  hxA 
needles,  needle  for(*epg»  a  **  feeder,"  forreps  for  secnj-ing  the  \rirc  ] 
the  ftilk  loop,  twisting  foreefps,  a  shield,  and^  in  addition,  several  imping 
holders,  silver  wire,  silk  thread,  two  block-tin  catheters^  and  sponi^ 
When  the  operator  can  conunand  intelligent  a^isrant.s  Hims*  si>eimlii 
is   probably   the   best   instnunent;   but   ft>r  cases   in    which   reliatj 

a^istant^ cannot  l>e  obtained,  and  in  wh 
the  operation  is  likely  to  be  g-rcatly 
bmgcd,  Dr.   Emmet    has    constmcteil 
self -retaining  speciUnm  which  may 
veniently  be  substituted,     Eur 
Perry^s  tenai^ula  are  used  in  h^ 
tissues  while  denuding  the   edges; 
blunt  hook  is  an  exploring  instrnmea 
and  it  is  also  useful  iu  searching  out 
hfting  embedded  sutures*     The  ne 
shnuld  be  fi*(»m  onedialf  to  three-tjuarte 
of  an  incli  in  length,  round,  largest  at 
eye,  countei'sunk  to  receive   the 
and  slightly  curved  near  the  point, 
'* feeder^-  is  used  for  guiding  the  ^utiu 
and  preventing  any  strain  ujx)n  the 
sues  in  its  transit  from  one  side  of  lis 
fissure  to  the  other.     For  the  purpose 
securing  the  wire  in  the  ©ilk  kx^p,  con 
mon  forceps  will  answer.     The  twisdr 
forceps  aiid  the  shield  are  em|>loyed 
adjusting,  holding  in  place>  and  twia?tii 
tlie  wire  home.     The   shield  shoidd 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  plated  copper,  so  that  its  angle  may 
clianged  if  necessary, 

Wii-e  made  froni  virgin  silver  is  generally  employed  ;  biit  the 
quality  of  iron  wire  is  quite  equal  to  wire  made  from  coin  silver,  whic 
is  tlie  kind  usually  found  in  die  ghops.     Noe.  28  and  29  are  the  six 
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required.  A  sigmoid,  eelf-retaining  catheter,  made  of  block-tin,  in 
order  that  its  curve  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  is  employed  by  Siins 
and  Emmet  Both  of  these  gentlemen  now  genendly  place  theii 
patients  upon  the  left  side,  with  the  knees  well  flexed  upon  the  abdomen, 
the  left  arm  thrown  behind  the  back,  with  the  face  and  chest  inclined 
foi-wards  toward  the  table. 

The  edge  of  the  fistula  being  seized  with  the  tenaculum,  a  continuous 
strip  is  removed  with  the  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  include  any  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  The  needle,  armed  with  a 
loop  of  silk  thread,  is  tlien  introduced  upon  the  sound  vaginal  mem- 
brane and  brought  out  so  as  not  to  include  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  opening  the  same  care  is 
taken  not  to  include  the  interior  surface  of  the  bladder  in  the  sutui*e. 
In  the  passage  of  the  needle,  the  surgeon  is  aided  by  the  tenaculum 
and  forceps.  At  least  from  four  to  five  sutures  are  required  to  the 
inch ;  and  one  or  more  should  be  passed  at  each  extremity  beyond  tlie 
fistula.  As  each  silk  suture  is  passed,  a  piece  of  silver  wire  is  hooked 
upon  its  loop  and  drawn  through,  and  at  the  same  time  the  left-hand 
extremity  of  the  wire  is  passed  through  a  loop  or  slip-knot  previously 
made  iu  the  right-hand  extremity.  When  all  which  are  required  have 
been  introduced,  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  first  wire  is  dravm 
forwards  until  the  slip-knot  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
wound,  when  the  knot  is  seized  by  the  twisting  forceps  and  the  excess 
of  wire  cut  off.  Still  holding  upon  the  loop,  by  the  aid  of  the  blunt 
hook  the  wire  is  shouldered,  or  bent  on  each  side  at  a  right  angle 
toward  the  fissure.  With  the  shield  the  two  strands  are  now  embraced 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  the  wire  is  twisted  carefully 
until  the  adjustment  is  complete.  The  shield  being  withdrawn,  a  tenac- 
ulum, used  as  a  fulcrum,  is  placed  against  the  wire  close  to  the  fistula, 
and  with  the  twister  the  wire  is  bent  over.  By  pressure  with  the  hook, 
the  wire  is  again  bent  toward  the  mucous  membrane  close  to  the  for- 
ceps, and  cut  off  where  the  last  angle  is  made ;  this  will  be  about  half 
an  inch  from  tlie  wound. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  the  patient  is  turned  upon  her  back, 
a  catheter  introduced,  and,  if  the  urine  discharged  is  bloody,  the  bladder 
is  well  rinsed  with  tepid  water ;  the  patient  being  required  to  remain 
upon  her  back,  if  possible,  until  the  sutures  are  removed.  The  catheter 
is  then  withdrawn  and  cleansed,  and  thereafter  this  is  repeated  several 
times  each  day.  Opium  may  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain 
constipation.  The  sutures  are  usually  removed  from  the  eighth  to  the 
.^enth  day,  but  the  catheter  is  permitted  to  remain  a  few  days  longer. 

Boseman'i  Method  of  Operatiiig  for  Urliiary  Fiftnl^. 

We  have  given  to  the  method  of  operating  first  devised  and  practised 
by  Dr.  Nathan  Bozcman.  of    this   city,  more  space  than  has  been 
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Fig.  447. 


given  to  either  of  the  preceding  methods,  not  because  we  intend  to 
declare  for  it  a  preference,  but  for  the  reason  that,  while  in  his  huxk 
it  has  proved  at  least  equally  successful  as  other  modes,  and  eqml^ 
adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  vesical  fistulae,  to  him  esi>ecially  18  die 
the  credit  of  having  first  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  effectiag 
a  cure  in  a  large  i)roix)rtion  of  these  unfortmiate  cas€». 

Most  of  the  details  of  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  Dr.  IW 
man  have  been  derived  from  my  own  personal  observation  of  his  oper- 
ations, and  from  various  communications  which  he  has  kindly  placed  ii 
my  hands. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  Bozeman's  operation  are :  tlie  hutim^ 
suturty  the  position  of  thepatierUy  and  the  adf-retaining  speculum. 

The  ButtonrSiUurey  invented  May,  1855,*  combines  in  principle  the 
iuternipted  and  twisted  sutui-es,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  lesi(»]sof 
mobile  partitions,  such  as  the  vesico-vaginal  or  recto-vaginal  septa. 

Tlie  silver  wire  used  is  Ko.  26,  pure  and  well  aimealcd  ;  the  letdes 
disk  is  ^  of  an  inch  thick  and  f  of  an  inch  wide,  of  length  and  shape  ta 

fit  the  part ;  arched  beneafli, 
and  bevelled  at  the  edges 
Perforated  shot  No.  3  secoit 
tlie  whole  in  place.  The  but 
ton,  cut  in  the  desired  sliape 
is  then  moulded  by  BcMse 
man's  forceps  (Fig.447/  iuti 
a  saddle,  over  the  fistulou 
edges,  whidi  are  drawn  up  into  its  arch  by  the  sutui-es,  passing  througl 
holes  \  of  an  inch  apart  along  the  jniddle.  (See  Fig.  448.)  Tlie  suture! 
first  introduced,  determine  the  length  of  the  button  and  the  numbe 
of  holes  to  be  made.  The  length  in  Fig.  44S  is  1  inch.  It  is  adapte 
to  a  fistula  I  of  an  inch  long. 

J3y  arching   the  button,   the   fistulous  edges  are  drawn  out  of  th 

dii-ect  line  of  strain  u]x>ii  the  sutiu« 
while  a  steadier  support  and  more  seciir 
protection  than  the  interrupted  sutiuHJ  alon 
can  give,  increase  the  chances  of  succest 
Tlie  denuded  borders  are  placed  in  the  con 
ditions  of  a  subcutaneous  wound  and  enjo; 
the  same  facility  of  repai*ation. 

Before  attempting  to  close  the  fistulou 

orifice,  the  nonnal  width  should  be  restore! 

to  the  vagina.     Bridles,  bands,  and  adhesions  of  its  walls,  whether  par 

tial  or  complete,  should  all  be  overcome.     Weeks,  even  months,  of  per 

Beverance  may  be  needed.     This  dilataticm  of  the  vagina  gives  tim( 
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for  its  abrasions  to  heal.  Its  bridles  are  divided  in  the  dii-ections  of 
greatest  resistance,  with  care  not  to  oj^en  the  peritonfienm  or  to  compro- 
mise  the  ui*ethi*a,  bladder,  or  rectum  farther  than  they  may  be  already 
involved.  To  pixjvent  contraction  and  reunion  of  the  divided  parts, 
Dr.  Bozeman  uses  an  oiled-silk  bag  stuffed  with  sponge,  which  is  kept 
firm  by  tying  up  the  mouth,  and  removed  every  day  to  be  cleansed 
witli  carbolic  acid  or  with  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  bag  itself 
gets  rough  and  must  be  renewed  every  second  or  third  day.  The  raw 
surfaces  are  encouraged  to  cicatrize  by  brushing  them  with  a  solution 
of  arg.  nitr.  3  i.  ad  aq.  3  i.  freely  applied,  which  affords  great  comfort 
to  the  patient 

Position  of  the  Patient. — The  knee-elbow  j)osition,  once  exclusively 
employed  by  Dr.  Bozeman,  has  been  renoimced  by  him  on  account  of  its 
fatiguing  both  patient  and  assistants;  and  the  danger  incurred  in  giving 
anaesthetics  while  the  body  is  tlius  inclined  forward  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
with  tlie  viscera  pressing  on  the  diaphragm  and  lungs.  For  the  knee- 
elbow  Dr.  Ifezeman  lias  substituted  the  knee-chest,  or  right -angle  posi- 
tion upon  knees  and  chest.  I  have  several  times  seen  him  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  this  position. 


Fig.  449. 


Boaeman*!  Knee-cheit  Position,  i 


By  this  arrangement  the  patient  is  made  comfortable,  and  perfect 
steadiness  is  maintained  without  the  aid  of  assistants.  The  apparatus 
is  secured  to  the  table  A  B,  by  four  thumb-screws.  Wlien  not  in  use, 
it  folds  at  the  joint  C,  while  the  upright  thigh-pieces,  disengaged  from 
tlie  braces,  fall  forward.  Tlie  head-support,  unbraced,  droi>8,  and  is 
turned  under  the  chest-support,  to  which  a  hook  fastens  it ;  botli  then 
stand  back  to  back,  so  that  the  apparatus  looks  like  an  ordinary  chair. 
Its  weight,  fixtures  included,  is  17  ix)unds.     The  patient  is  no  more 
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Fig.  490. 


eirpoead  ilimn  for  introdiieing  tim  siicciiliuiu    An  imlia-nil 
protecU  lior  duM,  lu  well  as  Uie  \miA  aiid  fitiftpe* 

Theailvanlagcss  of  tlus  knee-chest  Jipptnitas  are ; — '*Exteiifiiutt« 
vortebml  culiimii  witli  rulaxiition  of  the  abdomiiial  muscte,  i»er 
the  forwai^  gniviUition  of  the  vmcera ;  5upix>rt  aiid  coufiuement 

patient^  with  euiitnil  of  her  tuitscnb 
uetiuii  at  ccrtam  j*oiut^  ^iUitiul 
minal  pressare,  embarrafiuing  neit 
the  }►•  nor  the  circulatiiMi ;  atM 

safe  iU  :ia/-  * 

Sdf'retaimng      Speculum,  — 
pKizeinan     at    first     modified      SuiK 
specnhini    (Fig.   450)    hy    ghorteou^ 
m  handle,  narrowiug  the  heel  of 
blades  or   valvea,   as   eompiared   will* 
tlieir  jxviTit,  and  inclijiing   the  blades 
towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  ahoi| 
75°  instead  cjf  DO"^,  m  hooii  in  the  Siii 
pattern.     Still  he  found  it  inadcqt 
to    the    iMoniplete    dilatation    of 
va^hia^  and  exjiugnre  uf  the  fistnlon 
edges,  when  eoncealed  by  contrat'tions  of  the  vaginal  walls^  or  hy  thetJ 
voluniiiruus  folds.     To  obviate  tliese  difiicuUies,  while  dispensing  witi 
aichi,  Dr.  Bozeman  contrived  a  speculum  made  self-retainin^  by  tlj 
Jlarintj  of  itn  bktdcH  wUhin  the pelim.    Fig.  451 '  gives  a  threc-ij[iiartd 
view  of  thiu  epceulum  closed,  and  sliows  tlie  under  aurfaco  of 
detached  perineal  blade^  one-third  the  size  employed. 


rig«  4M. 
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'  Nem  York  Medical  Journal,  Fcb,^  1809,  p.  486. 

"  The  MciUml  Iteeord,  Jan.  1,  1808,  and  J^ew  ^rk  MedkalJaurnaly  Feb.,  1«». 
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Fig.  452  shows  the  self -retaining  speculum  expanded,  with  the  perineal 
blade  in  situ.  The  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  cervix  uteri  are  thus  oom- 
pletely  exposed.  Aid  is  only  needed  to  administer  an  anaesthetic  and 
to  wasli  tlie  sponges.  A  speculum  of  the  size  indicated  answers  for 
most  cases.  Dr.  Bozeraan  occasionally  uses  a  smaller  or  a  lai'ger  size. 
Instead  of  the  detached  blade,  he  sometimes  passes  between  the  blades 
of  the  speculum  and  against  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  a  spatula*shaped 
perineal  elevator  (Fig.  453),  by  which  the  surgeon  can  dilate  the  vagina 

468. 


to  its  limit.  This  elevator  is  useful  in  dividing  contractions  and  in 
removing  the  8utm*e  apparatus.  By  the  little  connecting  screw  (a) 
the  blade  may  be  set  in  four  different  positions,  adapting  it  to  both 
vaginal  walk  in  the  two  positions  of  the  patient 

Fig.  464. 


Fig.  454  shows  the  instrument  as  a  perineal  depressor  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.    The  position  of  the  liandle  in  dotted  lines  is  the  one  it 
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aasumes  when  the  blade  is  tamed  agamst  the  anterior  vaginal  wall 
When  the  handle  is  detached  from  the  blade  both  maj  be  carried  in  the 
Test  pocket 

Operation. — First  step  :  Paring  a/nd  Shapi/ng  the  FlstvZous  Edges.— 
The  iDstrumentB  needed  are  a  pair  of  delicate  tenacola,  a  pair  of  straigbt 
knives,  delicate  carved  forceps,  a  blunt-pointed  knife,  a  pair  of  right 
and  left  angular  knives  (all  narrow  and  delicate),  and  a  pair  of  right  and 
left  curved  scissors.  Also,  half  a  dozen  sponge-holders,  with  sponges, 
water,  etc.,  close  at  hand. 

In  shaping  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  Dr.  Bozeman's  rale  is  to  make 
the  line  of  union  transverse  to  the  vaginal  axis,  which  can  generally  be 
done.  He  aims  to  approximate  them  with  least  traction  upon  suture, 
by  the  accommodating  descent  of  the  uterus.  Lacerations  or  slits  of  the 
urethra  at  its  outer  extremity,  or  in  its  continuity ;  lacei-ations  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  complicated  with  rents  of  the  anterior  lip  of 
th^  cervix  uteri,  and  vesico-uterine  fistulse,  are  varieties,  the  paring  of 
which  should  be  effected  with  a  view  to  their  closure  lengthwise. 
When  two  small  fistuke,  or  a  small  and  a  large  one,  are  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  slip  of  tissues  of  no  special  impoitance,  this  is  to  be  sacrificed. 
"VVTien  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri  forms  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  posterior  border  of  a  fistula,  it  is  pared  and  shaped  like  any  other 
part  of  the  vesico-vagiual  septum.  When  the  cervix  uteri  is  turned 
into  the  bladder  and  confined  there  by  adhesions,  the  paring  is  still  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  lip.  To  bring  this  lip  on  a  level  with  the  front 
edge,  the  original  fistula  is  enlarged  just  beneath  by  incisions  to  right 
and  left,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  septum.  By  this  means 
the  anterior  bolder  of  the  fistula  is  relaxed,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which,  with  the  newly-formed  edges 
of  tlie  fistula,  is  now  pared  and  shaped,  with  intent  to  disengage  it  from 
the  bladder  and  to  close  the  fistula  permanently.* 

Unless  the  cervix  uteri  be  involved,  the  fistulous  borders  are  always 
bevelled  on  the  vaginal  side  of  the  septum.  To  secure  the  best  coapta- 
tion in  this  case,  the  border  should  be  perpendicular,  as  is  required  by 
the  hard  unelastic  tissue  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Vesico-uretero- vaginal  and  uretero- vaginal  fistulse"  require,  besides 
bevelling,  to  snip  off  with  a  scissors  a  bit  of  the  vesical  raucous  mem- 
brane opposite  the  end  of  the  ureter.  If,  however,  the  ureter  can  be 
seen,  a  delicate  curved  bistoury  may  be  introduced  and  passed  up  th6 
canal  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  will  thus  pierce  the  side  next  the  blad- 
der, along  with  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  when  this  is  brought 
down,  dividing  the  whole  to  the  edge  o:*  the  fistula.  The  object  is  on  the 
one  hand  to  guaid  against  complete  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  ves- 
ical mucous  membrane  opposite  the  point  at  cvhich  the  urine  passes  from 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and,  on  the  other,  to  oppose  the  tendency 

»  North  Am.  Med,-Ch%r.  Review,  July  and  Nov.,  ia57. 
*  Op.  cit.,  and  Am.  Journal  Med.  Sciences^  J^7i  1870. 
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of  the  urine  to  escape  between  tlie  edges  of  tlio  fistula  into  the  vagina, 
casualties  either  of  which  might  compromise  tlie  operation.  Still  more 
to  be  dreaded  is  tlic  complete  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  in  any 
direction,  which  has  proved  a  cause  of  death  in  one  case  at  least.  In 
all  very  large  fistulse,  the  superior  fundus  of  the  bladder  tends  to  pro- 
trude into  the  vagina  and  thus  conceal  the  edges  of  the  fistula.  Such 
abnormal  conditions  arc  liable  to  occur  from  bearing  down,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  as  in  vomiting,  etc.  Tliis  obstacle  is  overcome 
by  the  distention  of  a  large  sponge,  intix)duced  thi'ough  the  fistula  into 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  support  the  protruding  part.  When  the  paring 
is  completed  and  the  sutures  introduced,  the  sponge  is  removed. 
Iliemorrliage  is  checked  by  ice-water  sponging,  or  by  the  application 
of  ice  directly  to  the  bleeding  surface.  If  this  fail,  we  must  find  the 
divided  artery  and  make  torsion.  Finally,  a  ligature 
may  be  pro^^sionally  attached,  until  tlie  adjustment 
of  the  sutures  controls  the  luemorrliage  by  compres- 
sion. The  operation  cannot  be  finished  while  htemor- 
rliage  is  at  all  active,  because,  however  complete 
the  closure  on  the  vaginal  surface,  blood  may  be 
escaping  into  the  bladder,  and,  choking  up  the 
catheter,  causing  involuntary  vesical  contractions  and 
so  compromise  tlie  result. 

Second  step :  Introduction  of  the  Sutures. — The 
instruments  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  six 
straight  spear-pointed  needles,  from  half  an  inch 
to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  few  curved 
ones  suitable  for  insertion  about  the  cervix  uteri; 
a  needle-holder,  a  blunt  hook,  and  a  long  pair  of 
curved  forceps  with  copper-plated  points  for  seizing 
and  pulling  the  needles  through. 

Bozeman's  needle-holder  (Fig.  455)  has  a  long, 
curved  shaft  with  a  clasp,  in  which  the  needle  is 
held  at  the  required  angle  by  a  flexible  canula,  which 
slides  up  and  down,  to  fasten  and  to  disengage  it. 
Dotted  lines  depict  the  varied  angles  at  which 
needles  may  be  set.  One,  anned  with  silk  thi*ead, 
is  shown  as  clasped  for  use. 

Commencing  usually  on  the  right  side,  the  needle 
is  inserted  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch 
from  the  pared  surface,  passed  along  the  tissues  of 
the  septum,  and  is  made  to  emerge  just  beneath  the 
vesical  mucous  membrane,  where  it  is  caught  upon 
a  blunt  hook,  seized  by  the  forceps  and  drawn 
through.  In  like  manner  the  needle  is  inserted 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  fistula,  the  thread 
emerging  at  a  corresponding  point.     Thus  transfixion  of  the  vesical 
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nnttM)nii  mombrano  is  ontirelj  avoided.    The  stitches  are  placed  one- 
third  of  ail  inch  apart. 

To  tho  pmxiinal  end  of  each  silk  tliread,  a  silver  wire  18  indies  long 
is  attachiHl,  and  drawn  through  to  replace  the  silk.      To  &dhtate 

tliis  nianoBuvre,  the  distal  end  at  tk 
tliread  is  supported  upon  the  aid  of 
a  fork,  whidi  prevents  draggii^  v 
ai-rost  of  the  knot  Fig.  456  sbmra  the 
extent  of  the  bevelling  and  the  sntnre 
ill  place. 

The  apposition  of  the  edges  «f  die 
vesical  nmcoiis  membrane  cuts  <M  i£ 
coiiimuuication  between  the  earitr  ^ 
tlie  bladder  and  the  tracks  ei  the  si- 
tiiros.  \yiien  the  cervix  uteri  if : 
cerated,  after  making  the 
incisions  and  paring,  and  tiv 
having  been  introduced  as  al^iTCY : 
tioiunl  on  oithor  ^di\  three  will  usudly  be  taken  in  the  eercix  lae 
it«t'lf.  A  iUH\iK\  {xais^Hl  as  usual  through  the  anterico-  bc^roer  <c  -atf 
li^ula^  i$  olasiHHl  by  the  mnxlIe-lKilder  at  an  acute  angle.  TLu^  jcauec^ 
tho  instruuiont  i$  carried  thnmgh  the  fistida  into  the  bladder,  sue  -n^ 
\\\\\\X  of  tho  luwllo  onioKi  tho  fnmt  of  the  pared  surfa«!«  nj^a.  iiif  ai- 
tori^^r  lip  of  tlxo  ivr\  i\  wtiTi,  Tlio  iKvdle  is  next  brongiii  iLr:»TurJ-  tjoiL 
Ivfotv  Kukw  a:\1s  i!:i  }\>int  cvmiing  vnit  in  the  05^  tincae.     t-^itt  axnia 


IS  w.iio.o  ov,  o::J;or  si^lo  i4  it  aiid  v^io  in  the  centre,  these  ^i^rtis  suai^Ki^ 

loh  ;aixMrt. 


,Av>\ 
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an 


l\\  ::;o  >;l\ir  \\irt>s  \v;::v\*i  nn^'.^vV  tho  threads  a  levejiii:^  js.  JmsmtsL 
\^\\r  :\x  <x:\i\  u:eru  bv  whioii  ::  i>  lifted  o;u  ^^  ihe  i^^iiitsr  -u  "Hr 
|viv,:  a:  wV.uh  ::s  j\*r<\:  surr*.v  Kxv^ixv  level  with  UiiS  .if  ziMt  aiu- 
t:s:;:,A.     \Vc,<ii  ^or^hwise  cj*.>?r:re  5s  rec  inreL.  «e>  ir 
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the  button  adjuster,  with  which  nso  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  to  com- 
press the  shot.  Pass  the  ends  of  each  wire  through  tlie  holes  in  the  but- 
ton (Fig.  460),  then  hold  between  the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  the  left 
hand  the  ends  of  all  the  wires,  while  the  right  hand,  with  the  suture  ad- 
juster, slides  the  button  down  to  its  place.  Fig.  461  shows  the  button 
in  place,  with  the  perforated  shot  upon  the  wires,  ready  to  be  slid 
down  upon  its  top,  where  they  are  successively  compressed  by  the 
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Fig.  468. 


Fig.  459. 


r 
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forceps.  Thus  secured,  the  wires  are  cut  off  an  eighth  of  an  incTi 
from  the  button,  and  turned  down,  completing  tlie  operation.  (Fig. 
462.)' 

Such  is  the  simplest  form  of  button  suture  applicable  to  small  and 
uncomplicated  fistul»,  anywhere  between  the  root  of  the  urethra  and 
the  cervix  uteri.  Modifications  will  of  course  be  required  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  as  before  indicated,  the  success  being  in  proportion  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  conditions.  The  cuts.  Figs.  463*  to 
467'  cxliibit  this  suture  as  applied  in  typical  cases  by  Dr.  Cozeman, 

'  Loui9viUe  Review,  May,  1fi50. 

»  Traru.  New  Yfvrk  State  Medical  Society,  1869. 

^Am,  Jour,  of  Obetetries,  May,  1870. 
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and  notched  in  its  nppcr  edge  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
18  applicable  also  to  vesico-utero-vaginal  fistute  of  large  size,  whether 
simple  or  complicated.  In  the  latter  the  curved  form  is  generally 
required,  to  hold  the  cervix  uteri  in  its  proper  position  after  it  has  been 
disengaged  from  the  bladder,  and  imtil  union  can  bo  eflFected  between 
its  anterior  lip  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  fistula,  thus  cutting  off  coni- 


Flg.  468. 


Fig.  407. 


munication  between  the  bladder  and  ntenis,  and  restoring  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  menstrual  flow.  A  button  (Fig.  467),  nearly  straight,  but 
narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  sr)  as  to  rest  within  the  os  uteri,  is  usually 
called  for  in  fistnlae  complicated  with  laceration  of  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  uterus.  Such  a  form  is  also  applicable  to  vesico-uterine  fistulsa, 
either  alone  or  associated  with  vesiccvvaginal. 

After-treatment, — Let  the  patient  lie  on  her  back,  but  allow  her  to 
chaniire  her  p<»sition  now  and  then  to  either  side.  An  elastic  catheter  in 
the  l>lad(ler  drains  its  contents  into  a  small  flat-bottomed  box,  which 
serves  also  to  hold  the  catheter  in  place.  Half  a  grain  of  morpliine  or 
less,^).  r.  V?.,  may  control  the  movements  of  the  bowels  and  relieve  pain. 

Frequent  attention  must  be  given  to  the  urinal,  and  still  more  to  tlio 
catheter,  wliicli  is  liable  to  become  choked  up  and  to  compromise  the 
success  of  the  operation  by  allowing  urine  to  accumulate  within  the 
bladder.  Water  should  be  occasionally  injected  through  the  catheter 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  Should  therc  be  any  vesical  haemorrhage, 
this  injection  will  prevent  the  blcK)d  from  clotting,  and  if  iced,  will 
check  its  flow.  This  method  has  proved  more  reliable  than  the  ordi- 
nary astringents,  although  it  does  not  always  obviate  the  necessity  of 
making  direct  j)ressure,  at  the  cost  of  removing  the  suture  apparatus, 
cleaning  (»ut  the  bladder  through  the  fistula,  and  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
finger  upon  tlie  bleeding  orifice ;  foregoing  the  operation  pro  tempore^ 
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to  save  the  patient'b  life.  Beplace  the  catheter  hj  a  fresh  one  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  as  it  may  have  become  a  little  rongh.  Use  va- 
ginal injections  once  or  twice  a  day,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  sntare 
apparatus  with  the  syringe  nozzle. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  rather  binding,  such  as  tea  or  coffee,  and 
fine  wheaten  bread,  with  beef-tea  used  discreetly.  Eemove  the  suture 
apparatus  on  the  eighth  day,  or,  in  operations  involving  the  uretlira  alone, 
upon  the  seventh  day.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  knee-elbow  posi- 
tion, without  ansesthesia.  If  the  suture  apparatus  be  low  down  in  the 
vagina.  Dr.  Bozeman  employs  his  perineal  elevator  alone  for  exposing  it ; 
but  if  higher  up,  his  speculum,  carefully  avoiding  a  dilatation  danger- 
ous to  the  tender  cicatrix.  Seizing  each  shot  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  raising  it  slightly,  he  clips  it  off  with  the  points  of  the  scissors,  ^n 
lifts  the  button  by  the  forceps  from  its  position.  The  loop  of  each 
satnre  being  now  opened,  its  proximal  end  is  seized,  and  the  wire  gently 
extracted.  The  patient  is  now  put  to  bed,  and  treated  as  before.  She 
wears  the  catheter  two  or  three  days  longer,  it  afterwards  being  intro- 
duced only  at  regular  intervals.  She  may  sit  up  on  the  twelfth,  leave 
her  bed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  void  her 
urine  jper  viaa  nattirales. 

Since  his  first  invention  of  the  button-suture.  Dr.  Bozeman  claims 
to  have  cured  -f^  of  all  cases  presented,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  |  of 
all  his  operations.  By  his  recent  improvements,  as  will  appear  from  his 
statement  of  cases,  a  still  higher  standard  of  success  has  been  gained. 
From  October,  1867,  to  November,  1870 :  17  cases,  with  23  fistulae, 
underwent  24  operations,  with  the  result  of  21  completely  tlosed,  be- 
sides one  fistula  closed  in  a  syphilitic  subject,  which  afterwards  relapsed. 
One  death  occurred  from  intense  heat  of  weather  and  consequent  ex- 
haustion. This  is  88  per  cent,  permanent  cures,  and  87i  per  cent,  suc- 
cessful operations,  but  the  rational  estimate  is  higher,  because  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation  in  itself  was  obvious  in  the  syphilitic  case,  and  the 
death  was  not  attributable  to  causes  connected  with  the  operation. 

Of  the  23  fistulsB  cited,  3  were  vesico-uterine,  one  vesico-uretero- 
vaginal,  one  uretero-vaginal,  one  laceration  nearly  the  length  of  the 
urethra,  one  urethro-vaginal,  and  this  last  one  was  also  recto-vaginal, 
admitting  easily  three  fingers  into  the  intestine.  These  were  all  com- 
pletely closed,  with  preservation  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  organs 
involved.  A  moiety  of  these  cases  had  been  previously  operated  upon 
by  distinguished  surgeons,  with  Dr.  Sims'  interrupted  silver  suture. 
One  case  had  been  thus  operated  on  four  times,  another  case  twelve 
times. 

Incurable  Urethro-vaginal  and  Vesico-vaginal  Fistula. 

The  destruction  of  the  urethra  and  urethral  portion  of  the  vagina 
with  the  vesico  vaginal  septum,  leaves  an  expedient  of  partial  relief  in 
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the  closure  of  the  vulva,  as  proposed  by  Vidal  de  Cassis.  In  the  pre- 
liminary paring  of  the  labial  mucous  membrane,  care  is  taken  to  leave 
a  small  passage  at  the  upper  angle  for  escape  of  the  urine,  when  the 
pouch  above  is  filled.  This  requires  a  dorsal  decubitus,  however,  and 
does  not  secure  any  control  over  the  nrine  in  the  erect  posture.  The 
barrier  formed  by  this  operation  has  no  contractile  power.  Another 
class  of  cases  presents  the  less  grave  disaster  of  partial  or  complete 
destruction  of  tlie  vesico-vaginal  septum,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
injury  of  the  root  of  the  urethra,  below;  and  above,  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  with  immobility  of  the  womb.  Here  Dr.  Bozeman's  expedient ' 
is  to  close  the  urethral  portion  of  the  vagina  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  fistula,  by  uniting  the  latter  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
thus  converting  the  remains  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina  into  one 
receptacle  for  the  urine  and  menses,  with  the  urethra  as  a  common  out- 
let This  is  effected  with  the  button-suture,  according  to  the  rules 
already  given ;  and  Dr.  Bozeman  claims  that  by  this  process  no  pouch 
or  pocket  is  formed  in  the  vaguia  where  urine  can  stagnate  or  stone 
accrete. 

Professor  Simon  of  Heidelberg  having  met,  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore Dr.  Bozeman,  with  partial  atresia  vaginae  in  the  urethral  portion, 
thought  it  an  easier  matter  to  aid  Nature  in  completing  her  work  than 
to  close  the  fistula  itself,  even  when  small  and  otherwise  uncom- 
plicated. 

Dr.  Simon  attempted  closure  with  but  partial  success  in  several 
cases,  by  paring  off  the  sides  of  the  contracted  ring  and  using  sutures, 
followed  by  cauterization  with  arg.  nitr.  or  the  actual  cautery.  Com- 
pletely preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  finishing  by  surgical  art  what 
Nature  had  failed  to  accomplish  by  her  own  unguided  efforts,  Dr.  Simon 
does  not  seem  to  have  duly  considered  the  condition  of  the  parts  above 
the  seat  of  the  contraction,  or  the  practicability  of  closing  the  fistula 
and  preserving  the  vagina.  Kolpokleisis,  as  he  terms  the  operation  for 
which  he  claims  priority,  is,  he  says,  "  the  most  important  plastic  opera^ 
tion  which  in  the  last  decennia  has  originated  from  one  single  man,"  * 
and  he  claims  to  have  greatly  extended  of  late  years  its  range  of  appli- 
cation. He  maps  out  tlie  eligible  regions  of  the  vagina,  and  gives  the 
indications  for  each.  Except  in  one  case,  he  reconmiends  this  operation 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fistula,  or  to  the  pouches  liable  to  be 
fonned  in  the  vagina,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Bozeman  maintains,  become 
sooner  or  later  pockets  for  gravel  and  stone. 

The  inadequate  mode  of  suture  employed  by  Dr.  Simon  explains  in 
s^>me  degree  his  predilection  for  kolpokleisis.  For  the  furtlier  elaborar 
tion  of  this  theme,  see  the  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciennes^  July, 


'  New  Orleans  MecUctil  and  Surgical  Journal^  January,  1860. 
•  American  Jo'v  nal  of  Obttftrica,  Auunist,  1869.  from  the  Deutsche  KUnik 
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1870,  which  contains  a  lengthy  article  npon  the  subject  from  the  pcsn 
of  Dr.  Bozeman. 

Racto-Taginal  FiBtiila. 

Fistnlsd  of  this  kind,  whether  due  to  injury  of  the  parts  daring  labor, 
to  wounds  of  the  rectum,  or  to  abscesses  breaking  into  the  vagina^  are 
liable  to  great  variations.  Their  openings  may  be  found  just  above 
the  sphincter  ani,  and  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  probe,  or  they  maj 
lie  at  any  point  between  this  and  the  reflection  of  the  peritonsBum  from 
the  vagina  upon  the  rectum.  Their  size  and  shape  vary  indefinitelj, 
involving  the  perinseum  and  whole  recto-vaginal  septum. 

When  the  iistiila  extends  within  the  sphincter  ani,  it  is  idle  to  contend, 
with  sutures  or  other  means,  against  its  contractions.  Under  these  con- 
ditions Dr.  fiozeman  at  once  lays  the  perinseum  open,  pares  the  edges 
of  the  original  fistulous  tract,  and  then  effects  closure  as  in  an  ordinary 
case  of  ruptured  perinseum.  But  should  the  surrounding  parts  exhibit 
an  inflammatory  aspect,  this  must  first  be  subdued ;  the  local  depletion 
and  other  changes  effected  by  laying  open  the  perinseum  will  powerfully 
conduce  to  its  abatement.  Much  greater  facility  is  experienced  in  oper- 
ating upon  fistulsB  above  the  sphincter.  When  these  are  large,  the  line 
of  closure  must  be  transverse.  Lacerations  of  the  perinseum  and  recto- 
vaginal septum  require  two  operations,  one  to  close  the  intestine,  the  other 
to  restore  the  perinseum.  The  button-suture  suits  best  for  the  recto- 
vaginal septum,  but  the  quilled  suture  with  iron  or  silver  wire  for  the 
perinseum.  Of  positions,  the  knee-chest  may  anower  when  a  small 
fistula  is  seated  high  up,  but  in  most  cases  dorsal  decubitus  is  preferable. 
The  self-retaining  speculum  without  the  perineal  blade  has  a  great 
advantage  here  in  displaying  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The 
tendency  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  to  sink  between  the  two  blades  is 
counteracted  by  the  perineal  elevator,  which,  with  a  slight  change  in 
the  position  of  the  handle,  is  most  easily  held  by  the  assistant  standing 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient. 

The  after-treatment  is  much  the  same  as  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
but  the  catheter  should  be  introduced  only  at  stated  intervals.  If 
worn  constantly,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  we  prefer  the  gura-elastic 
catheter.  The  deep  quilled  sutures  should  be  removed  from  the  peri- 
nseum between  42  and  48  hours  after  their  introduction,  but  the  super- 
ficial sutures  may  remain  five  or  six  days.  The  contents  of  the  bowels 
must  never  be  evacuated  before  the  twelfth  day,  and  then  the  faeces 
should  be  softened  by  enemata  of  ox-gall  and  warm  water,  to  assist  the 
natural  efforts  at  expulsion. 
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Abdomsh. 

abeoess  of  the  parietei  of,  7S5. 
artificial  anas,  769. 
teoal  fistula,  764. 

from  gimshot  wounds.  116. 
fistula  of  tiie  stomach.  753. 
general  snrgezy  of,  761. 
hernia,  714. 

internal  strangolated,  767. 
intossosoeption,  767. 
inyogination  of  the  intestine,  767. 
obstmotions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 

767. 
qdeen,  extirpation  of,  768. 
tapping,  764. 
tumors  of,  761. 

ojstic  of  the  liver,  762. — See  also 
Tumors,  466 
wounds  of,  761. 
gunshot,  113. 
Uioised,  751. 
lacerated,  761. 
of  the  parietes,  761. 
Tisoera,  763. 

differential  diagnosis  in,  763. 
prognosis,  758. 
punctured,  753. 
treatment,  763. 
Abscess,  87. 
acute,  39. 
alveolar,  663. 
oenicAl,  758. 
chronic,  40. 
cold,  41. 
dorsal,  768. 
gonorrhodal,  160. 
lumbar,  768. 
of  bone,  414» 

of  the  abdominal  pazletei,  765. 
antrum,  644. 
labia,  913. 
larynx,  671. 
liver,  760. 

lumbar  vertebra,  768. 
mammary  glands,  703. 
ovaries,  o93. 
perineum,  811. 
prostate  gland,  818. 
sacro-iliac  junction,  768. 
sepcum  nasi,  600. 
testicles,  866. 
tonsils,  684. 
vertebra,  767. 
vulvo-vaginal  glands,  913. 
post-pharyngeal,  767. 
,756. 
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Acephaloqyst,  762. 
Acetabular  arthritis,  484. 
Acid,  carbolic,  88. 
Acne  syphilitica,  164. 
Acupressure,  178. 
Adenitis,  197. 

chancroidal,  169. 
gonorrhoBal,  150. 
ByphiUtic,161. 
Adenocele,  706. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  706. 
treatment,  707. 
Adenoma,  496. 
Adhesive  plasters,  80. 
canton  flannel,  81. 
caoutchouc,  81. 
common,  80. 
isinglass,  81. 
lac,  83. 
Adipose  tumors,  486. 
Air  in  the  veins,  188. 
Albugo.  666. 
Alopecia.  syphHitio,  166. 
Amaurosis,  661. 
Amblyopia,  661. 
Amputations,  340. 

by  disarticulation,  846. 
conditions  demanding,  340. 
double,  345. 

during  the  progress  of  gangrene,  66. 
g^eral  considerations  of,  840. 
in  compound  fractures,  248. 
in  contiguity,  345. 
continuity,  345. 
of  the  arm,  354. 

fore-arm  above   the  middle. 
352. 

below    «*      •*  852L 
leg,  370. 
circular,  370. 
flap,  370. 
thigh,  374. 
in  gunshot  fractures,  366. 
methods  of  performing,  345. 
period  of  time  proper  for,  840. 
immediate,  340. 
intermediate,  341. 
primary,  840. 
secondary,  841. 
point  at  whidi  to  make,  845. 
re-amputations,  846. 
apeoial,847. 
of  the  arm,  864. 

double  flap  method,  864. 
including  the  scapula,  867. 
of  the  cancerous  breast,  718. 
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Amputations  of  the  fingexs,  350. 
of  the  foot,  359. 

PirogofTs  O0teo-i>ia8tic  opera- 
tion, 368. 
resolts  ot  308. 
of  the  fore-arm,  352. 
"     hand,  347. 
"     leg,  870. 
•*     penis,  709. 
'*     thigh,  374. 
flap  extension  in,  380. 
of  the  toes,  359. 
through  articolations,  345. 
ankle-joint,  865. 
oarpo-metacarpal,  850. 
of  all  the  fijigers,  350. 
of  the  little  finger,  350. 
**      thumb,  350. 
coxo-femoral,  375. 
methods  of,  375. 
results  of,  379. 
elbow-joint,  353. 
femoro-tibial,  371. 
results  of,  374. 
hip-joint,  875. 
humero-ulnar,  853. 
results  of,  354. 
knee-joint,  371. 
medio-oarpal,  350. 
medio-tarsal,  862. 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  349. 
all  the  fingers,  349. 
the  first  and  fourth,  349. 
the  second  and  third,  348. 
metatarso-phalangeal,  359. 
phalangeal  of  the  foot,  359. 
phalangeal  of  the  hand,  847. 
radio-carpal,  351. 
Bcapulo-humeral,  355. 
shoulder  joint,  S^S. 
tarso -metatarsal,  359. 
tibio-tarsal,  868. 
>*Tist-jomt,  351. 
Anal  speculi,  771. 
Anaplasty,  47. 
Ani'hyloblepharon,  544. 
Anchylosis,  false,  426,  443,  444,  402. 

true,  420,  448. 
Aneurism,  199. 

by  anastomosis,  493. 

causes  of,  199. 

cirsoid,  109,  493. 

diagnosis  ot  203. 

dissecting,  202. 

fusiform,  201. 

general  considerations  of,  199. 

ligation  for,  20t*. 

of  special  arteries,  221. 

of  the  anterior  tibial,  227. 
aorta,  2:«. 

arteria  dorsalis  pedis,  227. 
bone,  520. 

brachial  artery,  222. 
common  carotid,  225. 
common  iliac,  231 . 
external  Uiac,  230. 
femoral,  229. 
innominata,  225. 


Aneurism  of  the  internal  iliac,  282. 
popliteal,  228. 
pcMterior  tibial,  227. 
primitiye  carotid,  221 
radial,  221. 
Bubdaylan,  223. 
ulnar,  221. 
racemose,  408. 
sacculated,  201. 
spontaneous  cure  of,  204. 
structure  of,  202. 
symptoms  of,  203. 
traumatic,  182. 

drcumscnbed,  182. 
diffused,  184. 
treatment  of,  185. 
treatment  of,  205. 
general,  205. 
local,  206. 
by  oompressioii,  218. 

by    '^  complete**  oomprenki 

(note),  216. 
hy  flexion,  218. 
digital,  216. 
instrumental,  213. 
by  galvano-puncture,  219. 
by  injection,  219. 
by  manipulation,  218. 
by  the  ligature.  206. 

instructions  for  applying,  206 
instruments  for  applying,  200 
methods  of  applying,  2W 
true,  199. 
tubular,  201. 
varicose,  185. 

treatment  of,  186 
varieties  of,  201. 
Aneurismal  varix,  185. 
treatment  of,  185. 
Angeio-leucitis,  195. 
Angioma,  498. 

Angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  450. 
Ajikle-joint 

amputations  at,  365. 
dislocations  at,  338. 
excisions  at,  899. 
Anterior  tibial  artery,  ligations  of,  227. 
Antrum,  abscess  of,  644. 

dropsy  of,  645. 
Anus,  artificial,  769. 

congenital  occlusion  of,  772. 
eczema  of,  791. 
fissure  of,  776. 

treatment  of,  777. 
fistula  of,  778. 

incomplete  external,  781. 
internal,  781. 
treatment  of,  778. 
pruritus  of,  791. 
speculi  for,  771. 
stricture  of,  774. 
Aorta,  ligation  of,  283. 
Apnoca,662. 

from  abscess  of  the  larynx,  671, 
diphtheria,  672. 
drowning,  662. 

treatment  of,  664. — See  Artiflcia) 
Respiration.  665-666. 
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ApDOBafrom  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-pas- 
aages,  668. 

hanging,  667. 

intra-laryngeal  growths,  671. 
membranous  croup,  672. 
oedema  of  Lhe  glottis,  670. 
eyphilitio  ulceration  of  the  larynx, 

670. 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  lar- 
ynx, 670. 
laryngotomy  in,  674. 
thyrotomy  in,  677. 
tracheotomy  in,  675. 

choice  of  operations,  678. 
Arous  senilis,  555. 
Arm,  amputations  of,  854. 
Arrows,  87. 
Arrow-wounds,  87. 

management  of,  88. 
poisoned,  93. 
Arteria  dorsalis  pedis,  ligature  of,  227. 
Arteria  innominata,  ligature  of,  225. 
Arterial  haBmorrhage,  172. 

means  of  arresting,  172. 
Arteries,  haemorrhage  from,  172. 
means  of  arresting,  172. 
spontaneous  arrest  of,  174. 
lesions  of,  172. 
ligation  of,  177,  206. 

anterior  tibial,  in  its  middle  third, 
227. 
near  the  ankle,  227. 
aorta,  233. 

arteria  dorsalis  pedis,  227. 
brachial,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
222. 
in  its  upper  third,  222. 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  222. 
common  carotid,  225. 
common  iliac,  231. 
doreal  artery  of  the  foot,  227. 
external  iliac,  230. 
femoral,  in  the  fibrous  canal,  229. 
in  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa^s 

triangle,  229. 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  230. 
innominata,  225. 
internal  iliac,  232. 
popliteal,  in  the  lower  portion,  229. 

in  the  upper  portion,  228. 
posterior  tibial,  behind  the  malle- 
olus intemus,  227. 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg, 

228. 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg, 
228. 
radial,  in  lower  third,  221. 
subdayian,  in  its  first  surgical  di- 
vision, 224. 
second     "  "       224 

third       "  "       223 

ulnar,  in  its  lower  third,  221. 
^teiy  constrictor,  Dr.  Spiers',  181. 
Arthritis,  434. 

chronic  rheumatic,  430. 

treatment  of,  432. 
gonorrhoeal,  432. 
gouty,  432. 


Arthritis,  syphilitic,  432. 
Arthro-chondritis,  450. 

symptoms  of,  451. 

treatment  of,  452. 
Artificial  anus,  769. 

eyes,  581. 

membrana  tympanl,  592. 

palate,  627. 

pupil,  559. 

respiration,  665. 

Howard's  method,  666. 
Marshall  Hall's  method,  665. 
Sylvester's  method,  666. 
Asphyxia. — See  Apnoea.    Aspirator,  816. 
Astigmatism,  575. 
Astragalus,  excision  of,  898. 
Atheroma,  as  a  cause  of  aneurism,  199- 
Atresia  pupillaris,  558. 

vaginae,  909. 

accidental,  911. 

congenital,  909. 

Auricle,  tumors  of,  583. 

wounds  of,  583. — See  also  Ear. 
Autopsy  wounds,  139. 

curative  treatment  for,  141. 

preventive  treatment  for,  141. 

(symptoms  of  poisoning  in,  139. 

Balanitis,  149. 
Bolano-posthitis,  149. 
Bandages,  in  fractures,  248. 

plaster,  247. 

shellac,  245. 

starch,  245. 
Barwell's  apparatus  for  hip-joint  disease, 

442.  wire  gauze  splint,  441. 
Bauer's  apparatus  for  hip-joint  disease,  441. 
Bellocq's  canula,  006. 
Belly.— See  Abdomen. 
Biceps,  dislocaiion  of    the  long  head  of, 

324. 
Bigelow's  method  of  reducing  dislocation  oJ 

the  femur,  335. 
Black  cancer,  512. 
Bladder, 

cystotomy,  814. 

Dieulafoy's  op.,  816. 

dilatation  of,  821. 

extrophy  of,  792. 

gunshot  wounds  of,  117. 

hypertrophy  of,  819. 

inflammation  of,  821. 

retention  of  urine  in,  812. 

rupture  of,  819. 

sacculi  of,  820. 

stone  in,  828. — See  Calculiuu 

tapping,  814. 

tumors  of,  823. 
fibrous,  823. 

.   malignant,  823. 
vascular.  81^. 
villous,  823. 
Blennorrhagia,  142. 
Blennorrhooa,  148. 
Blepharitis,  547. 
Blepharo-phimosis,  545. 
Blepharo-Mtenosis,  5^. 
Blood-vessels,  diseases  of,  172. 
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Blood-TMsels,  lesions  of.  genezal  oonsideza- 
tioii8,172. 
state  of,  in  inflammAtion,  21. 

See  also  Arteries  and  Yeizia. 
Boil,  gam,  052. 
Bone  cattezB,  388. 
seirated,  888. 
Bone  drillB,  258. 
Bone  foroepe,  888. 
Bone,  abecefls  of,  414. 
atrophy  of,  408. 
oaries  of,  419. 

caoses  of,  419. 
treatment  of,  420. 
diseases  of,  408. 
ebnination,  481. 
errors  of  nutrition  in,  408. 
exfoliation  of,  422. 

treatment  of,  428. 
fractore  of. — See  FractoresL 
hypertrophy  of,  408. 

circumscribed,  408,  489. 
syphiUtio,  168. 
treatment  of,  406. 
inflammation  of,  418. 

of  the  periosteum,  411. 
medullary  tissue,  415. 
mollities  ossium,  411. 
neorosis  of,  421. 
causes  of,  421. 
separation  of  the  sequestrum  in, 

422. 
treatment  of,  422. 
osteo-malacia,  411. 
osteo-myelitis,  415. 
pyaemia  in,  417. 
symptoms  of,  416. 
treatment  of,  418. 
ostitis,  413. 

symptoms  of,  414. 
syphilitic,  168. 
treatment  of,  415. 
periostitis,  411. 

symptoms  of,  411. 
syphilitic,  165,  167. 
treatment  of,  412. 
varieties  of,  411. 
rachitis,  409. 
rickets,  409. 
tumors  of,  489. 

treatment  of,  410. 
Bony  tumors,  489. 

of  the  soft  tissues,  491. 
Bougie,  bulbous,  804. 
Bozeman's  needle-holder,  928. 

speculum,  920. 
Brachial  artery,  ligation  of,  222. 
Brain,  concussion  of,  520. 
symptoms  of,  521. 
compression  of,  522. 

from  depressed  bone,  527. 
extravasated  blood,  531. 
inflammatory  .products,    532 
symptoms  of,  522. 
contusion  of,  520. 
gunshot  wounds  of,  102. 
hernia  of,  535. 

prognosis  in,  5''^. 


Brain,  hernia  of  ihSy  tzeatmcnt  of,  530^ 

Brainazd's  drill,  258. 

Breasts,  amputations  of,  713. — See  Xaa 

mazy  gland. 
Brodhurst^s  i^paratus  for   spinal  com 

tore,  449. 
Broad  ligaments,  c^tic  tumocs  of,  900. 
Bronohocele,  692. 

causes  of,  692. 

ezophthalmio,  579. 

pulmting,  579. 

yascular,  579. 
Bubo,  ohancroidal,  156. 

d'Embl^e,  157. 

gonorrhoeal,  150. 

indolent,  157. 

simple  inflammatory,  157. 

sympathetic,  157. 

Syphilitio,  161. 

^^rulent,  157. 
Bubonocele,  729. 
Buccal  cavity,  see  Mouth. 
Bulks,  qrphilitio,  164. 
Bullet  forceps,  liight,  99. 

strong,  99. 
Bullet  probe,  9a 
Bullets,  varieties  of,  94. 
Bullet  wounds.— See  Gnxiahot  Woondik 
Bunions,  600. 
Bursa,  anoonise,  472. 

diseases  of,  468. 

excision  of,  471. 

mucosa,  468. 

patellae,  469. 
Bursal  tumors,  468. 

in  front  of  the  wrist,  473. 

in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  473. 

in  various  parts  of  the  body,  474. 

over  the  olecranon,  472. 
**      patella,  469. 
''      tubercle  of  the  tibia,  472. 
Button  farcy,  133. 

Caesarian  section,  905. 
Calcanexmi,  excision  of,  398. 
Calculus,  prostatic,  858. 
urethral,  859. 
varieties  of,  824. 

carbonate  of  lime,  828. 
cystic  oxide,  827. 
cystine,  827. 
fibrinous,  828. 
mulberry,  826. 
oxalate  of  lime,  826. 
phosphate  of  lime,  827. 
phosphatic,  826. 
triple  phosphate,  827. 
urate  of  ammonia,  825. 
uric  acid,  825. 
zanthic  acid,  827. 
vesical,  828. 

exploration  for,  831. 
in  the  female,  860. 

extraction  with  dilatation,  86! 
extraction  with  dilatation  an 

incision,  861. 
extraction  without  dilatatioi 
860. 
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Calcoltuif  vemcal,  in  the  female,  lithotomy 
lateral  obUque,  862. 

lithotomy  yeaico-Taginal,  862. 
Uthotripsy,  885,  860. 
gpontaneooB  exptdaon  of,  860. 
opeTations  for,  830. 

ooziditions  determining  choice,  886. 
lithotomy,  843. 
bilateral,  855. 
instraments  for,  845. 
lateral,  844. 
median,  852. 
medio-bilateral,  854. 
medio-lateral,  854. 
oblique  lateral,  844. 
other  perineal  methods,  856. 
preparation  for,  844 
recto-perineal,  856. 
recto-yesical,  856. 
Bupra-pubio,  857. 
lithotripey,  835. 

Oiviale's  method.  839. 
Heurteleap^a  method,  841. 
instruments  for,  837. 
Moore^s  method,  843. 
preparation  for,  839. 
Thompson's  method,  839. 
symptoms  of,  830. 
treatment  of,  832. 
by  electrolysis,  834. 
by  injections  of  soWents,  833. 
constitutional.  832. 
Campbell  and  Van  Buren  uterine  polypus 

instrument,  902. 
Cancer,  502. 
black,  512. 
colloid,  512. 
oonnectiye  tissue,  509. 
epithelial,  503. 
gfelatiniform,  512. 

gelatinous,  512. 
ard,  505. 
-juice,  507, 
medullaiy,  510. 
melanotic,  512. 
mucous,  512. 
myxomatous,  512. 
osteoid,  513. 
rose,  510. 

special.— See  Special  Organs. 
Cancrum  oris,  657. 
Canthoplasty,  545. 
Caoutchouc,  81. 
Capillary  ectasy,  494. 
hypertrophy,  494. 
Caput  succedaueum,  518. 
Carbonate  of  lime  calculus,  828. 
Carbuncle,  136. 
Carcinoma,  512. 
alveolar,  512. 
mednllorum,  510. 
osteoidea,  513. 
reticulare,  505. 
Caries  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebrae,  758. 
Q>ine,  450. 
apparatus  for,  453. 
symptoms  of,  451 . 
treatment  of,  452. 


Caries  of  the  teeth.  656, 658.— See  also  Bone 
Carotid  arteries,  ligation  of,  225. 
Carpal  bones,  diialocation  of,  328. 
excisions  of,  387. 
fractures  of,  281. 
Carpo-metacarpal  bones,    dislooationa   of 

328. 
Carte's  compressor,  214. 
Cartilages,  articular  ulceration  of,  429. 

intervertebral  rupture  of,  263. 
Cartilaginous  tumors,  487. 

histological  elements  of,  488. 
Castration,  870. 
Cataract,  563. 
capsular,  566. 

anterior  central,  566. 
congenital,  564. 
cortical,  5o4. 
fluid,  564. 
haid,  564. 
lamellar,  564 
lenticular,  564. 
morgagnian,  565. 
nuclear,  564. 
operations  for,  567. 
absorption,  567. 
couching,  573. 
depression,  573. 
discission,  567. 
extraction,  568. 
flap,  568. 
linear,  568-57t 
hyalonyxis,  567. 
karatonyxis,  567. 
out  scooping,  573. 
redination,  573. 
•deroticonyxis,  567. 
solution,  567. 
pyramidal,  566. 
Biliculose,  565. 
soft,  564. 
traumatic,  566. 
zonular,  564. 
Catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  6901 
of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  546. 
male  urethra,  812. 
Catheters,  812. 

Squire's  prostatic,  814 
Cauliflower  excrescence,  903, 
Cavernous  nsBvi,  494. 
Cellulitis  of  the  orbit,  578. 
CephalBBmatomata,  517. 
Cerebral  hernia,  535. 
prognosis  in,  535. 
treatment  of,  536. 
Chancre,  160. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  160* 
non-indurated,  155. 
non-infecting,  155. 
softj  155. 
Chancroid,  differential  diagDoda  of,  161. 
duration  of,  156. 
gangrenous,  156. 
inflammatozy,  156. 
phagedenic,  156. 
serpiginous  phagedenio,  156. 
treatment  of,  157. 
Ghanoroidal  buba—See  Buba 
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Cheek-bones,  fractoie  of,  257. 
Cheiloplasty,  029, 
Cheloid,  501. 
ChemofiiB,  549. 
Chest,  pigeon-shaped,  409. 
pus  within,  701. 
Boigery  of,  700. 
tapping  of,  700. 
water  within,  700. 
wounds  of,  g^iinshot,  107. 
penetrating,  111. 
perforating,  107. 
superficial,  107. 
Chimney-sweep's  cancer,  884. 
Choroiditis,  560. 
Chondroma,  487. 
Chordee,  150. 
Choroid,  apoplexy  of,  501. 

diseases  of,  560. 

inflammation  of,  560. 
Cilia. — See  Eyelashes. 
Cirrhosis  mammse,  509. 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  199,  498. 
CiTiale's  lithoclast,  837. 

Uthotrite,  835. 

urethrotome,  807. 
Clap. — See  Gonorrhoea. 
Clavi,  499. 

Clavicle,  dislocations  of,  316. 
Cleft  spine,  454. 
Cloacae,  423. 
Club  foot — See  Talipes. 
Cogshill's  wire  twister,  91. 
CoUes'  fracture,  275. 
Collodion  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  81. 
Colloid  cancer,  512.     Colotomy,  769. 
Common  iliac  artery,  ligation  of,  231. 
Compressor,  Gibbon's  aneurism,  214. 

May's,  214. 

Carte's.  214. 
Condylomata,   165. 
Conjunctiva,  chemosis,  549. 

diseases  of,  546. 

herpes  of.  549. 

intiainmaiion  of. — See    Conjunctivitis 
and  Ophthalmia. 

xerosis  of,  550. 
Conjunctivitis. — See  also  Ophthalmia. 

catarrhal,  547. 

contagious,  547. 

diphtheritic,  549. 

gonorrhoeal,  150,  547. 

granular,  549. 

membranous,  548. 

ocular,  547. 

palpebral,  547. 

phlyctenular,  549. 

purulent,  547. 
Connective  tissue  tumor,  482. 
Contrecoup,  524. 

Cooper's  apparatus  for  dislocated  clavicle, 
317. 

method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
humerus,  321. 
Corelysis,  560 
Cornea,  conical,  556. 

diseases  of,  555. 

inflammation  of,  555. 


Gomea,  opacil^  of,  555. 

albugo,  555. 

leuooma,  555. 

nebula,  555. 

staphyloma  of,  556. 
Cozneitis,  555. 
Corns,  499. 

soft,  500. 

treatment  of,  500. 
Comna  cutanea,  499. 
Corona  yenezis,  168. 
Coiyza,  599. 

Counter-irritation  in  inflammiition,  31. 
Coxalgia,  438. 
Coxarius,  49K3. 
Czitchett*8  operation  for  staphyloma  or»- 

nen.  557. 
Crosby's  fracture  bed,  295. 
Crotulus,  124. 
Croup,  membranous,  672. 
Crural  hernia,  739. 
Crystalline  lens,  dislocation  of,  573. 

extraction  of. — See  Catazact. 
Cuboid,  excision  of,  399. 
Curvature  of  the  spine,  angular,  450 

lateral,  446. 
Cyphosis,  448. 
Cystio  oxide  calculus,  827. 
Cystic  tumors,  467. — See  Tumors 
Cystine  calculus,  827. 
Cystitis,  821. 

catarrhal,  822. 

chronio,  821. 

gonorrhoeal,  150. 

idiopathic,  821. 

treatment  of,  821 
Cystotomy,  814. 

above  the  pubis,  816. 

through  the  perinaeum,  815 
rectum,  815. 

Dacryocystitis,  545. 

Dacryocysto-blennorrhoea,  545. 

Daniels'  fracture -bed,  294. 

Darrack's  wheel -crutch,  410. 

Davis'  apparatus  for  hip-joint  disease,  441 

Deafness,  582. 

nervous,  593. 
Deaf -mutism,  594. 
Decaying  animal  matter,  137. 
Dentigerous  cryst,  646. 
Derbyshire  neck.--  See  Bronchocele. 
Dermata,  497.     Dermoid  cysts,  539,  540. 
Desmoid  tumors,  480. 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  745. 
Diathesis,  oxalic,  826. 

phosphatic,  826. 

uric  acid.  825. 
Diphtheria,  672. 
Dislocations,  310. 

ancient,  310. 

bUateral,  310. 

causes  of,  311. 

complete,  310. 

compound,  312. 

congenital,  811, 

consecutive,  810. 

division  and  nomenclature  of,  310. 
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Dislocations,  doable,  811. 
general  causes  of,  311. 
general  considerations  of,  310. 
partial,  810. 
paihological,  811. 
piimitive,  310. 
recent,  310. 
signs  of,  311. 
simple,  310. 
single,  311. 
special,  312. 

of  the  ankle-joint,  338. 
backwards,  3138. 
forwards,  338. 
inwards,  338. 
outwards,  33« 
of  the  biceps,  the  long  head  of, 

324. 
of  the  carpal  bones,  328. 
of  the    carpo-metacarpal     bones, 

328. 
of  the  clavicle,  816. 

acromial  end  of,  317. 
sternal  end  of,  316. 
of  the  crystaUme  lens,  573. 
of  the  femur,  329. 

diagnosis  of,  differential,  330. 
into  the  foramen  thyroideum, 

335. 
into  the  ischiatic  notch,  333. 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  830. 
upon  the  pubes,  334. 
of  the  fibula,  838. 

lower  end  from  the  tibia,  888. 
upper  "  *'         838. 

of  the  foot,  338. 
of  the  hand,  328. 
of  the  humerus,  318. 
ancient,  325. 
subclavicular,  323. 
subcoracoid,  823. 
subglenoid,  310. 

Dugas'  test  for,  819. 
reduction  of,  321. 
subspinous,  323. 
W7*^h  fraotuTf ,  325. 
of  the  inferior  maxilla,  312. 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  338. 
of  the  patella,  836. 
downwards,  337. 
inwards,  336. 
outwards,  336. 
upon  its  own  axis,  886. 
upwards.  336. 
of  the  phalanges  of  the  foot,  338. 

of  the  hand,  328. 
of  the  radius,  327. 
of  the  head,  327. 
of  the  lower  end,  327. 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  325. 
backwards,  325. 
forwards,  327. 
laterally,  326. 
of  the  ribs,  316. 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  838. 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  337. 
of  the  teeth,  (558. 
of  the  ulna,  327. 


DislooatioDB  of  the  ulna  at  the  lower  end,  827. 
at  the  upper  end,  828. 
of  the  vertebriB,  813. 

traumatic,  811. 

treatment  of,  general,  811. 

unilateral,  810. 
Dissection  wounds,  137. 
Distichiasis,  541. 

Dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  ligation  of,  227 
Douche,  aural,  584. 

nasal,  600. 
Dressings,  81. 

carbolic  acid,  83. 

chloride  of  zino,  84. 
Dry  dissection,  211. 
Dry  gangrene,  59. 

Dropsy  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  892. 
"      WoMan,       *'      900. 
"  **      ovaries,  892. 

Drowning,  662. — See  Apncea. 
Dupuytren^s  double  lithotome  cach6,  S55 
Dura-mater,  fung^  of,  520. 
Durham's  tracheotomy  tube,  676. 

Ear,  oonefenital  malformations  of,  582. 
artificial  drum  for,  592. 
blood  tumor  of,  582. 
deafness,  582. 

nervous,  598. 
douche,  584. 
eczema  of,  584. 

foreign  bodies  in  the  meatus,  584. 
fracture  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 

589. 
f  urunculi  in,  584. 
inflammation  of  the  drum,  587. 
of  the  external  canal,  586. 
of  the  internal  ear,  591. 
catarrhal,  591. 
purulent,  592. 
inflation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa 

num,  590. 
injuries  of  the    membrana    tympani, 

588. 
neuralgia  of,  594 
obstructions  of  the  external  meatus, 

588. 
obstruction  from  foreign  bodies,  584. 
otorrhoea,  586. 
otoscopy,  589. 
paracentesiB  tympani,  587. 
polypi  of,  585. 

pustules  in  the  external  meatus,  584 
speculi  for,  589. 
surgery  of,  582. 
syringe  for,  584 
tinnitus  aurium,  593. 
trumpets,  595. 
tumors  of,  582. 
wounds  of  the  auricle,  588. 
Ebumation,  481. 
Echinocoocus  of  the  liver,  762. 
Ecraseur,  786. 

Ectasy  of  the  capillaries,  494 
Ecthyma  syphilitioa,  164 
Ectropion,  543. 
Elevator,  screw,  529. 
Elbow- joint,  exdslonB  at,  888L 
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BlephantiMis  azabnm  of  tlie  aorotrumy  88i. 
KlBbeig's  Bozew  hook,  585. 
Embolism^  55. 
Cncephalooele,  587. 
Enoephaloid  canoer,  510. 
Bnoephaloma,  510. 
EnohoDdroma,  487. 
Eatero-yaginal  hernia,  749. 
Eatropion,  542. 
Epidermata,  497. 
EpididymitiB,  805. 
gonoxrhcBal,  151. 

treatment  of,  158. 
Epigastric  hemiA,  740. 
Epispadiaa,  795. 
Epistaxis,  006. 
Epithelial  canoer,  508. 
Epithelioma,  608. 
Epulis,  648. 

treatment  of,  648. 
Eqoinia  glandulosa,  184. 

mitia,  184. 
Erectile  tomors,  498. 
Eiysipelaa,  32. 

traumatic,  88. 
Eustachian  tube,  oatheteiisation  of,  590. 
Excisions,  881. 

conditions  demanding.  882. 
for  acetabular  arthritis,  403. 
general  considerations  of,  88L 
in  children,  381. 
instruments  required  in,  3^8. 
in  the  lower  extremities,  395. 
**      upper         *'  886. 

period  for  operating,  881. 
special,  386. 

of  burssB,  old  and  large,  471. 
of  haamorrhoids,  78G. 
of  the  ankle-joint,  399. 
*^      astragalus,  308. 
"      calcaueum,  *J08. 
*•      can^al  bones,  387. 
**      cuboid,  899. 
**      eye,  580. 
**      elbow-joint,  388. 
results  of,  391. 
**      femur,  head  and  neck,  402. 
«'      fibula.  400. 
**       fingers,  386. 
**      hip-joint,  402. 
'^      for  gunshot  injuries,  406. 

statistics  of,  407. 
"      humero-scapular    articula- 
tion, 392. 

by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, 392. 
by  an  oval  incision,  393. 
results  of,  393. 
**      humerus  in  continuity,  391. 
"      knee-joint,  400. 
"      lower  jaw,  653. 
*'      metacarpal  bones,  386. 
**      metatarsal  bones,  395. 
**      phalanges  of  the  hand,  386. 
**  ''  "•      foot,  395. 

**      radius,  387. 
*^      radio-cari)al      articulation, 
388. 


Wroiiimis  of  the  scaphoid,  899. 
''      acapnia,  894. 
*<      shoulder-joint,  892. 
"      tarsal  botnes,  895. 
«'      thyroid  gland,  695. 
**      tibia,  400. 
<«      toes,  395. 
«      tongue,  641. 
«(      tonsils,  682. 
«*      ulna,  387. 
«      ulno-humeral    articnlaM. 

88& 
"      upper  jaw,  647. 
''      UYula,  634. 
"      wrist-joint,  888. 
Exomphaloe,  743. 
Exophthalmia,  578. 
in  goitre,  579. 
Exophthalmos,  578. 

annmio,  579. 
Exostosis,  406,  489. 
ebumated,  489. 
hard,  489. 
of  the  teeth,  660. 
spongy,  489. 
Extension  apparatus,  296. 
External  iliac  artery,  ligation  of,  280. 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy,  906. 
Extrayasation  of  urine,  811. 
Extremities,  gunshot  wounds  of,  119.  —  8( 

Fractures  and  DislocationA. 
Eye,  artificial,  581. 

congenital  malformation  of,  588. 
diseases  of,  688. 
excision  of,  580. 
foreign  bodies  in,  558. 
squint,  551. 
surgery  of,  538. 
tumors  of,  579. 
Eyebrow,  congenital  tumors  at  the  extemj 

angle  of,  539. 
Eyeglasses,  575. 
Eyelashes,  inversion  of,  541. 

irregularity  of,  541. 
Eyelids,  adhesion  of.  544. 

adhesion  of,  to  the  ball,  544. 

canthoplasty.  545. 

chronic  infiammatiou  of  the  margins  od 

.540. 
cystic  tumors  of,  539. 
diseases  of,  539. 
eversion  of,  543. 
falling  of  the  upper,  550. 
inversion  of,  542. 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  540. 
stye,  540. 
tumors  of,  539. 


Face,  gunshot  wounds  of,  105. 

Faecal  fistula,  764. 

Farcy,  133. 

Femoral  artery,  ligation  of,  229. 

Femur,  dislocatioDs  of,  329. 

excision  of  the  head  and  neck  of,  402 

for  g^unshoc  injuries,  406. 
fractures  of,  282. — See  Fraotnie,  Sp€ 
ciaL 
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Fibrinous  ca]caliiB,  828. 
Fibroma,  480. 
Fibrous  tumors,  480. 
fibro-adlpose,  482. 
*^    calcareous,  482. 
*^    cartilaginous,  482. 
''    cellular,  482. 
<«    Q7rtio,482. 
*^    mucous,  483. 
**    muscular,  482. 
**    neuroma,  484. 

traumatic,  485. 
"    osseous,  482. 
''    plastic,  483. 
Fibula,  dislocations  of,  338. 
excision  of,  400. 
fractures  of,  307. 
FUet,  631. 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  347. 

excisions  of,  386. 
Fistula,  anal,  778. 
fsBcal,  754. 

from  g^unshot  wounds,  115. 
treatment  of,  754. 
incurable  urethro-  and  vesico-vaginaL 

928. 
perineal,  811. 
reoto-yaginal,  930. 
Qrinaiy,  745,  811. 

in  the  female,  915. 

operations  for,  922. 
Bozeman^s  method,  917. 
preparatory  treatment,  915. 
Sims   «&  Emmet's  method, 
916. 
FlinVs  apparatus  for  thoracentesis,  701. 
Floating  bodies  in  joints,  444. 
Foot,  amputations  of,  359. 
club,  456. 
dislocations  of,  310. 
excisions  of,  395. 
flat,  463. 
fractures  of,  310. 
eynovial  sacs  of,  396. 
Forceps,  artery,  385. 
bone,  383. 

canula  (Well's),  560. 
Goxeter's,  849. 
crutch-shaped.  543. 
for  extracting  teeth,  661. 
lithotomy,  846. 
urethral,  859. 
Forearm,  amputations  of,  352. 
excisions  of,  325. 
fractures  of,  280 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passsgea,  668. 
in  the  ear,  584. 
"      eyes,  553. 
*»     nose,  600. 
**     oesophagus,  682. 
"      pharynx,  682. 
*'      rectum,  772. 
Fracture-beds,  Crosby's,  295. 
Daniel's,  294. 
Jenks*,  294. 
movable,  303. 
Fractures,  233. 
bending,  234. 


Fractures,  jeds  for,  293. 
causes  of,  235. 

exciting  or  immediate,  235. 
predisposing,  235. 
comminuted  or  multiple,  234. 
complete,  2:]4. 
complicated.  2'M. 
compound,  248. 

of  the  leg,  apparatus  for,  80C 
crepitus  in,  !^6. 
definition  of,  233. 
delayed  union  in,  250. 
treatment  of,  252. 
denticulated,  234. 
diagnosiB  of,  differential,  236. 
double,  234. 

epiphyseal  separations,  235. 
fissure,  234. 

general  considerations  of,  233. 
gunshot,  254 

treatment  of,  255. 
impacted,  234,  238. 
incomplete,  234. 
intra-uterine,  236. 
longitudinal,  234. 
nomenclature  of,  233. 
non-union  of,  250. 

treatment,  252. 
oblique,  234. 
partial,  234. 

preternatural  mobility  in,  287. 
punctured,  234. 
repair  of,  239. 
serrated,  234. 
signs  of,  general,  236. 
single  or  simple,  234. 
special,  257. 

Barton's,  27a 
CoUes',  275. 
of  the  carpus,  281. 
**     cheek-bones,  257. 
"     clavicle,  267. 
author's  dressmg  for,  269. 
of  the  femur,  282. 

compound,  302. 
extension  apparatus  for,  296 
eztra-capsular,  285. 
signs  of,  285. 
treatment  of,  289. 
epiphyseal  sepazatiimi,  804. 
diagnosis   of,    differential. 

287. 
gunshot,  302. 

Hodgen's  apparatus  for, 
303. 
In  adults,  293. 
in  children,  301. 
intra-capsuUv,  283. 
signs  of,  284. 
treatment  of,  289. 
of  the  condyles,  804. 

"     shaft,  ^1. 
movable  bed  for,  308. 
splints  for,  298. 

Smith's  anterior,  303. 
thigh  for  children,  302. 
treatment  of  hj  pLaster  of 
Paris,  298. 
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Fraotazea,  of  tb«)  fibnla,  307. 

^*     Handle  of  the  maUens,  589. 
«*     homeniB,  271. 

long  splint  for,  272. 
near  elbow-joint,  272. 
dressing  for,  272. 
*«     larynx  and  trachea,  268. 
'*     lower  jaw,  258. 

author*  B  apparatoB  for, 

259. 
Eingsley's      apparatus 
for,  260. 
metacarpus,  281. 
metatarsus,  810. 
os-hjoides.  262. 
ossa  nasi,  257. 
patella,  806. 
pelvic  bones.  281. 
phalanges  of  the  foot,  810. 
phalanges  of  the  hand,  281. 
radius,  274. 

dressing  for,  277. 
radius  and  ulna,  280. 
ribs  and  their  cartilages,  266. 
scapula,  270. 
skull,  528. 

in  children,  624. 
sternum,  265. 
tarsus,  810. 
of  the  teeth,  658. 
tibia,  307. 

tibia  and  fibula.  308. 
true  vertebrae,  268. 
uhia,  278. 

coronoid  process,  279. 
olecranon,  278. 
shaft,  280. 
PotVs,  307. 

splints  for,  244.— See  Splints, 
spontaneous  displacement  in,  237. 
transverse,  234. 
treatment  of,  general,  242. 
FrsBnum,  short,  of  the  penis,  7^7. 

of  the  tongue,  631. 
Frog  tongue,  635. 
Gall-bladder,  wounds  of,  753. 
Qanglia,  lymphatic,  syphilitic  induration  of, 

161. 
Ganglion,  477. 
Gangrene,  52. 

amputations  during  the  progress  of,  55. 
dry,  57. 

from  scorbutus,  59. 
from  the  use  of  ergot,  59. 
hospital,  60. 

causes  of,  60. 
diagnosis  of,  65. 
general  remarks  on,  60. 
pathology  of,  65. 
prognosis  in,  65. 
symptoms,  constitutional,  64. 
local,  62. 
moist,  58. 
senile,  57. 

treatment  of,  58. 
spontaneous,  55. 
from  embolism,  55. 
**    thrombosis,  56. 


Gangrene,  traomatio,  68. 
immediate,  52. 
intermediate,  53. 
secondary,  54. 
Gelatiniform  cancer,  512. 
Glelatinous  cancer,  512. 
Generative  organs,  female,  891. 

male,   864.— See  also  Orazy,  Teettda 
and  Uterus. 
Genito-urinary  ozgansy   congenital  defect! 
of,  792. 
failures  in  development  of^  864. 
malformations  of,  864. 
surgery  of  the  female,  891. 
surgery  of  the  male,  792. 
Gibbons'  aneurism  oompresBor,  214. 
Glanders,  133. 
origin  of,  138. 

symptoms  of,  in  man,  184. 
symptoms  of,  in  the  horse,  133. 
treatment  of,  134. 
Glands,  buccal,  689. 
labial,  639. 
lingual,  689. 
lymphatic,  197,  495. 
chancroidai,  155. 
gonorrhosal,  150. 
hypertrophy  of,  496. 
scrofulous  enlargement  of,  495. 
syphilitic,  161. 
tumors  of,  495. 
meibomian,  540. 
parotid,  688. 
prostate,  818. 
sublingual,  035. 
thyroid,  692. 
Glaucoma,  562. 

cum  ophthalmia,  568. 
simplex,  562. 
treatment  of,  568. 
Gleet,  148. 
Glioma,  485. 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  670. 
Goitre,  692. — See  Bronchocele. 
Gonorrhoea,  142. 

complications  of,  149. 
abscesses,  150. 
adenitis,  150. 
balanitis,  149. 
balano-posthitis,  149. 
chordee,  143,  150. 
conjunctivitis,  150. 
cystitis,  150. 
epididymitis,  151. 
haemorrhage,  150. 
kerato-iritis,  150. 
paraphimosis,  150. 
phimosis,  150. 
posthitis,  149. 
prostatitis,  150,  818. 
rheumatism,  150. 
sclerotitis,  150. 
gleet,  148. 
virulenta  in  the  female,  154. 
treatment  uf ,  154. 
virulenta  in  the  male,  1 42. 
first  stage,  142. 
second  stage,  143. 
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OonorrhcBa,  third  stage,  144. 

treatment,  preventive,  144. 
*'  curative,  146. 

Gooch's  nterine  polypus  instaruments,  901. 
Graefe's  oystotoine,  669. 

operation  for  trichiasis,  541. 
peripheric  linear  extraction,  571. 
Graafian  vesicle,  dropsy  of,  892. 
Graves'  disease,  579. 
Grease,  134 

Gross's  lithotomy  staflf,  846. 
Gum-boil,  652. 
Gums,  hypertrophy  of,  649. 

phagedenic  ulceration  of,  667. 
Gummy  tumors,  167. 
Gunshot  fractures,  254. 
treatment  of,  255. 
G  unshot  wounds,  94. 

in  the  umbilical  region,  118. 
of  the  abdomen,  112. 
**      bladder,  117. 
•»     chest,  107. 

I)enetrating,  111. 
perforaung,  107. 
superficial,  107. 
"     colon,  113. 
^'     extremities,  119. 
"     face,  105. 
*'     head,  101. 

penetrating,  103. 
perforating,  102. 
»•      heart,  107,  111. 
'*     kidneys,  117. 
*'     larynx,  106. 
*^     liver,  116. 
•*     lungs,  108. 
**     neck,  106. 
*'     pancreas,  116. 
*'      peritonasum,  112. 
**     small  intestines,  118. 
*'     spine,  106. 
''     stomach,  115. 

*'     thoracic  blood-vessels,  107,  111. 
treatment  of,  96. 


nasmatocele,  880. 
ovarian,  892. 
pelvic,  908. 
Ssematoma  auris,  582. 
ElBBmaturia,  824. 

Elttimorrhogc,    after    extraction    of    teeth, 
062. 
arterial,  172. 
in  lithotomy,  851. 
means  of  arresting,  172. 
permanent,  174. 

acupressure,  178. 
caustics,  70. 
cautery,  76. 
cold  water,  76. 
"constriction,**  181. 
crushing,  181. 
elevation  of  the  limb,  76. 
exposure  to  air,  76. 
hot  water,  76. 

means    of    arresting,  perma- 
nent, 174. 


HsBmoirhage,  ligature,  177. 
styptics,  76. 
torsion,  180. 
temporary,  172. 

tourniquet,  172. 
nasal,  605. 
spontaneous  arrest  of,  174. 

rationale  of,  174. 
venous,  187. 
Haemorrhoids,  781. 

external,  surgical  treatment  of,  788. 
internal,  784. 

surgical  treatment  of,  786. 
actual  cautery,  786. 
6oraseur,  786. 
excision,  786. 
galvanic  cautery,  786. 
ligation  of,  787. 
therapeutical  treatment  of,  782, 
Hand,  amputations  of,  847. 
dislocations  of,  828. 
excisions  of,  386. 
fractures  of,  281. 
Hanging. — See  Apnooa. 
Hard  cancer,  505. 
Hare-lip,  613. 

double,  complicated  with  alveolar  fi» 

sure,  618. 
pin,  80. 

period  for  operation  in,  614. 
single  uncomplicated,  614. 
complicated  with    alveolar    fissure. 
617. 
suture,  80. 
Head,  gunshot  wounds  of,  101. 
penetrating,  108. 
perforating,  102. 
injuries  and  surgic^  diseases  of,  617. 
Heart,  gunshot  wounds  of,  107,  111. 
Henry's  plaster  bandage  cutters,  247. 
Hernia,  abdominal,  714. 
crural,  739. 

definition  and  classification  of,  714. 
diaphragmatic,  745. 
prognosis  in,  746. 
treatment,  746. 
entero-vaginal,  749. 
epigastric,  746. 
exomphalos,  748. 
femoral,  739. 

anatomy  of,  739. 
contents  of,  741. 
diagnosis  of,  742. 
treatment  of,  742. 
by  operation,  748L 
general  anatomy  of,  716. 

^Tl£rnmltl^  724. 

congenital,  725. 

in  the  female,  728. 
treatment  of,  729. 

in  the  male,  726. 

of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  727. 

strangulated.  726. 

symptoms  off,  725. 

treatment  of,  726. 
non-congenital  in  the  male,  789. 

anatomy  of,  729. 

buVionocele,  729. 
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Oendft,  diac^noos  of.  7S0L 
direct,  738. 
incomplete,  729. 
internal,  729. 
oblique,  729. 
oecheooele,  729. 
8crotal^729. 
rtnuigalated,  730. 

opeiation  to:  738. 
treatment  of,  732. 
Internal  strangolated,  787, 
irreducible,  721. 

treatment  of,  722. 
Ischiatio,  748. 
Inmbar,  746. 
median  Tentral,  750. 

from  atrophy  of   the  rectos  ab- 
dominis, 750. 
«'      lacecatiom  of  the  Unea  alba, 
751. 
meiooele,  739. 
obtnrmtor,  746. 

anatomj  of,  747. 
qrmptomB  of,  747. 
treatment  of,  748. 
of  the  ovaries,  728. 
''     testicle,  866. 
omphalocele,  748. 
perineal,  750. 
pudendal,  748. 
xecto-Taginal,  749. 
zedncible,  716. 

general  treatment  of,  717. 
radical  treatment  of,  719. 
Wiitzer's  apparatus,  720. 
strangulated,  722. 

general  treatment  of,  723. 
herniotomy  for,  724. 
posture  in,  724. 
prognosis  in,  724. 
taxis,  724. 
umbilical,  743. 
in  adults,  744. 

anatomy  of,  744. 
strangulated,  744. 

operation  for,  744. 
in  infants,  743. 
vaginal  cy8tocele,749. 
vaginal  enterocele,  749, 
vaginal  rectooele,  749. 
ventral,  751. 
vesico-vaginal,  749. 
Uemia  cerebri,  535. 

**      of  the  lungs,  110. 
Herniotomy,  724. 

of  the  structures  outside  of  the  sac,  737. 
Hey's  saw,  529. 
EQp-joint  disease,  433. 

apparatus  for,  440. 
treatment  of,  438. 
dislocations  at,  329. 
excisions  at,  402. 
Hodgen's  suspension  splint,  305. 
Hdt^s  instrument  for  striotore,  807. 
Hordeolum,  540. 
Horn-like  tumors,  499. 

upon  the  nails,  499. 
Hospital  gangrene.— See  Gkmgrene. 


Hoii0emaid*8  knee,  469. 
Humerus,  dislocaiftian  of,  818L 
excisions  olL  381. 
fractures  of,  271. 
Hydrarthrosis,  425,  428. 

treatment  of,  428. 
Hydrocele,  872. 
encysted,  879. 

i^ymptoms  odC,  880. 
treatment  of,  880. 
of  the  cord,  878. 

treatment  of,  879. 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  8781 
palliatiTe  operati'onB  foe,  873. 
radical  '*  "  874. 

by  injection  of  iodine,  874 
by  long  incisiona,  876. 
l^setons,  877. 
by  other  methods,  877. 
in  adults,  872. 
in  infants,  877. 
in  women,  914L 
Hydrocephalus,  acute,  686. 
chronic,  536. 
encephalocele,  687. 
meningocele,  587. 
treatment  of,  587. 
Hydrophobia,  129 

differential  diagnosis  of,  181. 
origin  of,  129. 
patiiology  of,  181. 

period  of  incubation  in  the  dog,  129. 
"       **        **  *'     **  man,  130 

lymptoms  of,  in  man,  ISO. 
**     '*  dog,  129. 
treatment,  132. 
Hydrothorax,  700. 
Hygroma,  467. 
Hypermetropia,  574 
Hypertrophy  of  bone,  408. 
Hypospadias,  795. 
Hysterotomy,  905. 

niac  arteiy,  ligation  of,  230. 
Impetigo,  syphilitic,  164 
Impotence,  890. 
Incontinenoe  of  urine,  816. 
Inferior  maxilla. — See  Maxilla  Inf. 
Inflammation,  19. 
acute,  23. 

treatment  of,  24 

alimentation,  29. 

bleeding,  28. 

cathartics,  29. 

constitutional.  27. 

diaphoretics,  29. 

diuretics,  29. 

elevation  of  the  inflamed  part 
25. 

incisions,  26. 

leeches,  25. 

local,  24 

nauseants,  29. 

opium,  29. 

rest,  25,  31. 

removal  of  pressure,  25. 

sedatives,  24 

stimulants,  29. 
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Inflammation,  acute  treatment  of,  local,  34. 
water,  24 
causes  of,  23.  29, 83. 
chronic,  29. 

treatment,  constitutional,  80. 
local,  80. 

compression,  81, 85. 
counter-irritonts,  81. 
incisions,  81. 
motion  and  use,  81 . 
rest,  81. 

sedatives,  80, 85. 
stimulants,  local,  81 
water,  80. 
constitutional  signs  of,  33. 

fever,  23. 
definition  of,  19. 
erysipelatous,  82. 
general  considerations  of,  19. 
local  signs,  21. 

in  oigans  of  special  sense,  23. 
pain,  21. 

reflex,  22. 
redness,  21. 
swelling,  22. 
temperature,  21. 
tenderness,  21. 
pathology  of,  19. 
phlegmonous,  28. 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  in,  30. 
terminations  of,  30. 
gangrene,  52. 
ulceration,  42. 
varieties  of,  23. 
Itigninul  hernia,  724.  —See  Hernia. 
Inoculation  of  eyphilis.  169. 
Innominata,  ligation  of,  225. 
Insects,  venomous  wounds  from,  128. 
Internal  iliac,  ligation  of,  282. 
Intervertebral  cartilages,  ulceration  of,  758. 

rupture  of,  263. 
Intestines,  gunshot  wounds  of,  118,  758. 
obstructions  of,  767. 
intussusception,  767. 
invagination,  767. 
Intussusception,  707. 
operation  for,  769. 
prognosis  in,  768. 
symptoms  of,  768. 
treatment  of,  769. 
Involucrum,  423. 
Iridectomy,  559. 
Iridenkleisis,  500. 
Iridesis,  560. 
Iridodesis,  560. 
Iridodialysis,  560. 

Izis,  adhesions  of,  the  free  margins,  558. 
to  the  capmile  of  the  lens,  558. 
diseases  of,  558. 
inflammation  of,  558. 
syphilitic,  165. 
Iritis,  558. 

syphilitic,  165. 
Irritation.  19. 
Iflohiatio  hernia,  748. — See  Hernia. 


Jacobeen's  Uthotrlte,  886. 

Jaw. — See  Maxilla  inferior  and  superior. 


Jenks*  fracture-bed,  E94. 

Joint,  ankle. — See  Ankle-joint,  &o. 

Joints,  anchylosis  of,  426,  448. 

arthritis,  434. 

chronic  rheumatic  arthritia,  480. 
treatment  of,  483. 

coxalgia,  438. 

diseases  of,  424. 

ebumation,  431. 

floating  bodies  in,  444. 

gonoirhoBal  arthritis,  482. 

hip-joint. — See  Hip-joint. 

hydrarthrosis,  425,  iiS. 

inflammation  of,  424 
treatment  of,  426. 

loose  bodies  in.  444. 

morbus  oozsb,  433. 

neuralgia  of,  444. 

pyartlm)sis,  425. 
treatment,  428. 

synovitis,  424. 

syphilitic  arthritis,  432. 

Keloid,  501. 

Keratitis,  555. 

Keratoconus,  556. 

Kerato-iritis,  gonorrhocal,  150. 

Keratonyxis,  567. 

Kidney,  wounds  of  the,  758. 

gunshot,  117. 
Kingsley^s  apparatus  for  fracture  of  thf 
lower  jaw,  261. 

artificial  palate,  62a 
Knee-joint,  excision  at,  400. 
Kooma,  607. 
Kyphosis,  450. 

Labia,  abscess  of,  912. 

encysted  tumors  of,  918. 

fibrous  tumors  of,  913. 

noma,  913. 

varicocele  of,  913. 
Labial  glands,  encysted  tumors  of,  039. 

diagnosis  and  treatment,  640. 
Lachrymal  sac  and  canal,  diseases  o^  545. 
Laiyngeal  mirrors,  679. 
Laryngoscope,  680. 
Laryngoscopy,  679. 
Laryngotomy,  674. 
Larynx,  abscess  of  671. 

foreign  bodies  in,  668. 

fractures,  263. 

growths  within,  671. 

gunshot  wounds  of,  106. 

syphilitic  ulceration  of,  670. 

tubercular      **  **    670. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  446. 

apparatus  for,  449. 

causes  of,  448. 

treatment  of,  448. 
Leg,  amputations  of,  870. 
Leibreich^s  ophthalmoscope,  576. 
Lens,  crystalline,  dislocatiQii  of,  578. 

opadty  of,  563.— See  Cataract 
Lepra  syphilitioa,  164. 
Leucoma,  555. 

Levis*  instrument  for  reducing  dialooatloDi 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  ^9. 
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LidflL — See  EjeKda. 

Ligation  of  Aitenes,  177, 205.  —See  Azteziea 
Ligation  of  Internal  hiBmorriiaidi,  787. 
Ligatnze,  in  anemianL,  206. 

.  Blk,!??. 

snbetitatefl  for,  177. 
Linea  alba,  laooation  of.  75L 
Lipoma,  486, 506. 
Tana,  chancre  of,  630. 

"    loww,  620. 
"    upper,  6ia. 
eomfdicated,  618. 
doable,  618. 
single,  614.  617. 

epithelioma  of,  630. 

erectile  tamoza  of,  631. 

haze-lip,  613. — See  Hare-lqn 

hypeitrophj  of,  631. 
of  theglanda,  631. 

Mizgerj  of,  613. 
LithecCaaj,  861. 
Lithodast,  837. 
Lithoiome  cach6,  double,  855. 

single,  854. 
Lithoiomj,  843. 

bilateiaL  855. 

Dapuytren^s  method,  855. 

Cheselden^B  operation,  844 

^oioe  of,  from  lithotripsy,  836. 

hsmoniiage  in,  851. 

high  operation,  857. 

hTpogastric,  857. 

instnimente  for,  845. 

in  the  female — lateral  oblique,  862. 
Tesico-vaginal,  862. 

Uteral,  844. 

Marian  operation,  852. 

median,  852. 

media-bilateral.  854. 

medio-lateral,  854. 

other  perineal  sections,  856. 

preparations  for,  844. 

recto-perineal,  856. 

recto-vesical.  856. 

staffs  for,  853. 

stone-cmsher  for,  851. 

supra-pubic,  857. 
Lithotriptor,  837. 
Lithotripsy,  836. 

Baron  Heurteloup's  method,  841. 

choice  of,  from  lithotomy,  836. 

Civiale  and  Thompson's  method,  839. 

instruments  for,  ^7. 

Moore's  method,  843. 

preparation  for,  839. 
Lithotrite,  8a5. 
Lithotrity.  835. 
i^ittle's  lithotomy  staff,  853 
birer,  abscess  of,  760. 

cystic  tumors  of,  762. 

hydatids  of,  762. 

wounds  of,  753. 
gunshot,  116. 
Lock-jaw,  72. 

Loose  bodies  in  joints,  444. 
Tiordosis.  448. 


Lower  jaw. — See  MaxiTla  Inferior. 

Lumbar  abscess,  758. 

Lumbar  hernia,  746. 

Lumbar  yertebrae. — See  YertebrsBL 

Longs,  gfunshot  wounds  of,  108. 

hernia  of,  110. 
Lupus  exedens,  598. 
Luxations,  310.- -See  Dislocatioins. 
Lymphatic  ganglia,  induration  of,  161. 
Lymphatic  glands,  inflanunatioii  of,  197. 

scrofulous  hypertrophy  of,  4d5. 

simple  '"  *'  496. 

tumors  of,  495. 
Lymphatics,  diseases  of.  195. 

inflammation  of,  195. 
causes  of,  195. 
symptoms  of,  196i. 
treatment  of,  196. 
Lymphatitis,  195. 
Lymphomata,  495. 

Mammary  glands,  abscess  of,  702. 
amputation  of  cancerous,  718. 
enlaigement  of  the  absorfoent  cia 

of,  712. 
hn>ertrophy  of,  704. 
inflammations  of,  702. 
malformation  of,  7€K3. 
surgical  diseases  of,  702. 
tumors  of,  704. 

acephalo-cystB,  708. 
adenocele,  705. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  'i 
adipose,  708. 
cancer,  hard,  708. 

pathological  anatomy  of,  1 
treatment  of,  710. 
carcinoma,  708. 

hydatides,  705. 
cartilaginous,  708. 
chronic  mammary,  705. 
colloid,  712. 
cystic  sarcoma,  705. 
encephaloid,  712. 
fungus  hxematodes,  712. 
glandular,  705. 
hydatid,  708. 
lacteal  cystic,  705. 
melanosis,  712. 
osseous,  708. 
pancreatic  sarcoma,  705. 
sebaceous  cysts,  708. 
sero-cystic  sarcoma,  705. 
Markoe's  lithotomy  staff,  853. 
Maxilla,  inferior  alveolar,  abscess  of,  65^ 
dislocations  of,  312. 
excision  of,  653. 
fractures  of,  2.58. 

apparatus  for,  259. 
necrosis  of,  from  eruptive  diseases,  fi 

"     phosphorus,  050. 
tumors  of,  649. 
epulis,  648. 
Maxilla  superior-alveolar,  abscess  of,  652 
antrum,  abscess  of,  644. 

dropsy  of,  645. 
excision  of,  647. 
necrosis  of,  from  eruptive  diseases,  6 
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Maxilla,  neoroslB  of,  from  phosphoraa,  050. 

tumors  of,  646. 

dentigerons,  646. 
epulis,  648. 
Maxillary  bones,  surgery  of,  644. 
AIayor*s  apparatus  for  dislooation  of  the 

davicle,  318. 
liay^s  artery  compressor,  314. 
Meatus  auditorius,  excess  of  oemmen  in, 
583. 

foreign  bodies  in,  584. 

furunculi  of,  584. 

inflammation  of,  586. 

polypi  in,  585. 

pustules  of,  584. 
Medullary  canoer,  510. 
Medullary  sarcoma,  510. 
Melanosis,  512. 
Melanotio  cancer,  513. 
Membrana  tympani,  artificial,  593. 

inflammation  of,  587. 

injuries  of,  588. 

punctures  of,  587. 
Membranous  croup,  673. 
Meningocele,  587. 
Merooele,  739. 
Metacarpal  bones,  dislocations  of,  838. 

excisions  of,  386. 

fractures  of,  381. 
Metatarsal  bones,  dislocationa  of,  888. 

excisions  of.  395. 

fractures  of,  310. 
Miner's  elbow,  473. 
Moles,  495. 
Mollities  cesium,  411. 
Morbus  C0X8B,  433. 

senilis,  430. 
Mother^s  mark,  494. 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  631. 

surgery  of,  631. 

tumors  of,  635. 

encysted  of,  638. 

of  the  buccal  glands,  689. 
''  follicles,  639. 
''  labial  glands,  639. 
*»  lingual  **  639. 
"  saUvary  •*  639. 
erectile,  of  the  tongue,  644. 
Mucous  cancer.  513, 

patches,  164. 

tumors,  483. 
Mulberry  calculus,  836. ' 
Murrain,  135. 
Mu8C»  Yolitantes,  563. 
Muscular  tumors,  483. 
Myeloid  tumor  of  bone,  493. 
Myelo-plaxis,  of  Lebert,  493. 
Myomata,  483. 
Myopia,  574 
Myringitis,  587. 
Myringodectomy,  587. 
Myxoma,  483. 
Myxomatous  cancer,  513. 

NflBvi,  oayemoua,  494. 

venous,  494. 
Kasal  bones,  fracture  of,  357. 
Kasal  calooii,  600. 


Nasal  catarrh,  599. 

douche,  600. 
Xavel,  ruptured,  743. 
Nebula,  555. 
Neck,  Derbyshire,  693. 

gunshot  wounds  of,  106. 
tumors  of,  688. 

bronchocele,  693. 
carcinoma,  693. 
encysted,  689. 
goitre,  693. 
hygromatio,  689. 
lymphatic,  689. 
lympho-sarooma,  691. 
prelaryngeal  bursal,  688. 
wry  neck,  696. 
Necrosis,  431. 

from  syphilis,  168. 
of  the  maxillffi,  651. 

from  phosphorus,  650. 
of  the  teeth,  656-660. 
Needle-holder,  Bozeman^s,  933. 
Needles,  78. 

American  aneurism,  309. 
movable,  immovable,  309. 
Nerves,  concussion  of,  119. 
contusion  of,  119. 
complete  section  of,  131. 
gunshot  and  other  injuries  of,  110. 

treatment  of,  13L 
laceration  of,  119. 
tumors  of,  484. 
Neuralgia  of  joints,  444. 

of  the  teeth,  658. 
Neuromata,  484. 

Nipple,  congenital  malf ormationa  of,  709l 
fissures  of,  703. 
inflammation,  703. 
pleiomastia,  703. 
surgical  diseases  of,  703. 
Nodes,  167. 
Noli  me  tangere,  598. 
Noma,  657. 
Nose,  abscess  of  the  septum,  600. 

congenital  malformatious  of,  596. 
ooryza,  599. 
diseases  of,  596. 
epithelioma  of,  597. 
foreign  bodies  in,  600. 
haemorrhage  from,  605. 
hypertrophy  of,  596. 

of  the  mucous  membrane  of,  699. 
lipoma,  596. 
lupus  nasi,  598. 
nasal  calculi,  60a 
necrosis,  strumous,  698. 

syphilitic,  599. 
noli  me  tangere,  598. 
ozflsna,  599. 

plastic  operations  for,  607. 
polypi  of,  601. 
cellular,  601. 
cystic,  603. 
encephaloid,  6U4. 
fibrous,  603. 
fleshy,  603. 
gelatinous,  601« 
mucous.  601. 
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Nofle,  polypi  of,  saroomatooi,  608. 

soft,  eoi. 

ifainoliths,  600. 
rhinoplasty,  GOT. 
rhinorrhcea,  599. 

catarihal,  599. 

stminotui,  599. 
Boigexj  of,  59iS. 
thickening  of  the  maooiui  membrane, 

599. 
nlceration  of,  simple,  599. 

BtmmouB,  598. 

syphilitic,  599. 
N^ott*8  rectilinear  ^GEaaeur,  787. 

Obtorator  hernia,  746. 
Odontalgia,  658. 
CBdema  of  the  {^ottia,  678. 
CEaophagotomy,  686. 
(BaophagoB,  bougie  for,  684. 

contraction  of,  682. 
permanent,  682. 
spaamodio,  682. 

diaeasee  of,  681. 

foreign  bodiea  in,  682. 

probang  and  anare  f  oar,  688. 

ooduaion  of,  682. 

Btrictnrea  of,  682. 

aorgery  of,  681. 
Omphalocele,  743. 
Onychia  syphilitica,  165. 
Ophthalmia,  546. 

catarrhal,  547. 

contagious,  547. 

Egyptian,  547. 

gonorrhoaal,  547. 

neonatorum,  548. 

of  new-bom  children,  548. 

purulent,  547. 

tarsi.  540. 
Ophthalmoscope,  576. 
Orbit,  cellular  inflammation  of,  578. 

tumors  of,  579. 
Orchitis,  865. 

syphilitic,  165. 
Organs  of  generation,  in  the  female,  891. 

in  the  male,  864. 
Oscheocele,  729. 
Os  hyoides,  fractures  of,  202. 
Ossanasi.  fractures  of,  257. 
Osteo-cephaloma,  513. 
Osteoid  cancer,  513. 
Osteoma,  489. 

of  the  soft  tissues,  491. 
Osteo-malacia,  411. 
Osteo- myelitis,  415. — See  Bone 
Osteo-sarcoma,  central,  492. 
Ostitis,  413. 

symptoms  of,  414. 

eyphilitio,  168. 

treatment,  415. 
Otalgia,  594. 
Otitis  interna.  591. 

media,  591. 

purulenta,  592. 
Otophone,  595. 
Otorrhoea,  586. 
Otoscopy,  589 


Ovarian  dropij,  893. 
diagnoais  of.  &9S. 
tre^ment  of,  895. 
Ovariee,  absence  of,  89L 
abeoeflB  of,  882. 
apoplexy  of,  892. 
atrophy  of,  891. 
diaeaaea  of,  891. 
dropqr  of,  892. 

acapnnctore  in,  897. 
diagnosiB  of,  893. 
electricify  in,  897. 
ezdaion  of  a  portion  of  aac,  89 
extirpatiooi  of  the  aae,  897. 
free  inciaiona,  896. 
injection  of  the  sac,  807. 
Bubcntaneona  panotore  in,  807 
i^ymptoma,  8S^. 
tapping  in,  895. 

through  the  vagina,  806. 
treatment  of.  805. 
h»matooele  of,  892. 
hsmorriiage  in,  8^. 
hernia  of,  891. 
inflammation  of,  891. 
malformation,  801. 
rodimentary  development  of,  891. 
tumors  of,  892. 
pystic,  892. 
Ovariotomy,  897. 
Ovaritis.  891. 

Ovula  Nabothii,  expanaioii  of,  90SL 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  826. 
Oxalic  acid  diathesis,  826. 
Ozaana,  599. 

Palate,  artificial,  627. 

cleft,  620. 

staphyloraphy,  621. 

surgery  of,  613. 

uranoplasty,  624. 
Painful  subcutaneous  tuberde,  484. 
Pancreas,  g^unshot  wounds  of,  116. 
Papilliform  tumor,  497. 
PapiUomata,  497. 
Papula  syphilitica,  164. 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  764. 

of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  873. 

thoracis,  700. 

in  hydrothorax,  700. 
*'  pyothorax,  701. 

tympani,  587. 

vesicsB,  814. 
Paraphimosis,  798. 

gonorrhoeal,  150. 

taxis  in,  798. 
Parotid  gland,  encysted  tumors  of,  638L 

of  the  ducts,  638. 
Patella,  dislocations  of,  336. 

fractures  of,  306. 
Pelvic  bones,  fractures  of,  281. 
Pelvic  haematocele,  908. 
Pemphigus  from  syphilis,  16-1 
Penis,  amputation  of,  799. 

epithelioma  of,  799. 

herpes  of  the  glans,  800. 
of  the  prepuce,  800. 

paraphimosis,  150,  798. 
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Penis,  Boiirhns,  800l 

TegecatioDB  apon. — See  also  Urethzm  and 
U  rinazy  ApparatoA. 
Perineal  abscess,  811. 

fistula,  811. 

heinia,  750. 

sectioxi,  808. 
Perioetenm,  inflammati<m  of,  165-411. 
Periostitis — acute  diffoaed,  412. 

BTmptoms  of,  412. 

tranmatio,  412. 

treatment,  412. 

syphilitic,  105, 167. 
Periostotome,  885. 
Peritonsam — as  a  hernial  oorering,  715. 

gnnshot  wounds  of,  112. 
Peters'  urethrotome,  80i3. 
Petit's  tourniquet,  172. 
Phalanges  of   the   foot,  amputations  of, 
859. 

dislocations  of,  888. 

excisions  of,  895. 

fractures  of,  310. 
Phalanges  of  the  hand,  ampatatloms  >f , 
347. 

dislocations  of ,  328. 

excisions  of,  886. 

fractures  of,  281. 
Pharynx,  dilatation  of,  681. 

diseases  of,  681. 

foreign  bodies  in,  682. 

surgery  of,  681. 

tumors  in,  681. 
Phimosis,  797. 

in  gonorrhcea,  150. 
Phlebectasis,  190. 
Phlebitis,  193. 

adhesire,  194. 

causes  of,  193. 

diffuse,  195. 

idiopathic,  193. 

BuppuratLve,  194. 

traumatic,  194. 

treatment  of,  195. 
PhleboUths,  191. 
Phosphatic  calculi,  826. 

diathesis  of,  S26, 
Physick^s  gorget,  847. 
PUes,  781. 

external,  783. 

internal,  784. 

treatment,  782. 
PirogofTs  osteo-plastio  operatiom,  868. 
Pityriasis,  164. 
Plaster  bandage,  247. 

cutters,  247. 
Plaster,  adhesive,  80. 

canton  flannel,  81. 

caoutchouc,  81. 

oommon,  80. 

isinglass,  81. 

lac,  83. 
Pleiomastia,  702. 
Poisoned  wounds  by  inoculation,  138 

charbon,  135. 

glanders,  133. 

grease,  134. 
in  autopsies,  139. 
31 


Poisoned  wounds  hj  inoculatioin,  in  antop 
sies,  symptoms,  189. 

treatment^  ouratlTe,  141. 
"         preventiYe,  141. 
in  dissection,  187. 
in  operations,  140. 

of  the  patient,  140. 
'*     surgeon,  140. 
malignant  pustule,  135. 
from  poisoned  arrows,  93. 
rabid  animals,  129. 
Tenomous  insects,  128. 
bee,  123. 
bug,  123. 
centipede,  128. 
flea,  12a 
gnat,  123. 
mosquito,  128. 
scorpion,  124. 
spider,  123. 
tarantula,  123. 
treatment  of.  128.  124. 
Tenomous  serpents,  124. 
adder,  126. 
oobra  di  capello,  126. 
copperhead,  125. 
cotton  mouth,  126. 
crotalus,  124. 
hooded  snake.  126. 
massasauga,  125. 
rattlesnake,  124. 
i^ymptoms  of,  126. 
treatment  of,  127. 
viper,  126. 
water  moocasiiL  125. 
Polypus  of  the  dental  pulps,  660. 
ear,  585. 
larynx,  671. 
nose,  601.— See  Nosa. 
rectum,  776. 
urethra,  800. 
uterus,  901. 
Popliteal  artery,  ligation  ol^  228. 
Porcupine  disease,  499. 
Posterior  tibial  artery,  ligation  ot  227. 
Posthitis,  149. 
Potter's  nasal  douche,  600. 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  450. 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  807. 
Pregnanpy,  extra-uterine,  906. 
Presbyopia,  575. 

Primitive  carotid  artery,  ligation  of,  289 
Piobes— bullet,  98. 
lachrymal,  5^. 
N61aton's  compound,  98. 
Procidentia  oculi,  578. 
Prolapsus  ani.  789. 
Proptbais,  578. 

Prostate  gland,  abaoesa  d,  818. 
atrophy  of,  818 
calculi,  858. 
enlargement  of,  816. 
inflammation  oi,  818. 
prostatorrhoea,  818. 
Prostatitis,  818. 

gonorrhoBal,  150. 
Prostatorrhcea,  818. 
Prothesis  oculi,  581. 
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Proud  flesb,  44. 
Prazitiis  ani,  791. 
PBoaa  absoeas,  756. 
PaoitiB,  756. 

Psoriaaia  ^yphilitioa,  164. 
Pteiygiom,  654. 

operatioii  for,  554. 
Ptoeia,550. 
Pudendal  hernia,  748. 
Papil,  artificial,  559. 
Pua— abeorption  of,  87. 

oorpnaeleB,  87. 

laodable,  87. 

mioroscopic  appeazanoe  of,  87. 

aooroe  of,  87. 
PostnlflB  ^TpkUiticsB,  164. 
PoBtnle,  benign,  186. 

malignant,  185. 

symptoms  of,  in  man,  186. 
treatment,  186. 
Pyiamia,  417. 

treatment,  418. 
Pyarthroeis,  425,  428. 

treatment  of,  428. 
Pyothorax,  701. 

Qidnqr,684. 

Rabies,  129. 

lymptoms  of,  129. 
Racemose  aneorism,  498. 
Rachitis,  409. 

Radial  artery,  ligation  of,  221. 
Radius,  dislocations  of,  827. 

excisions  of,  887. 

fractures  of,  274. 
Radius  and  ulna,  dislocations  of,  325. 

excisions  of,  387. 

fractures  of,  280. 
Ranula,  635. 

treatment  of,  637. 
Rattlesnake,  the  bite  of,  125. 

symptoms  of,  126. 

treatment  of,  127. 
Recto-Yaginal  fistula,  030. 
Rectum,  cancer  of,  776. 

congenital  occlusion  of,  772. 

fistula  of,  778,  930. 

foreign  bodies  in,  772. 

haemorrhoids,  781. 

piles,  external  surgery  of,  783. 
internal  '*  784. 

polypi  of,  776. 

prolapsus  of,  789. 

strangulated,  791. 
treatment  of,  789. 

speculi  for,  771. 

stricture  of,  774. 
permanent,  775. 
syphilitic,  775. 

tumors  of,  776. 
cancerous,  776. 
fibro-recurrent,  776. 
polypoid,  776. 
Rectus  abdominis,  atrophy  of,  750. 
Reflector,  aural,  589. 
Regional  surgeiy,  515. 
Resections. — See  Exdaions. 


Retention  of  urine,  8i2. 
Retina,  apoplexy  of,  561. 

inflammation  of,  561. 
Retinitis,  561. 

apoplexia,  561. 
Respiratoiy  organs,  snxgery  of,  662. 
Rhenmatiam,  gonozrhoeal,  144, 150. 
Rhinoliths,  600. 
Rhinoplasty,  607. 

by  sliding,  611. 

by  torsion  from  the  forehead,  607. 

^»nch  method,  611. 

Indian  method,  607. 

Italian  method,  611. 

Tsgliacotins*  method,  611. 
Rhinorrhcea,  catarrhal,  599. 

strumous,  599. 
Ribs,  dislocations  of,  816. 

fractures  of,  266. 

of  the  cartilages,  2Q(L 
Rickets,  409. 

treatment  of,  410. 
Roosa's  ear  syringe,  584. 
Rose  cancer,  510. 
Roseola,  syphilitic,  164. 
Rupise,  164. 

Sacro-iliao  junction,  diseases  of,  758L 
Saliyary  calculus,  660. 
Saroooele,  cystic,  868. 

ayphilitic,  165. 
Sarcoma,  480. 

gelatinous,  482. 

scrofulous,  495. 
Saws,  chain,  384. 

Hey's,  529. 

narrow  straight,  884. 

Symanowsky's,  384. 
Sayre^B  apparatus  for  extension    at    t] 
ankle-joint,  428. 

for  hip-joint  disease,  441. 

modification  of  Scaipa^s  ahoe,  460. 
Scalp,  lesions  of,  517. 

surgery  of,  517. 

tumors  of,  510. 
cystic,  519. 
erectile,  519. 

fungus  of  the  dura-mater,  590. 
**      skuU,  520. 

wotmds  of,  518. 
Scaphoid,  excision  of,  399. 
Scapula,  excision  of,  394. 

fractures  of,  270. 
Scirrhus,  505. 
Scissors,  hare-lip,  616. 
Scleroticonj'xis,  567. 
Sclerotitis,  gfonorrhoeal,  150. 
Scoliosis,  446. 
Screw  elevator.  529. 
Scrofulous      enlargement     of      lymphat 

glands,  495. 
Scrotum,  chimney-sweep's  cancer  of,  884 

elephantiasis  arabum  of,  884. 

epithelioma  of,  884. 
Sequestrum,  422. 
Serpiginous  eruptions,  167. 

tubercular  ulcers,  167. 
Serr^-fines,  80. 
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Shook,  19,  a41. 

Shoulder-joint,  ampatation  at,  856. 
dislocation  at,  818. 
excision  at,  892. 
Simrock^s  otoscope,  590. 
Sims^s  speculum,  910. 
Skoliosis,  440. 
Skull,  fissures  of,  527. 
fracture  of,  528. 

at  the  base,  581. 

gunshot,  102. 

of  both  tables  with  depression,  527. 

of  the  inner  table  with  depression, 

101. 
of  the  vault,  527. 
in  adults,  527. 
in  children,  524. 

trephining  in,  529. 
fungus  of,  520. 
Smithes  anterior  splint,  805. 

method  of  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  humerus,  322. 
Spectacles,  575. 
Speculum,  anal,  771. 

Thebaud's,  771. 
aural,  589. 
Simrock's,  590. 
Spier's,  590. 
Wildes',  589. 
Taginal,  910. 
Bozeman's,  920. 
Sims's,  910. 
Spermaspasmos,  889. 
Spermatorrhoea,  887. 

pathology  of,  88a 
spasmodic,  889. 
treatment  of,  888. 
Spiers*  artery  constrictor,  181. 

otoscope,  590. 
Spina  bifida,  454. 
Spine,  angular  curvature  of,  450. 
caries  of,  450. 

apparatus  for,  453. 

symptoms  of,  451. 

treatment  of,  452. 

cleft,  454. 

treatment  of,  448. 

curvature  of,  angular,  450. 

lateral,  440. 
diseases  of,  440. 
gunshot  injuries  of,  100. 
lateral  curvature  of,  440. 
Pott's  disease  of,  450. 
tubercular  diseases  of,  450. 
Spleen,  extirpation  of,  708. 

gunshot  wounds  of,  110. 
removal  of,  110. 
wounds  of,  758. 
SpUnts,  248. 

Bauer's  wire,  408. 
coaptation,  244. 
felt,  244 

gutta-percha,  244. 
immovable,  245. 
leather,  245. 
pasteboard,  244. 
plaster  of  Paris,  345. 
rubber,  200. 


'  Splints,  shellac,  244. 

thigh,  for  children,  803. 
undrcMssed  sole-leatiier,  345. 
vulcanised  rubber,  360. 
whalebone,  344. 
wooden,  344. 
SquamsB  ^yphiliticsd,  104. 
Squire*s  prostatic  catheter,  814. 
Staphyloma  oomess,  550. 
sclero-choroidal,  557. 
sclerotica:,  557. 

Critchett's  operation  for,  557. 
Staphyloraphy,  021. 
Steatoma,  480. 
Steno^s  duct,  em^sted  tumors  of,  089. 

obstructions  of,  089. 
Sterility,  890. 
Sternum,  fractures  of,  205. 
Stomach,  fistula  of,  753. 
wounds  of,  753. 
gunshot,  115. 
Strabismus,  551. 

operation  for,  552. 
rules  for,  551. 
varieties  of,  551. 
Strabotomy,  552. 
Stricture  of  the  anus,  774. 
of  the  oesophagus,  082. 
"      rectum,  774. 
'*     urethra,  800.— See  Urethra. 
Stye,  540. 

Subclavian  artery,  ligation  of,  228. 
Sublingual  glands,  encysted  tumors  of  the 

ducts,  085. 
Submaxillaiy  glands,   encysted  tumors  of 

the  ducts,  035. 
Suffusio,  503.— See  Cataract. 
Superior  maxilla. — See  Maxilla  Superior. 
Surditas,  582. 
Suture,  77. 

adjuster,  924. 
Bozeman*s  button,  918* 
continued,  79. 
glover's,  79. 
haze-lip,  80. 
horse-hair,  78. 
interrupted,  79. 
linen,  78. 
metallic,  77. 
quilled,  79. 
silk,  77. 
twisted,  80. 
Symanowski's  saw,  884. 
Symblephazon,  544. 
Synechia  posterior,  558. 
Synovitis,  424. 
Syphilis,  159. 

alopecia  from,  105. 
definition  of,  159. 
hereditary,  171. 

treatment^  173. 
qrmptoma,  159. 
pzimazy,  109. 
chanore,  160. 
signs  of,  161. 
dififorential  diagnosis,  160L 
indnzmtioa  of  lymphatio  gaa* 
glia,  161. 
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Byphilifl,  tnatment,  183. 
aeoondaiy,  108. 
alopeda,  169. 
izitis,  105. 
onychia,  165. 
orchitiB,  165. 
qrpbiloHdermata,  168. 

oondjlonuitay  165. 

lepia,  164. 

mucons  patohet,  164. 

papulaa,  164. 

pnkalss,  164. 

roseolsB,  164. 

squamad,  164. 

yesioaln,  164 
treatment,  165. 
tertiazy,  166. 
cariee,168. 
gammy  tnmon,  167. 
neoioeis,  168. 
nodes.  167. 

oeteo-hypertrophy,  168L 
octiti8,168. 
perioatitiB,  167. 
treatment^  168. 
tabezcolar,  167. 
warfcs,  16a 
Sypbilization,  169. 
Syphilodermata,  163. 

Ta]ipea,456. 

oalcanens,  464. 

oaTos,  464. 

eqaino-TaniB,  456. 

eqainoB,  463. 

flat-foot,  463. 

plantaris,  464. 

yalgus,  463. 

TaruB,  456. 
Tapping.— See  Paraoentesia. 
TuBal  bones,  dislocations  of,  338. 

excisions  of,  395. 

fractures  of,  310. 
Tartar,  660. 

Tajlor^s  apparatus  for  spinal  curvatoze,  453. 
Teeth,  anatomy  of,  654. 

caries  of,  658. 

of  the  temporary,  656. 

decay  of,  658. 

development  of,  657. 

of  the  temporary,  655. 

diseases  of,  657. 

of  the  temporary,  655. 

dislocation  of,  658. 

exostosis  of,  660. 

extraction  of,  661. 

haemorrhage  after,  662. 

fracture  of,  658. 

hypertrophy  of,  660. 

malposition  of,  657. 

necrosis  of,  660. 

of  the  temporary,  656. 

neuralgia  of,  658. 

polypus  of  the  pulp,  660. 

tartar,  660. 
Telangiectasis,  494. 
Tendo-Achillia,  division  of,  463. 
I'esticle,  abeoess  of,  865. 


Testiole,  cancer  of,  809. 
colloid,  870. 
eiKsephalo^  870. 
sciiilms,  869. 

castration,  870. 

<7Btic  disease  of,  868. 
enchoodroma,  868. 
saioooele,  868. 

dermoid  cysts  of,  869. 

extirpation  of,  870. 

fidluie  of  developmeiit  of,  864. 

hernia  of,  866. 

hydatids  of,  869. 

inflammation  of,  865. 

in  the  crural  oanaL  864. 

in  the  perinsom,  864. 

non-desoent  of,  864. 

zetroversion  of,  865. 

strumous  enlargement  of,  866. 

tubercular  enlaigement  <^  867. 
Test-lypes,  57a 
Tetanus,  70. 

causes  of,  exciting,  71. 
predisposing,  71. 

Idiopathic,  70. 

pathology  of,  73. 

prognosis  in,  78. 

qrmptoms  of,  72. 

traumatio,  70. 

treatment  of,  73. 

trismus  nascentium,  70. 
Thehaud's  anal  speculum,  771. 
Thigh,  amputations  of,  374. 
Thoracentesis,  700. 
Thorax.— See  Chest 
Thrombosis,  56. 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  350. 

dislocation  of,  328. 
Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  694. 

bronchocele,  692. 

extirpation  of,  694. 

hypertrophy  of,  694. 
Thyrotomy,  677. 
Tibia,  excisions  of,  400. 

fractures  of,  307. 
Tibia  and  fibula,  dislocations  of,  337. 

excisions  of,  400. 

fractures  of,  308. 
Tibial  artery,  ligation  of,  227. 
Tiemann^s  apparatus  for  lateral  curvatui 
of  spine,  449. 

modification  of  Scarpa^s  shoe.  460. 
Tinnitus  auiium,  593. 
Toes,  amputation  of,  359. 

excisions  of,  395. 
Tongue,  epithelioma  of,  641. 

erectile  tumors  of,  644. 

excision  of,  641. 

frog-tongue,  635. 

hypertrophy  of,  640. 

tongue-tie,  631. 
Tonsillotome,  633. 
Tonsils,  abscess  of,  634. 

excision  of,  633. 

hypertrophy  of,  632. 

inflammation  of,  634. 

malignant  disease  of,  634 
TondoQ  in  hsmorrhage,  180. 
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Torticollis,  606. 
causes  of,  697. 
from  bums,  698. 
Tourniquet,  Petit's,  173. 
substitutes  for,  172. 
Toynbee's  artificial  drum,  698. 
Trachea,  gunshot  wounds  of,  106. 
foreign  bodies  in,  668. 
fractures  of,  263. 
Tracheotomy,  675. 

above  the  thyroid  gland,  677. 
below  the  thyroid  gland,  675. 
tubes,  676. 
Trachoma,  549. 
Transplantation  of  skin,  46. 
Traumatic  erysipelas,  88. 

tetanus,  70. 
Trephine,  Gait's,  580. 

vertical,  529. 
Trephining,  529. 

for  tb^  removal  of  a  sequefltnim,  424. 
in  gunshot  wounds,  104. 
Trichiasis,  541. 
Triple  phosphates,  827. 
Triamus,  72. 

nascentium,  70. 
Trocar  and  canula,  766. 
Trusses,  717. 
Tubercle,  painful  subcutaneouB,  484. 

syphilitic,  165. 
Tumors,  465. 

adenocele,  705. 
adenoma,  496. 
adipose,  486. 
angioma,  493. 
bony,  489. 

cystic,  491. 
ebumated,  489. 
hard,  489. 
myeloid,  492. 
of  the  soft  parts,  491. 
spongy,  489. 
bunions.  500. 
bursal,  468. 

in  front  of  the  wrist,  478. 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  478. 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  474. 
over  the  olecranon.  472. 
over  the  patella,  4o9. 
over  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  472. 
cancer,  502. 
black,  512. 
colloid,  512. 
connective  tissue,  500. 
epithelial,  503. 
gelatiniform,  512. 
gelatinous,  512. 
hard,  505. 
medullary,  510. 
melanotic,  512. 
mucous,  512. 
myxomatous,  512. 
osteoid,  518. 
rose,  510. 
carcinoma,  502. 
alveolare,  512. 
medullorum,  510. 
oeteoides,  518 


Tumors,  carcinoma  retionlare,  505. 
cartilaginous,  487. 
cellulo-fibrouB,  482. 
cheloid,  501. 
chondroma,  487. 
cirrhosis  mammsB,  509. 
classification  of,  465. 
davi,  499. 

oonnective  tissue,  482. 
corns,  499. 
oomoa  cutanea,  499. 
cystic,  467. 
dentigerous,  646. 
dermata,  497. 
desmoid,  480. 
enoephaloid,  510. 
enoephaloma,  510. 
enchondroma,  487. 
epidermata,  ^, 
epithelioma,  508. 
epulis,  648. 
erectile,  493. 

histological  elements  of,  488. 
hydatid,  of  liver,  762. 
multilocular,  480. 
proUferous,  480. 
serous,  467. 
simple  or  barren,   originating  ii 

the  connective  tissue,  467. 
from  oodusion  of  ducts,  478. 
fibroma,  480. 
fibrous,  480. 

fibro-adipose,  482. 

*'        calcareous,  482. 

*«        cartilaginous,  482. 

''        oeUular,  482. 

"        cystic,  482. 

**        mucous,  488. 

**        muscular,  482. 

**        neuroma,  484. 

"        osseous,  482. 

''        plastic,  488. 
fungus  hasmatodes,  510. 
ganglionic,  477. 
glac^ular,  lymphatio,  495. 
glioma,  485. 
gummy,  167. 
horn-like,  499. 

upon  the  nails,  499. 
hygroma,  467. 
keloid,  501. 
lymphomata,  495. 
medullary  sarcomata,  510. 
melanosis,  512. 
moles,  495. 
mucous,  488. 
myoma,  482. 
myxoma,  488. 
osteo-cephaloma,  618. 
osteoma,  489. 

of  the  soft  tlnuei,  40U 
papillif  orm,  497. 
papillomata,  497. 
poronpine  diieasft,  490. 
ranula,  685. 
tarooma,  480. 
central,  402. 
gelatJnom,  488. 
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Tmnon,  sorofolons,  485. 

sdirhiis,  505. 

Borofaloas  enlAXgement,  495. 

simple  hjpertrophy,  49d. 
•peciol. 

at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye- 
brow, 539. 

of  the  abdomen,  761. 

of  the  bladder,  828. 

of  the  breast,  704,  708. 

of  the  broad  ligaments,  900. 

of  the  ear,  583. 

of  the  eye,  579. 

of  the  larynx,  671. 

of  the  Ups,  631. 

of  the  liver,  763. 

of  the  lower  jaw,  649. 

of  the  mouth,  635. 

of  the  neck,  688. 

of  the  orbit,  679. 

of  the  ovaries,  892. 

of  the  pharynx,  681. 

of  the  rectum,  776. 

of  the  scalp,  519. 

of  the  testicle,  868. 

of  the  upper  jaw,  646. 

of  the  uterus,  901. 
vascular,  493. 

aneurism  by  anastomosis,  498. 

cavernous  nsevi,  494. 

capiUaiy  ectasy,  494. 
hypertrophy,  494. 

cirsoid  aneurism,  493. 

erectUe,  493. 

racemose  aneurism,  493. 
verrucca,  498. 
warts,  498. 
weeping  sinew,  477. 
Tympanitis,  587. 
T>'mpanum,  inflation   of   the    cavity    of, 

590. 
Types,  test,  578. 

Ulceration,  42. 
Ulcers,  42. 

common,  42. 

healing  of,  42. 

by  epidermic  grafting,  48. 

by  grafting  muscular  tissue,  51. 

by  transplantation,  46. 

healthy,  42. 

indolent,  44. 

inflamed,  45. 

irritable,  44. 

sloughing,  46. 

unhealthy,  43. 

weak  fungous,  44. 
Ulna,  dislocations  of,  837. 

excisions  of,  387. 

fractures  of,  278. 
Ulna  and  radius,  dislocations  of,  825. 

excisions  of,  387. 

fractures  of,  280. 
Ulnar  artery,  ligation  of,  221. 
Umbilical  hernia,  743. 
Unguis,  554. 
Uranoplasty,  624. 
Urato  of  ammonia  calculuB,  824 


Urothra,  calcoH  in,  860. 

exploration  at  the  nude,  808. 
fiasoreBof,  795. 
Iklastio  operatioDB  on,  790. 
polyia  of ,  800. 
stncture  of,  800. 
causes  of,  802. 
congestive,  801. 
diagnosis  of,  803. 
inflammatory,  80L 
organic,  802. 
pathology  of,  808. 
permanent,  802. 
spasmodic,  800. 
treatment  of,  804. 
by  caustics,  810. 
**  continued  dilatation,  806. 
'*  electrolysis,  81L 
*'  external  incision,  808. 
**  forcible  dilatation,  806L 
''  gradual  ''         806. 

*<  internal  incision,  806. 
**  rapid  dilatation,  806. 
"  rupture,  806. 
vegetations  at  the  orifice  of  the  femal 
914. 
Urethrophwty,  796. 
Urothrotome,  Civiale's.  807. 

Peters',  80a 
Urothrotomy,  external,  808. 

internal.  806. 
Uric  add  calculus,  825. 

diathesis,  825. 
Uric  oxide  calculus,  827. 
Urinary  apparatus,  surgery  of,  792. 
of  the  female,  891. 
"      male,  792. 
Urinary  deposits,  824. 

ammonio-magnesian  phosphates,  827. 
carbonate  of  lime,  82& 
cystic  oxide,  827. 
cystine,  827. 
fibrinous,  828. 
oxalate  of  lime,  826. 
phosphate  of  lime,  827. 
phosphates,  827. 
triple  phosphates,  827. 
urate  of  ammonia,  825. 
uric  acid,  825. 
uric  oxide,  827. 
uro-stealith,  828. 
xanthic  oxide,  827. 
xanthine,  827. 
Urinary  fistulas,  811. 
Urine,  bloody,  824. 
deposits  from,  824. 
extravasation  of,  811. 
incontinence  of,  816. 
retention  of,  812. 
Uterus,  Gsesarean  section  of,  905. 
cancer  of,  904. 
extirpation  of,  905. 
tumors  of,  901. 
cancerous,  904. 
cancroid,  903. 

cauliflower  excresoenoe,  903. 
cystic,  903. 
epithelioma,  908. 
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uterus,  fibro-recnrrent,  903. 
fibrous,  901. 

polypoid,  001. 
sessile,  002. 
macoos  poljpi,  003. 
Uvula,  elongation  of,  634. 
excision  of,  634. 

Vagina,  abscess  of  the  YulTO-vaginal  glands, 
912. 
atresia  of,  909. 

accidental,  911. 
congenital,  900. 
cancer  of,  914. 
cancroids  of,  914. 
Vaginal  cystocele,  749. 
enterocele,  749. 
rectocele,  749. 
Varices,  190. 
Varicocele,  881. 

diagnosis  of,  881. 
of  the  labia,  913. 
treatment  of,  882. 
Varicose  veins,  100. 
Vascular  tumors,  493. 
Vegetations,  venereal,  168. 
Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  188. 
bffimorrhage  from,  187. 

means  of  arresting,  187. 
inflammation  of,  193. 
adhesive,  194. 
causes  of,  193. 
difihise,  195. 
idiopathic,  193. 
suppurative,  194. 
traumatic,  194. 
treatment,  195. 
lesions  of,  187. 

pathological  conditions  of,  191. 
phleboliths  in,  191. 
varicose,  190. 

causes  of.  191. 
spermatic,  881. 
symptoms  of,  190. 
treatment  of.  192. 
Venomous  insects,  wounds  inflicted  by,  123. 

treatment  of,  123,  124. 
Venomous  serpents,  wounds  inflicted  by, 
124. 
symptoms  of,  126. 
treatment  of,  127. 
Venereal  diseases,  142. 
chancroid,  1«55. 
gonorrhoea,  142. 
syphilis,  159. 
Venereal  worts,  168. 
Ventral  hernia.  751. 

median,  750. 
Verruoca,  498. 
Vertebrse,  abscess  of.  757. 

caries  of  the  last  lumbar,  758. 
dislocations  of,  313. 
fractures  of,  263. 
Vesico-voginal  fistula,  915. 

hernia,  749. 
Viscera,  abdominal  woands  of,  752L 
Viperina,  124. 
Volvulus,  769. 


Vulva,   elephantfasis    of,  918.— See 

Labia. 
Vnlvo-vaginal  glands,  abeoesB  of,  018. 

Wart,  498. 

simple,  498. 
treatment  of.  498L 
venereal,  168. 

of  the  zectom.  776L 
verruca  digitata,  496. 
Water,  use  of  in  inflammation,  Bi. 
Weepmg  sinew,  477. 
Weiss*s  lithotriptor,  836. 
Wilde*s  ear  speculum,  589. 

polypus  snare,  586. 
Wolflftan  vesicle,  dropsy  of,  900. 
Womb. — See  Uterua 
Wood's  bisector,  856. 
Wounds,  75. 
arrow,  87. 

extraction  of,  88. 
fatality  from,  92. 
of  the  abdomen,  92. 
of  the  extremities,  92. 
of  the  head,  91. 
of  the  thorax,  91. 
poisoned,  93. 
autopsy,  139. 
contused,  85. 

definition  and  division  of,  75. 
dressings  for,  77. 

adhesive  plaster,  80. 
antiseptio  method,  83. 
bandsge,  82. 
carbolic  acid,  83. 
chloride  of  sodium,  84. 
chloride  of  zinc,  84. 
collodion,  81. 
cotton  batting,  82. 
lint,  82. 

Lister's  method,  83. 
roller,  81. 
sutures,  77. 
gunshot,  94. 

in  the  umbilical  region,  11 5. 
of  the  abdomen,  112. 
of  the  bbidder,  117. 
of  the  chest,  107. 
penetrating,  111. 
perforating,  107. 
superficial,  107. 
of  the  colon,  113. 
of  the  extremities,  119. 
of  the  face,  105. 
of  the  head,  101. 
penetrating,  108. 
perforating,  102. 
of  the  heart,  107. 
of  the  kidneys,  117. 
of  the  larynx,  106. 
of  the  liver,  116. 
of  the  lungs,  108. 
of  the  nedc,  106. 
of  the  nerves,  110. 
of  the  panoreas,  116. 
of  the  peritonnum,  112. 
of  the  small  intestines,  118L 
of  the  tcginB,  106. 
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